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PREFACE. 


Thb  feitisb  stockowner  hw,  in  the  improTement  of  Uie 
l«e«dfl  and  nunagemfint  of  ihe  Domestic  Animiils,  brooght 
to  beftr  on  his  &voaritfl  parsnite  the  highest  talent  «&d  ihe 
most  indomitable  perserenmce  Onr  agricoltore  is  more 
distinguished  tot  its  ehort-bonis  than  ite  wheat,  its  horses 
ttian  its  hay,  and  the  hunting  farmer,  the  prize-takiDg 
breeder,  the  enlightened  grazier  and  feeder,  are  as  character- 
istic of  Britua  as  our  House  of  Commons  and  a  free  press. 

The  success  of  the  stockowner,  however,  has  been  more 
due  to  his  own  industry  and  practical  intelligence  than  to 
any  advice  or  assistance  he  may  have  obtained  from  t^e 
current  works  on  veterinary  subjects,  which,  as  a  role,  do 
not  embody  the  most  recent  information,  and  are  far  below 
the  requisitions  of  the  age. 

As  it  is  believed  that  scientific  truths  admit  of  being  set 
forth  in  plain  English,  and  as  both  the  agriculturists  and 
the  veterinmans  of  this  country  have  learnt,  and  are  learn- 
ing daily,  the  duties  of  scientific  men  in  discovering,  com- 
paring, and  balancing  facts,  and  deducing  general  principles, 
it  is  the  object  of  the  author  of  this  Treatise,  to  embody,  in 
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one  work,  the  knowledge  possessed,  at  the  present  day,  on 
questions  relating  to  the  preservation  and  restoratioD  of  the 
health  of  our  domestic  animals. 

The  laws  of  health  require  to  be  known  b^ore  ill-health 
or  disease  can  be  understood,  and  agriculturists  require  to 
know  more  of  disease  with  a  view  to  prevention,  than  with 
a  view  to  active  medical  treatment.  It  is  this  circumstance 
which  will  induce  the  author  to  treat  fiilly  of  the  causes  of 
disease — their  method  of  action — the  phenomena  they  induce 
— and  the  methods  of  checking  the  latter.  In  this  Treatise 
the  functions  of  animals  are  considered  in  their  healthy  con- 
dition, with  the  circnmstauces  capable  of  disturbing  them, 
and  a  general  histoiy  of  such  distnrbancea  Thus  what  has 
to  be  said  of  disease  illustrates  and  demonstrates  all  that 
has  to  be  said  regarding  health. 

With  this  programme  clearly  before  him,  the  author  has 
aimed  at  limiting  his  subject  in  the  manner  he  deems  most 
desirable  for  the  class  of  readers  for  whom  this  Treatise  is 
intended,  viz.,  the  well-educated  stockowner  no  less  Uian  the 
veterinary  surgeon 
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He  toi^as  of  hone  and  ox. — Inokor  taeth. — Piirat  miatlL — T«infM  — 
PnotiiMi  in  tlM  ooQeotion  tJ  food. — Lipa  of  ox.— Pad  in  nxmUk  oT  oi.— 
&ioi]t  of  [Mg. — Pip  the  town  BcaTengen  at  N^iles. — Praheanon  in  car^ 
nivarona  anlmala. — Atioiibleaoiiieboiie.— PrahenatonofUquiilB.^ — Snctioo. 
— Pumping. — Aipdration. — Lapjmig. — Diaeaaas  id  orgalu  of  prehaneion. 
— 'BigHmd.' — Aphtba. — ItrfUimnaiion  of  tongas. — IndimtiofL^-Siip- 
ptmtlon. — Uk«n  of  toi^e. — Paralyaia  ot  lip*  and  (ongne.-'Abiue  of 
UtB. — Nature  ot  food :  ita  prozfauata  principlea. — Inoiganio  priociplea, — 
HTdrocarbona. — AQrominrnd  oonatituenea,— MaaUcalion. — Tha  jaw».-- 
■  llle  taeth. — ''^"—' — Dentine. — Cemcmt. — Their  mlatave  haidneaa. — 
Taatfa  of  HcrtHToni,  age  det«Rnitied  bj. — DmldtiiHi  b  ox ;  in  tbeOp ;  in 
htaae. — Dedtition  in  dog;  in  pig.—Deceptiona  pnctlaad. — '  Blahoping. '~ 
'Canlinala.' — 'QTpping.'—'  PnfSng.the  Gl;fni.' 

Amonobt  the  most  important  questions  in  Sodal  Economy, 
are  those  which  refer  to  the  nnanja  of  support  most  fovour- 
able  for  the  bealtii  and  full  development  of  the  animals  sub- 
servient to  man's  wiD  and  wanta  The  management  of  stock 
resolves  itself,  in  a  great  measure,  into  the  simple  problem  of 
'how  to  feed,'  The  satis&ctory  solution  of  such  a  problem 
cm  onlj  be  wrived  at  with  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  apti- 
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tades  of  anim^,  their  disposition  to  thrive  and  grow,  wiUi 
a  complete  nnderstandiiig  of  the  nature  of  food,  the  infinite 
ways  in  which  it  m^y  be  bvonrably  combined,  and,  lastly, 
with  a  sound  knowledge  of  the  animal  functions  whereby 
food  is  transformed  into  the  flesh,  blood,  and  bone  of  the 
horse,  the  bullock,  or  the  pig. 

To  know  that  oats  and  turnips  are  very  nutritious,  is  not 
sufficient  to  guide  their  use,  and  to  indicate  under  what  cir- 
cumstances and  in  what  form  they  are  most  adrantageonsly 
employed.  Moreover,  the  &ct  that  both  materials  may  be 
food  for  horse  or  ox  is  insufficient*  Experience  supplies  a 
host  of  facts,  which,  with  the  light  of  science,  admit  of  being 
grouped  and  explained  so  as  to  establish  general  principles, 
and  these  may  prevent  future  generations  &om  blundering  and 
throwing  away  time  and  money  in  superfluous  experiments. 
Many  tables  of  the  nutritive  value  of  feeding  materials  have 
been  drawn  up.  Analyses  are  being  constantly  made,  and 
will  be  resorted  to  so  long  as  stock  has  to  be  fed,  but  we 
most  progress  in  generalization  with  the  progress  made  in 
the  accumulation  of  scattered  facta.     Views  may  have  to  be 

*  A  Buggeetive  instance  of  the  many  circDinstances  to  be  conudered 
in  Bpeoking  of  the  Dutritive  value  of  subslancea  is  afforded  bj  Mangel 
WnneL  Mr  Pringle,  in  his  eiccellent  Trealitt  on  Meat  Manvfaeture, 
BKjB :  "  Dr  Toelcker  stat«s  that  he  hax  found  mangels  '  to  be  about  the 
wont  description  of  roots  that  can  be  given  to  sheep.'  In  an  experi- 
mental trial  of  different  feeding  materials,  he  found  that  whilst  '  sheep 
fed  on  HWedee  and  haj  increased  on  an  avenige  S^lbs.  per  week,'  those 
fed  on  mangels  and  bay  'at  the  end  of  four  months  bad  not  mcreased 
A  single  ponnd.'  From  this  he  infers  that  there  exists  some  peculiarity 
in  the  oonatitution  of  sheep  which  prevents  them  from  deriving  benefit 
from  m&ngels,  whilst  cattle  thrive  rapidly  upon  them.  This  is  another 
point  which  requires  co-operative  investigation  on  the  part  of  scientific 
and  practical  men,  as  wc  have  met  with  cases  which  seemed  to  cor- 
roborate Dr  Voelcker's  views,  whilst  the  results  in  others  were  diametri- 
caUy  opposite." 
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modified.  The;  will  be  tested  by  experience,  and  new  gene- 
ralizations will  correct  and  replace  the  old.  A  m(8v  accurate 
and  nnprejadiced  judgment  will  be  formed  as  the  field  of 
obseiradon  extends,  and  as  man's  reason  is  aided  by  valnitble 
beacons  and  resting-places,  he  will  be  spared  much  useless 
labour  in  unravelling  hosts  of  morsela  of  information,  which, 
with  the  increase  in  the  number  of  authors  and  books,  will  . 
be  perfectly  un&thomable,  especially  to  the  practical  man. 

We  consider  that  on  the  vitally  important  subject, — the 
feeding  of  stock, — much  light  has  to  be  thrown  from  the 
physiological  aspect  We  most  know  how  animals  digest, 
what  they  digest,  and  what  proves  iiyuiioua  and  even  deadly. 
With  a  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  food,  the  nature  of  animals, 
and  the  nature  of  digestion,  valuable  rules  for  practice  can 
certainly  be  deduced. 

Selection  of  Food. — The  choice  of  food  is  controlled  by 
the  animal's  habits  and  appetite.  Herbivorous  quadrupeds 
graze  and  devour  with  relish  the  grasses,  bulbs,  and  grain 
suited  to  their  systems,  whilst  tiie  camivora  seize  on  the  flesh 
of  herbivorous  animals,  and  manifest  a  special  aversion  for 
the  carcases  of  creatures  allied  to  them  in  their  habits.  The 
omnivorous  pig  devours  all.  He  is  not  a  dirty  feeder,  as  some 
people  suppose,  but  a  universal  gourmand,  drinking  milk,  or 
greedily  swallowing  oatmeal  or  muscle,  cabbage,  and  any 
kitchen  refuse.  Like  man,  any  onuuvoroos  animal  may  be 
restricted  to  a  vegetable  diet,  or  live  almost  exclusively  on 
flesh;  but  the  pig  is  certainly  more  fit  for  the  purposes  of 
human  consumption  when  rendered  somewhat  strictly  v^- 
tsrian. 

An  artificial  mode  of  existence  forces  on  animals  predilec- 
tions which,  in  a  state  of  nature,  are  not  observed.  They  are 
essentially  moderate  in  their  desires;  but  take  a  horse  into 
«taWe  life,  and  he  will  learn  how  to  eat  that  which  he  would 
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when  at  liberty  refiisa  He  also  becomes  a  glntton,  and  fills 
himself  tp  repletion,  devouring  &t  more  than  when  free  in 
the  field,  and  besides  hay  and  oats  in  abundance,  picking  ap 
Ms  litter,  and  being  always  ready  to  neigh  when  the  com 
bin  is  approached. 

The  exercise  connected  with  the  natural  collection  and 
.  selection  of  food  is  of  great  importance  to  health  in  herbivora. 
They  cannot  &st  long,  like  the  lion  or  dog;  they  cannot  rest 
in  a  state  of  torpor  and  lietlessnees  to  relieve  an  over-dia- 
tended  alimentai;  canal  They  sometimes  eat  and  kill  them- 
selves by  over-feeding,  when  man  heaps  before  theoi  enormona 
quantities  of  food,  but  that  is  nnder  circumstances  when  tjiey 
cannot  rove,  and  pick  and  browse,  walk  and  chew,  watch 
and  swallow,  lie  and  rominate,  travel  for  water,  and  live  as 
nature  destined  them. 

However  trivial  such  considerationB  may  appear  at  first 
sight,  they  clearly  point  to  the  role  to  be  established,  that  if 
treated  artificially,  itnimBln  moat  be  managed  according  to 
their  habits,  unless  we  wish  to  disturb  and  to  destroy  them. 

A  natural  craving  is  manifested  in  man  and  animals  for 
thoA  which  suits  their  orgamsm  as  feeding  material  The  rock 
salt  which  the  horse  speedily  licks  np,  occasionaUy  with  a 
morbid  appetite,  is  a  necessary  constituent  of  his  body.  The 
preference  for  hay  over  straw,  though  in  part  due  to  its  more 
^preeable  taste,  is  undoubtedly  owing  to  its  being  more  suit- 
able as  diet,  and  any  iigurious  agents,  such  as  musty  hay,  or 
many  of  the  poisonous  plants,  are  judiciously  avoided.  All 
animals  manifest  the  same  dispositions,  and  it  is  needless  that 
I  should  multiply  examples. 

The  collection  of  food  varies  materially  in  our  different 
domestic  animals.  One  bolts  flesh  and  coarsely  grinds  bones, 
to  be  deposited  in  a  capacious  stomach ;  another  speedily  takes 
in  a  large  quantity,  and  lodges  it  for  awhile  in  a  (Top,  or  in 
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&  paunch.  The  fowl  crashes  beyond  the  crop;  the  oi  at 
leisure  retniiis  the  food  to  the  mouth,  to  be  re-masticated. 
The  horse  collects  and  at  once  thoronghly  grinds,  dis- 
solves, and  appropriates  food  to  the  ^stem  in  r^nlar  and 
Ta^d  saccession,  withont  the  superadded  functions  of  the 
timid  animal,  who  would  serioosly  suffer  &om  dyspepsU  by 


'bolting'  its  food.  Habit,  therefore,  materially  influences 
the  collection  of  fbod,  its  retentaon  and  appropriation  to  the 
wants  of  the  aninmL  The  (^mtem  of  reservoirs  for  alimentary 
mattCTB  observed  in  all  ruminants  ia  beanti&lly  exemplified 
in  the  animals  of  the  desert  for  the  supply  of  wat«r.    The 
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water-cells  shown  at  Fig.  1  are  unsbsorbing  membranous  sacs, 
whicb  prove  eminently  fit  for  the  reception  and  gradual 
rendering  to-  the  system  of  the  water  which  is  so  scanty  in 
the  arid  sandy  plains  of  Ainca. 

Prehension  of  Food. — According  to  the  mode  of  life  for 
which  an  animal  has  been  formed,  we  observe  a  variety  in 
the  arrangement  of  parts  destined  to  gather  food.  Man  grasps 
with  a  prehensile  hand,  and  so  distinctive  is  this  property, 
that  the  nearest  allied  animal — the  ape — is  distinguished  by 
the  imperfect  thumb  as  well  ae  the  opposing  big  to&  The 
latter  indicates  that  ^e  monkey  is  not  destined  for  the  same 
erect  posture  which  characterises  the  human  being,  and  the 
first  points  to  a  special  oflBfce  to  be  performed  in  the  latter  by 
the  grasping  palm  and  fingers,  under  the  guidance  of  reason. 
The  primary  office  which  the  hand  instinctively  serves  in  the 
infant,  is  to  carry  food  to  the  mouth.  It  is  this  which  causes 
the  baby  to  clutch  the  breast,  and  to  approach  to  its  lips  any 
object  which  may  be  placed  in  its  litUe  hand.  Nature  pro- 
vides active  prehensUe  organs  should  the  bulky  &ame  of  an 
animal  prevent  the  ready  movements  of  the  head  or  trunk ; 
thus  the  elephant,  having  to  pick  from  the  ground,  with  the 
disadvantage  of  a  huge  body,  a  short  neck,  and  enormous 
head,  acquires  a  moveable  proboscis  with  a  prehensile  sucker. 
How  dexterously  he  grasps  a  loaf,  and  throws  it  between  his 
enormous  molar&  He  cannot  pump  water  into  his  mouth 
like  the  horse,  or  lap  it  in  like  the  lion  or  dog,  bnt  he  sucks 
it  into  his  trunk,  and  then  blows  it  into  bis  throat,  or  over 
his  body  to  cool  the  skin  scorched  by  an  Asiatic  or  South 
African  sun.  The  girafie  has  to  feed  on  the  tall  trees  of  the 
tropics,  and  the  tall  fore  extremities,  long  neck,  small  and 
easily  lifted  head,  with  a  long  prehensile  tongue,  enable  hip 
to  live  on  that  which  is  beyond  Uie  reach  of  most  other  non- 
volatUe  creaturea.  r 
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Restrictmg  onr  observations  to  the  domeBtic  animals,  we 
find  the  prehension  of  food  ia  efleeted  by  diffeieot  organs. 

In  the  dog  and  cat,  the  fore-limbs  indicate  to  a  certain 
extent  the  power  which  is  given  to  man  to  grasp  food  and 
cany  it  to  the  month.  The  stont  and  solid  limbs  of  herbivo- 
rous quadrupeds  are,  however,  alone  destined  for  support  and 
progression,  and  a  long  neck,  and  peculiarly  shaped  head, 
favour  the  prehensile  organs,  whether  they  be  lips,  jaws,  teeth, 
or  tongue 

The  otgans  of  prehension  are  chiefly  composed  of  muscular 
tissue,  amongst  which,  &t  and  glandular  structure  are  inter- 
spersed, and  the  whole  covered  by  integument  or  mucous 
membrane.  Both  tongue  and  lips  are  thus  provided  with 
active  moving  power;  and,  we  notice,  in  the  lips  of  the  horse 
in  particular,  a  well-developed  orbicular,  or  circular  muscle, 
composed  of  fibres,  which  form  a  complete  ring  within 
them;  and,  in  addition,  we  have  elevators  and  depressors. 
The  muscle,  shown  in  the  preceding  Fig.  2 — (NaseUia  longus 
labii  evperioria),  is  most  efficient  in  curling  and  elevating 
the  upper  lip  so  as  to  grasp  food.  There  ia  one  on  each  side, 
and  the  two  join  at  the  point  of  the  nose,  to  form  the  broad 
tendinous  insertion  t. 

The  tongue  has  intrindc  and  exbinsic  mnsdea  The 
intrinsic  are  especially  destined  for  the  local  movements  of 
the  tongue,  &vourable  to  the  movements  of  food  within  the 
moatL  The  extrinsic  are  connected  with  the  tongue  bone — 
os-hyoides — and  chin,  and  favour  the  protrusion  and  retraction 
of  the  tongue,  in  the  prehension  of  liquids  as  well  as  solids. 
The  membrane  covering  the  tongue  is  provided  with  emin- 
ences, or  papillae,  deatined  to  increase  its  sur&ce,  for  the 
production  of  the  protecting  scaly  epithelium.  It  is  this  pro- 
tecting covering  wbich  acquires  a  homy  hardness  in  the  cat  or 
lion,  whereby  die  action  of  the  tongue  may  be  compared  to  that 
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of  s  fila  The  Arrangement  of  these  eminencee  ia  characteristic 
in  different  uninml^.  There  are  four  kinds:  those  that  are 
thread-like,  or  filiform;  those  that  are  shaped  like  a  mtish- 
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room,  QT  fungiform ;  some  that  are  conical,  and  others  that 
are  fongiform,  but  situated  in  recesses,  and  termed  papUlce 
circwmvallaia.  (See  Figa  3  and  4-.)  It  is  by  the  latter 
pBpilhe  that  we  can  at  once  determine  if  a  tongue,  separated 
bom  the  body,  belongs  to  horse  or  ox.  There  are  other  disdn- 
guiahing  marks,  and  it  may  be  of  some  service,  not  only  to 
enumerate  them,  but  to  show  their  contrast,  as  in  the  sub- 
joined engravings  1  inasmuch,  as  it  is  supposed  that  horses' 
tongues  find  their  way  into  victuallers'  shops,  whereas  they 
should  not  be  used  as  human  food,  though,  in  the  vast  majority 
of  instances,  no  injury  would  accrue  therefrom.  The  tongue 
of  the  horse  (see  Fig.  3)  is  long,  with  a  well-marked  middle 
depression,  or  line,  called  the  raphe,  and  a  broad  flattened 
&ee  end.  On  either  side  of  the  middle  line,  towards  the  root 
of  the  tongue,  is  a  very  large  compound  circumrallate  enuDence 
or  papilla.  In  the  ox,  the  tongue  is  pointed,  deep,  and  with 
two  diveifiing  rows  of  papillse  on  the  base  of  the  tongue,  as 
seen  in  Fig.  4.  Each  row  numbers  &om  eleven  to  thirteen 
papillse. 

The  selection  of  food  is  facilitated  by  the  method  of 
gathering  it  obswved  amongst  the  vegetable  feeders.  The 
horse  has  a  sensitive  upper  lip,  susceptible  of  active  move- 
ment and  a  collecting  power.  The  nose  serves  to  indicate 
that  which  the  hps  should  leave,  and  in  some  cases,  the  sense 
of  touch  possessed  by  the  latter,  affords  the  animal  an  indica- 
tion of  that  which  should  be  left  and  that  which  should  be 
taken.  The  lips  in  the  horse  carry  the  food  between  the 
incisor  teeth,  so  that  it  may  be  firmly  held,  whilst,  by  an 
active  jerk  of  the  head,  grass  is  cut,  hay  pulled  from  the  rack, 
or  branches  severed. 

■  If  the  incisor  teeth  are  malformed,  so  as  to  prevent  the 
proper  cutting  of  grass,  a  horse  may  be  starved  even  on  a 
luxuriant  pasture.     The  malformation  most  commonly  in- 
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dacing  this  Impedimeot  Lbs  been  termed  '  parrot  mouth,'  in 
wbich  the  upper  incisor  teeth  grow  orer  the  lower  ones,  firom 
the  shortness  of  the  lower  jaw.  The  annexed  cut  will 
sofficientl;  explain  this  pecoliftr  deformity. 


Amongst  the  mechanical  impediments  to  the  action  of  the 
incisor  teeth,  we  must  notice  the  swelling  of  the  gnms  and 
palate,  incidental  to  dentition,  and  which  horsemen  have 
from  time  immemorial  called  the  'Lampas.'  Whence  this 
absurd  name  was  derived  I  cannot  venture  to  detennine; 
bat  I  can  aay  it  lus  done  much  mischief,  by  being 
regarded  as  a  specific  name  for  a  specific  disease  supposed  to 
reqoire  active  treatment  by  the  hot  iron.  It  is  no  disease,  but 
edaply  determination  of  blood  to  parts  the  seat  of  active 
changes  during  the  development  of  the  teeth.  Some- 
times a  few  cantioQS  pricks  with  a  lancet,  or  a  mild 
astringent  solution,  consisting  of  a  tea-spoonfiil  of  elum  to  a 
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tnmbler  of  water,  may  reduce  the  swelling,  and  cause  the 
animal  to  feed  better. 

It  ia  worthy  of  notice  how  slight  interference  witih  the 
action  of  the  horse's  incisors  may  lead  to  apparently  serious 
resolts.  In  one  instance,  a  horse  refused  food,  manifested 
mach  irritation  by  a  constant  slavering,  and  rapidly  lost 
flesh.  Several  examinations  fiuled  to  elicit  the  cause,  nntil 
a  veterinary  surgeon  discovered  a  piece  of  wood  lying  across 
tiie  palate,  and  wedged  firmly  in  between  the  upper  incisora 
On  the  removal  of  the  ofiending  object,  the  animal  regained 
its  appetite  and  health.  From  such  a  simple  accident,  this 
horse  would  have  lost  his  life,  if  left  unrelieved,  as  certainly 
as  in  the  worst  forms  of  choking. 

Position  is  an  important  element  in  the  act  of  grazing, 
and  we  observe  the  horse  expanding  the  fore-1^,  eome- 
timea  bending  them,  and  the  lips  cany  tiie  long  grass 
between  the  incisora  A  horse  cannot  live  cm  very  bare 
pasture.  He  cannot  thrive  with  close-biting  animals  like 
sheep ;  and,  as  the  latter  deprive  a  field  of  the  best  and  most 
succulent  young  plants  as  ra^ndly  as  these  force  through  the 
soil,  the  horse  &ils  with  his  apparatus  destined  to  gather 
much  at  every  movement  of  his  head  and  body. 

By  disease  a  horse  may  be  prevented  grazing  in  the  position 
referred  to,  as  by  holding  the  head  closely  to  the  gronnd, 
congestion  of  the  brain  is  favoured;  and,  if  one,  or  both, 
jogulars  (the  neck  veins)  are  obstructed,  as  the  result  of 
previous  inflammation,  or  from  other  causes,  we  observe  that 
the  head  swells,  the  ajiimal  sta^^ers,  reels  to  and  &o,  and 
foils.  Like  the  horse  with  a  parrot  mouth,  such  an  animal 
requires  to  be  fed  from  the  iwA  and  manger. 

The  upper  lip  of  the  ox  is  short,  and  endowed  with  only 
slight  power  of  motion;  it  is  blended  with  the  solid  mnzzle, 
which  is  covered  by  a  thick  secreting  membrana    The  tongue 
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(tf  tia  OX  faae,  therefore,  to  perfonn  the  office  of  the  hone's 
upper  lip,  and  ia  accordingly  endowed  with  great  power,  pro- 
trading  &r  out  of  the  month,  curling  over  any  object  the 
animal  may  seize,  and  drawing  it  into  the  mouth.  It  ia 
rough,  witii  conical  and  sharply-pointed  papillee  turning 
backwards,  so  as  eSectoally  to  catch  and  pnll  giass,  or  other 
material  the  animal  may  be  eating.  The  cntting  of  grass  is 
effected  by  the  sharp  cntting  incisors  applied  against  the 
elastic  pad  which  occnpies  ike  position  of  upper  incisors. 
This  pad,  with  the  peculiar  ridges  of  the  hard  palate,  ia 
represented  at  Fig.  6. 


In  the  sheep  and  goat  the  npper  lip  approaches  the  power 
and  freedom  of  the  prehensile  oi^;an  of  the  horse,  and  aids 
the  incisors  and  tongne  in  gathering  food. 

The  pig,  destined  by  nature  to  uproot  plants,  and  grope 
for  food  amongst  the  dropped  acorns  and  other  &uit  of  the 
forest,  is  provided  with  a  strong  and  moveable  snout,  having 
a  bony  and  cartilaginoas  basis,  and  powerfid  muscles  to  act 
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Upon  it;  and,  as  Yonatt  says,  "  In  point  of  feet,  &e  snoot  of 
the  hog  is  his  spade,  with  which,  in  his  natural  state,  he  digs 
and  grubs  in  the  ground  for  roota,  earth-nuts,  and  worms, 
&C."  The  lower  lip  of  the  pig  is  short  and  pointed.  When 
the  animal  applies  its  snout  to  the  ground  to  gather  food,  the 
latter  is  thrown  back,  and  the  lip  is  favourably  placed  for  its 
reception,  or  to  lift  it  in  between  the  organs  of  mastication. 
It  is  to  prevent  the  pig  burrowing  and  destroying  vf^tatJon 
that  a  ring  is  occasionally  placed  in  his  nose,  and  with  this 
appendage  the  animal  would  starve  if  left  to  himself  in  the 
native  haunts  of  the  wild  boar  or  the  peccaries. 

The  pig  in  his  natural  state  is  deservedly  recognised  as  a 
wise  animal  Xo  creature  con  be  easier  kept,  and  prove  more 
profitable,  than  a  sow.  I  have  before  alluded  to  the  fact  that 
swine  are  omnivorous,  and  eat  alL  This  habit  has  been  taken 
advantage  of  in  some  parts  of  the  world;  and  in  Naples  pigs 
are,  or  at  all  events  were,  to  a  great  extent,  the  scavengers  of 
the  town.  When  night  is  far  advanced,  and  the  streets  qniet, 
the  strolling  stranger  may  be  suddenly  alarmed  by  a  grunting 
animal  moving  rapidly  by.  Several  are  met  in  succession, 
and  they  mn  about  the  town  until  daylight,  when  each, 
having  picked  &om  the  streets  that  which,  at  a  rapid  trot,  it 
could  gather,  returns  home  and  anxiously  awaits  night-time 
again.  That  pigs  are  to  be  reared  to  hunt  for  their  food, 
and  find  their  way  from  home  at  stated  periods,  is  illustrated 
by  an  anecdote  by  Sir  F.  Head,  who,  in  his  Bvbbleifrom  the 
Bruimen,  says : — 

"  Every  morning,  at  half-past  five  o'clock,  I  hear,  as  I  am 
dressmg,  the  sudden  blast  of  an  immense  long  wooden  horn, 
from  which  always  proceed  the  same  four  notea  I  have  got 
quite  accustomed  to  this  wild  r^veiUi;  and  the  vibration  has 
scarcely  subsided,  and  is  still  ringing  among  the  distant  hills, 
when,  leisurely  proceeding  from  almost  every  door  in  the 


street,  bdiold  s  pig!  Some,  from  their  jaded,  careworn, 
dragged  appearance,  are  evidently  leaving  behind  a  numerous 
litter ;  oUieis  are  great,  tall,  monastic,  melancholy  wretches, 
which  seem  to  have  no  other  object  left  in  this  wretched 
worid  than  to  become  bacon;  while  others  are  thin,  tiny, 
light-hearted,  brisk,  petnlant  piglings,  with  the  world  and  all 
ita  loves  imd  sorrows  before  them.  Of  their  own  accord,  these 
dcatores  proceed  down  the  street,  to  join  the  herdsman,  who 
occasionally  continncs  to  repeat  the  sorrowful  blast  from  his 
horn. 

"  Or^arious,  or  naturally  fond  of  socie^,  with  one  curl  in 
tiidr  tails,  and  with  their  noses  almost  touching  the  ground, 
the  pigs  trot  on,  granting  to  themselves  and  to  their  comrades, 
halting  only  whenever  they  come  to  anything  they  can  manage 
to  swallow. 

"  I  have  otnamd  tint  the  oM  ones  p«ee  aH  the  carcases 
which,  trailing  to  the  ground,  are  hanging  before  the  butchers' 
diops,  as  if  they  were  on  a  sort  of  parole  (f  Aonncur  not  to 
toacb  them;  l^e  middle-aged  ones  wisl&lly  eye  this  meat, 
yet  jog  on  also;  while  the  piglings,  who  (so  like  mankind) 
have  more  appetite  than  judgment,  can  rarely  resist  taking  a 
nibble ;  yet  no  sooner  does  the  dead  calf  b^in  to  move,  than, 
frmn  the  window  immediately  above,  out  pops  the  head  of  a 
batcher,  who,  drinking  his  cofTee,  whip  in  hand,  inflicts  a 
prompt  ponisbment  sounding  quite  equal  to  the  office." 

And  that  the  pig  is  clever  in  gathering  his  food,  is  proved 
from  what  Sir  Francis  Head  says  further  ou,  when  he  renmks 
on  the  pigs  being  lashed  on  beyond  the  tempting  morsels 
they  find  in  the  streets.    He  says : — 

"  No  wonder,  poor  reflecting  creatures  I  that  they  had  come 
unwillingly  to  such  a  spot ;  for  there  appeared  to  be  literally 
nothing  to  eat  bat  hot  stones  and  dust ;  however,  making  the 
best  of  the  bargain,  they  all  very  vigorously  set  themselves  to 
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work.  LookiDg  up  the  tnll,  thqr  dexteroiiBly  began  to  lift  up 
■with  their  snoots  the  largest  of  the  loose  stones,  continually 
grubbing  their  noses  into  the  cool  gronnd.  Their  tough  wet 
suonts  seemed  to  be  sensible  of  the  quality  of  eveiything  they 
touched ;  and  thus,  out  of  the  apparently  barren  ground,  tJiey 
managed  to  get  fibres  of  roots,  to  say  nodiing  of  worms, 
beetles,  and  other  travelling  insects  they  met  with.  As  Uiey 
slowly  advanced  voicing  np  4±e  hill,  with  their  eaia  moA 
philosophically  ^hwding  their  eyes  firom  tlie  hot  sod,  I  could 
not  help  fueling  how  little  we  appreciate  the  deUcacy  of 
several  of  their  senses,  and  the  extreme  acnteness  of  their 
instinct 

"  There  exiBts,  perbtq>s,  in  creation  no  animal  which  has 
less  justice  and  more  injustice  done  to  him  by  man  (iian  the 
pig.  We  see  him  gifted  with  eveiy  fiiculty  of  supplying  him- 
self, and  of  providing  even  against  the  approaching  storm, 
which  no  creature  is  better  capable  of  foretelling,  and  we 
b^iu  our  treatment  of  him  by  putting  an  iron  ring  through 
the  cartilage  of  his  nose.  Having  thus  barbaronsly  deprived 
him  of  the  power  of  searching  for  and  analysiug  his  food,  we 
then  generally  condemn  him  for  the  rest  of  his  Ufe  to  solitary 
confinement  in  a  sty." 

Carnivorous  animals,  such  as  the  d(^  and  cat,  grasp  fiwxl 
with  their  powerful  jaws,  and  often  lacerate  and  fix  it  with 
their  fore  exiremitaea  In  prehension  they  are  essentially 
biting  animals,  and,  accordingly,  their  cheeks  are  loose  and 
ample,  the  mouth  opens  widely,  and  their  teeth  are  pointed, 
and  curve  back,  to  hook  np  any  object  fixed  between  the 
jaws  by  the  masseter  mnsclea  Persons  are  not  always 
aware  that,  in  the  act  of  biting,  an  animal  uses  its  lows  jaw, 
which  articulates  with  the  fixed  bones  of  the  head.  If  s 
dog's  lower  jaw  is  held,  he  cannot  bite ;  and  when  Maccomo 
recently  was  seized  by  a  tiger,  he  judiciously  held  on  to  ibe 
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lower  jaw,  HinimiahiTig  the  power  of  the  aninul  to  bite,  until 
he  could  be  liberated. 

I  have,  IB  the  foi^oing  pages,  recorded  a  aingnlar  case  of  a 
horse  sofiering  from  a  bit  of  wood  being  wedged  between  its 
upper  iccisora.  OccasionaUj  a  dog  is  prev<^ted  fitini'moTing 
its  jaws,  indicates  great  agony  and  aymptoms  allied  to  those 
<rf  choking,  if  any  object  gets  fixed  on  his  molar  teeth.  I  can 
relate  a  quaint  story  regarding  a  dt^  thns  tormented.  I  was 
solicited  to  look  at  a  lady's  pet,  which,  it  was  sopposed,  frcon 
the  inattention  of  the  servants,  had  been  left  on  a  terrace  at 
the  top  of  a  four  or  five  storied  house,  and,  dissatisfied  with 
solitary  confinement,  the  d<^  jnmped  over  into  a  court  below, 
fracturing  its  lower  jaw.  This  history  was  related  to  me  as 
matter  of  fact,  and  I  gaaed  at  the  pug-nosed  "King  Charles," 
wondering  that  it  had  survived  the  fidi  His  eyes  were  pro- 
minent and  bloodshot,  saliva  was  flowing  from  the  partially 
opened  moaUi,  and,  on  looking  at  the  latter,  the  apparently 
bleeding  end  of  the  jaw  bone  could  be  seen.  On  feeling  it, 
however,  and  exploring  with  my  finger,  I  ascertained  that  the 
fractote  was  a  myth.  I  uplifted  the  bloody  bone  and  displaced 
it  from  between  the  molars,  much  to  the  astonishment  of  the 
ladies  and  the  gratification  of  Charley,  who,  instead  of  prac- 
tising flying  from  the  house  top,  had  picked  up  a  troublesome 


mfflisel  in  the  kitchen.  I  here  furnish  a  drawing  of  the  bone, 
irtiich  I  have  preserved  to  this  day.  Such  is  an  example  of 
the  histories  of  case^  veterinarians,  as  weU  as  physicians,  get 
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even  &om  trustworthy  persons.  A  supposed  cause  is  assumed, 
and  then  retailed  as  certun. 

Pbeeension  or  Liquidr — Colin  has  classified  tmder  four 
heads  the  varions  methods  adopted  by  uiimals  in  drinking. 
He  coDfflders  there  are  four, — Ist,  Suction,  such  as  the  act 
ol  drawing  milk  by  the  young  animal  2nd,  Pumping,  by 
immersion  of  the  lips  and  action  by  the  tongue  within  the 
mouth,  on  tjie  principle  <^  the  common  pomp.  3rd,  Aspira- 
tion, or  the  act  of  inhaling;  the  vacnam  for  the  introdactioD 
of  the  liquid  being  produced  by  a  respiratory  act,  as  weU  as 
by  the  mouth.    4th,  Lapping. 

In  the  act  of  suction  the  teat  is  grasped  by  the  lips,  and 
even  by  the  teeth,  so  that  the  mouth  is  closed  upon  it;  the 
tongue  is  then  pressed  against  the  teat  and  wi&drawn,  pro- 
ducing a  vacuum  by  the  action  of  the  tongue  and  cheeks 
exclusively,  without  any  respiratory  effort  The  liquid  is 
swallowed,  and  suction  again  practised.  -  This  wise  provlsicni 
preserves  the  infant,  or  the  sucking  animal,  &om  the  milk 
passing  into  the  windpipe,  which  it  might  do  if  inhahdioii 
served  to  draw  the  fluid  into  the  month. 

The  act  of  pumping  is  that  resorted  to  by  the  horse.  He 
drops  the  lips  beneath  the  snr&ce  of  the  water,  and  knuetimes 
immerses  even  the  nose  A  small  space  between  the  lipa, 
opened  by  the  rushing  in  of  the  liquid  owing  to  the  action  of 
the  tongue,  represents  the  small  aperture  through  which  water 
is  drawn  in  the  act  of  pumping,  and  the  tongue  acts  as  a  piston 
precisely  aa  in  the  process  of  sucking.  Poncet  performed  an 
experiment  to  prove  that  the  act  of  drinking  in  the  horse  is 
not  by  inhalation,  as  some  persons  supposed.  He  opened  the 
windpipe  and  introduced  a  tube  into  it,  as  in  the  performance 
of  tracheotomy,  and  the  animal  drank  as  before,  though  no 
inhalatory  force  could  be  then  brought  to  bear  on  the  liquid 
through  the  mouth.     The  anatomical  relation  between  the 
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taoath  and  throat  in  the  horse  is,  however,  snfBcient  to  prove 
that  the  horse  cannot  breathe  through  his  month  in  drinking, 
or  in  any  other  natural  action  of  ihe  organs  sitoated  in  the 
Utter.  The  soft  palate  forms  a  complete  partition  between  the 
month  and  throat,  and  can  only  be  elevated,  or  allow  the  pas- 
«tge  of  food  or  vater  backwards  by  compression,  such  as  that 
vhidi  occurs  in  swallowing.  If  there  be  any  impediment  to 
respiration,  we  sometimes  hear  a  loud  roaring  noise,  produced 
by  the  air  rushing  through  the  soil  palate,  and  the  animal 
suffers  considerably  &om  such  an  unnatural  act;  thus  afford- 
ing proof  that,  in  drinking,  the  pumping  force  is  effected 
within  the  mouth,  and  the  soft  palate  is  only  disturbed  in  the 
act  (^  passing  the  fluid  back  into  the  guUetw  So  complete  is 
this  partition,  Chat  if  an  aijntal  suffering  from  in^amma- 
tion  of  the  throat,  cannot  swallow  the  water  which  it  attempts 
to  drink,  when  pushed  through  &e  sc^  palate,  it  la  poured  back 
through  the  nose.  This  is  a  valuable  symptom  of  obstmctaon 
in  the  throat,  whether  due  to  inilunmation  or  other  cause. 

Diseases  of  the  Obqahs  of  Pbehemsioh. — I  have  already 
fiimished  several  examines  of  impediments  to  the  natural 
prehension  of  food,  which  materially  affect  the  ease  and  health 
(^  animals.  So  important  are  these  diseases,  tliat  special 
attention  'has  been  devoted  to  them  at  a  veiy  early  period 
of  the  history  of  our  profession  by  its  most  distinguished 
members.  Amongst  the  most  earnest  writers  is  Toggia,  a 
Piedmoatese  veterinary  surgeon  in  high  repute  towards  the 
close  of  last  century. 

Having  noticed  in  the  preceding  pages  a  condition  of  the 
mouth,  at  the  period  of  dentition,  termed  '  Lampas,'  I  have 
now  to  refer  to  special  diseases  which  may  interfere  with 
gathering  food.  Two  of  these  I  shall  treat  of  at  length  on 
a  foture  occasion;  thoy  are  Glossanthrax  or  Blain,  and  Epi- 
coodc  Aphtha 

„      ,,CcK,gle 
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In  some  countries  low-bred  horees  suffer  from  a  veiy  porous 
conditioii  of  their  bones,  constituting  a  disease  termed  Osteo- 
porosis. In  America  it  is  called  '  big  head,'  from  the  size 
attained,  especially  by  the  jaw  bones,  which,  in  swelling,  con- 
tract the  month,  and  soon  incapacitate  the  animal  from 
masticating  or  chewing  its  food.  The  subjoined  cut  is  from 
a  drawing  I  made  from  nature  whilst  in  Stuttgard  in  1854. 
I  shall  more  folly  treat  of  this  interesting  disease  elsewhera 


Sporadic  Aphtha  is  a  vesicular  eruption  of  the  mouth, 
dietuiguiefaed  from  the  epizootic  disease  by  its  very  mild  form 
and  non-contagiousness.  This  mild  affection  is  occasionaUy 
witnessed  in  all  animals,  and  was  mentioned  by  the  earliest 
writers  on  veterinaiy  medicine,  such  as  Ruellio,  V(^fetdus,  and 
othera    It  is  sometimes  primary,  and  due  to  causes  operating 
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locally,  sach  as  the  food  an  animal  eats,  the  accidental  intro- 
duction of  acrid  plants  into  the  month,  &a  At  others  it  is 
a  secondaiy  aflection,  and  dependent  on  a  constitntional  state; 
the  empdons  being  then  nsnally  regarded  as  one  of  nature's 
efforts  to  rid  the  system  of  deleterious  principles.  The  aphthsB 
which  Rammazzini  describes  as  occurring  in  cattle  that  suffer 
from  contagions  typhoid,  or  the  Knasian  Plague,  belong  to  the 
tecondary  variety.  In  simple  aphtha  or  thrush  the  ^mptoms 
are  purely  local,  and  consist  in  difficult  prehension  of  food, 
salivation,  and  the  presence  of  clusters  of  white  vesicles  on  Uie 
lipe,  cheeks,  tongue,  &c.  Treatment  consists  in  the  use  of  a 
nuxture  of  eqnal  parts  of  vinegar  and  honey,  to  which  may 
be  added  acetate  of  zinc  in  the  proportion  of  half  an  ounce 
to  the  pound. 

hrrLAMHATiov  OF  THE  MoTiTH,  and,  more  especially 
Glossitis,  or  Inflammation  of  the  tongue,  may  be  observed 
in  any  of  our  domestic  fmimals,  and  especially  as  the  result 
cf  the  incantioas  administration  of  medicine.  A  solution  of 
hartshorn  is  often  given  to  cattle  in  hove,  and  turpentine  is 
very  improperly  administered  to  the  horse  in  lai^e  and  dan- 
gerous doses,  and  both  agents  have  occasionally  given  rise  to 
troublesome  symptoms,  by  producing  inflammation  of  the 
moDtli.  The  symptoms  of  inflammadoQ  are  all  present, 
— ^riz.,  heat,  pain,  redness,  and  swelling.  The  anim^  is 
salivated,  and  experiences  much  general  derangement  If 
the  tongae  be  more  particularly  tiie  seat  of  the  disease,  it 
is  motionless,  swollen,  and  sometimes  protruded  from  the 
mouth,  which,  being  opened,  gives  to  the  animal  a  very  pecu- 
liar and  anxious  expression.  In  inflammation  of  the  mouth 
generally,  or  of  the  tongue,  the  epithelium,  or  scaly  covering  of 
the  membranous  lining,  peels  off,  and  leads  to  a  very  sore  and 
raw  aspect  of  the  implicated  parts.  Ulceration  may  set  in,  or 
the  tongue  and  other  parts  renuun  stiff,  swollen,  and  induiated. 
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Inddbation  01*  THE  ToNGUB  is  8  result  (^  glossitis  to  be 
dreaded,  and  may  usually  be  prevented  by  proper  treatmoit 
Suppntstioa  is  most  frequently  the  result;  and,  whether  snper- 
fiml  or  deep,  resolves  itself  into  discharge  of  the  matter, 
which,  pdien  thoroughly  thrown  off,  leaves  the  parts  in  a  con- 
dition &Tourable  to  heal  From  first  to  last,  in  evety  form  of 
inflammation  of  the  mouth  or  tongue,  the  swelling  is  apt  to  be 
considerable,  and  may  give  rise  to  symptoms  of  soffocatioo. 

The  treatment  of  inflammatoty  diseases  of  the  mouth  or 
tongue  consists  in  the  early  exhibition  of  a  purgative — aloes 
in  the  horse,  a  saline  pui^  in  cattle,  and  castor  oil  to  any  of 
the  smaller  animals.*  In  the  pig,  subject  as  this  animal  not 
unfrequently  is  to  inflammation  of  the  mouth,  &c.,  tartar 
emetic,  in  half-grain  doses,  repeated  twice  a-day,  proves  the 
best  antiphlogistic.  Small,  and  oft-repeated  doses  of  nitre,  or 
acetate  of  ammonia,  must  be  given  in  proportions  according  to 
the  animal  treated.  The  veterinaiy  sui^eon  gains  considerably 
by  judicious  scarifications  or  incisions  into  the  swollen  part& 
An  electuary,  such  as  that  recommended  for  aphtha,  may  be 
used,  or  a  mild  solution  of  alum.  If  pus  or  matter  form  in 
abundance,  and  is  attended  with  foetor,  a  little  chlorine  water, 
largely  diluted,  constitutes  the  best  disinfectant  To  keep 
the  animal's  condition  up,  it  may  be  expedient  to  drench 
wi^  gruel,  linseed  tea,  and  other  nutritioas  materials. 
Animals  affected  with  inflammation  of  the  mouth  or  tongue 
diould  be  encouraged  to  drink  water  freely. 

Ulcers  of  the  tongue  and  lips  are  commonly  seen  in  cattle. 
They  are  generally  superficial,  but  often  extensive,  and  call 
for  the  use  of  caustic,  astringent  lotions,  and  careful  manage- 
ment as  to  diet,  &c 

*  For  information  as  to  the  doB«B  of  tncdicinr,  the  admin istnition 
of  the  latter,  and  many  prescriptions,  see  Tht.  Kdmnancn't  Vade- 
Afmim.  J  , 
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PABALirais  or  IBS  LlF3  AKD  ToNQDE,  asoally  on  o&e  side, 
u  occasionally  aeen  in  the  horse,  and  is  due  to  ancb  injniy  to 
die  nerres  proceeding  to  these  parte,  as  to  render  it  incurable. 
The  tongue  is  apt  to  drop  between  the  horse's  incisors,  and  to 
be  bitten  severely;  and  the  hanging  Up  gives  to  the  horse  a 
very  peculiar  look,  and  renders  him  unable  to  pick  food. 

ProtnisioQ  of  the  tongue  (Prolapms  LingwB)  is  the  moat 
tavublesome  of  the  tvo  conditions,  and,  as  Hertwig  says,*  most 
be  due  to  <me  of  three  causes:  1st,  Paralyds;  2nd,  DebiH^, 
and  elongation  of  the  muscolar  fibres  of  the  tongue;  Srd, 
Wounds  or  iiynries  to  the  tongua  The  veterinarian  may  have 
to  amputate  a  portion  of  the  latter  organ  in  order  to  prer^t 
the  animal  repeatedly  injuring  iL  Lapdogs  often  have  a 
congenital  malformation,  and  the  tongue  hangs  on  one  side  of 
tiie  mouth. 

The  injuries  and  diseases  of  the  tongue  suggest  the  evils 
which,  are  occasionally  attendant  on  the  improper  management 
of  anim^  Not  unfrequently  has  a  horse's  tongue  been 
nearly  wrenched  off  by  a  high  port  bit,  and  the  useless  torture 
iuflicted  by  absurd  instruments,  which  rude  hands  pref^  to 
guide  a  horae  with,  is  reprehensible  in  the  extreme.  Bracy 
Clark  says,  with  much  wit,  in  his  Chalinologia,  or  Treaiise 
on  the  Bits  of  Horses,  that,  "In  placing  these  ircoiB  in  the 
mouth  of  the  horse,  and  communicating  diem  to  the  hand  by 
the  reins,  we  establish,  or  ought  at  least  to  establish,  a  sort  of 
language  of  commnnication  with  the  animal,  and  which, 
when  adroitly  and  suitably  applied,  and  used  well,  would 
bear  no  mean  analogy  to  such ;  but  unfortunately,  however, 
for  die  worthy  animal,  this  language  of  the  bits  at  present, 
is  possessing  but  too  often,  not  the  douceur  or  softness  of  the 
Italian,  but  is,  in  reality,  a  veiy  crack-jaw,  and  worse  language 

*Pnliti$hM  Han^twA  der  Chirurgie  Jvr  ThitriuU.  Von  Dr  C.  H. 
HntTwio.'    ZweitA  Anflajp.    Berlin,  1869. 
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than  aoy  of  the  hardest  dlalecta  of  SclaTonia."  In  ref^riog 
to  horses  thus  craelly  treated  with  bits,  CUrk  says:  "Hov 
often,  indeed,  are  theii  sufferings,  and  the  eloquent  expression 
of  those  sufferings  by  Taiioua  movements  of  the  head,  dis- 
regarded, till  obedi^ce  and  patient  suffering  can  no  longer 
endure  such  torture,  and  disobedience  and  mischief  become 
the  fruits  of  this  use."  Though  sconewbat  digressing  from 
the  direct  object  of  these  quotations,  viz.,  pointing  to  the 
injuries  inflicted  by  bits,  I  am  tempted  to  refer  to  a  passage 
in  Clark's  article  on  bits,  which  shows  how  Sarey's  idea  of 
teaching  horses  with  gentleness,  and  for  which  he  has 
received  much  unmerited  praise,  was  an  acknowledged 
principle  with  intelligent  horsemen  in  this  country,  long 
before  Bar^  crossed  the  Atlantic.  In  breaking-in  young 
horses,  Bracy  Clark  says:  "Patience  and  forbearance  are 
leading  reqnisitea  in  it,  and,  perhaps,  at  times,  some  little 
address ;  but,  except  on  very  rare  occasions,  noUung,  I  believe, 
should  justify  punishment,  or  the  resorting  to  a  cruel 
severity.  It  is,  indeed,  wonderful  that  so  spirited,  highly 
gifted,  and  powerM  an  animal,  should  so  easily  compound 
fbr  all  his  natural  rights, — for  such,  I  presume,  every  animal 
has — and  yields  so  readily  an  abject  servility  to  man,  and 
the  loss  of  liberty  and  almost  every  natur^  desire."* 
Natuee  of  Food:    itb  pboximate  Peikcikjb. — The 

*  In  his  last  pnblicatdon,  entitled  Pragm*nia  FisCtrmarM,  'Bmej 
Clatk  tKjn:  "We  hail  with  pleasnie  anything  coming  from  this  new- 
bom  land  of  America,  unencunbered  as  it  b  with  the  tumonia,  incma- 
tations,  and  impedimenta  nsoaUy  thrown  in  the  way  of  advandng 
knowledge  by  old  govemmenta  and  lawa.  However,  it  is  not  to  be 
ezpect«d  that  all  will  be  good  diat  prooeeda  Uience,  without  some 
degree  of  pruning  and  setting  to  rights,  aa  being  too  wild  for  immediate 
adoption.  How  eanieetly  we  wish  the  noble  exttinple  of  the  foonder 
of  Pennsylvania  may  be  kept  always  in  view  1^  this  people,  who  nobly 
refused  to  receive  tlie  gift  of  the  land  <^  Penn^lvania,  thou^  pven 
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food  which  is  gathered  by  animaU  is  derived  from  the 
ajiinmlj  Tf^etftble,  or  mineral  kingdoma     It  mnst  contun 

him  for  a  debt,  tiB  he  had  satisfied  the  nativei  of  Uw  land  l^  a  tolfflnn 
treatj  and  purchase. 

"The  present  performance  of  Kaiej  is  bronght  before  the  pablio 
hj  ime  enamoured  of  his  system,  if  sncfa  it  ma;  be  allied,  b;  a  foi- 
Imntiiig  squire,  a  imt«r  on  horse  nibjeots  for  die  newspapers — a  school 
not  Tei;  mach  entertained  by  the  public  for  this  species  of  inrestiga- 
tion.  In  the  fiist  i^ace,  we  mnst  serionaly  object  to  the  verj  title, 
which  is  rendering  injustice  to  the  horse,  making  him  a  sort  of  wild 
beast  that  stands  in  need  of  b^ng  tanud.  Instead  of  which,  we  hold 
him,  from  his  natural  inoffensive  disposition,  to  require  nothing  of  tiko 
sort,  but  has  been  most  kindly  delivered  to  our  hands  bj  a  mercifol 
Creator,  oeitlier  wild  nor  mischievous,  but  only  requiring  a  lit^e  gentle 
breaking  in,  or  education,  wi^iont  any  poniahing  him,  or  injuring  him, 
to  become  the  docile,  faithful,  laborious,  ready  helpmate  of  man,  that 
eonld  be  possibly  desired. 

"  His  education,  we  hold,  should  consist  of  gaining  his  friendship  and 
confidence  by  gentle  measiiTee,  and  not  by  deceiving  him  and  puni^ung 
him,  I7  throwing  bim  down  and  fri^tening  him,  and  grievously  MMot- 
ing  him,  and  accconpanied  with  all  sorts  of  feai^  and  apprehensions. 

"^le  mixt  noble  of  dispodtions,  we  know,  may  be  subdued  by 
extreme  panishmant  and  severity,  but  is  this  the  way  to  make  a  loving, 
obedient  slave,  that  should  have  pleasure  in  giving  satjsbction  to  all 
reasonable  demands,  and,  in  return  for  it,  receiving  kindness  and 
rewardsl 

"Better  works  than  this  exist,  and  should  have  been  consulted  by 
this  writer  for  the  newspapers,  as,  for  instance,  Berangei's  second 
edition  On  the  Borie,  copied  into  Bees'  OyclopaHat,  and  again  copied 
in  Clark's  work  On  th«  Sill  of  Sonu,  which  far  transcends  every 
Rggestion  in  this  volume.  Treachery  of  all  kiikds,  we  believe,  to  a 
noble  animal  of  this  description,  should  be  avoided,  and  the  obtaining 
his  love  and  mnfidenoe  should  be  our  dU^  aim,  by  patient  sedulous 
meaauies,  which  it  is  not  our  business  hero  to  reiterate ;  and  as  to 
Bemiger  and  some  others,  of  whose  labours  we  cannot  suppose  him 
entirely  ignorant,  but  of  which  there  is  not  even  a  mention ;  and, 
indeed,  as  a  ^atem  of  general  Hone-Brtaking  it  is  almost  useless,  and 
infeiicv  to  works  we  already  possess  on  the  subject" 
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certain  easeDtial  elemeats,  suck  as  those  constitalmg  tiM 
animal  fabric  In  studying  the  chemistt;  of  animals,  or  their 
food,  we  may  adopt  a  complex  qualitative  or  quantitative 
analysis,  and  discover  Uie  ultimate  elements  composing  them; 
or  we  may,  by  a  natural  process  of  separation,  obtain  cerbun 
compound  substances,  found  in  combinatian  iu  any  plant  or 
animal,  and  recognised  as  proximate  principles.  Thus,  milk 
may  by  aualysie  be  found  to  contain  hydrogen,  nitrogen, 
os^gen,  carbon,  sulphur,  and  other  ultimate  elements  r  but,  if 
we  simply  allow  milk  to  get  sour,  we  shall  prove  it  contains 
a  principle  capable  of  curdling,  called  casein,  in  addition  to 
water,  &t,  and  salts.  Thus,  blood  is  readily  fonnd  by 
spontaneous  coagulation,  or  the  application  of  heat,  to  contain 
fibrin  and  albumen,  which  are  both  proximate  principles. 
The  nature  of  these  proximate  principles  must  be  investigated, 
in  order  t«  study  digestion,  and  in  order  to  deduce  the 
general  princii^es  involved  in  the  art  of  feeding  our  domestio 
animals. 

In  referring  to  the  Chemistry  of  Food  we  must  consider 
the  chemical  composition  of  animals,  and  I  gladly  seize  tliis 
opportunity  of  entering  somewhat  fully  into  tbis  important 
subject     The  proximate  principles  above  referred  to  have 
been  classified  under  three  heads: — 
I  Inorganic  Constitnenta 
IL  Hydro-carbonaceous,  or  Non-Nitrogenons. 
III.  Nitrogenous  principlea 

I.  The  first  inorganic  constituent  meriting  special  notice 
is  Water  This  nniversally  diffused  compound  enters  largely 
into  the  composition  of  an  animal  or  plant,  and  is  there 
destined  not  only  to  preserve  a  physical  condition  essential  to 
the  preservation  and  manifestation  of  the  phenomena  of  life, 
bat  is  chemically  important  It  is  true  that  it  holds  in  simple 
solution  many  of  Uie  salts  essential  to  tlie  system,  and  when 
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ihe  liquids  of  the  body  attain  a  certain  degree  c£  concentra- 
tion, or  when  the  solids  have  lost  a  part  of  their  neces- 
aary  proportion  of  water,  thirst  is  induced.  Thirst  is  the 
indication  of  water  being  required  by  the  system.  The 
qnanti^  of  water  needed  varies  lai^ly  in  the  organization  of 
different  animals  and  plants.  It  always  constitutes  a  very 
large  part  of  oi^ganic  texture.  This  may  be  se^  by  taking  a 
piece  of  tendon,  which  is  even  materially  altered  in  its  appear- 
ance by  losing  or  r^aining  moisture.  It  is  tough,  pliable, 
bulky,  heavy,  white,  and  opaque  in  its  natural  state.  It  be- 
comes hard,  transparent,  light,  and  of  a  yellowish  or  brownish 
colour  if  dried,  and  so  perfectly  does  this  white  fibrous  tissue 
preserve  its  structural  peculiarities  in  the  dried  state,  that  if 
damped  a  centm^  after  it  was  first  deprived  of  moisture,  it 
acqoires  again  the  bright  silvery  look  of  ligament  or  tendon. 
I  was  struck  by  this  in  recently  washing  the  ligaments  of 
Eclipse's  skeleton.  The  quantity  of  water,  as  compared  with 
solid  matter  in  animal  tissue,  is  sometimes  so  great,  that  Owen 
found  a  jelly-fish,  weighing  2  lbs.,  contain  only  16  grains  of 
aolid  matter.  It  usually  exists  in  the  higher  nrn'tnula  in  the 
(oormons  proporticai  of  70  per  cent. 

Bobin  and  Yerdeil  found  in  the  different  solids  and  fluids 
tfte  following  proportions  of  water; — 

Quantity  of  Water  in  1000  parts  in 


Epidermis 

37 

BOe  . 

880 

T(«th 

100 

Mill!.          .           . 

887 

Bones 

130 

Pancreatic  juice  . 

900 

Csidlsge 

650 

Urine         .        . 

936 

Husde 

750 

Lymph 

960 

ligament 

768 

Gastric  juice 

975 

Bnii 

789 

PerspiTation 

986 

Blood 

795 

SaUva        .        . 

999 

Sjmomlflii 

■d 

805 
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Bnt  the  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  which  fonn  water,  may  be 
nsefol  in  the  system  in  ways  demanding  their  separatioa  In 
the  ispid  strides  made  in  oi^anle  chemistry  within  the  last 
few  years,  ample  illustrations  have  been  discovered  of  this 
remarkable  fiict  When  simply  coming  in  contact  with  car- 
bonic acid,  which  is  always  present  in  the  system,  the  most 
remarkable  componnds  are  prodnced.  Starchy  and  sacdiarine 
principles,  out  of  which  animal  fat  may  be  formed,  contain 
only  elements  met  with  in  carbonic  add  and  water.  The 
following  table  proves  this : — 


entatueelormwl                            ^ 

DMd                DHd 

"H- 

Hhb^                              FoniKilL 

laeqi. 

tneqL 

12 

10 

24 

Studi                           CiiHuO,, 

12 

10 

ii 

Cane  Sngar    .                Cu  H„  On 

12 

11 

U 

Gam             .                0„H„Oa 

12 

11 

2i 

Grape  Sagar,  dry  .        Cu  Hu  On 

12 

12 

21 

Grape  Sngar,  crystals     Cm  Hh  Ou 

12 

U 

24 

As  Qi^ory  says,  this  important  group  contuns,  in  every 
instance,  hydrogen  and  oxygen  in  the  proportion  to  form 
water,  so  that  the  whole  of  the  oxygen  of  the  carbonic  acid, 
bat  not  that  of  the  water,  has  been  separated.  They  may  be 
viewed  theoretically  as  formed  of  carbon  pliu  water;  thus 
starch  may  be  Ci£  +  10  HO. 

Water,  as  an  alimentary  principle,  is  found  taken  into  the 
system  either  alone  or  chained  with  organic  and  inorganic 
constituents,  or  in  combination  with  articles  of  food.  Some 
people  think  there  are  animals  that  need  not  and  should  never 
drink,  such  as  the  rabbit,  the  sheep,  and  even  the  kangaroa 
But  this  mistaken  popular  notion  has  arisen  &om  these 
animals  deriving  enough  water  for  their  purposes  from  a  suc- 
culent vegetable  diet  Feed  the  rabbit  on  dry  bran,  and  he 
will  like  a  little  water.    Place  the  sheep  in  liie  desert,  and  it 
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will  hunt  for  water  like  any  other  animal  susceptible  of  thirsty 
soiaations. 

Water  not  only  carries  into  the  system  materials  capable 
of.  BolntioD,  but  it  holds  in  snspension  aabstances  which,  in 
stone  cases,  are  nutritioos,  but  in  others  may  be  poisonoos. 
The  purest  water  is  not  necessarily  the  best  for  man  or 
animals,  and  it  is  to  the  absence  of  some  saline  constituents 
in  mountain  waters  that  cretinism  has  been  ascribed  in  the 
Alp&  Dir^  water  is  not  necessarily  ii^nrioDS,  but  there  is 
probably  no  more  prolific  sonrce  of  disease  in  man  and  animals. 
This  was  proved  in  r^;ard  to  cholera.  Dr  Lankester  tells  us, 
in  his  interesting  popular  lectures :  "In  ISSi  I  was  requested, 
by  the  Vestry  of  the  Parish  of  St  James,  Westminster,  to 
examine  the  water  from  the  pomp  in  Broad  Street,  Galden 
Square.  The  cholera  had  broken  out  there,  and  killed  five 
lumdred  people  in  less  than  a  week,  and  &.e  late  Dr  Snow 
had  accused  the  pomp  of  doing  all  this  mischief  Now  I 
detected  noUiing  remarkable  in  that  water  but  the  filaments 
of  a  fiingns.  It  was  a  very  cnrions  fungus,  and  interested 
me  so  mach,  that  I  published  an  account  of  it*  Its  dis- 
covery in  the  water  led  to  an  investigation  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  well,  and  then  it  was  discovered  that  the  well 
had  for  some  time  been  in  commmiication  with  the  cesspool 
of  an  ai^oining  house,  and  subject  to  periodical  overflows  of 
its  contents.  I  have  since  seen  these  flocculent  fongi  in  im- 
pure water,  and  you  will  easily  recognise  them  in  the  organic 
contents  of  well-water  and  sewer-water.  Ilieee  fdngi-form 
filaments  are  accompanied  wiA  sombre,  ugly-looking  anl- 
makmles,  which  are  seldom  found  in  pure  water.  There 
is  also  an  ill-&vonied-looking  little  worm,  mnch  smaller 
than  a  thread-worm,  and  belong^g  to  the  same  fiunily  of 

*  QHorfarly  Journal  of  Mieroieopieal  Seienet,  vol  iv. 

..,Cooi^lc 
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animals,  which  coDstantly  presents  itself  in  impure  waters. 
These  tilings  live  in  water  containing  decomposing  animal 
and  vegetable  matter ;  and  it  is  this  matter  which  is  injurioua. 
So  that,  although  the  living  creatuies  themselves  are  not  in- 
jurious, the  water  they  live  in  is." 

On  the  subject  of  organic  impurities,  Dr  Lankester  says: 
"  Otganic  matters  may  be  dissolved  in  water,  and  then  they 
cannot  be  found  by  the  microscope:  The  chemist  estimates 
these  by  the  qttantity  of  nitrogen  which  he  obtains  from  the 
deposit  of  water  which  has  been  evaporated;  but  it  is  veiy 
difficult  to  estimate  this  form  of  impurity.  I  have  found  the 
permanganates  of  potash  and  soda  a  very  good  rough  test  foe 
ascertaining  the  presence  of  this  dissolved  matter.  Pei^ 
manganic  acid  and  the  permanganates  contain  latge  quantities 
of  oxygen;  and,  when  they  are  brought  in  contact  with 
oiganic  matters,  they  lose  their  oxygen  and  become  changed 
in  colour.  If  yon  take  permanganate  of  soda,  which  is  sold 
in  the  shops  under  the  name  of  Candy's  Disinfecting  Fluid, 
and  pat  it  into  pure  water,  it  produces  first  a  deep  violet,  and 
afterwards  a  beantiiul  permanent  red  colour.  If  the  water, 
however,  contdns  organic  matters,  the  red  colour  soon  dis- 
appears, and  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  organic  matter 
will  be  its  decoloriziug  agency.  Now,  if  you  take  a  series  (^ 
waters  of  different  degrees  of  impurity,  you  will  find  that  the 
water  which  has  least  impurity  retains  the  most  colour.  I 
have  tried  this  in  so  many  instances  with  a  perfectly  success- 
ful result,  that  I  can  confidently  recommend  it  as  a  test  for 
ascertaining  the  relative  quantities  of  impurity  in  water. 
The  same  test  has  been  applied  by  Dr  Angus  Smith  tbr  ascer- 
taining the  organic  impurity  of  the  atmosphere;  and  by  this 
means  he  has  arrived  at  some  very  interesting  results.  It 
should,  however,  be  recollected  that  many  other  impurities 
besides  -those  of  organic  origin  may  ^dst  in  the  atmosphere 
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aod  act  upon  the  pemuuiganate.  This  Is  the  case,  for  instance^ 
wiUi  salpharoos  acid,  which  is  constantly  present  in  an  abno- 
ipbere  where  coal  and  coa!  gas  are  burned." 

IL  Chlobide  of  Sodium. — Common  salt  enters  largely 
into  tiie  composition  of  animals  and  vegetables;  and  when 
absent  in  the  food  of  the  former,  a  morbid  craving  for  it  ia 
(requ.enii.y  cJiserred.  Its  efifects  on  the  t^stem,  when  directly 
introduced,  are  most  salutary;  and,  in  some  diseases.  It  is 
valuable  as  a  preventative  and  cnrativ&  It  is  composed  of 
two  elements  possessing  powerftil  chemical  affinities.  The 
one  is  an  actively  bleaching  gas,  chlorine;  and  the  other  a 
metal,  susceptible  of  very  ready  oiydation,  sodinm.  These 
elements  are  not  separated  in  the  system;  and  one  of  the 
greatest  uses  they  serve  in  combination  is  not  in  connection 
with  chemical  changes,  but  rather  with  the  physical  transuda- 
tion, or  endoamosis  and  ezosmosis  occurring  so  constuitly  in 
the  system. 

The  quantity  of  common  salt  in  different  constitnenta  of 
the  body,  is  stated  by  Bobiu  and  Terdeil  as  follows,  in  1000 
parts: — 


Muscles 

.    20 

Bones  .       . 

.    2S 

Milk  .       . 

.   i-o 

SJira, 

.     1.5 

Urine  . 

.    3.0 

BUe     .        .         . 

.    35 

Blood .        . 

.    « 

Mucus 

.    6-0 

Aqueous  Humour 

.  no 

Vitreous  Humour 

.  14.0 

The  value  of  common  salt,  as  an  article  of  diet,  is  proved 
by  experiments,  performed  by  fionssinganlt,  on  bnllocka.  He 
gave  three  SOD  grains  of  salt  per  day,  and  other  three  had 
nona  He  says :  "Though  salt,  administered  with  the  food, 
has  bnt  little  effect  in  increasing  the  size  of  the  animal,  it 
appears  to  exeat  a  &Tonrable  influence  upon  his  qualities  and 
general  aspects.  Until  the  end  of  March  (the  experiment 
begui  in  Octob^),  the  two  lots  experimented  on  did  not 
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present  any  marked  difTerence  io  tHeir  appearance ;  bat  in 
the  course  of  the  following  April,  this  difference  became  qoite 
manifest,  even  to  an  impractised  eya  The  lot  Na  2  had 
then  been  without  salt  for  six  montlis.  In  the  j<^iiifioi^.lii  of 
both  lota,  the  skin  had  a  fine  and  snbstantial  texture,  eamly 
stretched  and  separated  fixan  the  ribs ;  but  the  hair,  which 
was  tarnished  and  disordered  in  the  bullocks  of  the  seccmd 
lot,  was  smooth  and  glistening  in  tliose  of  the  first  As  the 
exp^iment  went  on,  these  characters  became  more  mailed; 
and,  at  the  beginning  of  October,  the  animals  ctf  lot  Na  2, 
after  going  without  salt  for  an  entire  year,  presented  a  rough 
and  tanked  hid^  with  patches  here  and  there,  where  the 
skins  were  entirely  nncovered.  The  bullocks  of  lot  Ka  1 
retained,  on  the  contrary,  the  ordinary  aspect  of  stall-fed 
fmimiLlH,  Their  vivacity  and  their  frequent  attempts  at  mount- 
ing contrasted  strongly  with  the  dull  and  tmexcitable  aspect 
presented  by  the  others.  No  doubt  the  first  lot  would  have 
commanded  a  higher  price  in  the  market  than  the  second." 

Chloride  of  sodium  &Tonr8  digestion  so  much,  and  seema 
to  excite  the  appetite  to  such  an  extent,  that  it  is  not  to  be 
recommended  on  fimns  where  animals  are  liable  to  diseases 
arising  from  plethora ;  and,  though  I  have  known  it  prescribed 
for  splenic  apoplexy,  it  is  attended  with  an  un&vourable 
eS'ect  by  stimulating  the  production  of  blood 

I  have  before  said  that  chloride  of  sodium  does  not 
materially  induce  chemical  changes  in  the  body,  and  this  is 
proved  by  Barral's  researches,  which  indicate  that,  on^  a 
very  email  quantity  disappears  in  the  body,  and,  probably, 
nnde^^oes  there  a  double  decomposition,  with  phosphate  of 
potass  forming  chloride  of  potassium  and  phosphate  of  soda. 
Chloride  <^  sodium  is  freely  thrown  off  by  the  secretions — a 
certain  quantity,  howev^,  remuning  in  the  blood,  and  t^e  pro- 
portion there  found  being  spbject  to  very  slight  variation& 
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IIL  Phosphate  of  Lihb  has  been  termed  bone  earth, 
fnan  its  hardEsiiiig  osseous  tissae,  Uiongh  foand  in  variotiB 
other  parts  of  the  body.  Robin  and  Verdeil  state  the  quan- 
tity of  tihis  essential  principle  to  be,  in  1000  parts  of  the 
Mowing  substances  :- 


mel       .         .         .     885 
Destine  .643 


Muscles  .2.5 

Blood  .  .         .0.3 

Gastric  juice         .        .     0.4 
GutOages  . 

Hosphate  of  lime  is  readily  absorbed  by  milk,  and  exists 
in  aolntion  in  the  blood.  It  is  deposited  in  solid  tiesnes, 
irtiere  it  combines  intimately  vith  the 
animal  basis  of  the  structure  and  from 
which  it  can  be  separated  by  macera- 
tion in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  so  that 
a  bone  may  in  a  short  time  be  twisted 
in  any  direction,  and  turned  into  a  knot, 
as  represented  at  Fig.  9. 

Phosphate  of  lime  is  a  ciystallizable 
salt,  but  it  is  not  in  this  form  that  it  is 
met  wiUi  in  bones  in  which  it  would 
appear  that  the  presence  of  fluoride  of 
calcitim  prevents  ciystsllization. 

Phosphoric  acid,  not  only  in  combina- 
tion with  lime,  but  &ee,  is  a  most  im- 
portant element  in  the  animal  economy. 
Possessed  of  powerful  chemical  affini- 
ties, tiuB  remarkable  acid  exists  in  the  ^  '■  (i>Amv.) 
blood  and  the  tissues  only  to  contribute  to  their  integrity  and 
healthy  state,  whereas,  without  the  body,  it  is  dangerous  to 

Mlifnitt  life. 

Hiosphate  <rf  magnesia   is  always  in   coiynnction  with 
pboophate  of  limc^  and  alkaline  phoq>hate8  of  soda  and  potash 
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are  likewise  met  with  in  solids  and  flnlda,  and  it  has  been 
supposed  that  it  is  to  tfaes^  that  the  alkalinity  of  tlie  blood 
and  other  fluids  is  dna 

Camivorooa  animals  receiTe  a  proper  supply  of  phosphates 
from  aniina]  food,  and  especially  from  bones,  wheireas 
TE^etable  feeders  obtain  them  lai^y  &om  the  grasses. 
It  is  owing  to  the  latter  circumstance  ^t  the  value  of 
phosphatic  manures  has  bam  recognised;  and  in  proptalion 
that  the  phosphates  are  soluble  and  capable  of  nonriAhing  tiie 
plants,  are  theyralnable  in  fertilizing  the  land.  There  are  many 
dislsicts  in  the  south  of  Scodand  and  north  of  £n^and, 
where,  by  a  judicious  combination  of  phosphatic  and  ammo- 
niacal  manures,  a  disease  attended  with  scdtening  of  the 
bones,  and  termed  "  the  Stifiness,"  or  "  the  Cripple,"*  mi^t 
be  prevented — the  phosphates  being  essential  to  supply  a 
want  in  the  plants,  and  the  ammoniacal  juinciples  &vonring 
the  fall  derdopment  of  a  Inxuiiant  v^etation. 

Dr  Lankester  refers  to  an  interesting  feature  in  thehistoiy 
<^  phosphate  of  lime    He  sajre : — 

"  Liebig  has  shown  that  it  is  fai^y  probable  that  one 
of  the  causes  that  led  to  the  destruction  of  the  great  cities  of 
antiquity  was  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  a  supply  of  fbod  fbr 
their  inhabitants.  As  &ey  went  on  increasing,  the  soila  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  became  exhausted  of  the  phoE^dute, 
and,  at  last,  refused  to  grow  food  at  alL  As  the  means  of 
transit  were  not  so  perfect  as  they  are  now,  men  found  it 
easier  to  go  to  places  where  the  virgin  soil  produced  abund- 
ance of  food,  than  to  bring  the  food  to  their  cities.  Hence 
the  migrations  of  peoples,  and  the  desoUtlon  of  once  busy 
cities.  In  America  this  process  is  going  on  every  day. 
When  a  district  is  exhausted  of  its  mineral  food,  the  &rmer 

*  See  Edinburgh  Vitermary  Rteit*,  vol  iii 

..,Cooi^lc 
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finds  it  easier  to  transport  his  whole  family  and  possesaicms 
to  tlie  bodcwoods,  where  there  is  a  virgin  soil,  than  to  send  to 
a  distance  fw  his  mannres  to  fertilise  his  land.  It  has  been, 
then,  a  most  providential  event  fbi  Europe  the  discovery  of 
these  artificial  manures,  for  we  have  been  consuming  onr  own 
food,  the  phosphates  ctf  onr  soils;  and  instead  of  retnrning 
them  to  the  land,  throwing  them  into  tJie  sea.  But  even 
these  artificial  sources  may  fiul,  and  then,  unless  we  have 
ieamed  the  art  of  recovering  the  phosphates  we  have  used  for 
onr  life,  it  will  be  onr  tnm  to  share  the  &te  of  the  cities  of 
andqoi^,  and  men  will  point  to  the  ruins  of  our  cities,  as  we 
.  now  do  to  tJioae  <^  JBabylon,  and  Tyre,  and  Sidou." 

I  need  scarcely  add  how  noble  the  mission  of  the  agricnl- 
tnrist  is,  when,  by  the  light  of  science  and  mature  experience, 
he  can  multiply  the  plants,  increase  according  to  our  require- 
ments the  number  of  animalu  and  invigorate  th^  ctmstitn- 
tiiHM,  thna  tending  largely  to  enhance  the  prosperity  of  his 
conn^. 

rv.  Fldobide  of  CALcnm  is  found  in  bone  in  the  propor- 
tion of  3  or  4  per  ceni,  bat  more  largely  in  fossil  bones,  in 
which  it  exists  in  qnantitjes  as  high  as  12  or  16  per  cent.  It 
is  believed  that  this  is  due  to  the  more  ready  solatdon  and 
removal  of  phosphate  of  lime  from  bone  by  water,  chained  with 
carbonic  acid,  so  that  the  proportions  vary  materially  accord- 
ii^  to  the  state  of  preservation  of  osseon^  remains.  Fluoride 
of  eahnom  probably  renders  bones  tough  by  preventing  the 
ciystallization  of  the  phosphate. 

V.  Cabbosaxs  of  LiHB  is  a  salt  entering  into  the  system 
of  tithnalH  and  plants  in  the  form  of  a  soluble  bi-carbonate 
iriiich  is  contained  in  good  water.  In  this  soluble  form  it 
ensts  in  the  secretion  of  the  salivary  glands,  in  the  blood, 
and  in  the  urine  of  berbivora.  It  is  met  with  in  some  parts 
of  the  body  in  a  crystalline  form,  but  mote  largely,  as  in  the 
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bones,  in  combuution  with  phosphate  of  lime,  as  an  anua- 
phous,  granular,  earthy  principle,  destined  to  contribute  to 
the  solidity  of  the  skeleton.  In  invertebrate  animaU,  the 
carbonate  of  lime  forms  the  basis  of  the  solidi^ing  prin- 
ciples of  shells,  scales,  &c. 

YL  CA£BOKjt.TBOFSoDA.i8foimdintheblood,lymph,8aliTa, 
and  otlier  secretions  of  herbivorous  animals,  and  in  smaller 
proportions  in  man,  and  otber  omnivorous  and  candvorous 
animals.  The  qnanti^,  if  any,  under  many  circumstances,  is 
with  difficulty  appreciated,  from  the  readiness  with  which  the 
salt  is  formed  during  the  incineration  of  oi^i;anic  matters. 

yiL  Casbohatb  or  Potash,  like  the  preceding  salt,  obeys 
much  the  same  laws,  and  is  found  under  similar  circumstances. 
Potash  is  a  most  essential  element  in  the  food  of  man  and 
animals.  It  is  found  lai^ely  in  many  plants.  K^;ardingthe 
origin  of  the  alkaline  salts,  we  find  that  they  are  partly  intro- 
duced as  such  with  tlie  food,  and  partly  the  result  of  chemkal 
changes  within  the  body. 

"  Lehmann  found,  by  experiments  upon  his  own  persm, 
Uiat  within  thirteen  minutes  after  taking  half  an  ounce  of 
lactate  of  soda,  the  urine  had  an  alkaline  reactioD.  He  also 
observed  that,  if  a  solution  of  lactate  of  soda  were  injected 
into  the  jugular  veins  of  a  dog,  the  urine  became  alkaline  at 
the  end  of  five,  or,  at  the  latest,  of  twelve  minutes.  The  con- 
version of  these  salte  into  carbonates  takes  place,  therefore,  not 
in  the  intestines,  but  in  the  blood.  The  same  observer  found 
that,  in  many  persons  living  on  a  mixed  diet,  the  urine  be- 
came alkaline  in  two  or  three  hours  after  swallowing  ten 
grains  of  acetate  of  soda.  These  salts,  therefore,  on  being 
introduced  into  the  animal  body,  are  decomposed,  l^eir 
(»ganic  acid  is  destroyed,  and  replaced  by  carbonic  acid;  and 
they  are  then  discharged  under  the  fbrm  of  carbonates  of 
soda  and  potass." 


There  are  varions  principles  which  may  he  ohtained  from 
the  body  of  aa  animal,  or  &om  &e  substance  of  a  vegetable, 
and  which  are  recognised  as  important  in  indndog  important 
chemical  changes  in  the  body.  To  these  the  chloride  of 
sodinm,  carbonates,  and  phosphates  already  referred  to  be- 
long. Iron  most  be  regarded  as  on&  The  rapid  manner  in 
trhich  the  weak  and  emaciated  animal  rallies  under  treatment 
by  fermginona  tonics  indicates  their  powerful  reconstructive 
properties.  The  blood,  once  poor  and  watery,  becomes  plas- 
tic, of  a  deep  red  colonr,  and  maintains  a  great  activity  of 
fimctiou.  So  remarkable  is  the  influence  exerted  by  iron  on 
the  production  of  blood  red,  that  the  latter  was  believed  to 
be  a  red  salt  of  iron,  nntil  Graham  proved  that  there  was  not 
sofficient  iron  in  the  blood  to  colour  it,  and  Schcrer  demon- 
strated that  hffimatine  retained  its  properties  though  the  iron 
ma  dissolved  out  of  it 

VIIL  Iron. — Common  salt  is  extensively  diEFiised  over  the 
globe,  in  eveiy  substance,  organic  and  inorganic,  and  so  is 
iron.  Our  soils  contun  hig^  qnantities,  and  hence  the  plants 
receive  it,  through  which  animals  acquire  their  necessary, 
though  small,  proportion.  It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that 
this  constituent  of  blood  and  tissue,  though  in  infinitesimal 
quantities,  cannot  be  dispensed  witL  I  have  often  quoted 
Dr  Lankester's  Lectures  on  Food;  and  we  find  in  them, 
on  Uie  subject  of  iron :  "  The  French  are  in  the  habit  of 
performing  the  process  of  incremation  on  their  dead  friends; 
that  is  to  say,  instead  of  burying  them,  they  bum  them,  which 
is  a  much  more  wholesome  process.  The  Bomans  burned 
their  dead,  and  collected  their  ashes  in  an  urn,  which  they 
kept  as  a  memorial;  but  the  Frenchmen  do  better  than  this: 
they  would  not  be  Frenchmen  unless  they  could  improve 
upon  ihe  old  Roman  plan.  The  French,  after  burning  their 
friends,  take  the  ashes  and  extract  the  iron,  and  convert  it 
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iuto  a  mourning  ring,  whicli  they  wear  in  memory  of  t^eir 
dead  frienda  Here,  then,  we  have  a  very  conclnaiTe  proof 
that  iron  really  exists  in  Uie  homan  body." 

The  circumstance  here  referred  to  cannot  apply  to  any 
regular  practice,  because  the  French  bury  their  dead  as  we 
do;  still,  in  evidence  of  obtaining  a  certain  quantity  of  iron 
from  blood,  I  may  mention  that  a  Paris  physician  used  to 
wear  a  little  iron  ball  on  his  wateh-guard  composed  of  iron 
obtained  from  human  blood.  He  must  have  laboured  bard 
to  obtain  a  sufficient  quanti^,  as  the  amount  of  iron  in  blood 
is  not  very  greaL  Po^ifde  found  in  1 000  parts  the  following 
proportions  in  man  and  animals: — 


Man.         . 

.     1-26 

Cat  .        . 

.    1-23 

Ol    .        . 

.     1-25 

Sheep       . 

.    1-06 

Cow.         . 

.     MS 

Rabbit      . 

.    0«7 

Calf. 

.     1-11 

Hen.        . 

.    015 

Dog.         . 

.     1-45 

Pigeon      . 

.     0-62 

Iron,  as  an  element  of  the  animal  frame,  ranks  ru  impor- 
tance with  common  salt  uid  phosphate  of  lime;  and,  as 
Liebig  says,  "  It  is  quite  certain  that  if  iron  be  deluded 
from  food,  organic  life  cannot  be  supported." 

Manganese  is  another  metal  supposed  by  some  essential  to 
^e  integri^  of  many  animal  structures.  It  is  an  ingredient 
of  Scotch  soil,  and  hence  through  plants  finds  its  way  into 
Scotch  blood  and  muscle;  but  manganese  cannot  be  regarded 
in  the  same  light  as  iron.    It  is  not  essential  to  life. 

Lehmann  refers  to  proximate  principles  of  animal  i  and 
re^etables,  which  he  calls  accidental  mineral  substances.  He 
mentions,  under  this  head — alkaline  sulphates,  carbonate  of 
magnesia,  manganese,  arsenic,  copper,  lead,  ammoniacal  salts, 
and  sulphocyanide  of  sodium. 

Alkaline  sulphates,  except  in  the  bones  of  reptiles  and 
fishes,  do  not  exist  as  such  except  in  rare  instances,  and 
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tiieft  tA  flmall  quantities,  in  the  atfractofes  of  dnf  domeetid 


Oubonate  of  nugneeiA  is  rare  in  tihe  tissnes  of  animale. 
It  ii  fbmid  in  the  nrine  of  berbiTora,  being  derived  from  the 
cereals,  &om  which  traces  of  it  are  to  be  obtained. 

It  would  appear  that  the  widely  difflised  oxide,  arsenic,  is 
remored  &om  the  bodies  of  animals  with  some  difficolty,  and 
it  has  been  regarded  \>j  some  as  a  necessorf  principle  of  the 
body,  and  Uie  some  may  be  said  of  lead.  Arsenic  readily 
pmetoates  plante,  and  through  them  may,  under  certain 
fiivoorable  circumstances,  find  its  way  into  the  systems  of  our 


Free  ammonia,  which  is  supposed  alwa^  present  in  Uie 
blood,  has  been  alluded  to  by  Dr  Benjamin  Richardson  as 
one  of  the  most  important  proximate  principles  of  animals, 
inaamoch  as  to  it  is  due  the  persistent  fluidity  of  the  vital 
Said  Some  arguments  and  &ct8  can  be  supported  in  opposi- 
tion to  Dr  ffichardson's  views,  but,  according  to  him,  it 
is  the  jntoimate  principle  most  readily  separated  from  die 
iMdy,  because  escafung  the  moment  the  blood-vessels  are 
opened  and  blood  drawn.  In  some  diseases  ammoniacal  salts 
exist  in  the  blood,  and  it  were  interesting  if  their  presence 
could  be  demonstrated  in  the  many  disorders  so  suddenly 
btal  in  animals,  and  which  depend  on  an  almost  instantaneous 
change  in  the  constitution  of  and  tendency  to  coagulation  in 
the  blood. 

The  sulphocyanide  of  sodium  referred  to  by  Lehmann  is 
only  found  in  saliva  Other  chemists  state  it  to  be  a  sulpho- 
cyanide of  potassium,  and  not  of  sodiam. 

HTDBO-CABBONACEoue  OB  HEAT-Oimro  Pbikciples  or 
Food. — The  more  we  extend  our  knowledge  on  the  nature 
of  food  and  the  principles  on  which  our  domestic  animals  are 
to  be  fed,  the  more  must  we  recognise  the  importance  of  this. 
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interesting  group  of  Bnbstances.  If  the  propoiidMiB  held  to 
other  alimentAiy  principles  is  considered  sufficient  to  deter- 
mine theii  relative  value,  ve  must  class  the  hydro-carbons 
first  in  the  list,  though  much  depends  on  the  climate  in 
which  animals  liy&  Amongst  lis,  the  consumption  of  beat- 
giving  food  is  and  must  necessarily  be  enonnoos,  and  to  the 
horse,  destined  as  he  is  for  last  wori£,  die  supply  of  materials 
for  the  rapid  combustion  which  must  incessantly  go  on  in  his 
s^tem  must  be  very  great 

L  Stasch  (Gjt  Hio  Oio)  stands  at  the  head  of  this  groups 
It  wa»  for  long  considered  characteristic  of  plant  structure, 
but,  within  the  last  few  years  the  researches  of  microscopic 
anatomists  have  proved  the  existence  of  amyloid  or  starehy 
bodies  in  the  tissues  of  animals. 

Herbivorous  quadrupeds  are  constantly  receiving  various 
kinds  of  starch  into  their  systems.  The  varieties  are  distln- 
guished  by  a  peculiar  shape  of  the  granule,  as  indicated  by 
the  microscope.  Th^  all  indicate  the  same  chemical  proper- 
ties, being  transformed  into  dextrine  or  British  gum  by  the 
action  of  saliva  or  malt.  In  both  cases,  a  nitrogenons  body 
— an  aniinai  dioBtaae — ^is  regarded  as  inducing  the  change, 
tlioogh  this  is  brought  about  even  by  heatLug  starch  to  a 
cwt^  point  in  sealed  tubes,  with  water  containing  l-500th 
part  of  oxalic  acid.  The  d^trine,  which  passes  into  the 
intestines  or  which  continues  to  be  acted  upon  as  above,  is 
fbrther  transformed  into  glucose  or  grape-sugar,  in  which 
form  (he  hydro-carbons  are  hugely  found  in  the  blood  of  the 
mesenteric  veins  of  any  of  our  domestic  animals,  and,  sinnge 
to  say,  in  camivora  as  well  as  h^bivora.  Starch  is  tested 
by  iodine,  with  which  it  forms  a  blue  colour,  supposed  to  be 
owing  to  the  iodine  becoming  finely  divided,  and  adhraing  to 
the  starch  as  a  dye  does  to  the  fibres  of  cloth. 

It  is  glucose  that  we  find  in  the  blood  of  animals,  and 
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espedally  in  ibe  veins,  and  the  liver  exerts  a  most  important 
fimction  in  connection  vnth  the  transformation  of  t^ese  saccha- 
rine elements,  whereby  thej  are  either  better  prepared  for  im- 
mediate combostion,  or  for  the  production  of  animal  &tB,  &c 

Cane  sngar  supplies  the  system  vith  a  similar  principle, 
and  is  readily  transformed  into  glucose  or  grape-sugar. 

There  are,  however,  other  sugars  found  in  the  animal 
oiganism,  such  as  lactine,  or  sugar  of  milk,  which  is  obtained 
by  evaporating  clarified  whey.  It  ia  thus  obtained  in  the 
form  c^  bard,  white  crystals,  soluble  in  5  or  6  parts  of  cold 
and  2}  of  hot  water.  It  is  susceptible  of  the  vinous,  lactic, 
and  butyric  fermentations;  and  it  is  well  known  (says 
Gregory)  that  some  nattons  prepare  an  intoxicating  Uqaor 
&om  milk  by  fermentation. 

Itwmte  is  a  saccharine  principle  obtained  from  the  juice 
of  flesh,  and  is  not  susceptible  of  undergoing  alcoholic  fer- 


II.  Fats  and  Oils. — The  rapid  production  of  &t  in  the 
body  is  an  indication  of  how  readily  the  hydro-caibons 
derived  from  the  v^table  world  are  transformed  into  the 
heat-producing  elements  of  the  animal  organization. 

Fat  enters  lai^y  into  the  compositioti  of  many  substances, 
but  is  more  especially  btored  up  in  adipose  tissna  It  is  a 
vesicular  structure,  blended  with  the  connecting  tissue  of 
the  body,  and  becoming  largely  distended  with  fatty  prin- 
ciples iu  animals  in  a  state  of  obesity.  Fat  is  deposited  in 
the  bones,  where  it  constitutes  the  '  marrow.'  It  tends  to  pre- 
serve form,  and,  where  it  is  destined  for  this  ofSce,  it  does  not 
readily  waste,  especiaUy  in  a  position  such  as  within  the  eye- 
socket  of  the  hors& 

The  origin  of  &t  in  the  body  is  three-fold: — "  First,  it  is 
derived  ready  formed  from  plants;  secondly,  it  is  formed,  in 
tiie  absence  (^  o^^,  or,  when  oxygen  is  defident,  by  the 
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deffiddatioii  of  sugar,  irtuch  thtu  snpplies  the  oxygen  waatad ; 
uid  thirdly,  it  ia  also  formed  by  a  species  of  fermenfeatiOTi, 
along  with  carbonic  add  and  hydn^en,  the  latter  being  con* 
verted  into  water  by  the  oxygen  of  the  blood." — (Gehgobt.) 

Both  in  animab  andv^^etables  do  the  oils  exist  in  veeicUe, 
from  which  they  may  be  expressed,  and  appear  in  the  shape 
of  minute  globoles  of  Tarions  sizes  in  the  field  of  (he 
microscope. 

Animal  &t8  are  divided  into  two  groups — those  tliat  are 
saponiSable,  and  those  that  are  not  eaponifiabla  The  first 
undergo  decomposition  when  in  the  presence  of  an  alkali,  so 
that  the  fat^  acid  set  free  combines  with  the  latter  to  form 
soap,  and  a  base,  glycerine,  is  deposited.  It  is  this  change 
that  the  saponifiable  &ts  ondei^  when  acted  upon  by  Uie 
intestinal  juices,  which  are  capable  of  fbrming  a  &tty  emnl- 
sion.  Fats  being  themeelves  iosolnble,  cannot  be  absorbed 
until  thus  modified  by  the  pancreatic  and  oUier  secretions. 

Qlycerine  is  a  dense,  sweet  liquid,  i^ch  does  not  readily 
decompose,  and,  when  introduced  into  the  system,  acts  much 
like  cod-liver  oil 

The  ciystalline  &ts  met  with  in  animals  snch  as  cholesterine 
and  serolin,  are  developed  there  by  chemical  changes,  and  do 
not  exist  in  vegetable  matter.  With  regard  to  cholesterine, 
there  would  appear  to  be  some  relation  between  it  and  the 
acids  of  bil& 

NlTKOOENona  Peihciples. — The  third  great  group  of  prin- 
ciples essential  in  food,  because  existing  as  constituents  of 
animal  tissue,  are  the  nitrogenous  or  albuminoid.  They 
exist  in  both  animal  and  vegetable  matter — albumen  in  Uie 
first,  and  gluten  in  the  second,  being  typical  of  Uie  class. 

Albumen,  fibrine,  and  caseine  are  the  principal  albuminoid 
substances  in  animals,  and  they  all  contain  a  definite  propor- 
tion of  nitrogen,  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  carbon,  bo  ihat  they 
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luTe  beea  r^arded,  in  accordance  with  a  theory  of  MtUder, 
as  cfHnpoanda  of  a  principle,  proteine,  which  is  supposed  to 
connst  of  the  four  elements  in  the  proportion  referred  to,  and 
siUphar  or  phosphoma  Frot^e,  according  to  MiUder, 
containa  Cw  Kg  Hn  On,  and  the  albomen  of  egg  might  be 
indicated  as  consisting  of  proteine  lOeq.  +  leq.  of  aulphnr 
and  leq.  of  phosphorus.  The  objections  to  the  proteine 
theory  are,  that  no  snch  compound  perfectly  free  from  sulphur 
exists;  wiUi  regard  to  the  phosphorus,  r^;arded  as  charac- 
tmstic  of  some  substances,  it  probably  only  exists  in  animal 
tissues,  in  the  form  of  salts  of  phosphoric  add;  Mulder's 
formulie  have  been  proved  erroneous.  The  expression  '  pro- 
teine compound'  is,  however,  still  used  to  indicate  the  albu- 
minoid group. 

The  nitrogenous  substances  are  characterised  by  the  pre- 
sence of  snlphnr  in  them,  by  the  absence  of  any  crystalline 
form,  by  the  complex  chemical  constitution  above  refm^  to, 
and  which  renders  them  most  unstable  compounds ;  they  yield 
at  once  to  chemical  changes  when  separated  fnm  the  living 
orgamsm,  and  especially  if  exposed  freely  to  air,  under  the 
combined  influence  of  heat  and  moisture. 

The  albuminoid  substances  agree  in  certain  chemical 
diaracters: — "  They  dissolve,  with  the  aid  of  heat,  in  potash, 
and  the  solution  blackens  the  salts  of  lead,  proving  that  part 
at  least  of  the  sulphur  is  present  in  an  unoxidised  state 
They  all  dissolve,  with  the  aid  of  heat,  in  strong,  hydrochloric 
acid,  yielding,  if  air  be  admitted — not  otherwise — a  piirple 
solution,  which  after  a  time  changes  to  a  dark  brown.  The 
very  acid  liquid  which  is  obtained  by  dissolving  mercury  in 
its  own  weight  of  nitric  acid,  gives  a  very  intense  red  colour 
to  all  these  substances.  This  character  is  so  well  marked, 
that  we  can  in  this  way  detect  the  presence  of  I  part  of  albu- 
men in  100*000  of  water.    When  oxidised  by  sulphuric  acid 
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and  peroxide  of  mangsQese,  or  by  sulphoric  acid  and  bichro- 
mate (^  potaah,  or  by  fusion  with  caustic  potash,  they  all 
yield  similar  products  j  namely,  compounds  of  the  series  of 
aldehyde;  of  that  of  acetic  add;  c^  the  nytrOe  series,  benzoic 
acid,  and  oil  of  bitter  abnonds,  leucine  and  tyroaina" — 
(Gebooey.) 

I  have  referred  to  the  tendency  to  decomposition  in  these 
Cfmiples  oi^ianic  compounds.  Bat  a  Teiy  remarkable  feature 
of  the  group  is  their  disposition  to  induce  change  in  materials 
vith  which  they  come  in  contact,  and  often  by  catalysis — 
that  is  to  say,  without  snffering  change  t^iemselves. 

The  peculiar  tendency  to  solidify  characterizes  all  proteine 
compounds,  and  the  condition  assumed  is  so  peculiar  as  to 
merit  the  distinctiTe  name  '  coagnlatioa'  Casein  curdles  or 
coagulates  when  acids  are  thrown  in  milk;  fibrine  coagulates 
spontaneously  from  exposure  to  air,  and  albumen  hardens 
when  heated. 

The  whole  of  the  albuminoid  principles  are  susceptible  of 
being  simply  dried,  and  thus  transformed  from  the  liquid  to 
the  sohd  state;  but  in  that  condition  they  greedily  absorb 
water,  and  are  restored  by  it  to  their  natural  condition.  They 
are  termed  hygroaeopic  from  this  peculiar  property. 

The  &nner  supplies  them  in  his  crops  by  dressing  the  land 
richly  with  ammoniac^  manure;  and,  so  important  are  the 
nitrogenous  principles  to  life,  that  both  animals  and  vegetables 
tbrive  most  certainly  and  most  rapidly  when  the  elements 
capable  of  forming  proteine  compounds  are  freely  supplied 
theuL  £zcess  is  injurious,  and  probably  more  so  than  excess 
in  the  supply  of  other  principles,  saline,  or  hydro-carbonaceous, 
which  are  more  easily  stored  or  discharged  from  the  system, 
and  do  not  induce  a  dangerous  plethora. 

I.  Albuurn. — Animal  albumen  is  found  in  the  shape  f^ 
the  white  of  ^gs,  and  ite  analytda  leads  to  the  formula 


Ccu  Not  S,  Hige  Ogg,  beffides  phoephatoe.  The  albumen  of 
the  blood's  serum  contains  1  eq.  less  sulphur.  In  ve^toblee 
albumen  is  sometimes  fluid,  but  in  moat  seeds  it  is  solid. 
In  BtiiinRila  it  is  always  Suid,  soluble  in  water,  and  coagulable 
at  a  temperature  of  140°  or  160°.  The  more  diluted  albu- 
men is,  the  greater  is  the  heat  required  to  harden  it ;  and 
when  coagulated,  it  is  insoluble  in  water.  Mineral  salts 
coagulate  albumen,  and  this  is  particularly  the  case  with 
corrosive  sublimate,  of  which  a  very  small  quantity  is  required 
to  indnce  the  necessary  change.  It  is  the  ready  change 
which  occurs  by  (be  approach  between  albumen  and  many 
of  Uie  poisonous  mineral  salts,  which  renders  the  former  a 
nlnable  antidote  in  cases  of  poisoning.  Creosote,  adds,  fer- 
rocyanide  of  potassium,  and  an  infusion  of  galls,  are  all 
citable  cf  coagnlatiiig  albumen ;  and  the  gastric  juice  eflect^ 
tbia,  in  order  that  the  solidified  principle  may  be  digested. 

U.  FiBBDiB  exists  in  small  proportion  in  the  blood  of 
aniriin.lii^  and  is  the  basia  of  their  muscular  systenL  It  is 
spontaneooaly  coagulable  whenever  it  is  removed  from  the 
body  and  exposed  to  the  air.  I  most  defer  the  consideratacoi 
of  the  causes  of  coagulation  and  the  nature  of  the  pheno- 
menon for  some  future  time;  but  I  may  mention,  that  within 
the  vessels  and  in  contact  with  living  tissue  it  does  not 
readily  coagulate;  and  when  this  change  has  occurred,  it 
ceases  to  be  soluble  in  water  or  serum.  In  coagulating,  it 
acquires  a  peculiar  film)ns  appearance,  and  is  very  bulky, 
from  the  quanti^  of  water  it  contains.  If  acted  on  by  acetic 
acid,  it  swells  into  a  jelly-lihe,  translucent,  and  tremulous 
mass,  and  is  then  soluble  in  boiling  water.  "Coagulated 
fibrine,  whether  vegetable  or  animal,  when  covered  with 
water,  and  left  to  itself  undergoes  a  change ;  a  small  part  of 
it  pntrifiee,  and  the  rest  is  dissolved.  The  liquid,  &eed  &om 
&t  by  filtration,  now  contains  albnmen,  coagulable  by  heat 
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and  acids ;  and  Qua  is  accoimted  for  by  the  &ct,  that  the 
proportion  of  the  organic  elements  is  the  same  in  both." — 
(GBBOOHY.) 

III.  Casedte. — This,  as  Dr  Gregory  eays,  is  the  third 
great  form  of  sanguigenous  matter  found  in  r^^etables,  and 
in  largest  proportion  in  leguminous  seeds,  hence  called 
l^^nmine.  It  is  the  azotised  constitaent  of  milk,  and  dis- 
tingoiahed  from  albnmen  by  not  coagulating  under  ihe  in- 
fluence of  heat,  but  by  dUnte  acids,  which  are  unable  to 
coagulate  albmnen.  "  In  milk,  which  is  alkaUoe,  caseiue  is 
dissolved,  along  with  sugar  of  milk,  salts,  and  suspended  oil 
<x  butter.  When  milk  turns  sour,  its  alkali  is  gradually 
neutralised  and  overpowered  by  lactic  acid,  produced  by  the 
fermentation  of  sugar  of  milk,  and  the  cas^e  at  last  coaga- 
Utes  from  the  presence  of  free  add.  It  is  absolutely  certain 
that  caseine.  Id  tfte  n-niigfti  body,  can  yield  albumen,  and 
fibrine,  because  young  animals,  fed  on  milk  alone,  prodoce 
blood  and  muscle,  and  mine  contains  no  other  sajoguigenoos 
compound  than  casein&  Cheese  is  coagnlated  and  pressed 
oasdue,  and  when  made  from  well-skimmed  milk,  is  neaily 
pure ;  but  that  made  from  sweet  milk  or  cream  contains  also 
much  butter.  The  infosion  of  the  lining  membrane  of  a  calfs 
fourth  stomach,  or  rennet,  as  it  is  called,  contains  albumen  or 
scone  other  substance  of  a  like  nature,  in  a  state  of  decay, 
that  is,  of  decomposition.  It  acts  on  the  sugar  in  milk,  con- 
verts a  part  of  it  into  lactic  acid,  and  thus  causes  coagulation ; 
but  as  curd  is  formed  before  the  milk  has  become  sour,  we 
must  infer  either  that  the  caseine  coagulates  as  soon  as  the 
milk  becomes  neutral,  or  that  ^e  ferment  or  rennet  coags- 
lates  it  by  an  action  of  contact  Perhaps  both  are  true.  Nay, 
it  has  been  found  that  milk,  even  when  made  distinctly  alka- 
line, coagulates  with  rennet  if  warmed  rather  more  than 
without  the  aUiaU.    Indeed,  it  would  appear  that  the  curd,  a 
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coagalated  casone,  is  a  compound  of  casane  with  phoqdutte 
td  limb  For  if  an  acid  be  oantionsly  added,  so  as  jnat  to 
neotralise  the  alkali,  the  milk  remains  liquid,  but  coagulates 
flu  boiling,  and  this  cord  is  like  that  from  rennet,  insolnble 
in  alkaline  solnti(His,  in  which  pore  caaeine  is  solubla  Ca- 
aone  is  the  proper  ferment  for  the  lactic  and  butyric  fermen- 
tK&oa,  as  fibrine  or  gluten  is  for  the  vinous  fermratation. 
The  caserne  of  peas  and  beans  is  obtained  by  rabbiug  up  the 
seeds  with  water,  aod  allowing  the  starch  to  settle.  We  have 
then  a  solnHon  of  caseine,  tnrbid,  and,  bnt  iw  the  absence  of 
butter  and  sugar,  hardly  to  be  distinguished  from  skimmed 
milk.  The  Chinese  make  cheese  from  peas  and  beana,  and 
coagnUte  it  by  remiet  This  oheeee,  when  it  decays  or  putri- 
fiea,  acquires  the  peculiar  smell  and  taste  which  characterise 
the  cheese  from  milk  in  the  same  states.  Fresh  cheese  is 
tartatess,  save  for  the  butter  in  it ;  but  on  keeping,  oily  acids, 
nek  as  bntyrio  and  valerianic  acids,  and  ammonia,  am  slowly 
finmed,  and  hence  the  strong  flavour  of  old  cheesa" 

The  whole  of  the  nitit^Qons  principles  have  a  remarkable 
affinity  tar  the  phosphates,  and  Qas  is  most  useful  in  the 
laooesB  oi  nutritaon.  niosphates  enter  largely  in  solntion 
in  milk,  which  is  tiiua  r^dered  fit  nutriment  for  a  young 
inimal  requiring  bone  earth  to  harden  its  skeleton,  and  albn- 
mm  performs  the  same  office  for  &e  chick  in  ow. 

There  are  many  other  Bubstancee  in  plants  and  imimftln 
contaijung  nitrogen,  and  a  very  remarkable  group  in  the  latter 
may  be  classed  under  Uie  head  'Extractive  matters.'  By  this 
we  mean  substances  obtained  besides  all  we  have  mentioned, 
and  which  are  soluble  in  wat«r,  but  some  also  in  water  and 
rectified  spirit,  and  others  likewise  in  pure  alcohol 

The  gelatinous  class  of  nitrogen-containing  principles  is  a 
vny  important  on&  Gelatine  is  the  bads  of  the  connective 
and  whit«  fibrous  tissue,  and  in  a  slightly  modified  form,  as 
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chondrm,  it  ia  fotmd  in  cartilage  and  a  few  other  Btmctnres. 
Qetattne  is  not  coagulable  lilie  the  albaininoid  principles,  but 
it  is  in  the  form  of  a  tremoloas  man  when  cold,  and  liquifies 
OD  the  addition  of  heat.  It  is  precipitated  hj  tannic  add, 
alcohol,  tether,  and  corrosive  sublimate,  but  not  by  the  pms- 
siate  of  potasL  Its  formula  is  Cn  Nu  H«  Oa*.  Qr^oiy 
s^  that  the  property  of  gelatinizing  depends  on  the  presence 
(tf  phosphates;  for  vhen  gektine  is  long  boiled  with  water 
alone,  or  with  a  little  alkali,  phosphate  of  lime  is  deposited, 
and  the  solution  no  longer  foima  a  jelly  on  cooling.  Cbond- 
rinei  though  r^narded  as  a  form  of  gelatine,  di^rs  from  it 
in  being  precipitated  when  in  solution  by  acids,  alum,  and 
salts  of  lead,  which  do  not  preupitate  the  latter. 

Gelatine  has  been  considered  by  various  authraities  as  in- 
nutaritious,  but  though,  like  other  materials,  inanfficieDt  in 
itself  to  support  life,  nevertheleas  it  forms  one  of  the  usefiil 
elements  of  food.  As  Lewes  says,  "  Bernard  has  shows  that 
port  of  the  gelatine  is  converted  into  sugar;  and  sugar,  we 
know,  is  necessary  to  the  organism.  It  may  also  be  converted 
into  &t;  and,  as  has  been  said,  there  is  much  evidence  to 
show  that  it  may  be  converted  into  albumen,  among  the  ccnn- 
plex  processes  of  vital  diemistiy ;  bat  whatever  may  be  the  de- 
cision respecting  tins  point,  tiiere  can  be  no  legitimate  reason 
for  denying  that  gelatine  ranks  among  nntritive  prisciplesL" 

The  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  tjie  knowledge  possessed 
■  r^arding  the  proximate  principles  of  food  are : — 

Firstly,  That  they  approach  as  nearly  as  possible  the  con- 
dition in  which,  they  exist  in  animals. 

Secondly,  That  the  wwtt  in  ibod  of  any  of  the  proximate 
principles  of  animal  tissue  often  induces  a  special  craving  for 
it,,  and  must  be  supplied  to  |a«vent  disorder. 

TAtn%,  That  no  single  element  contains  tliat  which  is 
necessaiy  for  the  maintenance  of  life,  and  we  cannot  declare 
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s  m&terial  ionntritioiis  becanse.  Then  given  alone,  it  Is  in- 
suffident  to  nooriah. 

Fourthly,  The  proximate  principles  vary  in  proportions  in 
different  kinds  of  food,  and  a  combiuatioB  of  varioae  fonns  of 
the  latter  is  essentisl  in  all  animals. 

The  &ct8  brought  out  in  the  foregoing  pages  are  essential 
in  order  that  we  may  understand  the  process  of  digestion  in 
the  lower  animals,  and  i^r  describing  the  changes  which  the 
di&rent  principles  undergo  in  the  alimentary  canal,  I  shall 
refer  to  foods  and  the  methods  of  feeding. 

Mastication. — In  many  animals  food  has  to  be  divided 
and  triturated  in  the  month  between  teeth,  which  are  lodged 
in  bony  jaws,  and  these  moved  by  powerful  mnscles. 

There  are  two  distinct  jaws :  the  npper,  immovable;  and 
the  lower,  which,  by  a  joint  with  the  temporal  bone,  moves 
away  from  or  closes  on  to  the  upper  jaw.  The  character  of  the 
j<Httt  indicates  the  habits  of  the  animal  The  rodent  is  en- 
dowed with  back  and  forward  movement  by  the  disposition  of 
the  arldcnlar  head  of  the  lower  jaw,  and  its  corresponding  con- 
cavity. In  the  camivora  a  simple  opening  and  closing  or 
champing  is  ensured  by  the  arrangement  of  the  bones,  and  in 
heibivora  a  lateral  and  partially  rotatory  movement  is  possible. 

The  teeth,  lodged  in  the  jaws  for  mastication,  and  acting 
also  as  offensive  and  defensive  organs,  are  either  simple  or 
compound.  Compound  teeth  are  only  observed  in  herbivorous 
animals,  presenting  a  surface  composed  of  materials  varying 
in  density  and  hardness,  so  as  to  ensure  a  constantly  rough 
aoriace  for  the  purposes  of  grinding  (see  Kg.  25.)  A  good 
millstone  is  composed  of  materials  which  wear  with  a  different 
degree  of  rapidity,  and  thus  the  sur&ce  rubs  down  most 
effectnally  the  materials  over  which  it  passes.  The  simple 
tooth,  as  shown  at  Fig.  20,  is  all  covered  by  solid  enamel  or 
ivory,  of  a  distinct  white  colour,  and  harder  than  any  other 
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stmctnre  in  the  body.  Id  the  compoond  tooth  the  enamel 
dips  into  the  anr&ce  of  the  crown,  and  in  some  animalB,  as 
tike  elephant,  we  may  regard  a  compound  tooth  as  a  series 
of  flattened  teeth  arranged  in  a  row,  and  connected  l^  a 
Btmctore  called  cement,  or  crusta  pebxisa.  This  cement  only 
covers  the  fang  of  a  simple  tooth,  vrtiereas  it  dips  in  between 
tlie  layers  of  enamel  in  compoimd  teeth,  and  when  the  tooth 
LB  atill  wholly  enclosed  within  its  cavity,  a  layer  of  cement 
covers  the  crown  also.  The  pointed  fang  or  fangs  of  the 
teeth  are  pierced  by  an  opening  which  enters  a  cavity  shown 
at  Figs.  12  or  18.  This  is  the  pulp  cavity,  contfuning  blood- 
vessels and  nerves,  which  ramify  in  a  delicate  fibro-ceUnlar 
structare,  constltntang  the  pulp.  The  latter  is  prolonged  all 
over  its  surface  into  an  infinite  nnmber  of  small  fannel-shaped 
apertures,  which  are  continuous  with  tubes  of  the  dentine  or 
inner  structure  of  the  tooth.  The  dentine  constitntee  the 
bulk  of  both  crown  and  fang,  and  a  section  of  the  dentane 
proves  it  to  be  formed  of  a  densely  packed  mass  of  tubes 
with  distinct  walls,  and  which  run  from  the  pulp  cavity  to 
the  outer  surface  of  the  dentine,  near  which  tJiey  ramify.  In 
this  course  the  dentinal  tabes  bend,  and  have  a  beantiful 
wavy  appearance.  The  material  between  the  tubes,  or  matnx 
(tf  the  dentine,  is  a  perfectly  homc^^oos  substance,  arranged 
probably  in  all  animals  in  superimposed  layers. 

The  enamel  is  composed  of  pentagonal  or  hexagonal  long 
prisms  or  enamel  fibres,  closely  packed  bother  and  arranged 
in  a  radiaUng  manner  from  the  dentinal  or  attached  snrfitce. 
The  enunel  prisms  take  a  course  outwards,  similar  to  that 
of  the  dentinal  canals,  and  decussate,  so  that  entire  band- 
sh^ied  layers  of  tliem  extend  in  very  various  directions  &om 
the  dentine  as  far  as  the  outer  sorface  of  the  enamel  The 
enamel  covers  the  crown,  and  passes  over  the  neck  of  the 
tooth,  getting  thin  and  only  partially  covering  the  fiug 
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The  cement  is  the  trae  bone  of  tooth,  or  substantia  oe- 
toidea. 

I  have  sud  that  in  »  compound  tooth  Uie  wearing  snrfiue 
is  composed  of  materials  of  different  d^rees  of  hardness. 
Hie  sabatuices  are  the  enamel,  denlane,  and  cnista  petroea  or 
cement,  the  chemical  composition  of  which  explains  Uiis  dr- 
cnmstance,  as  seen  by  th»  annexed  table. 

Oi^anic  substances, .        .         .     28-01  359        32-24 

Inoi^^c  sabstances,        .        .     71*99         96*41         6776 

Tbns  the  sharp  angles  and  prominences  of  the  ctmipoond 
teeth  (see  Fig.  23),  are  fonned  by  enamel,  the  deeper  hollows 
by  wearing  of  c^nent,  and  the  mateiial  worn  between  the 
two  is  the  dentine. 

I  have  referred  to  the  puip,  which  is  a  vascnlar  structure 
endowed  ynOx  exquisite  sensibili^,  and  lodged  in  the  central 
cavity  of  the  tooth  (see  Pig.  21.)  The  pu^  is  popularly 
termed  the  '  quick '  of  the  tooth,  and  when  exposed  to  the 
contact  of  ur  or  fore^n  substances,  great  pain  is  felt 
by  man  or  animaL  But,  in  addition  to  the  pulp,  we  have 
connected  with  the  teeth,  the  membrane  or  periosteum  lining 
the  tooth  socket,  which  is  applied  over  the  bugs,  is  soft,  and 
contains  vessels  and  many  delicate  nerves.  The  last  of  the 
soft  tissues  compose  the  gum,  which  is  the  lining  membrane 
of  the  mouth  reflected  over  the  jaw,  and  embracing  the  necks 
of  the  teeth. 

Authors  are  not  all  agreed  as  to  the  periods  of  eruption 
and  change  in  the  teeth  occurring  in  the  domestic  aniinals. 
and  tJiis  may  be  seen  by  comparing  Erentzer's  table  on  the 
annexed  page  with  the  tables  which  follow  it,  especially  an 
r^;&rds  the  dentition  in  rumiuants  and  in  the  pig. 
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In  order  to  consider  this  subject  more  fully,  we  may  com- 
mence with  the 

Tbeth  in  Heebivora, — The  incisor  teeth  vary  in  impor- 
tance in  our  grass-feeding  animals,  and  are  absent  in  the 
upper  jaw  of  the  rmninant,  where  their  place  is  occupied 
by  the  fibro-elastic  pad  referred  to  at  page  13.  In  the 
horse  there  are  two  paira  of  tushes,  and  we  observe  twelve 
large  molars  in  the  upper  and  lower  jaw.  In  front  of  the 
molars  there  are  occasionally  small  rudimentary  teeth,  called 
by  horsemen  wolves'  teetii,  and  various  superstitions  are 
connected  with  these  accidental  and  harmless  elements  of 
the  dental  apparatus.  The  molar  teeth  of  the  horse  have 
the  grooves  produced  by  the  cement  arranged  longitudinally 
to  &Tour  mastication.    (See  Fig.  23.) 

To  DETEBHIKE  THE  AqB  OF  THE  HOBSE  BY  THE  TeeTH. — 

It  is  chiefly  by  the  incisor  teeth  that  we  can  tell  how  old  a 
horse  is,  and  it  is  important  to  consider  the  change  in  shape 
and  general  appearance  which  these  teeth  undergo.  There 
■re  temporary  and  permanent  incisors.  The  first  have  a 
broad  crown,  flattened  somewhat  from  before  back,  with  a 
wearing  surface  far  wider  from  side  to  rade  than  from  behind 
fbrwarda.  They  have  a  distinct  neck,  and  a  narrow  sharp 
fimg.  The  appearance  of  the  temporary  teeth  is  shelly,  and 
there  is  a  well-marked  depression  or  iniundibulnm  on  the 
apper  aspect.  The  front  of  the  tooth  is  of  a  pearly  white, 
and  grooved  or  fluted.  (See  Fig&  10,  14.)  The  permanent 
mdsor  is  much  larger  than  the  temporary.  Its  crown  thicker, 
of  a  duller  colour,  and  the  cavi^  or  inAmdlbulnm  is  deeper. 
(See  Figs.  17,  18.)  The  neck  of  the  tooth  is  not  so  weU 
defined,  tead  as  the  animal  acquires  age,  we  find  a  very  re- 
markable change  in  the  shape.  This  is  best  seen  at  Fig.  19, 
irtiich  represents  difierent  sections  of  the  permanent  incisor 
u  its  snr&ce  appears  from  progressive  wear. 
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It  is  from  birth  to  ibe  age  of  eight  years  tli&t,  from  the 
condition  of  ibe  "  marks "  or  dark  cavities  in  the  table  of 
the  iueiaors,  we  can  detennine  the  age  of  the  horse.  l%ert 
are  deceptive  cases.  I  especially  allude  to  this,  because 
whatever  may  be  oor  knowledge  of  the  horse,  we  may  occa- 
sionally, Uioogh  very  rarely,  be  deceived  by  the  very  marks 
which  are  our  surest  guides.  I  have  seen  all  (he  marks  per- 
fect, and  die  incisors  presenting  a  youtbfiil  appearance  in  a 
horse  vexing  on  twenty.  Recently  I  examined  an  aged 
horse,  which  might  have  passed  for  a  six-year-old  from  the 
shape  and  mu-ks  of  the  incisors. 

The  mol&r  teeth  are  rarely  looked  at  in  determining  the 
age  of  the  horse,  but  they  furnish  valuable  corroborative 
evidence  on  certain  occasions,  especially  with  young  animalt. 
They  are  not  easily  examined,  but  it  is  their  number  which 
in  the  colt  confirms  or  negatives  the  opinion  expressed  as  to 
the  animal's  age.  The  recently-formed  molar  has  a  shelly 
character,  and  prominent  tubercles  of  enamel  which  soon  wear 
down  to  form  a  broad  grinding  surface,  and  then  the  young 
and  old  teeth  are  not  easily  distinguished  one  from  the  other. 

The  horse  has  six  incisors  above  and  six  below.  They  are 
compoond  teeth,  as  shown  at  Fig.  18,  and  the  cavity  extends 
downwards,  having  beyond  and  a  little  in  fr>ont  of  it  the 
palp  cavity,  which  in  old  horses  is  indicated,  as  the  teedi 
wear  down,  by  a  dark  hard  structure,  which  then  fills  it,  and 
which  has  been  called  osteo-denUne. 

I  have  before  alluded  to  tie  difference  between  the  per- 
manent and  temporaiy  indsors.  The  latter  are  in  perfect 
apposition  as  the  colt  approaches  two  years  of  age,  and  not 
unfreqnently  has  an  animal,  and  especially  a  pony,  been 
bought  for  five  from  the  temporary  teeth  being  mistaken  for 
permanent. 

The  temporary  incisor  is  gradually  displaced  by  pressure 
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&om  the  permanent.  The  latter  advances,  and,  as  shown  a4 
Fig.  19,  lias  a  shelly  aspect,  seen  in  a:  At  6,  the  iacisoi 
tooth  indicates  two  years'  wear;  at  e,  the  resnlt  of  five  years' 
friction ;  at  d,  nine  years',  and  at  /,  about  seventeen  years' 
wear.  The  shape  of  the  wearing  surface  of  the  tooth 
great  importance  in  determining  approximatively  the  age  ol 
old  horses.  Before  eight  years  of  age  the  eraptive  changes 
and  periodic  appearances  of  the  teeth  are  very  r^;alu'  and 
T&laable  in  indicating  the  horse's  age. 

The  foal,  at  birth,  indicates  the  fast  approaching  emptdon 
of  the  two  central  incisors;  sometimes  these  are  through 
the  gums  when  the  animal  is  foaled;  if  not,  they  ^>pear 
within  the  first  month.  Three  molar  t«eth  on  each  side  of 
both  npper  and  lower  jaw  are  prominent,  and  in  apposition  for 
wear  at  the  same  tima  One  incisor  on  each  side  of  the  two 
central  appears  at  six  we^s,  and  then  time  is  allowed  for  the 
jaws  to  grow.  The  cavities  of  reserve  with  teeth  forming 
in  them  grow  behind  the  teeth  first  formed,  and  by  nine 
months  the  comer  incisors  protmde,  andgradoally  grow  ontil 
die  animal  Is  a  twelvemonth  old,  when  all  the  colt's  incisors 
are  in  full  use.  Within  one  and  two  years  of  age,  little 
oan  be  seen  beyond  a  gradual  weeing  down  of  the  tempo- 
rary teeth,  and  the  protroaion  through  the  gums  of  the  molar, 
fourth  in  position,  on  each  side  of  the  two  jaws.  At  two 
years  the  worn  aspect  of  the  incisors  indicates  the  approach- 
ing disphicement  of  the  central  ones,  and  the  fifth  molar 
tooth  protrudes  through  the  gajoa. 

Between  two  and  three  years  the  central  permanent  in- 
cisors displace  the  temporary,  and  are  readily  distinguished 
by  their  size,  yellowish  colour  of  the  enamel,  and  dark  infun- 
dibulum.  (Compare  Figs.  10  and  12  with  Figs.  17  and  18.) 
It  is  at  this  age  that  the  Yorkshireman  often  knockti 
oat  the  middle  incisors  to  make  the  horse  look  "  three 
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off,"  or  "  coining  four."  This  often  retards  their  eniptioii, 
which  is  always  complete  at  four  years,  when  the  sixth 
molar  tooth  on  either  side  of  each  jaw  is  also  advanced 
through  the  gum.  By  this  time  the  three  temporary  grin- 
ders or  molar  teeth,  which  are  noticed  shortly  after  birth, 
have  given  way  to  permiment  teeth.  The  lower  toshes  are 
ftlt  through  the  membruie,  between  the  comer  incisor  and 
first  molar,  as  early  as  three  years  of  age;  but  they  only 
^ipear  above  it  between  four  and  five  It  is  at  this  age 
that  tiie  horse's  month  becomes  folly  fiiraished,  and  by  five 
the  whole  of  the  incisors  are  in  fall  wear,  and  indicate  the 
extent  to  which  they  have  been  worn  proportionate  to  the 
period  since  their  eroption.  The  ceotral  incisors  then  appear, 
as  shown  in  6,  Fig.  19,  whereas  the  comer  ones  having  jnst 
probvded,  are  shelly,  as  shown  in  a. 

At  SIX  years  Uie  central  incisors  lose  their  mark;  at  seven 
this  occurs  mHi  the  middle  ones ;  and  at  eight  all  the  in- 
fondibola  are  worn  oot,  and  the  plate  of  the  tooth  is  clean, 
and  only  very  slightly  marked  in  the  comer  teeth.  Beyond 
^lis  period  the  horse  is  stated  to  be  aged.  The  incisors 
protrude  straighter  from  the  receding  jaw — the  teeth  become 
nirrower — and  tfaeir  wearing  snr&ce  acquires  a  triangular 
form,  as  seen  at  c,  d,  and/.  Fig.  19.  This  distinguishes 
die  old  aTi'T"ftl. 

Denthion  in  the  Ox. — ^The  incisor  teeth  of  the  lower 
jaw  of  the  ox  are  simple,  and  eight  in  number.  From  the 
periods  of  erq)tion  of  both  temporary  and  permanent  teeth 
being  regular,  the  age  of  the  animal  is  readily  recf^nised. 
Beycmd  the  erapUve  changes  we  observe  the  sharp  teeth 
becmning  more  and  more  blunt  and  narrow,  until  reduced  to 
vary  sm^  stomps,  which  are  seen  in  old  cattl&  The  snb- 
jmaed  table  indicatee  the  succesmon  in  (he  changes  observed 
in  the  ox: — 
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SlMonia. 

Hniona. 
TkblaotlAlaAnnw* 

T*til«  of  LtU  Anon     1 

Til.  If  0. 

Ko.ofT.rth. 

m.  Mo. 

No.otTMh. 

rn.   Ho. 

IIa.ofTorth. 

1      » 

8    3 

3    3 

iucuon. 
4        da 
6        do. 
8        do. 

2  3 

3  9 
3    3 
3    9 

Spemunent 

4        do. 
6        do. 
8        do. 

2  3 

3  0 

4  0 

5  0 

2  permanent 

LDCUOn. 

4        do. 
6        do. 
6        da 

Dektitioh  m  THE  Sheep. — In  the  sbeep  the  same  remariu 
apply,  and  it  is  by  the  displacement  of  tempoiary,  and  emp- 
tion  of  the  pemument  teeth,  that  the  age  of  this  animal  is 
also  detennined.  Professor  Simonds  fomishea  as  wiUi  the 
annexed  table : — 
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TMn.KDiitlu. 
1  0    Centid  pair  of  tempo- 

raiy  incuora  repUoed 
hj  pennauent, 
1  6    Second  pair  „      „ 

S  8    nurd     „      „      „ 

S  0    Fourth  „      „      „ 


TABLE  or  LATE  DRNTTnON. 


0     Four 
S    Six 


Tbbth  of  Cabntvora  AMD  OMNivoaA.— I  have  said  that 
in  camiTora  we  have  all  simple  teeth,  that  is  to  say,  covered 
entirely  over  the  crown  by  brilliantly  white  enamel  The 
row  of  sharp  teeth  is  well  adapted  for  ite  object  There  are 
three  pairs  of  incisors,  or  fix)nt  cutting  teeth,  one  pair  of 
canines,  and  a  certain  munber  of  simple  and  cutting  molars. 
It  is  the  last  pre-moUrs,  or  the  first  bve  molu^,  which  are 
employed  in  chewing  flesh;  they  are  prominent  and  sharp. 
Behind  these,  especially  in  the  dog,  tiie  teeth  are  armed  wi^ 
round  tabereules  on  their  snr&ce,  destined  for  a  crushing  or 
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grinding  action,  uid  in  breaking  bones  or  gnawing  long  grass, 
the  dog  may  be  seen  to  posh  the  sabstance  between  these 
back  molai  teeth. 

Demtitioh  ih  the  Dog. — ^The  subjoined  engraving  (Kg. 
26),  shows  the  fonn  and  position  of  the  teeth  of  the  dog. 


Their  Qomber  in  the  npper  and  lower  jaw  is  expressed  in  the 
following  formnla : — 

Incisors, — :  canines,-^:  molars,  —  =  42. 
6  1-1  7-7 

The  infonnation  we  possess  is  fiimished  in  Kreutzer's  table 
at  page  62.  Girard  is  the  only  aathority  on  the  subject, 
and  the  following  statement,  as  well  as  the  illustrations,  are 
derived  ttom  his  woik.  This  is  a  subject  worthy  of  study, 
and  I  have  the  promise  &om  kennels  of  the  skulls  of  hounds 
whose  age  is  known,  and  by  such  means  the  observations  of 
the  old  authors  may  be  confirmed  or  corrected. 

As  Girard  says,  the  dt^  is  bom  with  the  eyes  shnt,  and 
wbicb.  open  on  the  10th  or  15th  day  after  birth.  The  whole 
of  the  milk  teeth  are  nsn^y  cat  then,  or  very  shortly  after. 
Between  two  and  four  months  old  the  central  incisors,  and 
often  even  the  middle  ones  of  both  npper  and  lower  jaw,  drop 
oat,  and  speedily  the  whole  of  the  permanent  teeth  are  fully 
developed,  so  as  to  complete  die  month  by  dght  months. 
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The  inferior  incisors  b^in  to  wear  by  fifteen  months.  At 
Fig.  27,  the  milk  teeth  are  E^own  as  seen  in  a  puppy  two  or 
three  months  old,  whereas  Fig.  28  represents  them  in  a  year- 
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old  dog.  At  eightera  months  or  two  years,  the  inferior  cen- 
tral incisors  are  mnch  worn,  and  between  two  and  three  years 
(see  Fig.  29)  the  middle  ones  are  also  worn.     The  worn  in- 


cisor bears  a  striking  contrast  with  the  yonng  teeth  as  shown 
at  Fig.  28,  where  the  edge  or  border  of  the  teeth  is  divided 
into  three  lobes,  of  which  the  most  prominent  constitates  the 
point  of  the  tootL  "  The  two  lateral  lobes  have  the  appear- 
ance of  notefaes  cat  on  either  side  of  the  principal  lobe,  and 
the  anion  of  the  three  resembles  the  fleur-de-Ut,  which,  how- 
ever, is,  in  the  process  of  time,  effiiced  by  the  wearing  of  the 
teetL" 

Between  three  and  four  years  the  upper  central  indsors  are 
worn,  and  between  four  and  five,  the  whole  give  indications 
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of  much  use  (see  Figa  30,  31).  BeyoDd  this  period  Uie  teeth 
offer  very  uncertain  signs  of  age.  The  blnntness  and  yellov 
colooi  of  the  toshea  and  other  teeth  offer  the  beat  dgos  of 
increasing  years. 


IteNTiTiOH  IN  THZ  PiQ. — ^This  subject  has  acqoiied  great 
importance  in  connection  with  the  management  of  sbow- 
yarda,  and  great  credit  ia  dne  to  Professor  Simonds  and  B. 
L.  Hunt,  Esq.,  veterinary  surgeon,  Birmingham,  for  the  ac- 
curate knowledge  r^arding  the  age  of  the  pig  vhich  thf^ 
have  acquired  and  disseminated. 

The  pig  is  bora  vith  eight  tee^,  which  are  fcetal  incisors 
and  foetal  tushes.  At  one  month  four  incisors  are  cut,  be- 
sides three  temporary  molars  on  either  side  of  each  jaw. 
Two  more  temporary  incisors  are  added  to  each  jaw  at  three 
months,  and  all  the  milk  teeth  are  then  in  position.  The 
jaws  and  teeth  grow,  and  at  six  months,  "  in  most  animals, 
but  not  in  all,  a  small  tooth  comes  up  on  either  side  of  the 
lower  jaw,  behind  the  temporary  tushes,  between  them  and 
the  molars,  and  in  the  upper  jaw  directly  in  front  of  the 
molat&"  These  teeth  have  been  mistaken  for  tushes.  The 
fourth  molar  in  poration  appears  through  the  gnm  also  at  six 
months.  The  corner  incisors  are  displaced,  and  permanent 
ones  cut  at  nine  months.  The  permanent  tushes  are  also  cut 
at  this  period,  as  well  as  the  fifth  molar  on  each  side  of  either 
jaw.     At  one  year  the  middle  incisors  are  changed,  and  the 
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toshes  appeal  of  considerable  size.  The  decidnons  molars 
are  likewise  shed  at  one  year,  and  succeeded  by  permanent. 
"  At  eighteen  months,"  says  Professor  Simonds,  "  or  abont 
this  period,  the  dentition  of  the  pig  may  be  said  to  be  com- 
pleted. This  is  effected  by  the  catting  of  the  lateral  indaors, 
and  also  of  the  last  or  sixUi  molar."  Professor  Simonds  fiir* 
nishes  ns  vith  the  following  nsefiil  table : — 
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I  have  referred  to  the  subject  of  age  in  connection  with 
the  process  of  dentition  in  our  domestic  qnadropeds,  and  It 
may  not  be  inappropriate  to  allade  to  the  fact  that  other  agaa 
indicate  yonth,  adnltism,  and  old  age.  In  homed  animal  r 
the  horns  grow  aminaUy  a  certain  length,  and  this  is  shown 
by  the  appeanmce  of  an  extra  ring  every  year  at  the  root  of 
the  bom.  For  the  first  two  years  &ie  rings  are  so  indistinct 
that  in  calculating  the  age  in  an  animal  five  or  six  years  old, 
the  first  ring  indicates  a  three  yean^  growth,  so  that  an  animal 
with  six  rings  in  its  hom  must  be  n^i;arded  as  eight  years 
of  age. 

Fraud  has  been  practised  to  destroy  the  marks  of  age. 
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The  »ngnlftrity  of  form,  sharpnesa  of  bones,  and  grej  colour 
of  the  hair  are  not  readily  hidden,  but  teeth  can  be  filed  and 
mariced,  and  horns  scraped.  Making  biae  marks  in  Uie  teeth 
is  termed  '  bi^oping/ — a  practice  common  amongst  horse- 
c(q>ers.  Why  it  should  be  called  bishoping  I  cannot  say, 
bnt  it  strikes  me  that  the  name  was  originally  adopted  as  in- 
dicating cheating  or  conning,  for  which  prelates  were  Icng 
lepnted  &mon&  This  opinion  is  strengthened  by  the  follow- 
ing circnmstance: — ^It  is  not  nanally  known  tiiat  when  a 
horse  is  taken  to  a  foige  to  be  shod,  that,  instead  of  pnttjng 
new  shoes  on,  old  ones  are  sometimes  placed  in  the  fire,  heated 
and  shaped  to  pass  for  new.  Such  shoes  have  always  a  red, 
msl;  look,  and  in  Italy  are  called  'cardinals.'  There  is 
evidently  connection  between  the  term  '  bishop '  and  '  car- 
dinal,' as  both  are  nsed  to  designate  a  &andnlent  practice, 
though,  with  regard  to  the  last,  as  applied  to  old  shoes,  it  is, 
perhaps,  derived  &om  the  red  colour,  which  is  that  of  the 
cardinals'  stockings. 

The  grey  hairs  of  uiimals  are  sometimes  painted — this  is 
called  '  gypping.'  Id  old  horses  the  remarkable  depressions 
behind  iixe  orbits  are  sometimes  pricked  and  blown  itp  with  air ; 
this  is  called,  in  horse-coping  language, '  puffing  the  glym.' 

It  should  be  remembered  that  with  animals  as  wiA  the 
humui  subject,  *a  well-authenticated  certificate  of  birth  is 
more  reliable  than  the  opinion  o!  a  professional  man  as  to 
age,  however  experienced  he  may  be,  and  in  the  large  majo- 
rity of  instances,  not  liable  to  be  misled.  The  fraudulent 
tricks  can  readily  be  detected  by  as,  and  the  cases  of  most 
difficult;  are  those  of  animals  in  which  the  wear  of  the  teeth 
does  not  go  on  regularly,  and  other  signs  of  age  may  develop 
tardily.  Just  as  we  see  hale,  old  men  of  seventy,  who  are 
taken  for  being  fifty  or  little  more,  so  may  we  see  a  fresh,  old 
horse  at  twenty  retain  a  remarkably  youthful  appearanca 
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There  are  occasionally  rety  siiigular  conditions  of  the  teeth 
of  horses,  and  one  of  the  most  common  is  the  persistence 
in  Uie  jaw  of  some  of  the  tempmaiy  incisora  This  arises 
from  the  latter  not  having  been  pressed  apou  by  the  advan- 
cing pennanent  teeth,  and  Uiey  then  lose  the  colonr  and  fonn  of 
colt'3  teeth.  I  have  known  &  horse  wi&  twelve  incisors  in 
the  lower  jaw,  thongh  most  frequently  the  peculiarity  only 
amounts  to  the  presence  of  one  or  two  extra  teeth.  Occa- 
sionally a  tooth  may  be  wanting,  either  &om  having  beoi 
removed  or  never  having  been  developed  Even  in  these  ex- 
ceptional cases,  the  appearances  of  the  mouth  are  foir  guides 
in  ascertaining  the  age  of  horses. 
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Thb  jawB  and  teet^  are  disposed,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  for  a  very  various  actton  in  camivoroos  and  ber- 
bivoroua  ftnimala,  The  mouth  is  opened  by  the  relaxa- 
tion of  the  poverfdl  masseters,  the  dropping  of  the  lower 
jaw  in  conseqaence  of  its  own  weight  and  the  action 
of  ihe  digastric  innscl&  In  the  horse,  another  mnscle,  the 
sl^lo-maxillaris,  aida  materially  in  the  same  act  The  closure 
of  the  mouth  is  effected  by  muscles  which  are  extremely 
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powerful  in  camivora,  and  very  efiective  ftlao  in  iLerbiToroos 
qoadrapeds. 

In  the  latter  we  obsetre  a  lateral  movement  which  tht 
French  have  called  "  monvement  de  didnction,"  and  which 
really  is  the  movement  of  the  axis  of  the  low^  jaw  across 
that  of  the  upper.  It  is  rather  a  rotatory  movement  than  a 
lateral  di^lacement,  one  (^  the  artdcnlatory  heads  of  the 
lower  jaw  being  fixed  or  tnming  on  its  own  centre,  whilst 
the  oppofflte  <me  describes  an  arch.  The  nature  of  this  lateral 
movement  ezphuns  how  it  can  only  occur  one  way  at  a  tjme, 
aa  Colin  has  shown  by  some  very  interesting  experiments. 

All  the  organs  of  masticatitm  act  with  a  remarkable  Kga- 
larity  in  herbivorous  animals,  aod  we  find  that  the  movement 
<tf  the  lower  jaw  may  persist  from  one  aide  to  the  other, 
whichever  it  may  be,  for  a  qoarter  of  an  hour,  and  even  (or 
one  whole  hour  at  a  tama  Thus  the  lower  jaw  may  move 
to  the  ri^t  and  back  to  the  left,  the  grinding  process  going 
on  between  the  right  molars,  and  vice  versa.  This  unilateral 
movement,  Colin  says,  may  be  observed  in  the  horse,  ass, 
mule,  deer,  hemione,  zebra,  rhinoceros,  ox,  IraSalo,  bison,  an- 
telope, sheep,  goat,  and  other  ruminants. 

In  all  herbivorous  animals  mastication  is  slow,  and  Colin 
has  found  that,  on  an  average,  a  horse  requires  an  hour  and 
a  quarter  to  eat  four  pounds  of  hay,  and  of  which,  in  chewing, 
he  makes  from  sixty  to  sixty-five  boluses.  The  process  of 
mastication  is  much  favoured  by  the  flow  of  saliva,  and  the 
movements  of  the  jaw  are  more  numerous  when  this  is 
scanty. 

The  slow  act  of  chewing  in  the  horse  is  destined  for  the 
complete  trituration  of  ibod  which  has  to  pass  quickly  through 
the  stomach.  The  act  of  mastication  and  insslivation  is  more 
essential  in  the  horse  than  in  omnivorous  or  carnivorous 
animals,  and  if  oats  are  passed  through  the  mouth  nncnisbed. 
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or  if  the  teeth  are  incapacitated  from  any  circninatance,  su 
that  hay  or  any  other  food  escapes  grinding,  the  animal  bile 
off  in  condition. 

In  mminating  anim^  the  act  of  chewing  is  very  rapid 
and  incomplete  whilst  the  collectioD  of  food  is  going  on,  bat 
there  is  a  very  slow  and  perfect  mastication  when  tlie 
aliment  is  rebimed  to  the  mouth  dniing  rumination. 

CamiTorona  animaU  do  not  enjoy  this  Istwal  movement, 
from  the  fixed  nature  of  the  joint  between  the  jaws,  as  well 
«8  tiie  manner  in  which  the  teetfi  fix  into  each  other,  and  do 
not  present  a  sar&ce  for  fi«e  lateral  friction. 

The  teeth  are  therefore  adapted  for  the  perforation  of  flesh 
by  a  simple  closure  of  the  jaws  in  all  camlvora,  whereas  they 
are  bnly  grindere  in  the  herbirora^  The  tongue,  in  connec- 
tion with  masticatian,  rolls  the  food  from  side  to  dde,  and 
from  before  back,  whereas  the  cheeks,  also  endowed  with 
mnscuUr.  power,  press  tiie  food  between  the  molar& 

DISEASES  OF,  AND  INJURIES  TO,  THE  ORGANS  OF 
MASnCATION. 

Ihjvbibb  inflicted  oh  THB  Joist  between  theTehfobal 
BOHB  AND  LowEE  Jaw. — This  joint  is  broad,  well  protected, 
and  so  formed  as  to  rmder  it  not  very  liable  to  ii^my  or 
disease,  ^licb,  whenever  present,  is  attended  with  much 
danger.  In  man,  and  some  of  the  lower  animals,  didooation 
backwards  is  possible.  This  is  an  accident  unknown  in  ihe 
horse  and  large  herbivorous  quadrupeds.  It  is  of  extreme 
rarity  even  in  the  dc^  and  cat,  and  occurs  from  the  lower 
jaw  being  accidentally  opened  wider  than  is  normally  ad- 
mitted by  the  joint  The  month  being  forced  open  in  the 
emel  mann^  we  have  seen  adopted  in  giving  some  animals 
medicine,  u  apt  to  injure  the  joint    The  displacement  is 
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nsnalfy  downwards,  bat  sometimes  to  one  side.  The  first 
form  is  termed  complete,  and  tlie  second  incomplete. 

Treatment — %  pressing  tie  tlmmb  firmly  against  the 
neck  of  the  lower  j&w,  grasping  the  latter  with  the  other 
fingers,  and  tiien  turning  backwards  and  giving  an  npwaid 
direction  to  the  chin,  the  jaw  snaps  into  its  proper  place. 
Hertwig  says :  "  One  man  holda  the  animal's  fonr  1^  and 
body  still,  and  two  assistants  firmly  fix  the  head.  A  bit  of 
wood  from  10  to  16  inches  long,  and  &om  }  to  1  inch  tliick, 
must  be  pressed  between  the  jaws  as  fitr  back  as  posedble, 
and  then  the  operator  grasps  the  lower  jaw  and  strai^tens 
it,  pressdng  it  firmly  upwards  against  the  stick.  In  this 
act  a  powerful  lerecage  is  obtuned,  whereby  the  bones  ue 
brought  in  apposition."  The  after-treatment  consists  in 
keeping  the  animal  as  quiet  as  possible 

OpenjoiKL — Both  horses  and  oxen  are  liable  to  blows  and 
wounds  over  tlie  temporo-maxilUry  joint  If  the  synovia  or 
joint-oil  flows  at  once  after  the  infiidion  of  tie  injury,  we 
observe  the  part  soon  to  swell,  become  hot  and  painfiil,  and 
the  glutinous  discharge  very  abundant.  Whenever  the  ani- 
mal moves  the  lover  jaw,  the  dischatge  increases,  and  it  soon 
becomes  turbid  and  purulent  This  formation  of  pus  or 
matter  is  attended  with  progresdve  destruction  by  ulceration 
of  the  joint  surfiwe,  and  when  a  case  has  attained  this  point, 
in  the  horse,  it  most  be  r^arded  as  incurable.  (See  Fig.  32.) 
The  common  result  is  a  gradual  diminution  of  tie  inflamma- 
tion, with  increase  rather  than  diminution  c£  the  swelling, 
and  this  is  due  to  bony  deposition.  Hie  joint  may  become 
fixed  or  anchylosed,  the  animal  cannot  masticate,  and  death 
is  the  inevitable  result  The  lateral  action  of  the  jaws  in 
herbivora  renders  the  accident  more  dangerous  in  them  than 
in  all  the  animals  in  which  a  simple  opening  and  closing  of 
the  mouth  is  eflected. 
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Treaiment  couaists  in  applying  a  strap  and  head-coDar  on 
the  horse  and  ox,  sacb  as  the  one  represented  bdow  and 
used  for  fractures.    (See  Fig.  33.) 


The  animals  should  be  allowed  as  much  strong  but  very 
liquid  gmel,  milk,  &&,  as  they  will  sack  in,  and  the  joint 
most  be  treated  by  cold  fomentations  for  the  first  two  or 
three  days,  and  if  the  wonnd  is  open,  cold  water  dressing  is 
the  best  application  to  ensure  rapid  healing.  Poultices  are 
with  difficulty  applied,  and  from  their  being  often  badly 
made  and  badly  fixed  on  the  part,  do  more  harm  than  good. 
As  the  wound  improves,  but  even  if  inflanmiation  should 
occur,  the  following  lotion  is  of  great  value :  Tincture  of 
arnica,  1  oz.,  Goulard  water,  1  oz.,  to  12  or  20  02.  of  water. 
This  must  be  used  with  layers  of  lint  or  linen  tied  over  the 
part,  and  kept  constantly  wet  with  the  mixture.    The  horse 
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or  ox  most  not  be  allowed  a  particle  of  solid  food  until  the 
opening  is  dosed,  whicli,  in  snccessfol  cases,  will  be  obtained 
in  about  a  week  or  ten  days.  All  means  to  close  the  wound 
early,  snch  as  caustics  and  the  hot  iron,  fail. 

Death  in  these  cases  may  result  from  three  causes.  The 
most  common  is  probably  anchylosiB,  or  bony  deposition 
around  Uie  joint;  the  second  in  frequency  is  purulent  infec- 
tion, or  poisoning  of  the  blood  by  pus  or  matter;  and  the 
third  is  tetanus  or  lock-jaw. 

Diseases  of  the  Jawb. — The  horse  is  not  very  subject  to 
the  peculiar  d^enerations  of  bones  which  implicate  the  fiice 
and  lower  jaw  of  cattle.  I  have  only  seen  one  instance  ot, 
apparently,  BcrofnlooB  disease  of  the  lower  jaw  in  the  horse. 
The  subjoined  cut  indicates  the  amount  of  destruction  which 
occurred  by  snppuratioD,  the  manner  in  which  f^  tiie  teeth 
became  loose,  and  were  only  supported  by  the  membrane  of 
the  gams,  the  teeth  themselres  escaping  free  from  disease; 
fKg.  34)     Such  a  condition  is  clearly  incurable,  and  for- 
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tonately  Ter;  rare.  In  the  ox  aim  »  renurkable  condition 
ia  represented  by  Figs.  36,  36,  due  to  abscess  in  the  jaw, 
vhereby  the  bone  has  been  destroyed  and  the  teeUi  dis- 
placed:— 


Fig.  SB. 


In  yonng  cattle  there  is  a  somewhat  &e<[a6nt  disease 
termed  by  some  veteiinary  writers  '  Osteo  sarcoma/  '  Spina 
ventosa,'  and  other  inappropriate  namea  The  only  term  I 
can  give  to  it  is  fibro-plastic  def;enerati<Hi  of  bone.    There  is 
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no  recognised  csasfl  of  the  disease.     It  occnra  most  readily 
from  2  to  fi  or  6  yeexe  of  age,  a&d  aSecie  steers  in  preference 


to  bnlls,  the  lower  jaw  is  most  frequently  seized  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  second  and  third  molar  teeth.  (See  Fig.  37.) 
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Sometimes  the  upper  jaw  is  implicated,  and  from  a  beuti- 
M  specimen  I  obtained  Oie  subjoined  illostratioD : 


Symptoms. — ^At  a  spot  on  the  side  of  the  face  correspond- 
ing to  the  roots  of  the  third  or  fourth  grinder,  above  or 
I>elow,  a  small,  hot,  circumscribed  swelling  occurs.  The 
animal  experiences  no  inconvenience  from  it,  except  when 
the  part  is  stnick  or  pressed  upon.  The  tumour,  however, 
grows  and  pain  increases.  In  some  cases  the  growtii  is 
rapid,  and  in  a  few  months  the  disease  has  invaded  the  la^;er 
part  of  one  half  of  the  upper  or  lower  jaw,  and  gives  rise  to 
severe  symptoms,  which  arise  chiefly  &om  disturbed  masti- 
cation, pfUD,  and  often  from  various  cruel  methods  of  treat- 
ing the  diseasei  The  teeth  become  loose  in  their  sockets, 
may  be  affected  by  caries,  and  drop  out  Anacker  says 
that  sometimes  a  fistula  opens  into  the  mouth. 

Ifature  and  causes  of  the  disease. — It  is  evidently  a  morbid 
condition  of  the  bony  structure.  On  dissecting  the  skin  off 
the  tumour,  we  find  it  covered  with  toogh  fibrous  tissue 
arranged  in  layers.  The  fibrous  element  diminishes  towards 
the  deeper  parts  of  the  growth,  where  at  various  parts  yellow 
accumulations  of  a  friable,  cellular,  or  granular  matter  are 
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esdoaed  in  solid  cavitieB,  sarronnded  by  bony  plates  or  a 
tOQ^  griBdy  tusQ&  M.  CoUignon,  Teterinaiy  inspector  of  tlie 
■Ungbter-hoiue  of  Uontmartre,  has  observed  the  disease  three 
times  in  300  oxen,  and  those  he  fonnd  affected  came  from 
the  marshy  ptuns  of  I>a  Bochdle  In  the  plains  of  Ferrara 
ud  in  the  Haremme  of  Tuscany  the  disease  is  veiy  frequent 
Low-bred  animals  are  most  sabject  to  it,  and  its  origin  is 
luaally  attributed  to  a  blow. 

Treatment. — In  the  early  stage,  the  small  tomonr  may  be 
blistered,  or  iodine  ointment  rubbed  over  its  sur&ce  daily 
for  a  week.  Should  this  fail  to  disperse  the  disease,  it  pro- 
i^resses  in  spite  of  all  treatment,  and  most  rapidly  if  any 
attempt  is  made  to  extirpate  the  growth.  The  proper  advice 
in  any  snch  case,  is  to  consign  the  animal  as  soon  as  possible 
to  ihe  botcher.  Aa  I  mention  in  my  work  on  Dairy 
3tock,  "  this  malady  is  incnrable,  and  dairy-keepers  should 

not  allow  cows  to  be  treated  for  any  length  of  time,  as  I  have 

ieen  diem  occasionally  in  Yorkshire." 

f  roetuTM  of  the  Jaws. — The  upper  jaw  is  not  mu(^  sub- 
ject to  this  kind  of  injury,  but  the  lower  is 

very  liable  to  be  broken.     The  causes  are 

fidls,  kicks,  and  other  blows.     Partial  frac- 

tores  may  result  from  ftniimJa  biting  in- 
cautiously very  hard  sabstances.or&om  the 

withdrawal  of  teetL 

Sometimes  &e  bone  is  cracked,  but  of- 

tener  broken,  so  that  distinct  grating  may  be 

heardwfaen  the  lower  jawismoved.  In  young 

animals  the  fracture  is  longitudinal,  and 

separates  the  two  halves  (tf  the  lower  jaw 

between  the  incisor  teeth.     A  curioos  form 

of  oblique  fracture  is  represented  at  Fig.  39. 
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This  is  very  nncommon,  and  more  frequently  do  we  observe 
the  fiBCtnre  represented  below: — 


fIftM. 

The  skin  may  be  woimded  by  the  blow  which  induces  the 
fracture,  rendering  this  compowid,  and  occaaionally  tjie  bone 
may  be  splintered — that  is  to  say,  the  fracture  comminated. 
The  most  dangerous  position  for  a  break  in  the  jaw  Is  below 
the  thick  muscular  structures  at  its  broadest  point 

The  aymptoma  are  easily  recc^nised.  They  are :  difficult 
mastication,  slavering,  sometimes  slight  haemorrhage,  some 
swelling,  and  very  decided  grating  on  rubbing  the  ends  of  the 
broken  bone.  If  the  fracture  is  about  the  branch  between 
the  molar  and  incisor  teeth,  by  passing  the  fingers  along 
the  lower  mai^jjin  of  the  jaw,  the  iiT^iilarity  dne  to  the  break 
is  observabla 

Treatment  varies  according  to  the  nature  and  portion  of 
the  fractnra  In  longitudinal  fractures  of  the  chin,  die  best 
plan  is  to  tJe  firmly  t(^;ether  the  central  incisor  teeth,  so  as 
to  bold  the  parts  in  perfect  apposition,  and  in  all  animats  pro- 


Tided  witli  toshes  the  latter  may  be  tied  togetlter  serosa  the 
noath.  Silver  wire  is  the  best  kind  of  ligature  for  enich  an 
operadon.  Cbaij;es  have  been  applied  over  the  seat  of  injury, 
tHit,  as  they  cannot  limit  the  movement  of  the  jsv,  are  of  no 
use.  Splints  of  wood  or  iron  are  easily  applied  in  the  inter- 
maziUary  space,  and  on  eiUier  Bide  of  the  head,  to  keep  the 
bonea  in  apposition ;  and  a  head-collar,  shown  at  Fig.  33, 
has  been  used,  bat  is  not  sufficient  alon&  Even  in  transverse 
and  obliqne  fractures  of  the  neck  of  the  lower  jaw,  the  ends 
of  the  bone  may  be  cat  down  upon,  trephined,  and  tied  to- 
gether by  silver  wire.  This  plan  has  not  been  recommended 
by  any  veterinary  writer  that  I  am  acquainted  with,  and  the 
most  osnal  method  is  to  rely  on  external  applications  as 
means  of  diminishing  movement,  and  ensuring  the  apposition 
of  parta 

The  conseqaences  of  ununited  or  irregularly  joined  frac- 


tures about  the  chin  are  shown  in  the  annexed  cats,  (Figs. 
4),  i2.)    The  portions  of  separated  bone  -have  been  sar- 
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Tounded  by  depoeit  in  order  to  consolid&te  the  parts.     The 
incUor  teeth  have  been  irr^pdarl;  displaced  by  the  chin 


splitting  op,  and  the  contionons  increase  in  the  bony  deposi- 
tion led  to  &e  animal  experiencing  more  and  more  difficnlty 
in  collecting  and  chewing  food.  The  animal  was  necessarily 
destroyed. 

Pathology  of  the  iMcisoBa — Professor  Bouley  states,  in 
an  admirable  article  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Teeth,*  that  the 
incisors  of  the  horse  are  never  affected  with  caries.     The  only 

*  Nowauut  IMctimtnaire  Pratique  it  Mfdtamt,  dt  d^mvfU  ti 
aHfgiiH*  ntirimnt*.    Tome  Qiutittme.    Fuii:  Lab&    18fi8. 
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ttnietursl  disesse  I  have  noticed  lias  been,  in  one  case,  the 
development  of  a  tnmonr  from  the  cement  at  the  nec^  of  one 
of  ti»  lower  indsora  The  tnmonr  vas  about  the  aze  of  a 
walnut,  and  in  atractnre  approached  as  mncb  die  characters 
of  trae  bone  as  any  specimen  of  cement  which  may  be  ex- 
amined.    Such  a  growth  is  easily  knocked  off  with  a  chisel 

The  potition  of  the  incisors  is  subject  to  some  denations 
from  the  normal  state.     This  is  well  illustrated  by  Fig,  43, 


n(.ts. 

which  represents  a  peculiar  curling  in  of  tlte  alveoli,  and  con- 
sequent contracted  appearance  of  the  arch  of  the  teeth.  This 
is  certainly  rare,  and  more  commonly  do  we  find  anomalies 
as  to  number. 

]^.  44  indicates  one  of  the  very  common  irregularities 
which  give  a  still  more  peculiar  appearance  to  the  mouth 
when  Uie  teeth  over-ride  each  other,  and  as  ifiany  as  eleven. 
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and  aometiiaea  twelve  incisors,  have  been  seen  in  the  lower 
j&w,  constitutiiig  a  double  row  of  teeth. 

In  aU  our  domestic  animaU  peculiar  deviations  from  the 


FlcU. 

natural  development  and  eruptions  of  the  teeth  are  observed 
These  are  calculated  occaaioually  to  give  rise  to  veiy  serious 
local  destruction  and  general  disturbance.  In  the  first  place, 
we  must  refer  to  displacement  during  growth.  Thns  an 
incisor  tooth  may  be  seen  to  protrude  on  one  dde  of  the  jaw, 
instead  of  being  situated  in  a  row  with  the  rest  This  is 
called  a  buck  tooth,  and  requires  removal  Sometimes  the 
temporary  tooth  must  be  extracted  in  order  to  admit  of  the 
straight  eruption  of  the  permanent  ona 
When  teeth  are  not  in  apposition,  their  continued  growth 
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leads  to  remariuble  defonnities,  ^e  most  common  and  im- 
[Knrtuit  of  which  is  parrot-mouth,  represented  by  Fig.  5,  p.  11. 
The  inciBor  teeth  of  herbivorous  quadrupeds  are  often  sub- 
ject to  excessive  wear,  and  in  no  animal  is  this  more  frequently 
serai  than  in  the  horse,  when  the  habits  of  gnawing  the  manger 
and  of  crib-biting  are  indulged  in.  '  Crib-biting'  is  a  peculiar 
propensity,  which  is  r^arded  as  a  decided  vice,  because,  when 
the  habit  becomes  confirmed,  it  is  attended  by  very  disagree- 
able symptoms. 

A  'crib-biter'  is  always  known  by  the  worn  aspect  of  the 
incisors,  and  this  not  from  a  fair  way  of  biting,  but  rather 
pressing  or  rubbing  the  edge  of  the  teeth  either  of  the  upper 
or  lower  jaw,  or  both,  against  any  hard  object,  especially  the 
manger,  as  the  most  convenient  spot.  In  the  act  of  cribbing, 
•  horse  fixes  his  head,  curves  his  neck,  and  appetu^  to  eruc- 
tate, or  to  swallow  air.  Whatever  may  be  the  nature  of  the 
act,  there  is  soon  evidence  of  a  dyspeptic  state,  as  the  abdomen 
swells,  and  the  horse  may  seriously  injure  himself  by  persist- 
ence in  indulging  in  this  bad  habit  In  some  cases  the  evils 
attending  die  vice  are  not  so  great,  but  at  all  times  a  crib- 
biter  most  be  looked  upon  very  suspiciously.  In  the  course 
of  time  the  gullet  becomes  thin  and  distended  in  crib-biters, 
and  from  the  irregularity  in  the  width  of  the  passage,  choking 
is  sometimes  &Tonre<l 

The  only  cure  for  a  crib-biter  is  to  do  away  with  the 
manger,  or  any  object  against  w^ch  the  horse  can  crib.  By 
fdadng  straps  round  the  tjiroat,  and  thus  pressing  on  the 
windpipe,  the  animal  is  stopped  from  the  bad  practice,  but 
this  ia  attended  wiA  Uie  danger  of  producing  distortion  and 
constriction  of  die  air-passage,  rendering  the  animal  an  in- 
corable  roarer. 

Tlie  incisor  teeth  are  often  broken,  or  partially  displaced. 
When  Ert^en,  it  is  possible  that,  as  they  grow,  the  deformity 
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disappeani,  though  sometimes  it  is  necessary  to  remove  one. 
This  is  effected  by  forceps,  which  are  billed  or  necked  with 
a  deep  fossa  or  notch,  so  as  to  enable  the  operator  to  get  a 
firm  hold  of  the  tooth  close  to  the  gum. 

Attention  mast  be  paid  to  the  directioa  of  the  teeth  in 
drawing  them,  the  upper  incisors  curving  upwards  and  back- 
wards, and  the  lower  ones  downwards  and  backwards.  To 
prevent  injury  to  the  alveolus  or  tooth  socket,  the  incisor  to 
be  removed  should  be  shaken  and  loosened,  before  much 
traction  is  em[doyed  in  order  to  withdraw  the  tootL  I  may 
mention,  that  it  is  most  frequently  a  temporary  incisor,  witjt 
a  short  slender  fang,  that  we  are  called  upon  to  extract,  and 
this  is  attended  with  very  little  difiSculty. 

Peouliaeitibb  and  Diseases  op  the  Molab  Tebth: — 
Bouley  justly  states  that  it  is  rare  to  see  supemumentiy 
molars,  yet  he  remembers  a  case  in  which  a  horse  had  double 
rows  in  the  upper  jaw.  This,  says  Bouley,  must  have  arisen 
from  Uie  dental  papillse,  or,  as  he  calls  them,  '  pulps,'  having 
exceeded  the  proper  number  in  the  development  of  the  den- 
tal apparatua  The  so-called  wolf's  tooth,  often  seen  in  front 
of  either  row  of  molars,  and  serving  no  purpose  in  the  process 
of  mastication,  must  be  regarded  as  a  supernumerary,  and 
various  prejudices  prevail  regarding  its  evil  effects.  There 
may  be  some  foundation  in  truth  for  some  opinions  in  &voar 
of  the  wolf's  teeth  being  injurious,  from  the  fact  that  they 
occasionally,  but  very  rarely,  deviate  from  the  straight  direc- 
tion, and  interfere  somewhat  with  mastication. 

Amongst  the  abnormal  developments  of  teetJi  we  most 
class  a  series  of  interesting  cases,  in  which  tumours,  com- 
posed entirely  of  tooth  substance,  are  formed  at  the  root 
of  the  ear,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  petrous  temporal  bone. 
According  to  Lafosse,  they  are  the  result  of  deviations  fi<om 
a  normal  method  of  development  of  bue  teetL     Ai  1856 


I  pabliafaed  Bcnne  notes  on  a  case  *  which  I  tliink  nwy  not  b« 
onworthy  &  place  here.     I  said : — 

"  M.  Lafo88e,f  professor  of  clinical  medicine  in  the  reteri- 
nary  school  of  Toulouse,  had  tmder  his  treatment  a  fimr- 
year-old  mare,  which,  two  months  before  admission  into  the 
infirmary,  was  affected  with  a  phl^;monoiis  tumour  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  left  ear.  This  was  opened;  the  wound  that 
resulted  rapidly  contracted,  but  a  fistula  remained.  On  the 
8th  of  February,  1855,  when  Lafosse  first  saw  the  case,  he 
found  a  painful  tumour,  with  a  granulating  wound  just  behind 
the  scatifonn  cartilage,  and  near  Hie  upper  part  of  the  parotid 
gland.  The  mare  was  restless,  and  the  parts  could  only  be 
examined  in  a  complete  manner  the  day  after,  when  she  was 
cast  By  probing,  he  ascertained  that  at  the  bottom  of  the 
fistulous  tract  was  some  hard  substance,  which  he  supposed 
to  be  the  scutiform  cartil^e  in  an  ossified  state,  or  a  portion 
of  the  temporal  bone  exfoliating.  A  severe  operation  was 
performed,  and  the  solid  object,  with  some  difficulty,  extracted. 
It  was  double,  deeply  seated,  and  firmly  adherent  to  surround- 
ing textures.  Slight  heemorrha^e  occurred,  from  division  of 
the  anterior  auricular  artery,  which  was  easily  stopped ;  the 
wound  was  dressed,  and  the  animal  soon  recovered,  having 
shown  only  a  few  symptoms  of  sore  throat  after  the  operation. 

"  I  shall  not  translate  M.  Lafosse's  description  of  the  pro- 
ducts he  extracted.  They  were  composed  of  tooth-substance; 
and  although  it  has  been  questioned  whether  it  is  real  tooth 
that  is  developed  in  the  shape  of  accidental  growths  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  ear,  still  it  is  now  a  well-established  fact,  how- 
ever puzzling  to  the  minds  of  some  it  may  be  to  comprehend 
the  origin  of  their  existence. 

•  See  "Dbotemponuy  Frogresa  of  Velerinaiy  Science  and  Art,  by 
John  Oamgee,"  VeUritumaH,  page  393. 
t  Jottmal  da  ViUnaaiTt*  Au  Midi,  Jane,  18&&. 
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"  lipase  attempts  a  teratological  explanation,  bnt  first  asks, 
'  If  teetb  are  looked  on  as  arising  from  the  tegumentary 
system,  considering  them  in  most  animals  aa  emanating  firom 
papills  and  mucous  membrane,  where  was  the  dermoid  papilla 
that  constituted  the  basis  of  development  of  this  tooth,  deeply 
seated  and  close  to  the  ear,  especially  as  what  might  be  taken 
as  tjie  crown  looked  towards  the  inner  surface  of  the  skin?' 

"  Further  on,  Lafosse  shows  that  in  certain  animals  teeth 
absolutely  emanate  from  the  osseous  system,  such  as  in  the 
coluber  scaber,  and  other  serpents,  in  which  true  osseous 
emiuences,  coated  by  enamel,  pierce  the  oesopht^ean  tunics, 
and  project  into  the  tube,  whereas  they  are  attached  to  about 
thirty  vertebrffi,  of  which  they  form  the  inferior  spinous  pro- 
cess: These  are  intended  to  crush  the  eggs  that  the  serpents 
feed  upoa 

"Having  established  that,  as  well  as  developing  from 
mucous  membrane,  teeth  may  spring  from  bone,  I^afoase 
leads  us  to  consider  the  dental  tumours,  above  spoken  of,  as 
congenital,  and  he  looks  on  them  as  having  sprung  from  some 
rudiment  of  a  maxillary  bone  In  a  word,  he  looks  on  it  as  an 
aberration  of  development.  '  It  cannot,'  says  Lafosse,  '  be 
looked  on  as  an  osseous  transformation  of  certain  tissues.' " 

A  satisfactory  account  of  the  morbid  developments  under 
consideration  is  given  in  the  Edinburgh  Veterinary  Review, 
page  189,  for  the  current  year.  The  article  is  entitled 
"  Fistula  of  the  Temporal  Begion,"  in  which  it  is  stated  that 
"  M.  Macrops  has  operated  on  numerous  cases  of  this  nature 
with  a  happy  result.  They  consist  in  the  development  of  a 
dental  tumour  in  the  substance  of  the  temporal  bone,  in 
front  of  the  ear :  leading  to  the  production  of  a  fistula,  dis- 
charging a  greyish  pus,  possessed  of  a  disagrceAte  odour. 
The  fistula  is  commonly  straight,  and  opens  in  the  midst  of 
a  slight  tumour,  covered  by  skin  of  a  hard  and  warty  stanc- 


ture.  The  animal  eate  elowly  and  with  difficulty,  it  is  in 
conaeqnence  in  a  lean  and  unthrifty  condition. 

"  The  last  case  of  H.  Macrops  which  is  recorded  at  length, 
had  been  previously  treated  by  three  veterinary  surgeons 
without  success,  and  was  about  to  be  slaughtered  as  incurable 
when  it  fell  into  his  hands. 

"  After  securing  the  animal  properly,  a  cmcial  incision  was 
made  over  the  tumour,  and  the  skin  raised  from  the  osseous 
porietes,  to  which  it  was  firmly  adherent  The  outer  plate 
of  the  cranium  was  then  found  to  be  attenuated  by  the  pres- 
sure of  the  foreign  body.  By  means  of  pincers  and  a  knife  a 
sufficient  amount  of  this  was  removed  to  allow  of  the  intro- 
duction of  a  strong  instrument  beside  the  dental  tumour. 
By  this  instrument  pressure  was  effected  on  the  tumour  in 
different  directions,  always  avoiding  any  measure  calculated 
to  cause  pressure  on  the  brain,  and,  after  some  difficulty, 
Ae  offending  body  was  removed,  leaving  a  deep  cavity  wiUi 
smooth  edges, 

"  M.  Macrops  has  always  found  these  fistnlEe  dependent  on 
a  similar  cause,  and  in  all  the  cases  operated  on  by  him,  the 
crown  of  the  tooth  has  been  turned  towards  the  cranium. 

"Out  of  fourteen  horses  on  which  the  same  operation  was 
performed,  thirteen  Were  completely  cured  in  the  course  of 
from  ten  to  fifteen  days.  The  fourteenth  was  twice  operated 
on,  with  an  interval  of  three  months,  and  at  each  operation 
a  similar  tumour  was  extracted.  After  the  second  operation 
there  still  remains  a  soft,  encysted  tumour,  of  the  size  of  a 
small  egg,  from  the  inner  surface  of  which  is  secreted  a 
transparent  albuminous  fluid.  When  the  tumour  is  fiill,  the 
liquid  escapes  by  a  very  delicate  canal,  opening  opposite  the 
middle  of  the  ear.  All  means  resorted  to  for  the  cure  of  this 
cyst  have  failed, — the  injection  of  tincture  of  iodine,  the  ap- 
plication of  the  hot  iron  to  its  inner  surfiice,  and  the  passage 
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of  a  seton  through  it,  have  been  equally  ineffectual  M.  Mac- 
cropa  is  accordingly  of  opinion  that  in  this  case  a  third 
tamoar  of  a  similar  kind  is  in  progress  of  formation. 

"  A  remaricable  feature  in  these  cases  is,  that  the  subjects 
are  aU  yonng  animals,  and  during  the  period  of  dentition. 
This  can  easUy  be  nnderstood ;  another  circumstance,  how- 
ever, is  not  so  easily  explained,  the  tumours  have  all  been  on 
the  right  side.  This,  if  possessed  of  no  definite  cause,  most 
be  looked  on  as  at  least  a  remarkable  coincidence. 

"  M.  Macrops  has  also  found  them  invariably  directed  up- 
ward toward  the  poll,  so  that  he  looks  on  them  as  resulting 
from  a  sort  of  reversing  of  the  embryo  tooth. 

"  In  the  April  number  of  this  Journal  there  is  a  description 
of  a  similar  case,  operated  on  by  AL  Tyvaert,  Government 
veterinary  surgeon  at  Mechlin.  His  subject  was  eight 
months  old,  and  had  been  treated  for  three  months  by  an 
empiric  without  effect  In  this  case  there  was  a  fluctuating 
tumour,  containing  a  quantity  of  whitish  liquid,  on  the 
opening  of  which  the  dental  tumour  was  exposed.  It  was 
first  loosened  with  a  hammer,  and  rogne  p%«d,  after  which  it 
was  easily  extracted  by  strong  pincers.  The  walls  of  the 
sinus  were  then  cauterised  with  a  hot  iron,  and  speedily 
healed  up." 

The  importance  of  this  subject  to  the  rearer  of  young 
horses  cannot  be  overrated,  and  I  have  a  case  in  my  own 
practice  which  proves  how  necessary  it  is  to  understand  the 
nature  of  many  apparently  simple  disorders.  During  the 
year  1859,  Mr  A  0,  Muir,  veterinary  surgeon  then  at  Auch- 
termuchty,  consulted  me  about  a  case  in  a  three-year-old 
oolt,  nearly  thorough-bred,  which  had  a  deep  fistula  over  the 
forehead  on  the  right  side.  The  fistula  had  been  slit  upi  bat 
was  so  deep  that  Mr  Muir  hesitated  to  cut  lest  the  joint 
ihonld  be  opened.      The  disease  was  believed  to  be  due  to 
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an  old  injury,  and  m  the  animsl  got  worse,  he  wu  sent  to 
tlie  Tfew  Veterinary  College  on  the  Srd  of  April,  1860.  At 
that  time  the  horse's  condition  was  vet;  bad.  Mastication 
vas  evidently  impeded,  and  the  animal's  mnades  irasted.  I 
cast  him  on  the  6th,  and  passed  a  probe  two  inches  down- 
wards and  oatwards.  The  discharge  was  scanty,  and  a  haid 
dmimscribed  tnmour  about  the  size  of  a  pigeon's  egg  was 
situated  above  the  t^nporal  arcL  A  cmcial  incision  through 
the  thickened  skin  and  fibrons  sbuctures  exposed  Uie  black 
top  of  tlie  tooth  substance  drawn  at  Fig.  45.    I  took  a  pair 


of  bone  forceps  and  ^ed  to  extract  it,  but  ^ed,  and  with 
a  hammer  and  chisel  easUy  knodted  out  of  its  cavity  the 
larger  portion,  which  had  evidently  become  detached  from 
a  small  bit  readily  removed  with  forceps  and  scalpel,  as  it 
was  loosely  connected  to  l^e  walls  of  a  cyst  contuning  the 
tnmour.  The  whole  proved  to  be  made  of  true  tooth 
aabstonce,  and  was  affected  with  caries,  as  shown  above. 
From  that  day  the  horse  improved,  bnt  the  fttula  never 
doeed  perfectly,  and  dnring  .the  first  week  in  February  last 
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he  was  again  placed  under  my  cara  On  the  7th  I  cast  him, 
opened  up  the  fistula,  and  found  a  broader  tmnour  had  de- 
veloped beneath  the  seat  of  the  first  one.  Its  base  was  deep 
and  wide,  and  at  every  stroke  of  the  mallet  and  chisel,  the 
horse  indicated,  from  convulsive  twitehing  and  great  stru^les, 
that  the  concussion  was  directly  transmitted  to  the  brain. 
The  tumour  could  only  be  partially  removed,  and  the  horse 
thus  proved  incurable  It  is  evident,  as  Macrops  has  shown, 
that  several  dental  formations  may  succeed  each  other. 

Fortunately  the  incurable  cases  are  few,  but  it  is  essential 
to  know  the  true  nature  of  the  disease,  in  order  to  direct  our 
remedies  with  effect 

IsBEGULABiTlEB  IK  THE  Row8  OF  Teeio. — There  are 
numerous  irregularities  in  the  direction  of  molar  teeth.  I 
remember,  during  the  period  that  I  was  a  pupil  at  the 
London  Veterinary  College,  a  colt  was  brought  in,  suffering 
much  firom  a  molar  tooth,  which,  instead  of  protruding  on 
the  alveolar  mai^;m  of  the  upper  jaw,  passed  inwards  through 
the  palate,  and  had  grown  a  considerable  length  downwards 
ao  as  to  press  on  the  tongua  The  animal  could  not  eat,  and 
was  destroyed  for  dissection.  The  head  is  still,  I  believe, 
in  the  museum  of  the  St  Fancras  College. 

The  lower  jaw  is,  as  stated  when  on  the  subject  of  parrot- 
mouth,  sometimes  shorter  than  the  upper.  This  leads  to  an 
imperfect  apposition  of  the  molars  as  well  as  of  the  incisors, 
and  the  first  molar  on  either  side  of  the  upper  jaw  is  apt  to 
indicate  excessive  growth  at  the  anterior  part,  and  the  same 
happens  mth  the  back  part  of  the  last  grinders  on  the  lower 
jaw.  These  projections  may  attain  considerable  length,  and 
inflict  injury  on  the  cheeks  and  tongue. 

By  far  the  most  common  irregularity  from  imperfect  wear 
of  the  teeth  depends  on  the  breadth  of  the  upper  jaw  as 
c<mipared  wiUi  the  lower.     Frequently  the  outer  margins  of 
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the  sDperior  molars,  and  the  inner  margins  of  the  lower,  be- 
ctHDe  ehaip  and  ji^^ged.  This  tends  to  induce  excoriations 
in  the  mouth;  the  movements  become  more  and  more  limited, 
and  tlie  irr^;ularities  more  marked,  fiouley  refers  to  a  spe- 
cimen in  the  Alfort  Moseum,  in  which  the  tables  of  the  teeth 
fonn  such  inclined  planes  as  to  be  parallel  with  each  other, 
and  crossing  each  other  like  scissor-bladea  The  cause  of 
this,  according  to  Professor  Bouley's  observations  on  the  speci- 
men, appears  to  have  been  caries  of  two  molars  which,  having 
limited  the  action  of  the  jaws  to  one  side,  led  to  growth  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  teeth,  md  gradually  the  confined 
movements  of  the  jaws  favoured  the  full  development  of  the 
deformitj. 

The  lowen  molar  teeth  being  smaller  than  the  upper,  are 
occasionaUy  most  worn,  and  this  often  leads  to  excessive 
wear  of  the  middle  molars  on  each  side,  the  anterior  and 
posterior  ones  remaining  larger.  The  middle  molars  may  be 
worn  down  to  the  gums,  and  the  latter  then  sustain  injury. 

I  have  before  mentioned,  that  &om  a  molar  tooth  not  being 
worn  over  its  whole  sttr&ce,  a  portion  may  exceed  a  natural 
length.  This  is  sometimes  the  case  with  an  entire  tooth, 
when  the  opposite  one  is  absent. 

During  my  experience  in  Scotland,  I  have  met  with  a  lai^e 
number  of  colts  two,  three,  and  four  years  of  ^e,  sufiering  &om 
the  displacement  of  a  temporary  midar,  the  non-eruption  of 
the  permanent  tooth  which  should  have  taken  its  place,  and 
the  production  of  much  irritation  from  food  and  other  sub- 
stances entering  the  empty  socket  Sometimes  the  opposite 
tooth  grows  up,  as  seen  in  fig.  46. 

The  annexed  illustration  shows  how  a  projecting  molar  tooth 
™*y>  by  pressure,  induce  inflammation  of  the  upper  jaw, 
■dceradon.  and  a  discharge  by  the  nose,  which  is  often  ofifen- 
Rtve,  and  veiy  difficult  to  cure.     Before  such  destruction  has 
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occnired,  aigna  of  difficalt  mAsdcatioa  are  perceptibk,  and 
soon  a  sweUine  of  the  face  and  imperfect  passage  of  air 
Enough  the  nose  are  observed. 


Cabus  is  onqneBtionably  the  malady  most  frequently 
affecting  the  teeth  of  man  and  animals.  It  consists  in  strac- 
tuial  degeneration  of  the  enamel  and  dentine,  though  even 
the  cement  around  the  fang  may  become  the  seat  of  disease. 
Mayhew  gives  a  drawing  of  a  molar  tooth  in  which  tho  cmsta 
petrosa  appears  to  have  been  partly  thickened  and  partly 
ulcerated.  In  considering  the  diseases  of  the  teeth  in  the 
lower  animals,  we  must  not  forget  that  the  molars  are  cer- 


tainly  more  subject  to  caries  and  other  destrnclaTe  changes 
thao  the  inciaora  The  morbid  process  ia  sometiinefl  slow, 
and  at  others  rapid. 

Two  views  have  been  maintained  as  to  the  origin  of  caries. 
The  one,  that  it  is  due  to  a  chemical  action  on  the  teeth  by 
sabstances  in  the  month;  and  the  otiier,  that  it  depends  on  a 
canae  operating  through  the  nerves  and  blood-vessels  affecting 
the  nutrition  of  the  tooth,  and  leading  to  its  destruction, 
gradual  or  quick.  The  latter  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  true 
explanation  of  tht  origin  of  the  disease;  My  readers  must 
not  forget  the  reference  I  made  in  my  last  chapter  to  the 
highly  vascular  and  Bensitive  pulp,  which  sends  delicate 
branches  into  the  numerous  dentinal  tubes.  It  is  the  pulp 
with  its  prolongations  which,  when  inflamed  and  affected  by 
axposnre  to  air,  or  by  heat  and  cold,  becomes  extremely 
tender,  and  is  the  true  seat  of  paia  Horses  and  all  animals 
suffer  intolerably  from  toothache  They  cannot  eat,  depress 
their  head,  or  lay  it  on  the  manger  or  side-post,  and  indicate 
mu'ked  relief  when  the  offending  tooth  is  removed — no  easy 
task,  as  we  shall  presently  see. 

The  caries,  in  the  early  stage,  may  lead  to  opacity,  and 
gradnally  to  a  dull  brown  or  black  hue  of  the  enamel  A 
hole  is  formed,  and  the  dentine  then  becomes  diseased.  It 
ae^ns  often  to  exfoliate,  and  gradually  to  break  up  into  its 
constituent  elements,  which  are  softened,  and  soon  disint^rate. 
It  is  the  accnmulation  of  putrefactive  substances  in  the  holes 
of  diseased  teeth  which  iudoce  great  fcetor. 

The  fiing  of  the  tooth  may  primarily  become  diseased,  the 
palp  is  destroyed,  and  the  tooth,  being  deprived  of  nourish- 
ment, dies,  fuid  is  rubbed  down  by  the  opposing  tooth.  This 
is  often  the  cause  of  fistulse  of  the  face.  An  abscess  forms  in 
the  alveohis,  the  bone  swells  and  softens,  the  matter  points 
to  the  surfiice  and  is  discharged,  so  that,  in  the  course  of  a 
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few  days,  a  regular  sious  or  fistula  is  formed,  which  is  usually 
treated  by  caustics,  but  without  any  good  result 

Professor  Bouley  refers  in  a  very  happy  nianner  to  impor- 
tant changes  which  occur  in  carious  molars  in  the  horse. 
When  the  tooth  socket  is  opened  through  the  tooth,  the 
membrane  which  lines  the  alveolus  becomes  inflamed,  and 
soon  there  is  a  deposition  of  bone  or  cemeot  irrt^^ularly  around 
the  tooth.  The  root  <^  the  tooth  is,  therefore,  the  seat  of  a 
true  exostosis;  and  from  the  tension  of  parts  inflamed  and 
thickened,  it  is  easy  to  believe  that  the  poor  animal  must 
suffer  intense  pain.  The  thickening  of  the  bone  or  cement 
around  the  fang  of  a  diseased  molar  tends  to  render  the  ex- 
traction of  the  tooth  more  difficult  than  when  such  change 
has  not  occurred. 

If  caries  affects  either  or  both  of  the  first  two  molars,  they 
are  apt  to  induce  atrophy  of  the  bone,  disease  commuuicatiiig 
with  the  nasal  chamber.  The  root  of  the  tldrd  molar  corres- 
ponds to  the  point  where  the  sensitive  fifth  pur  of  nerves 
pass  out  of  the  facial  bones,  and  inflammation  or  thickening 
of  the  parts  here  is  attended  with  the  most  excruciating  pun. 
Disease  of  any  of  the  three  last  upper  grinders,  on  the  other 
hand,  leads  to  extensive  tumefaction  and  disorganization  in 
the  cavities  known  as  the  maxillary  sinuses,  which  commuoi- 
cate  with  the  nose,  and  discharge  through  It  the  foetid  pua 
which  often  forms  there  as  a  consequence. 

Diseases  op  thb  Dental  Putj. — There  is  but  one  case 
recorded,  and  that  a  veiy  singular  one,  in  which  the  pulp 
within  one  of  the  roots  of  a  molar  tooth  had  evidently  been 
inflamed,  and  had  afterwards  undei^ne  a  calcareous  degene- 
tion.  The  affected  root  was  enormously  enlarged,  and  the 
crown  of  the  tooth  gave  indications  of  commencing  caries. 
Professor  Bouley,  who  reports  the  above  case,  refers  to  another 
very  singular  one  of 
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Disease  op  the  Mehbrase  LnrajG  the  Tooth  Socket. 
— In  this  case  the  horse  could  not  masticate,  the  teeth  be- 
came loose,  and  the  jaws  swollen.  From  the  easy  withdrawal 
<rf  one  or  two  molars,  and  the  absence  of  any  tendency  to 
restoration,  the  animal  was  destroyed.  The  only  lesion  which 
coold  be  observed  was  inflammation  of  the  membranous  lining 
of  the  tooth  sockets.  The  cause  of  this  singular  condition 
WIS  unknown. 

Symptoms  of  Diseases  of  the  Teeth. — Frequently  the 
teeth  are  not  looked  at  until  horses  are  perfectly  emaciated, 
or  afler  fruitless  efforts  to  relieve  in  cases  of  oppressed 
breathing  from  supposed  nasal  tumours.  Imperfect  masti- 
cation and  rejection  of  partially  chewed  food  from  the  mouth 
first  indicate  some  source  of  pain  or  imperfect  action  of  the 
teetL  Com  is  greedily  swallowed,  but  without  being  crushed 
by  the  molars,  and  is  therefore  seen  whole  in  the  excrement 
The  system  soon  suffers,  and  the  animals,  hide-bound  and 
languid,  are  readily  attacked  with  disease,  especially  from 
colic,  due  to  the  undigested  food  which  distends  the  large 
intestine. 

When  symptoms  such  as  the  foregoing  are  witnessed,  ex- 
amining the  mouth  by  holding  the  tongue,  or  using  a  balling- 
iron  like  either  represented  by  Fig&  47,  48,  may  enable  us 
to  determine  with  precision  the  nature  of  the  disease. 
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There  are  certain  special  symptoms  of  caries  which  Bouley 
has  noticed  in  the  following  order: — 

lat.  Reniarkable  fcetor,  which  is  peculiar  to  the  disease, 
and  pervading  the  mouth  and  the  secretions  within  it 

2nd.  Flow  of  saliva  from  the  mouth. 

Srd.  The  appearance  of  a  black  spot  on  the  carioijs  tooth, 
or  of  a  cavity  varying  in  extent  according  to  the  duration  of 
the  diaeasa 

^tk  Sharp  pain  indicated  when  a  tooth  is  struck  by  any 
tnstnrnient 

Stk.  Swelling  of  the  gums,  redness  and  pain  around  the 
diseased  tooth. 

6th.  The  accumulation  of  food  about  the  diseased  tooth, 
and  which  undergoing  putre&ction,  produces  the  most  repul- 
sive smell. 
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Tke  root  of  the  tooth  may  be  inflamed,  and  the  jaw  svol- 
leo  and  tender.  Abscess  may  form,  and  extensive  osseoos 
disease,  such  as  ire  have  represented  by  Fig.  46. 

It  is  true  that  this  may  be  produced  by  inflammation  at- 
tacking  the  tooth  socket,  independently  of  a  projecting 
molar,  to  set  up  irritation,  and  I  have  operated  iu  several 
cases,  believed  by  practitioners  to  have  been  instances  of 
nasal  polypus,  or  of  glanders,  and  which  have  yielded  to 
the  removal  of  diseased  bone* 


*  Am  iaterestiiig  examples  of  mistaken  dla^^oeis,  I  may  qnote  tiro 
related  hj  Mr  J.  Furree,  H.E.I.C.,  Seirice,  and  wbicb  Bra  recorded  in 
tbe  VOerinary  Btcard,  voL  ii.,  pp,  146-147  :— 

"  Cabus  or  Tbbth  aiviNa  ribs  to  SmFTOva  eaem^TniQ  Qlandebs. 


"  Avg.  24fA,  1836. — For  Bome  time  the  amimd  haa  been  affected 
with  a  rouco-pnmlent  discharge  from  the  near  noetri],  and  the  lympha- 
tic glands  on  the  name  ude  are  enlarged.     Place  on  a  course  of  altera- 

"Sept.  5fA, — No  alteration  perceptible.  Give  cup.  aulph.  3a8  dailj, 
and  allow  liberal  diet. 

"  Oct  5th. — The  discharge  from  the  nostril  haa  ceased,  but  tbe  gl&nda 
remain  swollen.     Give  the  sulphate  of  copper  as  before  ordered. 

"  S3rd. — The  diBcharge  has  again  returned,  and  the  glands  remain 
undiminished.  Pass  a  setoD  over  tbe  latter,  and  increase  the  does  of 
solphate  of  copper  to  a  drachm  and  a  half  daily. 

"  Nov.  \^th. — The  discharge  has  increased,  and  otherwise  the  symp- 
toms continne  highly  unfaToiuable.    Treatment  aa  before  ordered. 

"  19lfi. — The  discharge  has  become  copious  of  late,  and  it  is  now 
mixed  with  blood.    Substitute  sulphate  of  iron  for  that  of  copper. 

"Du.  IStfc. — The  dischai^  continues  copious,  and  has  been  so  ever 
once  the  last  report  This  day  I  diacovered  a  carious  tooth,  the  fifth 
molar.  I  think  thia  very  likely  to  be  the  cause  of  tbe  discbarge  bom 
tiie  noatril  and  enlargement  of  the  glands. 

"  IWK — Attempted  to  extract  the  tooth  with  an  instrument  made 
after  the  form  of  that  used  for  the  human  subject,  but  could  not  fix  it 
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Operations  on  the  Teeth. — The  oldest  on  record  is 
' chewing  the  rasp' — a  practice  of  the  old  farriers,  who,  in 
order  to  remove  the  sharp  edges  on  the  molar  teeth  of  horses, 

on  the  tootb,  it  being  split  into  tvo  pieces  and  a  portion  buigiug  ont- 
vanlsi  I  therefore  knocked  one  half  of  it  out. 

"  Jan.  Srd,  1837. — No  dischaige  from  the  nostril  this  morning,  but 
during  the  week  it  has  been  much  the  same  as  before.  Knocked  out 
tbe  other  half  of  the  broken  tooth. 

"  30fA.— The  discharge  has  returned,  uid  become  offensive, 

"  Fd).  7th. — A"'intl  destroyed  as  glaudered,  by  order  of  a  special 
committee. 

"  Appearance  of  (Ae  kfod  afUr  dtalK — The  last  molar  tooth  but  one 
on  each  side  of  the  superior  maiilU  affected  with  caries.  That  on  the 
near  aide  I  had  partly  extracted ;  the  off  aide  one  was  split  parallel 
witii  the  jaw,  and  bulged  out  as  that  on  the  near  side  when  I  knocked 
off  the  broken  pieces.  A  communication  existed  between  the  month 
and  cavities  of  the  bead,  through  the  diseased  action  set  up,  and  a 
quantity  of  food  was  in  one  of  the  cavities.  Immediately  over  the 
fang  of  the  near  tooth  was  a  pol3rpuB  about  the  size  of  a  small  hen's 
egg,  extending  into  the  uostriL  The  mucous  membraaea  throughout 
the  head  were  Tcry  much  discoloured  and  injected,  but  mote  particU' 
larly  that  covering  the  septum.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  diseased 
tooth  was  the  cause  of  the  dischaige  from  the  noetrils,  and  also  led  to 
the  formation  of  the  polypus.    The  lungs  were  not  much  diseased. 

"  A  eiMiLAK  Cask. 

"  The  horse  arrived  at  Leypore,  4th  December,  1 835. 

"  S^mptonu.— Bischarge  copious  and  offensive  from  the  right  nostril ; 
the  left  nostril  also  discharges,  but  not  near  so  mnch ;  the  glands  are 
swollen,  and  those  on  the  right  side  very  conaidersbly.  A  committee 
assembled  in  the  evening  and  condemned  the  animal  to  be  shot;  in 
their  opinion  it  was  a  case  of  glanders. 

"  Ptut^miyrUm  appeannte  oj  Ou  htad. — The  Schneiderian  membrane 
lining  the  septum  on  boUi  sides  was  highly  injected,  and  of  a  pale  blue 
colour ;  tiie  right  maxillary  sinus  was  full  of  fetid  pus,  and  a  nuss  of 
apparently  ossific  matter  existed  there,  whidi  was  connected  with  a 
diseased  or  carious  tootL" 

Cases  like  the  abon  are  of  Sequent  occurrence. 
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placed  a  rasp  in  the  month,  vhich  the  animals  attempted  to 
displace  by  movements  of  the  jaws,  not  altc^ether  insuffi- 
cient for  die  removal  of  asperities  which  i^jored  the  mncoos 
membrane  of  the  month,  and  interfered  with  mas^cataon. 
The  gnarded  rasp  shown  at  Fig,  49,  is  employed  frequently 
to  lower  the  sharp  edges  of  teeth  in  old  horses'  mouUis, 
but  where  the  prominences  of  teeth  are  very  ctnsiderable, 
&x)gniex's  ff^stenk,  called  by  him  '  odontritia,'  is  the  beat 
Brogniei,  for  long  Principal  of  the  Belgian  veterinAiy  schot^ 
was  a  man  of  great  ingenni^,  and  to  supersede  the  rasp  and 
ottier  coarse  insbromenta,  he  devised  his  '  rabot-odontriteor.' 
This  instrument,  represented  by  Fig.  50,  is  composed  of  an 
iron  rod  3  feet  in  length,  witti  a  curved  frame  at  one  end, 
in  the  middle  of  which  a  steel  pUte,  sharp  on  botii  edges,  is 
fixed.  The  handle  is  of  some  w^ht,  and,  by  fixing  the 
sharp  pr(«iunences  in  the  spaces  before  and  behind  the  cut- 
ting plate  by  slight  ta^  projections  are  knocked  o£ 

Brogniea  constructed  another  instrument, '  cisean-odontri- 
tmr  (Fig.  51),  to  knock  off  projecting  portions  of  molar 
teeth,  and  this  instrument  has  been  ingeniously  modified  by 
Mr  Oowing,  whose  dental  sliding  chisel  is  the  most  eflScient 
and  satisfactory  instrument  that  can  be  used  for  such  morlnd 
conditions  of  the  teeth.  It  is  r^resented  at  Fig.  5%  and  Mr 
(■owing  says,  it  "  consists  of  a  cylindricsl  tube,  which  is  at- 
tached to  a  guarded  frame  with  an  opposing  or  cutting  chisel 
at  the  extremity  so  placed  as  to  receive  the  concussicai,  so  that 
when  the  working  chisel  is  struck,  it  prevents  the  shock  frran 
being  felt  or  sustained  by  the  posterior  teeth.  The  active 
chisel,  as  yon  perceive,  moves  in  the  cylindrical  tube  which 
forms  the  handle,  the  cutting  part  of  it  being  guarded  and 
protected  by  the  frame  of  which  I  have  spoken.  The  roond 
part  of  the  chisel  plays  or  works  through  the  cylinder,  and 
to  it  is  attached  a  steel  head  or  batton  for  the  recdving  of 
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tii«  blow  or  fiwce  neeessaiy  to  be  given.  When  we  desire 
dut  it  ahonld  cut  ttirongh  the  hard  and  solid  tooth  of  the 
horse,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  rod  of  the  chisel,  working 
through  the  cylinder,  would  fall  from  any  sitiution  in  which 
it  might  be  adjusted,  on  account  of  the  elevated  and  standing 
poration  in  which  the  animal's  head  would  necessarily  be 
held  by  the  operator.  To  goord  against  the  chisel  slipping 
backwEuda,  and  to  render  it  steady,  but  not  fixed,  I  have  at- 
tached, as  yon  will  poeeive,  at  this  end  of  the  cylinder  a  brass 
bulb,  which  gives  to  the  handhold  of  the  operator  more  secu- 
rity. The  inside  of  the  brass  bulb,  first  mentioned,  is  hol- 
low, so  as  to  allow  of  some  packing  being  placed  within ; 
when  pressing  upon  the  rod  of  the  elusel,  it  acts  on  the  same 
principle  as  it  does  in  the  piston  box  of  a  steam  engine.  To 
make  this  more  clear,  the  brass  bulb  is  screwed  down  upon 
t^e  cylinder,  thereby  causing  the  packing  to  be  so  compressed 
as  to  rettdn  the  rod  of  the  chisel  in  its  desired  situation. 
The  mode  of  operating  with  this  instmment  will  require 
some  explanation  from  me,  for  I  have  been  asked  by  some 
gentlemen  whether  the  chisel  is  to  be  drawn  back  to  the 
utmost  range  of  ^e  guard?  I  mention  this  that  others  may 
not  fall  into  the  same  error;  for  if  it  were  so  placed  beftwe 
the  chisel  reached  the  tooth,  the  force  of  the  blow  would  be 
expended  to  a  great  extent,  on  account  of  the  distance  it  would 
have  to  travel,  and  the  re^ostance  it  would  naturally  have  to 
overccHoe.  For  these  reasons  we  should  probably  be  foiled 
in  Uie  performance  of  that  which  we  were  desirous  of  accom- 
plishing, and  the  tooth  would,  in  all  likelihood,  remain  entire. 
"  A  balling-iron  being  placed  in  the  mouth,  and  retained 
in  its  sitoatioQ  by  an  assistant,  the  chisel  is  to  be  drawn 
sufficiently  back  through  the  cylinder  to  allow  the  frame  to 
be  placed  over  the  tooth,  surrounding  that  portion  we  are 
desirous  of  removing.     This  will  be  bett^  accomplished  b? 
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the  operator  grasping  the  cylinder  firmly  close  to  the  bisss 
bolb,  at  the  same  time  employing  so  much  traction  as  will 
suffice  to  ke^  the  chisel  at  the  posterior  part  of  the  frame 
close  to  the  back  oS  the  tootL  The  tooth  being  closed  in,  late- 
rally by  the  guards  and  posteriorly  by  the  passiTe  chisel,  the 
active  chisel  ia  then  to  be  brought  in  contact  with  the  ante- 
rior part  of  the  tooth.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  tooth  ia 
impns(med  on  all  sides,  and  a  hammer  of  about  two  and  a- 
half  pounds  weight  is  to  be  selected  to  give  the  blow  witL" 

To  serve  the  purpose  of  Brogniez'a  '  rabot  odontriteur,'  Mr 
Oowing  has  invented  the  '  guarded  chisel,'  drawn  at  Fig.  53, 
irtiich  is  of  eufficient  width  or  space  to  cover  the  table  or 
upper  sur&ce  of  the  molars,  and  b  used  with  the  '  lateral 
repeller '  shown  at  Fig.  54, 

"  It  consists  of  a  solid  entire  (liece  of  steel  At  one  end  ia 
the  handle,  whidi  is  encased  on  either  side  with  pieces  of 
wood,  retained  in  their  situation  by  rivets.  The  other  end  ts 
shaped  into  a  hook-Uke  form,  flattened  and  bevelled,  with  a 
guard  on  one  side,  for  the  purpose  of  retaining  the  instru- 
ment in  its  situation,  and  preventing  its  being  displaced  from 
the  tooth.  It  possesses  some  of  the  advantages  of  the  former 
sliding  chisel;  but  this  instrument  is  not  meant  to  be  used 
by  itself;  it  is  intended  to  prevent  the  concussion  on  the 
jaw,  while  the  operator,  with  a  chisel,  strikes  off  any  pro- 
jecting angle  of  the  tooth." 

The  instrument  indicated  by  Fig.  55  is  Mr  Gowing's  'pos* 
terior  repeller,'  destined  to  be  used  principally  for  the  back 
or  posterior  teeth  when  the  '  lateral  repeller '  cannot  be 
applied. 

EsTEAcnoN  OF  Teeth. — A  cartons  tooth  requires  to  be 
removed,  but  there  is  the  great  diffjcolty  In  extraction,  and 
the  broad  gap  left  aRer  it,  which  deter  many  anxious  to 
■openttft    Whenever  the  fimg  of  a  tooth  has  been  diseased. 
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leading  to  fiicial  fistula,  I  hare  adopted  tiie  plan  of  cutting 
thnmgfa  the  cheek  in  a  line  with  the  diseased  tooth,  lemovinf; 


the  outer  wall  of  the  alveolus,  and  striking  the  tooth  inwards. 
By  tbia  means  the  tooth  is  easily  removed,  and,  with  care, 
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the  wound  heals  without  lesving  peiceptable  Uemitih.  TloB 
operatioii  should  always  be  performed  when  there  is  any 
great  diflBculty  in  the  withdrawal  ctf  the  tooth,  and  this  will 
often  be  met  in  casea  such  as  I  am  referring  ta 

Apart  from  disease,  the  molars  are  not  readily  extracted. 
They  hare  not  a  well-defined  head,  and  a  very  long,  broad, 
aud  well-implanted  &ng.  Various  kinds  of  forceps  have 
been  invented,  the  beet  being  those  designed  by  Mr  Gowiog. 

These  forceps  are  certainly  preferable  to  the  clumsy  keys 
which,  if  perchance  a  good  hold  is  obtained  with  them,  lead  to 
severe  fracture  of  the  jaw  in  order  that  the  tooth  may  be 
removed.  I  may  here  quote  Mr  Mayhew's  remarks  on  the 
forceps.*    He  says  :— 

"  They  are  about  twenty-two  inches  long,  in  order  that 
they  may  be  applied,  if  required,  to  the  most  backward  of 
the  grinders,  and  of  such  substance  as  renders  impossible 
any  springy  action  which  might  cause  the  bite  to  be  lost 
when  the  force  was  applied.  As  will  be  imi^ned,  forceps  of 
such  dimensions  are  not  to  be  used  by  the  unassiBted  hand. 
The  reader,  by  looking  at  the  end  of  the  handles,  will  observe 
that  one  is  comparatively  large;  the  smaller  of  the  two 
contains  within  it  a  female  screw,  and  the  other  is  only  a 
plain  eye.  To  act  on  these,  a  cross  handle  or  lever  is  added 
(see  Fig.  56). 

"  This,  as  is  shown  in  the  woodcut,  consists  of  two  pieces, 
the  smaller  of  which  works  freely  in  a  hole  made  for  its  re- 
ception, and  being  curved  at  one  end,  can  be  either  extended 
in  the  manner  represented  above,  or  laid  close  to  the  lever 
in  the  way  depicted  in  the  next  view  of  the  instmment  It 
is  what  is  technically  called  a  '  tommy,'  and  its  use  is  to  gain 
dispatch  and  power  in  the  employment  of  the  forceps.  The 
main  part  consists  of  a  rod  of  steel,  having  in  the  centre  a 
screw,  which,  at  the  end  towards  the  '  tommy,'  exhibits  an 
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eoUrgement  or  flhotUder.  Such  are  the  Taricnu  parts,  and, 
when  adng  them,  the  operator  having  fixed  ihe  daws  of  the 
forceps  opoD  the  tooth  he  wishes  to  extract,  gives  the  faroeps 


to  an  assistant,  whom  he  orders  to  hold  them  firmly  in  their 
situation.     He  &.ea  takes  the  handle,  and  introducing  it 
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threngli  tia  opeaeyt  with  the  '  tommf,'  u  T^>idly  as  po«- 
oble,  winds  it  roDnd  until  he  feels  the  grasp  is  secure.  Any 
anuxmt  of  power  can  be  thos  obtsiued;  for  as  the  screw 
threads  through  cue  handle,  the  shoulder  presses  against  tl>e 
oth^,  and  thus  forcing  the  claws  blether,  fixes  them  npon 
the  substance  which  may  be  placed  between  them.  When 
this  is  done,  the  operator  doses  or  folds  up  the  free  lever, 
and  using  both  hands,  has  st  his  command  a  power  which 
will  not  necessitate  employment  of  his  utmost  strengtL 

"The  above  woodcut  depicts  the  forceps  as  they  appear 
whea  put  together.  The  advantages  which  these  forceps 
hare  over  the  tooth-key  in  common  use,  are  so  obvious, 
that  the  reader  will  not  require  they  should  be  pointed 
out  The  benefits  which  this  instrument  confers,  are  in- 
deed  great ;  neither  can  it  be  supposed  Uiat  the  principle  can 
be  changed,  or  its  adaptation  improved  upon.  For  its  pur- 
pose, the  tbiog  appears  p«:iect;  and  I  can  speak  confidently 
as  to  the  admirable  manner  in  which  it  acts.  One  caation, 
however,  may  not  be  nnnecessaiy.  All  surgical  instmmentH 
are  capable  of  being  abused,  and  in  exact  proportion  to  their 
utili^  is  thdr  liability  to  abuse.  With  Mr  Gowing's  fbroepn 
a  horse's  jaw  could  be  easily  broken,  or  he  who  did  not  know 
the  power  of  the  screw,  would,  if  he  kept  on  winding  &« 
handle,  crush  the  tooth  it  was  his  intention  to  secure.  So 
much  strength  is  gained  that  the  judgment  must  be  employed 
to  regulate  it.  Huge  as  the  instrument  looks,  it  reqniies 
ddicacy  in  the  hand  which  uses  it  With  such  a  tool  at  his 
command,  a  child  is  in  power  equal  to  a  giant;  and  the  man 
therefore  must  exercise  hia  mind  rather  t^ian  strain  bin 
muscles,  when  he  has  to  operate  with  it  In  cautious  hands, 
it  gives  every  facility  that  could  be  desired,  and  is  both  more 
certain  in  its  action,  and  more  expeditions  in  its  results  than 
anything  of  die  kind  which  we  at  present  poBaess,  beddes 
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haring  the  farther  adTantage  of  not  tequmng  those  a^jnst- 
mentB  and  nnsadafactoiy  changes  which  the  common  instnt- 
ments  necesdtato  to  be  made.  For  extraction,  nothing 
b^ond  these  foicepe  is  wanted:  they  answer  erery  pnipose." 

A  smaller  pair  of  forcepe,  especially  useful  for  loose  teeth, 
are  shown  at  Fig.  57.  I  cannot,  however,  quit  this  sabject 
without  dnwing  attention  to  Wendenburg's  simple  forceps, 
and  to  the  more  complex  ones  of  Pillwax.  The  eDgTavings 
an^est  how,  by  affording  lever  power,  the  first  (Fig.  58) 
proves  of  service,  and  how,  by  a  simple  screw  action  with  the 
seccmd  instnuoent  (Fig.  59),  a  tooth  may  be  drawn  out  verti- 
cally from  the  jaw. 

I  have  yet  one  instmment  Co  allnde  to,  and  that  ia  Mr 
Gowing's  gum  lancet,  drawn  at  Fig.  60,  which,  from  its 
length,  enables  us  to  scarify  the  gum  without  inserting  ttie 
hand  throogh  the  balliog-inm,  and  thereby  obstructing  the 
view  of  the  part  to  be  operated  upon. 

FLUGomo  Cabioub  Teeth. — Dental  snidery  has  not 
received  that  attention  from  the  veterinary  snif;eon  which  it 
merits,  and  it  is  only  the  great  importance  of  this  mnch- 
neglect«d  subject,  from  the  serious  and  curable  diseases  ind- 
dfaital  to  l^e  teeth  of  young  horses  in  particular,  that  I  have 
ventored  to  encroach  so  much  on  m;  space  for  the  remarks 
in  the  forgoing  pages.  One  great  obstacle  to  extinction  of 
the  teeth  of  the  horse,  has  undoubtedly  been  the  difficulty  of 
so  filling  the  space  Idt  as  to  check  the  growth  of  an  opposing 
tooth,  and  prevent  the  accumulation  of  material  which  putri- 
fies  and  injures  the  gums  and  jaws.  I  had  a  favourable 
opportnnity,  two  years  since,  to  try  gntta  percha  as  a  stop- 
ping for  teeth  in  a  bay  gelding  which,  for  a  whole  year,  had 
baffled  several  veterinaiy  suigeons,  with  a  fecial  fistula  com- 
municating with  diseased  teeth.  I  removed  one  of  the  latter 
and  opened  the  sinuaea.    By  great  care  tlie  parts  healed,  but 
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when  tbe  animal  ms  reshHred  to  its  owner,  tlie  food  again 
piotccd  thiongh  ihe  soft  tissues,  and  threatened  to  render  the 
case  a  hopeless  one.  I  cast  the  horse,  cleaned  oat  the  accn- 
molated  matter,  and  carefoUy  moulded  gntta  percha  in  the 
space  left  from  which  the  molar  had  been  extracted,  and  at 
(be  same  time  plugged  an  adjoining  cariona  tooUi;  the  mould 
was  made  on  a  level  with  Uie  row  of  molars,  and  I  have  Eonce 
traced  the  horse,  obtaining  most  satis&ctoiy  evidence  of  tiie 
luocees  attending  the  simple  plan  which  I  was  induced  to 
adopt  Corks  and  other  objects  have  been  pressed  between 
the  te^  for  the  purpose  of  filling  a  void;  but  no  method, 
■0  fiv  as  I  am  aware,  has  succeeded  like  the  gntta  percha 
plug. 

INSALIVATIOIJ. 

Whilst  fbod  is  bmg  triturated,  it  is  mixed  thoroughly 
irith  the  secretions  in  ^e  moutL  The  mucus,  which  is 
very  small  in  quantity  when  the  flow  of  saliva  is  rapid, 
if  an  add  liquid  mixed  with  scaly  epithelium,  and  seems 
to  exert  very  slight  infiuence  in  the  changes  which  the  food 
Dudergoes  in  the  mouth.  A  considerable  quantity  of  mucus 
i-i  secneted  from  the  mucous  crypts,  which  consist  in  small 
depressions  on  the  mucous  membrane  like  little  bags,  and 
the  walla  of  which  have  openings  communicating  with 
rounded  vesiclea  Some  are  spread,  such  as  over  the  sur&ce 
of  the  tongue,  and  others  are  congregated,  as  on  the  side  of 
the  throat,  constituting  the  amj/gdalcB  or  tonsila 

The  most  imporhint  physical  and  chemical  transformations 
occur  by  the  process  of 

Insaltvation. — ^The  salivary  glands  are  important  oi^an?, 
cnnposed  (rf  tubular  prolongations  of  the  mucous  mnnbrane 
pf  the  mouth,  and  which  are  of  different  degrees  of  complex- 
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ity  in  dilfeiaiit  animals,  constitating,  in  our  domesdc  qnad- 
ropeds,  what  tbe  anatomist  calla  compoimd  racemose  glands. 
There  are  two  great  groups  of  salivary  glands — let,  Tho0e 
that  are  within  the  month,  or  directly  applied  to  its  mncons 
membrane;  and,  2nd,  Those  that  are  beyond  the  month. 
The  first  are  in  the  lips — labial ;  in  the  cheeks — -bnccal ;  uid 
in  the  tongue — lingual  glands.  The  buccal  glands  are  some- 
times largely  developed  above  the  molar  teeth,  and  are  caQeH 
molar  c/landa,  and  the  lingual  are  only  seen  in  man  and 
monkeys. 

The  large  ealivaiy  glands  which  communicate  with  the 
interior  of  the  mouth  by  tubes  of  considerable  lengUi  are 


die  parotids,  one  on  either  side  (see  Fig.  61);  the  snbmazil- 
laiy  and  the  sablingnaL    The  parotid  gUnda,  situated  bdiind 


the  mugin  of  the  lower  jaw,  sod  below  the  ear,  have  each 
a  kHig  tube  which  opens  into  the  mouth  through  the  cheek, 
opposite  the  upper  second  molar  tooth.     (See  Fig.  61.) 

fig.  62  represents  the  parotid  of  the  dog,  which  secretes  a 
very  liquid  saliva,  whereas  the  small  gland  represented  at  B, 
yields  a  secretion  possessed  of  considerable  viscosity,  tt  h 
an  accessory  gland  which  has  been  specially  noticed  by 
Bernard  in  the  course  of  bis  investigations  on  the  salivary 
duid. 


The  submaxillary  glands,  situated  within  the  lower  part 
of  each  parotid,  and  extending  forwards,  open  into  the  mouth 
behind  the  barbs.  The  sublingual  glands  open  by  numerous 
nnall  dncts  on  either  side  of  the  base  of  the  tongue.  See 
fig.  63,  which  represents  at  C  C  the  coiled  ducts,  and  in  A 
the  duct  of  the  submaxillary. 
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It  has  been  stated  that  the  i*^  has  no  sublingtul  gland; 
and  Bernard,  writJng  in  1856,  said  that  recently  Bider  and 
Schmidt  continne  to  regard  the  sublingnal  in  Uie  d<^  as 
intimately  connected  with,  and  inseparable  &om,  the  snb- 
raaxillary.  This  fusion  is,  however,  only  apparent  as  the 
dncta  of  the  two,  which  are  applied  to  each  other  daring  the 
greater  part  of  their  course,  are  perfectly  distinct  (See 
Pig.  6i) 


The  saliva  may  be  collected  by  dividing  and  even  intro- 
ducing tubes  into  the  varions  dncts  of  the  larger  glanda  By 
such  experiments  Claude  Bernard  indicated  the  watery  secre- 
tions of  the  parotid  as  contrasted  with  that  of  the  snbmaxil- 
luy  glands,  and  two  distinct  kinds  of  saliva  are  recognised 
accoi^ing  to  their  watery  or  dense  condition.  The  watery 
secretion  is  derived  from  the  labial  and  buccal  glands,  as  well 
as  the  parotids,  and  all  these  are  large  in  our  herbivorous 
quadrupeds,  especially  the  horse,  who  has  to  live  on  dry 
fodder.  The  mncipu^ms  saliva  is  derived  from  glands  in  the 
palate,  the  sublingual  and  submaxillary. 

The  salivary  glands  are  not  so  lai^ely  developed  in  car- 
nivorous as  in  herbivorous  animals,  and  in  the  dog  the 
superior  molar  g^ds  ore  represented  by  the  subzygo- 
matic  gland,  situated  beneath  the  globe  of  the  eye,  and 
pouring   ita  watery  saliva  ^ongh  a  tube  called   the  duct 
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of  Nock.  Milne  £dwaids*  refiers  in  his  work  to  Golin'K 
careM  -weighing  <^  tlie  difieient  stliTary  glande,  and  justly 
•totes  that  no  general  resnlt  can  be  deduced  from  the  data 
thus  obtained.  Colin  fbnnd  that  the  weight  of  the  sab- 
maxillary  glands  railed  &om  20  to  38  handredths  of  the 
wei^t  of  the  parotids  in  the  pig,  horse,  ass,  the  roebnck, 
and  dromedary,  i^ereas  in  the  cat  it  Is  97  per  cent,  and  in 
the  dog  108  per  cent,  bnt  in  the  sheep  this  proportion  at- 
tained -^^fths,  and  in  Ihe  ox,  ^tha  The  size  (tf  these 
oi^ans  is  probably  not  the  only  circumstance  which  inflnences 
Ae  degree  of  fimctioiul  activity  of  these  glanda  In  the  pig, 
ox,  and  sheep,  the  sablingnal  glands  aro  sometimes  double. 
(Fig.  63),  the  one  part  emptying  its  secretion  by  a  long 
dnct,  and  tiie  other  by  a  number  of  coiled  ducts,  well 
seen  in  the  annexed  cut  Milne  Edwards  says  &a,t  with  the 
saBrary  apparatus  must  be  classed  Jacobson's  oigan,  which 
is  a  long  pouch  on  either  side  of  the  septum  nasi,  opening 
beltind  ^le  incisor  teedi  close  to  the  indsire  foramen. 

The  qoantityofsalira  secreted  isvery  considerable,  and  it  is 
not  ea^  to  estimate  the  average  amount  in  different  animals. 
Jacabowitch  obtained  from  a  dog  in  one  hour  49.19  gr.  of 
parotidean  saliva,  3S.94  of  submaxillary  saliva,  and  24.84  gr. 
of  enblingnol  secretion.  Colin  opened  the  oesophagus  to  de- 
termine how  much  saliva  passed  into  the  stomach  of  the 
horse  or  ox.  He  obtained  4960  grs.  of  saliva  per  hour  in  a 
small  horse,  whereas  a  laige  one  yielded  nearly  18  lbs.  weight. 
He  calculates  the  daily  secretion  to  amount  to  42  Fronch 
kilogrammes,  or  nearly  84  Iba  In  the  ox  the  secretion  is 
more  active,  and  would  seem  to  attun  56  kilogrammes  or 
102  lbs. 

In  man  it  is  commonly  and  justly  stated  that  his  '  mouth 
*  hteont  lur  la  Phytiohgie  et  TAnatonnt  Comparit  de  tBammi 
tt  da  dnwoMix.    Pu  H.  Milke  Eswasos.    Victor  Hwaou,  1661. 
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vateia/  that  is  to  say,  saUva  is  secreted  when  dfun^  food  b 
presented  to  him,  especially  if  the  individual  is  hTsagrj,  bat 
this  does  not  occur  in  the  borae.  The  secretion  of  the  paro- 
tid glands  is  totally  suspended  when  the  horse  is  not  masti- 
cating, and  only  occurs  from  the  gland  on  the  side  on  which 
the  teeth  are  grinding  during  the  act  of  mastication.  In  the 
ox  the  secretion  is  constant,  though  very  slow  when  the  jaws 
are  at  rest  Dry  food  leads  to  an  active  flow  of  Baliruy 
secretion,  which  amounts  to  five  or  six  times  more  than  when 
green  or  wet  food  is  eaten.  The  submaxillary  glands  secrete 
abundantly  when  the  material  taken  into  the  mouth  has  an 
agreeable  tasto,  and  great  in  proportion  as  the  animal  re- 
lishes the  food.  Thus  Colin  found  that  in  eating  hay,  a 
horse  secreted  from  17  to  38  gnunmes  in  15  minntes  from 
one  gland,  whereas  50  grammes  flowed  when  the  animal  was 
allowed  com.  The  sublingual  gland  in  the  horse  secretes 
constantly. 

The  salivary  glands  act  under  &e  influence  of  the  nervous 
system,  and  though  the  parotids  hare  been  regarded  as 
secreting  from  compression  due  to  the  movements  of  the  jaw, 
Borden  has  shown  that  such  is  not  the  case,  and  that  this  is 
due  to  nervous  influence.  A  similar  cause  leads  to  a  secre- 
tion of  saliva  when  the  stomach  is  stimulated  to  secrete, 
or  when  materials  possessed  of  tasto  are  taken  into  the  month. 
Various  interesting  experiments  have  been  performed  to 
show  that  these  glands  are  brought  into  play  by  atimnli, 
which  operate  throi^h  the  nerves  and  nervous  centres. 

Chemical  Constitdtion  of  Saliva. — The  parotidean 
saliva  is  alkaline,  and  has  a  slightly  saltish  taste.  It  is 
wateiy,  and  according  to  Lassugne,  has  a  density  of  1*0108 
in  the  cow,  1*0045  in  the  horse,  and  1-0102  in  tiie  sheep,  at 
a  temperature  of  160  centigrad&  The  chemical  constitDtaoa 
of  the  same  secretion  is  as  follows : — 
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Water                       992-00 

Water 
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animal  matter 
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SHEEP. 

Water 
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Mucas  and  soluble 

.     1-00 

Alkaline  matter  . 

Alkaline  carbonate 

.     300 

.     1-00 

AlbaUne  chloiide 

.     600 

Phosphate  of  lime 
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100-000 

Tiedemann  and  Gmelin  found  in  the  saliva  of  the  parotid 
of  the  dog : — 

lat  Very  little  animal  matter  solnble  in  water  or  osma- 
xome. 

Snd  Saliyary  matter,  soluble  in  water,  and  inaolnhle  in 
alcohol 

3d.  Mncna 

ith.  Much  alkaline  chloride;  a  moderate  qnantity  of  car- 
bonate; little  acetate  and  snlphate;  very  little  phosphate  of 
soda;  and  a  mere  trace  of  potash  salts, 

6th.  Fhosph&tfl,  and  a  little  carbonate  of  lime. 

The  submaxillary  saliTS  is  thick,  nscid,  ropy,  and  less 
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alkaline  thui  that  of  tbe  parotid.    M.  Lassaigne  examined 
some  obtained  hy  Colin,  and  fonnd  that  this  secretion  in  Ae 


Water     .... 

99114 

Muim    .... 

173 

Soluble  animal  matter 

1-80 

010 

Alkaline  chloride     . 

6-02 

Alkaitoe  phoepkate  . 

016 

Fhospfaate  of  lime    . 

0-06 

Its  density  was  1-006S. 

To  show  the  points  of  contrast  between  the  saliva  secreted 
by  the  parotids,  and  that  flowing  from  the  submaxillary 
gland,  Colin  has  prepared  the  following  table : — 


B«(U.U. 

DwliLed  Water. 

Nothing. 

Nothing. 

Wdl  Water. 

SU^t  tortadity. 

No  change. 

Heat 

No  change. 
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without  turbidity. 
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YeUow  aerons  preci- 
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Gt^rn  nitric  adi 

White  flocculent  pre- 

White   opaque    and 

cipitate. 

and  Ktiii4(^de- 
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Reddish  yellow  and 

Sulphate  of  lion. 

Tellowish  white  pi«- 

dpitate. 

of  same  consistence. 
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TnrUditf  and  slight 

ThicbcDB  and  19  trans- 
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Tannic  Acid. 

Nothing. 
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Alcohol  at  80°. 

SlighUy  tnrbid. 

ropy. 
GUiy  and  Tisdd  floo- 
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Bernard  indicated  in  1847  the  specific  characters  of  the 
sublingual  secretion.  It  is  less  alkaline  than  the  parotid 
and  submaxillary,  and  effervesces  but  slightly  on  the  addi- 
tion (^  acids.  It  is  very  viscid  and  ropy,  and  acc<«ding  to 
Kder  and  Schmidt,  it  contains,  in  the  dog: — 
Water  .        .        990-02 

Organic  Matter  soluble 
in  Alcohol      .        .  118 

I  Chloride  of  sodium  1 

„        of  caldum         J 
ofhme  j-      0-8* 

„  of  magnesia    J 

Tbis  saliya,  says  Bernard,  is  distiDgQiBhed  ^m  the  oUiers 
by  the  lazge  proportion  of  ropy  organic  matter  which  Ber- 
zelios  calls  ptyaline. 

Nnch's  gland,  before  referred  to,  secretes  a  saliva  very 
ramilar  to  that  of  the  sublinguaL  The  buccal  glands  secrete 
an  equally  visGid  fluid. 

The  mixed  saliva,  which  is  the  produce  of  all  the  glands 
and  of  the  mucus  follicles  in  the  mouth,  varies  in  viscidity 
according  to  the  proportions  of  the  different  secretions,  and 
is  also  dependent  on  the  state  of  the  animals.  Thus  Leh- 
mann  foond  in  a  horse  ^at  had  not  diank  water  for  twelve 
hoQTS,  Uiat  the  density  of  ^e  parotidean  saliva  attuned 
I  "0074,  whereas,  after  the  animal  had  taken  abont  3  kilo- 
grammes of  water,  the  density  was  not  above  l-OOS.  The 
saliva  is  alkaline,  and  this  property  is  due  to  soda.  The 
mixed  saliva  contains  about  99  per  cent  of  water  in  the 
horse,  and  the  remaining  solid  matter  is  chiefly  made  up  of 
plyaline  or  salivuy  matter,  which  Bernard  r^ards  as  similar 
to  caseine,  soda,  chloride  of  soi£um,  sulphocyanide  of  potas- 
raum,  and  phosphate  of  soda. 
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The  Balivfi  undei^^oee  mat^ial  change  in  disease,  aad  be- 
come acid,  being  likewise  charged  with  an  excess  of  organic 
principle&  It  may  contain  urea  and  varioQS  other  adventa- 
tions  principles. 

The  uses  of  the  saliva  are  rarioiUL  In  the  first  plat^  it 
acts  mechanically  in  softening  the  food.  This  is  one  reason 
why  Y^;etable  feeders  require  more  than  caroirora.  It  faci- 
litates the  trituration  of  food,  and  combines,  with  the  pha- 
ryngeal liquids  hereafter  to  be  described,'iu  enabling  the 
bolus  to  pass  through  the  cesopbagus. 

The  saliva,  in  virtue  of  the  latge  proportion  of  water  it 
contains,  is  a  solvent  for  all  soluble  materials  such  as  sugar, 
salts,  &e.,  which  the  food  contains. 

But  the  saliva  is  destined  for  another  purpose  which  is 
totally  UQcomiected  with  the  act  of  mastication,  and  which  it 
serves,  especially  in  ruminants,  by  being  swallowed  and  re- 
tained in  compartments  of  the  stomach  in  contact  with  food 
This  action  consists  in  the  transformation  of  starchy  matters 
into  dextrine  or  gum,  and  into  sugar.  This  change  does  not 
occnr  with  any  of  the  secretions  taken  separately  ontside  the 
body;  and,  according  to  Bernard,  even  if  the  various  salivfe 
axe  separately  obtained  from  the  principal  glands  and  mixed, 
the  starchy  principles  are  not  acted  upon.  The  buccal  glands 
seem  to  exert  a  special  function  in  connection  with  the  pro- 
duction of  a  chemically  active  saliva,  and  this  depends  pro- 
bably on  the  tendency  to  decomposition,  the  change  being 
favoured  by  all  causes  which  favour  chemical  chuigea 
Many  other  oiganic  substances  induce  such  a  transformation 
of  starchy  principles,  and  in  some  animals  the  digestion  ot 
amylaceous  principles  by  the  saliva,  seems  to  be  a  v«sy  Bit- 
important  office;  The  add  of  the  stomach  stops  it*  aoti<a, 
and,  as  we  shall  afterwards  se%  it  is  in  the  large  inteitin^  oi 
the  horse  that  the  change  referred  t«o  in  amyl4oeoua  matters 
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goes  on,  whereas  in  nmunante  it  undoubtedly  occors  in  the 
find;  tmj  stomachs.  Bearding  the  slight  change  observed 
in  food  £rom  its  aduuztnre  with  saliva  in  some'  animals,  Dr 
Dalton  says: — 

"  If  a  dog,  wiA  a  gastric  fistula,  be  fed  with  a  mixture  of  meat 
and  boiled  starch,  and  portions  of  the  fluid  contents  of  the 
stomach  withdrawn  afterward  throng  the  fistnla,  the  starch  is 
easily  recognisable  by  its  reaction  with  iodine,  for  ten,  fifteen, 
or  twenty  minates  afterwards^  la  forty-five  mlnates,  it  is 
diminished  in  quantity,  and  in  one  hour  has  nsnally  alto- 
gether disappeared;  but  no  sngar  ie  to  be  detected  at  any 
lima  Sometimes  the  starch  disappears  more  rapidly  than 
this;  but  at  no  time,  according  to  our  observatjons,  is  there 
any  indication  of  the  presence  of  sugar  in  the  gastric  fivide. 
Kdder  and  Smith  haye  also  concluded,  from  subsequent  in- 
vestigations, that  the  first  aq>erimeuts  performed  under  their 
direction  by  Jacubowitsch  were  erroneous;  and  it  is  now  ac- 
knowledged by  them,  as  well  as  by  the  French  observers, 
that  sugar  cannot  be  detected  in  the  stomach,  after  the  in- 
troduction of  starch,  in  any  form  or  by  any  me^od.  In  the 
ordinary  process  of  digestion,  in  &ct,  starchy  matters  do  not 
remain  long  enou^  in  tiie  month  to  be  altered  by  the  saliva, 
bat  pa08  at  once  into  &e  stomach.  Here  they  meet  with 
the  gastric  fiuids,  which  become  mingled  viith  them,  and 
prevent  the  change  which  would  oUterwise  b«  effected  by  the 
saliva.  We  have  found  that  thegastricjuicewiU  interf^  in 
this  fflWmer,  with  the  action  of  tiie  saliva  in  the  test  tube,  as 
wdl  M  in  the  stomach.  If  two  mixtures  be  made,  one  of 
Btaich  Mid  saliva,  the  other  of  starch,  saliva,  and  gastric  jnice, 
and  boA  kept  fyt  fifteen  minates  at  the  temperature  of 
100°  ¥.,  in  ibe  first  mixture  the  starch  will  be  promptly  con- 
vened into  sugar,  while  in  the  second  no  such  change  will 
take  plac&    The  above  action,  therefore,  of  saliva  on  starch, 
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though  a  curioos  and  uitareatiiig  propertf,  has  no  signifi- 
cance as  to  its  physiological  fonction,  since  it  does  not  take 
place  in  the  natural  digestiTe  process.  We  shall  see  here- 
after that  there  are  other  means  provided  for  the  digestitm 
of  starchy  matters,  altogetiier  independent  of  the  action  of 
the  saliva." 

Viewing  this  qaestion  as  a  veterinarian,  I  most  say  that 
I  attribute  &r  greater  importance  to  the  chemical  changes 
ocGorring  daring  a  slow  mastication,  with  an  abundant 
secretion  of  the  liqnids  of  the  mouth  than  Dr  Balton  does. 
It  is  of  great  moment  in  herbivorous  animals,  Uiongh  the 
mechanical  use  of  the  saliva  is  most  important,  and  if  *h.e 
two  parotid  ducts  of  a  horse  are  simultaneously  opened,  the 
animal  will  soon  choke  from  the  want  of  liquid  to  soften 
the  food. 

Diseases  op  thb  Salivabt  Appaeatus. — ^The  secretion 
of  saliva  may  be  diminished,  increased,  or  perverted.  Its 
diminution  is  observed  in  febrile  diseases,  and  also  in  affec- 
tions associated  with  a  free  discharge  of  water  from  the  blood. 
Its  density  then  increases,  and  the  mouth  of  tiie  animal  be- 
comes hot  and  clammy.  The  saliva  may  be  diminished  in 
quantity  from  disease  of  the  glands,  or  cl«sare  of  the  ducts. 

Ptyaliam,  or  excessive  secretion  of  saliva,  is  not  so  common 
in  the  lower  animals  as  in  man,  in  whom  it  has  been  frequently 
witnessed,  as  the  result  of  the  administration  of  mercury. 
Mercurial  ptyalism  is,  however,  seen,  and  especially  in  catUe, 
from  rubbing  mercurial  ointment  on  the  skin  for  maage.  It 
has  been  seen  in  the  horse  from  the  internal  exhibition  of 
calomel  and  opium,  purposely  to  obtain  salivation,  and  also 
by  rubbing  the  mercurial  ointment  over  the  parotidean  region. 
Severe  salivation  in  the  horse  has  been  observed  from  this 
animal  having  been  forced  to  eat  green  food  highly  chtii^(ed 
with  mustard,  and  this  is  a  common  cause  of  ptyalism  also 


in  the  ox.  Mathien  saw  peculiar  attacks  of  saUvatioii  in  the 
aatnmn  of  1852,  from  horses,  cattle,  and  sheep  eating  clovet- 
md  esparcet,  which  had  become  of  a  brown  colour,  and  this 
was  believed  to  be  due  to  a  change  in  tiie  chlorophyl  in  the 
leAves.  Two  pounds  of  such  hay  caused  horses  to  lose  from 
30  to  36  pounds  of  salira  in  from  five  to  six  hours,  giving 
rise  to  great  thirst. 

MHien  any  source  of  irritation  exists  in  the  mouth,  the  dis- 
charge of  saliva  is  often  very  great 

TretUmmi  in  all  such  cases  consists  in  removing  the  cause, 
and  using  locally  cold  water  injections  into  the  month,  coupled 
with  frictiona  around  the  salivary  glands,  with  slightly  stimu- 
lating embrocationa 

The  saliva  undergoes  serious  changes  in  disease.  It  be- 
ctnnes  poisonous  in  rabies,  and  preserves  its  poisonous  pro- 
perties about  twenty-four  hours  after  the  death  of  the 
animal;  but  Count  Salm  has  experimented  on  the  dried 
foam  from  the  mouth,  and  has  been  successful  in  commnni- 
cating  the  disease.* 

The  saliva  becomes  cfaaiged  with  the  viras  of  epizootic 
aphUia,  with  the  poison  of  glossanthrax,  and  is  perverted  also 
in  the  contagious  typhoid  or  steppe  diaeas& 

DUataHont  of  Salivary  Ihuts. — Hertwig  states  having 
frequently  seen  distension  of  a  parotid  duct  in  the  horse 
caused  by  some  injury  to  the  canal,  obstmctJons  of  varions 
kinds,  and,  especially,  produced  by  salivary  concretions. 

Kanula  is  a  condition  referred  to  by  several  veterinaiy  sur- 
geons, and  I  have  seen  several  remarkable  cases.  It  consists 
in  dilatation  of  one  of  the  ducts  of  the  sublingual  gland. 
The  tumour  has  been  described  as  an  abscess  or  cyst,  but  it 
is  distension  of  a  duct  by  a  ropy  liquid.    I  rememb^  one 

*  See  the  FtUriaarian't  Vait^lStevm,  page  S1& 

„    ..,C;tK)gle 
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case,  ID  which  a  tmnoor  of  thia  desci^itiaii,  &e  size  (tf  a 
pullet's  egg,  existed  on  either  side  of  the  tongae,  giving  rise 
to  considerable  inemiTeiueiioe. 

Theae  cases  call  for  die  removal  of  any  obatraction,  and 
pnnctaring  the  distended  dnct 

Sauvabt  Calccl^  or  c<HicretionB,  fbrm  diefly  in  Uke 
parotid  duct  of  herbivorous  quadrupeds.  They  are  compoeed 
ct  carbonate  of  lime,  containing  about  84!  per  cent  of  this 
salt,  besides  phosphate  of  lime,  animal  matter,  and  water. 
In  the  submaxillary  and  sublingual  dncts  ot  tiie  horse,  small 
roundish  or  molbeny  form,  nnooth  and  yellowish  white  con- 
cieUons  are  sometimes  found. 

The  conmion  cause  of  such  concretions  is  an  aoddental 
nndeuB,  either  penetrating  the  canal  from  the  month,  or 
fbm^  from  the  salts  <^  the  aaUva. 

Treatment  consists  in  removing  the  calculi  by  the  knife, 
and  afterwards  treating  as  reoommended  under  the  following 
bead. 

Salitabt  Fistxilx. — Wounds  communicating  witli  a 
saHvary  gland  or  duct,  we  oi  aomewhat}  frequent  occur- 
rence, especially  from  the  ineantiotis  aperture  of  absceeses  in 
awkward  situations.  They  always  imfdicate  the  paiottda. 
The  chief  symptom  is  the  discharge  of  saliva,  especially  dar- 
ing mastication.  I  have  treated  many  cases  of  this  desmptiw), 
and  never  experienced  di£Sculty,  by  adopting  a  plan  of  treat- 
ment most  favourable  to  granitlatj<m  and' gradual  contraotion 
of  the  sinus.  I  am  <^>posed  to  radi  measures  such  as  thehot 
iron  and  caustics.  Where  the  salivary  duet  has  been  aconbD- 
tally  cut,  I  diould  recommend  shaving  tlie  hair,  and  applying 
collodion  or  adhesiYe  [daister.  The  animal  must  be  kept  for 
many  hours  without  food  and  water,and  then  allowed  only^proeL 
Where  the  parotid  gland  has  been  injured  in  opening  a  deep- 
seated  abscess,  I  have  found  poultices,  followed   by  cold- 
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mtar  Sxitang,  of  great  sertice,  and  BOmetimee  the  application 
of  a  bliater  all  round  the  seat  of  injury,  protecting  ibe 
wound  by  a  layer  of  lard  around  it.  The  parotid  dact  has 
been  tied,  and  the  parotid  gland  destrc^^  or  extirpated,  and 
notwithstandinf^  the  horse  has  regained  health.  I  do  not 
recmomend  a  practice  which  requires  soch  extreme  meaenres. 
By  patience  and  care,  the  cases  of  salivaiy  fistula  always  prove 
curable. 

Pabotitis — The  Mithps. — Inflammation  of  the  parotid 
^andfi  has  been  rarely  seen  in  the  horse,  but  I  h&ve  been  con- 
sahed  several  times  regarding  its  occurrence  in  feeding  cattle. 
It  prevaila  in  (jie  winter  months,  and  when  the  ^nimak  are 
neariy  fkt  They  are  seized  wiUi  symptoms  of  sore  throat, 
such  as  cough,  difBcolt  breathing  and  impediment  to  swallow- 
ing, coupled  with  considerable  fever.  The  inflammation  is 
usually  confined  to  one  side,  and  does  not  persist  or  lead 
to  snppnrstion.  The  gland  is  apt  to  remain  hard  and  inac- 
tir^  leaving  some  obstruction  to  the  passage  of  air  through 
the  tluoat,  but  notwithstanding  this  the  animals  fatten  w^ 
IVestment  consists  in  the  administration  of  a  saline  puiga- 
tiv^  and  implying  hot  fomentations  or  poultices  locally. 
The  parts  may  have  to  be  blistered,  and  in  cases  in  which 
tfafve  is  very  difficult  breathing,  the  windpipe  [^may  have  to  be 
opeaei. 

Organic  disease  of  the  salivary  glands  has  been  occaslon- 
aDy  noticed,  such  as  cancer  and  melanosis.  The  latter,  seen 
in  grey  horses,  chiefly  implicated  the  lymphatic  glands  situ- 
ated OQ  the  inner  side  of  &e  parotid. 


DEGLUTITION. 

OmuKB  of  DEOLtmiloK. — The  act  of  swallowii^,  or  de- 
g^tHiim,  consistB  in  the  passage  of  food  ftom  the  month  to 
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the  Btomach.    The  toogae,  cheeks,  pharynx,  and  oeaopha^a 
or  gullet  are  succesaively  brought  into  play  for  the  propnlaion 


nf  the  bolus,  and  in  raminating  animals  a  process  of  ref;[irgi' 
tatioD  is  also  witDcssed  as  one  of  the  natorai  acta  in  connec- 
tion with  digestion. 
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The  tongue  and  cheeks  have  the  power  to  press  back  food, 
that  it  may  paas  the  isthmus  of  the  fauces,  as  represented  at 
Fig.  65. 

The  phaiTiix  ia  that  part  of  the  alimentary  canal  which 
admits  of  the  passage  of  air  from  ^e  nasal  chamber  into  the 
tntchea,  as  it  does  of  food  from  the  mouth  to  the  gullet 

In  the  above  engraving,  it  will  be  seen  communicating  with 
the  mouth  and  nose  in  front,  with  the  eustachian  tube  going 
to  the  ear  by  a  slit,  7,  with  the  gullet  marked  5,  and  with  the 
windpipe,  8.  3  represents  a  section  of  the  soft  palate,  which  is 
very  long  in  the  horse,  and  prevents  the  return  of  food  into  the 
month,  when  it  has  once  passed  back  through  it  Thus,  when 
a  horse  with  a  violent  sore  throat  makes  a  violent  effort  to 
drink,  and  pam  prevents  the  water  passing  into  the  guUet,  it 
falls  back  into  the  pail  through  the  nosa 

The  pharynx  is  capable  of  being  dilated  by  three  pairs  of 
muscles,  and  another  three  pairs  act  as  constrictors. 

In  the  passage  from  the  mouth  into  the  pharynx,  on  either 
ade  are  the  tonsils,  and  the  pharynx  itself  is  lined  by  mucous 
manbnme,  which  is  always  moistened,  and  in  the  horse  espe- 
mlly,  by  an  abundant  secretion. 

When  not  feeding,  a  horse  is  observed  at  intervals  to 
swallow  liquid.  This  secretion  has  been  collected  and 
studied  by  M.  Ricquet.  At  each  of  such  acts  of  swallowing, 
abont  half  an  ounce  of  Suid  descends  the  gullet,  and  it  is 
found  alkaline  and  very  viscid.  Ricquet  believes  that  about 
16  pounds,  or  8  kilogrammes  daily,  are  secreted.  To  prove 
that  the  liquid  was  really  from  the  pharynx  and  not  from  the 
Mhvary  glands,  Kcqnet  opened  the  ducts  of  these,  and  the 
amotmt  of  fluid  swallowed  continued  the  same.  When  food 
ia  BwaUowed  by  a  horse,  it  is  found  covered  with  this  viscid 
secretion,  which  Ricquet  found  alone  secreted  by  the  mem- 
hntae  just  behind  the  base  of  the  tongue.    This  abundant 
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pharyngeal  prodtict  is  evidently  destined  to  favour  d^lnti- 
tiao. 

The  cesophagus,  or  gnllet,  is  a  mnscnlo-membrauoBS  tube, 
with  a  fimnel-abaped  aperture,  formed  by  the  pharynx,  and 
terminating  at  the  cardiac  opening  on  the  left  side  of  tiie 
stomach.  In  ruminants,  it  enters  the  p&nnch,  and  forms 
there  (as  seen  at  Fig.  66),  a  canal,  with  two  prominent  Ups 


or  pQlars,  coiOmtmicating  with  the  first  and  second  stomach, 
and  by  an  opening  to  the  right,  with  the  third  gastric 
carity. 

In  all  animals  the  (esophagus  may  be  divided  into  the 
neck  portion,  or  cervical,  and  into  the  chest  portion,  or 
thoracic  divisions.     The  first  may  be  traced  along  the  left 
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side  of  the  Beck  above  the  windpipe,  and  tke  second  thiongh 
the  middle  of  the  chest  The  oesophftgtts  becomes  wider  u 
it  descends,  and  is  endowed  witln  Teiy  great  elaeticity  and 
remarkable  contractile  power. 

In  Older  to  adapt  the  muscitlar  coat  of  the  oesophagus  for 
a  progreasive  ot  vermicular  action  bfua  above  downwards, 
or  from  below  npwards,  its  fibres  interlace  each  other 
obliquely,  as  seen  at  Fig.  67,  which  I  borrow  from  Peyer's 
Mmjcologia. 


This  arrangement  I  believe  to  be  very  similar  in  all  ani- 
mals, though  most  marked  in  ruminants  in  which  the  oeso- 
phagus is  extremely  active.  The  pillars  on  each  side  of 
the  oesophagean  canal  before  m^itioned  are  strongly  mns- 
cular. 

The  mnooua  lining  of  the  gullet  »ea«tes  a  scanty  mucns, 
and  is  protected  by  a  stratified  layer  of  cells  or  epithelinm, 
which  has  been  termed  its  cuticular  ooat.  This  dense  oellu- 
Ur  oov«nng  14  ^dently  destined  for  protection.     The 
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tnacons  membrane  is  so  ample,  that  when  the  gullet  is  at 
rest  and  closed,  its  lining  is  thrown  into  longitudinal  folds, 
which  are  readily  distended  hj  the  food  swallowed. 

From  the  foregoing  description,  it  will  be  understood  that 
^e  food  has  to  pass  &om  the  month  into  the  pbarjuz  or 
tiiiToat,  from  this  into  the  goUet,  and  &om  the  gullet  into  the 
stomach.  Muscular  power  is  exerted  for  this  purpose,  and  in 
die  first  step  the  will  controls'  the  act,  so  tliat  df^lutition  is 
effected,  or  not,  according  to  the  animal's  desira  In  the 
second  effort,  the  will  is  only  partially  capable  of  influencing 
the  movement,  and  beyond  this  the  act  is  perfectly  in- 
voluntazy. 

When  I  eay  that  the  first  effort  in  swallowing  is  voluntMy, 
it  must  not  be  understood  that,  in  the  ordinary  process  of 
feeding,  a  special  act  of  the  will  induces  the  animal  to  pass 
the  food  into  the  tliroat.  We  find,  in  ourselves,  that  it  is 
difficult  to  resist  swallowing  food  which  has  been  safficiently 
masticated;  and  the  marvellous  feature  of  an  act  which  calls 
into  play  so  many  organs  as  that  of  deglutition  is,  that  tiiey 
all  co-operate  under  the  influence  of  the  nervous  system. 
When  a  bolus  is  formed,  independently  of  tfae  will  and  by  reflex 
action,  the  mouth,  throat,  and  gullet  act  in  snccession,  and 
force  the  morsel  into  the  stomach. 

In  con^dering  the  three  stages  in  the  process  of  deglutition, 
I  refer  the  reader  to  Fig.  65  to  see  how  &vourably  situated 
the  throat  and  cesophagus  are  for  l^e  passage  of  substuK^s 
&om  the  mouth  to  the  stomach.  The  tongue  and  cheeks  press 
the  food  back  through  the  pendulous  soft  palate  3,  and  at 
tfae  same  time,  from  the  active  muscles  being  connected  with 
the  ht/oid  bone  supporting  the  tongue,  the  larynx  and  the 
windpipe  are  drawn  upwards.  Tfae  throat,  in  fact,  advances, 
and  opens  for  the  reception  of  the  food.  The  larynx  closes, 
and.this  is  efibct«d  by  a  lateral  ccoitractioB,  as  well  as  by  a 
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lid,  the  epiglottis,  closing  over  it.  This  cartiliiginoiis  lid  rests 
tm  the  back  and  lower  part  of  the  soft  palate,  so  that  when  food 
pushes  ap  the  latter,  it  most  force  the  epiglottis  orer,  thongh, 
as  the  larynx  advances  against  the  rigid  Wnga^  which  Ls 
pressing  back  the  food,  the  epi^ottis  is  necessarily  pressed 
against  its  base.  li,  perchance,  the  rapid  passage  of  food  or 
liqnid  into  the  thioat  leads  to  a  particle  tonching  the  maigin 
of  the  larynx,  the  part  is  so  sensitire  as  to  induce  a  violent 
expulsive  coughing  fit 

In  the  horse  the  passage  into  the  pharynx  is  narrower, 
and  hence  ctUling  for  more  active  effort  in  d^Intition  than  in 
the  ox.  From  the  month  being  closed  behind  when  the  parts 
are  at  rest,  a  horse  will  hold  up  his  head,  with  an  abundance 
of  fluid,  and  resist  any  act  of  swallowing  for  a  long  time, 
whereas  the  ox  is  forced  to  swallow  more  readily.  The  pha- 
lyngeal  liqnid,  which  I  hare  stated  as  being  very  abundant  in 
the  horse,  fovonrs  very  materially  the  act  of  swallowing,  and 
indeed  this,  in  conjunction  with  the  salivary  secretion,  is 
essential  in  order  to  ensure  a  rapid  descent  of  any  diy  sub- 
stance to  the  stomach. 

A  practical  lesson  may  be  learned  from  tbe  necessity  of 
moisture  to  Inbricate  the  gnllet  In  giving  a  ball  covered 
m&  dry  paper,  it  is  apt  to  adhere  fbr  some  time  in  its  course 
downwards;  and  I  shall  hereafter  describe  some  bad  fonns 
of  choking  due  to  this  circumatanca  Some  practitioners 
iimear  the  balls  with  grease;  whereas  we  recommend  an  ani- 
mal being  caused  to  swallow  some  water  immediately  after 
the  ball  has  been  seen  to  pass  down  the  neck. 

The  mucous  membrane  of  the  cesophagns,  covered  by  a 
dense  layer  of  protecting  scales,  does  not  secrete  much,  and 
when  any  substance  adheres  to  it  the  muscular  coat  acts 
povreifally  to  remove  this  obstmction,  and  by  such  spasmo- 
dic actaon  interfering  with  the  r^;alari^  of  the  act  we  often 
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find  ft  bolus  fixed  and  cbokmg  an  &ninial,  wMdi  from  its  size 
aagbt  hare  readily  passed  downwards. 

The  oesopliagna  is  devcdd  of  sendbili^,  and  we  do  not  feel 
the  passage  of  an;  ordinaiy  bolus;  bat  when  injored,  Uie 
pain  and  iiritation  are  intense,  and  death  may  speedily  reenlt. 
This  occurs  in  cases  of  ligature  of  the  oesoph^ae,  and  many 
of  ^le  &ctB  observed  by  tozicologists,  regarding  the  effects  of 
poisons  which  they  caused  the  sttuuacha  of  dogs  to  retain  by 
ligature  of  the  cesophagus,  have  proyed  quite  unreliable  from 
the  influence  afterwards  observed  to  attend  the  simple  liga- 
ture of  the  canal 

The  act  of  swallowing  is  not  due  to  gravitation,  as  some 
persons  have  supposed,  and  though  liquids  descend  m<Nre 
rapidly  dian  solids,  they  call  into  play  the  vermicular  con- 
traction of  the  organs  of  deglutition.  In  vomiting  and 
rumination,  we  obsore  a  regurgitation  of  food  and  liquids  as 
rapid  as  their  passage  downwards :  and  such  r^i;urgitation  is, 
as  we  shall  afterwards  show,  due  to  an  anti-vennicular  con- 
traction from  the  stomach  to  the  mouth. 
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Thsee  is  no  mo$«  intereatiiig  physiolf^cal  act  t£an  that, 
pecnlkr  to  a  large  claes  of  timid  herbivora,  ofleisarely  chew- 
ing a  mass  of  food  wMcIi  has  been  collected  hastily  in  a  ca- 
padoos  patinch.  Konunating  animals  insdnctively  rely  on 
qnickneas  of  eight,  acnte  hearing,  and  extraordinary  f^ility 
in  evading  their  enemies.  When  wild,  they  congr^ate  in 
lai^e  masses,  and  one  or  more  of  their  nnmber  may  be  ob- 
served to  watch  and  signal  approaching  danger.     With  a 
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powerfol  prehensile  tongue,  long  and  thick  tufts  of  gtass  are 
rapidly  carried  into  the  mouth  and  swallowed.  However 
tough  the  herbage,  it  ie  but  veiy  slightly  broken  down  by 
one  01  two  strokes  of  the  molar  teeth.  It  then  passes  into 
the  capacious  compartments,  which  receive  the  name  of 
stomachs,  but  are  in  reality  pouches  of  the  cesophagus,  and 
situated  between  the  latter  tube  and  the  true  stomach.  Ee- 
taining,  however,  their  common  name  "  stomachs,"  they  are 
three  in  number,  in  addition  to  the  true  stomach,  and  (!%au- 
veau  states  that  the  average  capacity  of  the  whole  is  250 
French  litres,  that  l9  to  say,  about  the  same  numb^  of  Eng- 
lish quarts.  The  first  canty,  that  of  the  pauncb  or  rumen, 
(see  Fig.  68,  A  B),  is  by  &r  the  largest,  and  constitutes  about 


nine-tenths  of  the  space  represented  by  the  interior  of  the 
ruminants'  stomachs;  the  second,  D,  is  called  the  honey- 
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comb  bag,  or  reticolom;  the  third,  E,  is  the  numypHeB,  or 
'imasom;  and  the  fourth,  F,  which  communicates  backwards 
with  the  intestine,  is  the  rennet  or  abomasom. 

The  gullet,  C,  enters  the  first  stomach  or  nunen  at  its 
upper,  and  left  anterior  and  side.  The  paunch  occupies 
three-fonrtha  of  Hie  abdominal  space,  having  the  spleen  on 
its  left  side,  the  reticolum  In  front,  the  remaining  stomachs 
and  the  intestines  on  the  right  Fig.  70  represents  the 
interior  of  this  organ  divided  into  compartments  by  con- 
utrictjons,  and  these  are  due  to  two  moscolar  bands.  The 
rough  jcharacter  obsOTved  in  the  engraving  is  due  to  emi- 
nences or  papillse  on  tiio  mucous  membrane,  which  is  covered 
by  a  dense  scaly  epithelium  or  protecting  structure.  The 
papillee  are  veiy  huge  in  the  dependent  sacs  into  which  the 
paunch  is  subdivided. 

I  must  here  specially  allude  to  the  remarkable  construc- 
tion of  the  mmen  of  camels  and  other  animals  of  the  desert 
There  are  two  large  collections  of  prominent  dilatations,  which 
prove  on  dissection  to  be  a  number  of  laige  cells  arranged 
in  parallel  rows,  and  separated  from  each  other  by  mem- 
bianons  folds,  the  free  margins  of  which  are  thickened  by 
muscular  fibres  or  sphincters,  capable  of  closing  the  opening 
by  which  each  cell  commnnicates  with  the  cavity  of  the 
rumen.  There  are  eight  hundred  of  these  ceUs,  and  they 
always  contain  water,  for  which,  indeed,  they  are  believed  to 
lie  constructed.  One  of  the  group  of  cells  is  to  the  left,  and 
another  to  the  right  Solid  food  does  not  penetrate  them, 
but  it  has  been  found  the  right  group  would  hold  more  than 
five  quarts  of  water.  In  the  camels  the  mucons  membrane  of 
the  paunch  is  not  papillated  as  in  the  ox  and  sheep.  The 
i%lls  above  referred  to  are  represented  at  Fig.  69. 

The  reticulum,  or  honeycomb  stomach,  has  been  called 
honn^  by  the  French,  from  its  resemblance  to  a  cap.     (See 
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Fig.  68,  D.)  It  is  the  smallest  of  the  four  compartments, 
being  fixed  above  by  the  (ssophagos  to  the  diaphragm,  con- 
nected with  anterior  part  of  the  rumen,  and  attached  below 
also  to  the  diaphn^m.  Communicating  freely  with  th<^ 
cavity  of  the  paunch,  the  reticulum  constitutes  a  dependent 
pouch  lined  by  mucous  membrane,  which  is  diaposed  in 
papillated  folds  intercepting  the  snrfece  in  hexagonal  spaces, 
within  which  the  tubes  of  glands  are  seen. 

The  omasum,  or  manyplies  (Fig.  68,  £),  is  situated  on  th<- 
light  side  of  the  rumen  and  reticulum,  descending  &0111 
before  backwards,  and  lined  by  a  mueous  membrane,  whii.')i 
is  disposed  in  broad  folds.     The  folds  are  of  unequal  breadth. 
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there  being  from  twelve  to  fifteen,  which  form  almost  com- 
I>let«  partitions  to  die  organ,  but  between  them  are  oUiers 
^radnslly  riiminiahi-ng  in  size.  They  are  all  papillated  on 
their  snr&ce,  the  eminences  being  flattened  on  the  sides  and 
pointed  on  the  &ee  edge  of  each  fold.  When  the  contents 
of  this  stomach  are  examined  in  miimalH  slaughtered  in  per- 
fect health,  they  are  always  found  diy,  and  there  is  a  dispo- 
sition for  the  epitheliom  to  become  detached  in  shreds,  and 
adhere  to  the  pulpy  mass. 

The  canal,  of  which  a  drawing  after  Colin  has  been  given 
at  page  66,  and  which  is,  moreover,  represented  by  the  an- 
nexed cut  (Fig.  70),  commnnicates  to  the  left  with  the 
pannch  and  reticulum,  and  on  the  right  with  the  manyplies. 


Vit.  n.—IPBAJTrmm.) 

Its  direction  is  from  above  downwards  and  backwards,  the 
anterior  lip  or  pillar  entering  the  honeycomb  bag,  and  the 
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posterior  the  ntmen.  The  lower  angle  is  rused  tbove  the 
level  of  the  third  stomach,  especiaUy  during  the  action  of  the 
gullet  and  stomachs,  so  that  it  is  only  when  the  pillars  of 
the  canal  are  at  rest,  and  liquids  or  soft  food  descend,  oi 
when  the  contents  of  the  first  and  second  stomach  strike 
against  the  canal,  that  any  drop  into  the  omasum. 

The  fourth  stomach,  abomasnm,  is  the  well-known  rennet 
which,  secreting  an  acid  solvent  juice,  performs  a  fimction 
similar  to  that  of  the  single  stomach  in  other  animals.  Its 
mucous  membrane  is  arranged  in  folds,  transverse  at  the 
upper  end,  longitudin^  in  the  middle,  and  gradually  effaced 
at  the  intestinal  opening  (Fig.  70,  B),  which  is  provided  with 
a  stout  ring  of  muscular  tissue,  to  prevent  the  passage  ol' 
food  incompletely  digested;  faence  the  name  pylorus  given  tu 
this  opening. 

The  act  of  rumination  calls  into  play  all  the  organs  men- 
tioned, with  the  exception  of  the  abomasum  or  rennet  li 
is  to  a  very  considerable  extent  under  the  control  of  the  will, 
and  any  one  may  observe  this  by  approaching  an  animal 
chewing  its  cud.  The  process  is  disturbed  and  voluntarily 
recommenced.  Fear  and  any  slight  disorders  stop  the  act, 
and  although  the  paunch  may  contain  solid  food  in  its  lower 
pouches,  unless  the  amount  is  sufficient  to  be  moved  by  tLe 
ordinary  rolling  action  of  the  oi^an  against  the  cesophagean 
canal,  rumination  cannot  go  on. 

The  coarsely  gronnd  food  which  first  enters  the  paunch 
and  reticulum,  is  subjected  there,  for  a  variable  time,  to  the 
action  of  heat  and  of  the  liquids  contained.  These  liquids 
are  the  saliva,  mucus,  and  secretions  of  any  of  the  organs 
themselves.  In  proportion  to  the  tough  nature  of  the  v^e- 
table  food  is  its  presence  in  the  rumen  prolonged.  Liqoids, 
such  as  the  milk  of  young  animals,  which  need  no  second 
mastication,  pass  chiefiy  into  the  seccoid  and  third  cavities ; 
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die  ramen  is  then  dispensed  with,  and  it  is  therefore  qiiit« 
mdimentary  in  the  snckliug  AnimalM  The  reaction  of  the 
contents  of  the  first  two  stomachs  is  sli^tly  alkaline.  Tiede- 
maan  and  Gmelin  found  it  acid  in  calves,  and  Colin  thinks 
his  experiments  warrant  him  in  declaring  the  reaction  ac 
slightly  add  when  digestion  is  disturbed  or  suspended.  It  if 
evident  that  this  depends  much  on  the  changes  occurring  in 
the  food,  because  there  is  not  sufficient  secretion  to  give  a 
decided  character  to  the  mass  contained,  during  digestion,  in 
the  two  first  stomachs.  Peyer,  Bouigelat,  Spallanzani,  and 
others,  thought  that  the  rumen  secreted  abundantily ;  bat  Colin 
refers  to  the  absence  of  a  secreting  structure  as  possessed  by 
the  membrane  lining  this  organ,  which  is  papillated  for  the 
production  of  ftu  abundant  protecting  epithelium.  Colin, 
however,  performed  the  following  experiment,  which  proved 
how  insigiiificant  in  amount  the  secretion  moat  be.  He 
opened  the  rumen  imd  applied,  against  the  membrane,  a  glas^ 
oqwule,  conluning  a  fine  sponge,  which  he  had  previously 
weired.  No  sensible  increase  in  the  weight  occuired  by 
allowing  the  sponge  to  remain  in  contact  with  the  stomach 
half  an  hour  or  an  hour. 

The  food  lodged  in  the  rumen  and  reticulum  is  subjected 
to  a  slow  churning  movement,  and  not  to  the  active  grhiding 
or  violent  propnlsiTe  efforts  which  were  once  believed  to  aid 
in  the  trituration  and  regurgitation  of  food.  Muorens 
showed,  that  substances  dropped  into  the  poeterin  poachee 
of  die  rumen  rose,  and  were  forced  gradually  fbrward  into 
tiie  reticulum  and  back,  without  any  very  sensible  conbrac- 
tions  of  the  muBcnlar  walls  of  the  viscera.  By  exposing  tJie 
interior  of  the  paunch  in  a  yoong  bull,  C(^  noticed  the 
welling  of  the  semi-fiuid  food,  and  the  production  of  distinct 
waves,  with  an  ebbing  flow,  indicating  the  ctHumotion  set  up 
in  eveiy  portion  of  the  abundant  content!.    The  newly 


8walloved  food  is,  therefore,  speedily  mixed  jnA  the  portion 
which  most  necessarily  lodge,  however  long  an  animal  may 
fast,  in  the  lower  poodtes  of  the  romen,  notwithstanding 
the  most  perfect  digestion. 

It  is  evident,  that  prolonged  maceration  in  the  planch  will 
rednce  food  to  a  pnlpy  mass,  &cilitating  the  trituration  and 
ifter-solntjon  by  the  digestive  fitud&  All  soluble  materials 
which  the  saliva  and  other  flnids  swallowed  may  dissolve,  are 
rendered  fit  for  passage  onwards  in  the  alimentaiy  canal; 
und  however  feeble  the  action  of  the  diluted  secretions  above 
referred  to,  nevertheless  it  must  ^d  in  &e  changes  to  be 
effected  on  the  starchy  principles  which  the  food  of  rumi^ 
nants  so  largely  containa  Flesh,  on  the  other  hand,  yields 
its  soluble  principles,  and  imdergoes  a  hind  of  digestion  in 
the  rumen,  ae  Colin  has  proved. 

The  precise  nature  of  the  action  is  involved  in  some  mys- 
teiy.  It  is  r^rded  as  a  fermentation ;  but  this  process  is 
.  most  marked  in  cases  of  disease,  when  an  abnndant  evolution 
tif  gas  indicates  a  dangerous  and  rapid  chemical  change  in 
the  contents  of  the  paunch,  which  may  soon  prove  &tal  to 
the  animal  At  all  times,  however,  a  certain  amount  of  gas 
is  disffligaged  from  the  food. 

The  infusion  and  solution  of  substances  occurring  is  in- 
dicated by  Tiedemann  and  Qmelin's  analysis  of  the  liquids 
in  the  pauncL     They  found — 

1.  Free  carbonic  acid  disengi^od  by  heat 

2.  Sulphuretted  hydr(^;en. 

3.  Acetic  acid. 

4.  Sn^rric  acid. 

5.  Carbonate  of  ammonia. 

6.  Acetate  of  ammonia. 

7.  Butyrate  of  ammonia. 

ti.  Albumen.  ^        , 
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9.  Three  uunul  BnlMtances  of  uodetennined  natura. 

10.  And  lastly,  cUoiidee,  carbonatee,  i^ospbates,  and 
eolphates  of  soda  and  potash,  besides  carbonate  and  phoe* 
phate  of  lime  These  different  salts  varied  according  aa  to 
whether  the  animals  recdved  strav,  hay,  or  oata. 

Gmby  and  I>elaf()nd  have  shown  that  myriads  of  infiisoria 
develop  in  the  rumen.  Their  development  aj^fears  dae  to 
the  germinating  powers  of  heat  and  moisture,  which  seem  to 
be  the  chief  caoses  of  the  disintegration  and  partial  solntion 
of  alimentaiy  matters;  changes  which  appear,  as  Colin  says, 
tutally  distinct  from  any  tme  digestion,  snch  as  that  occur- 
ring under  the  infloence  of  tlie  acid  secretions  of  the  true 
iitomach. 

In  the  reticnlnm,  food  undeigoes  changes  precisely  similar 
to  those  observed  in  the  rumen ;  and  indeed  the  second 
stomach  might  almost  be  r^arded  as  an  extension  or  pouch 
uf  the  first  Its  special  fiinction  appears  to  be  retaining 
fluids  swallowed  and  fluids  passing  into  it  from  the  mmen, 
it^  contents  being  always  veiy  liqnid.  The  fluids  within  it 
are  remarkable  for  a  greater  alkalinity  than  those  of  the 
paunch.  Peyer  believed  the  food  und^^ent  a  process  of 
cmshing  in  the  honeycomb  bag,  but  this  is  not  the  case. 

R«ferring  to  the  passage  of  the  contents  of  the  two  first 
stomachs  back  to  the  moDlh,  Lmay  mention  that  the  forcing 
action  attributed  to  the  whole,  or  only  to  the  anterior  part 
ci  the  rumen,  or,  again,  to  the  retdculum  by  some,  is  all 
imaginary.  Colin  has  shown,  by  a  very  interesting  experi- 
ment, that  the  gradual  insinuation  of  food  between  the  pil* 
lars  of  the  gullet  is  sufficient  for  the  regurgitation  easenlial  in 
^e  act  of  ruminating.  He  introduced  three  metallic  sntores 
through  the  lips  of  the  canal,  as  represented  by  Fig.  71. 

The  animal  was  fed,  and  afterwards  ruminated  as  usual, 
indicating  no  diatorbance  or  perceptible  diffeieuoe  in  the 


I'^iorgitation  from  the  nutnral  state.  This  simple  experi- 
ment npeet  the  view  entertained  by  Fla(a*eiis,  that  r^nlar 
bcJnses  were  formed  between  the  piUare  ot  the  (ssophagus. 
to  be  carried  bade  to  ^e  month.    It,  moreover,  proved  how 
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false  was  the  view,  that  masses  conld  be  foiced  up  into  the 
gullet  by  spasmodic  contractions,  which  never  occur  in  tlie 
rumen  and  reticulum. 

Comparative  anatomy,  as  shown  also  by  Colin,  demon- 
strates how  false  were  the  tiieories  regarding  ibe  uses  of  the 
oesophagean  pillars.  He  indicated,  as  may  be  seen  from  the 
subjoined  cat  (Fig.  72),  which  I  borrow  from  his  woik,  that 
the  Uama^  and  even  dromedaiy,  have  only  a  single  pillar 
over  which  the  semi-solid  food  is  directed,  and  by  which  it 
is  certainly  not  pressed  into  tlie  gullet. 

I  have  especially  to  caution  my  ^j^gi'"^  readers  frcon  be- 


lieving  Yoaatt's  description  of  the  position  of  the  Tanien,and 
much  less  the  action  he  attributes  to  this  stomach  or  the  re- 
tacnlom,  in  the  regurgitation  of  food.  I  have  before  said,  that 
the  contents  of  the  two  first  stomachs  are  sabjected  to  a 


choming  action,  and  at  Fig.  73  it  is  evident  that  the  ten- 
dency is  for  the  fix>d  to  strike  forwards  against  the  pillars  of 
the  oesophagus;  as  it  presses  by  its  own  weight,  and  the 
slight  degree  of  impulse  which  the  rumen  gives  to  it,  against 
the  canal,  there  is  a  contraction  of  the  diaphragm  and  abdo* 
minal  muscles,  which  especially  aid  in  the  passage  upwards  of 
die  liquids  contained  in  tlie  reticulum,  as  well  as  engaging 
»  portiOD  of  the  e(Httent3  ot  the  nimen  in  the  lower  end  of 
the  gullet,  &om  which  it  is  carried  np  by  an  antiperistaltic 
movement  Flaorens  proved  that  the  diaphragm  and  abdo- 
minal moscles  were  essential  to  the  act  of  r^nrgitation.    Se 
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divided  the  phreuic  nerves  in  a  sheep,  ftnd  tfaia  animal  after- 
wards ate,  and  next  day  rumimtted,  but  the  abdoaxoal 
moscles  were  called  upon  to  make  an  extra  effort  owing  to 
the  paraljrsis  of  the  diaphragm.     When  the  abdominal 


muscles  were  paralysed  by  division  of  the  spinal  cord,  nuui- 
nation  conld  not  occur. 

The  act  of  regui^tation  is  a  very  a[^rent  one,  &om  the 
considerable  mass  which  ascraids  and  distends  the  oesophagne, 
making  a  considerable  eructating  noise  at  the  same  tim& 
The  moment  that  the  rejected  bolus  enters  the  month,  thexe 
is  an  act  of  swallowing,  by  which  the  abundant  liquids  ac- 
companying the  solid  food  «n  carried  back  to  the  stomachs, 
entering,  in  iact,  the  third  stomach,  as  well  as  the  first  and 
second. 


Rominatiiig  animals  require  a  considerable  length  of  time 
efiectnally  to-  recliew  their  provender,  and  it  is  calculated  by 
Colin  th»t  the  iborth  of  the-day  reqniies  to  be  expended  by 
them  in  nuninatioiL  I  may  here  refer  to  an  important  ob- 
aerratioti  I  hare  made,  vi&,  that  rapidly-grown  grasses,  snch  an 
^e  crops  grown  on  irrigated  meadows,  distend  the  mmeii 
&r  more  in  proportion  to  their  solid  elements  than  other  food. 
The  distended  pannch,  however,  soon  diminishes  in  size,  anil 
the  animal  then  appears  r^  empty,  and  cannot  as  effectually 
mminate  encfa  food  as*  the  harder  and  better  kind.  It  most 
not  be  foi^tten,  that  a  certain  vohune  of  food  must  exist  in 
the  patinch,  in  order  that  mmination  may  go  on,  and  if  tlif 
essential  bulk  dF  very  soft  gmasee  is  readily  reduced  by  » 
speedy  separation  of  the  moisture,  the  act  mnst  be  compara- 
tirely  imperfect  This^  is  a  subject  which  merits  inveatjgn- 
ti<m  in  connection  with  determining  what  foods  most  &voui' 
the  natural  action  of  the  stomachs  in  mminanta. 

The  mastication  of  the  regargitated  bolus  is  veiy  complett:', 
and  varies  in  accordance  with  the  toughness  or  snccnleiit 
nature  of  the  food.  Many  circumstances  seem  to  affect  the 
extent  to  which  food  is  chewed-  the  second  time,  and  Aris- 
totle declared  that  animals  nuninated  mote  in  winter  than 
summer.  Brugnone  said  that  green  food  required  &t)iij 
30  to  33  stookes  of  the  teeth>and  diy  fbod  4i5  to  55,  durinv: 
the  second  mastication.  Young  and  very  old  animals  chew- 
more  than  healthy  adults. 

The  act  of  chewing  is  either  one-sided  or  alternate,  and  a 
very  strange  fact  has  been  noticed,  that  the  first  stroke  of 
the  molars  is  in  an  opposite  direction  to  the  regular  action 
which  follow^  it.  Thus,  if  on  the  one  side  chewing,  an  ox  is 
masticating  from  right  to  left,  the  first  stroke  will  be  ul'- 
servcd  from  left  to  rights 

Colin  confinns  a  statement  made  originally  by  Muorens, 
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thst  from  the  period  of  fbeding  to  Uiat  of  imnination,  there 
is  a  constant  dE^lntition  of  aaliva,  which,  if  stopped,  causes  Que 
contents  of  the  paunch  to  become  dry,  hard,  and  onfit  for 
regnrgitadon.  Colin  adds,  that  if  the  secretion  of  the  paro- 
tids alone  is  made  to  flow  from  the  opened  dncts,  and  not 
allowed  into  the  stomachs,  however  much  water  the  ftm'malH 
may  be  allowed,  rumination  is  suspended. 

We  have  before  said,  that  solid  food,  when  first  swallowed, 
must  pass  into  the  rumen  and  reticulum.  The  quanti^ 
with  which  these  cavities  may  be  charged  is  enormous. 
Colin  has  found  100  lbs.  weight  even  in  sick  animals  that 
had  not  fed  for  some  time,  and  he  found  1 50  lbs.  in  the 
rumen  of  a  bull  that  had  not  taken  food  for  twenty-four 
hours,  and  200  lbs.  wdght  under  similar  circumstances  in  a 
cow.  One-fonrth  cf  the  total  w^ht  may  be  set  down  as 
liquid.  From  20  to  26  per  cent,  at  tlie  outside,  would  be 
the  amount  of  solid  material 

After  the  food  has  been  masticated  a  second  time,  it  returns 
partly  in  the  rumen  and  honeycomb  bag,  and  a  portion 
passes  directly  into  the  manyplies.  The  same  happens  witli 
water  and  other  liquids,  of  which,  however,  a  great  propor- 
tioD  enters  at  once  into  the  third  stomach.  As  the  softened 
moss  in  the  anterior  part  of  the  first  and  in  the  second 
stomach,  rises,  from  the  slight  contraction  of  these  organs,  it 
passes  over  into  the  manyfblds,  whence  it  enters  the  rennet 

In  the  manyfolds  the  food  is  subjected  to  a  certain  degree 
of  compression,  and  Tiedemann  and  Qmelin  believed  that  an 
acid  secretion  from  its  membrane  acted  on  the  food.  Iliere 
is  no  doubt  that  the  almost  constant  acid  reaction  of  the 
contents  of  the  third  stomach  is  due  to  a  refl^  of  gastric 
juice  &om  the  rennet  It  h  my  impression  that  the  great 
purpose  of  the  manyplies  U  to  regulate  the  descent  of  the  food 
into  the  true  stomach,  though  absorption  may  also  go  on 
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between  its  ample  folds.  The  constuit  diTneflS  of  its  con- 
teata  ia,  however,  I  believe,  to  be  attributed  more  to  the  effects 
of  compresaion,  and  the  oavard  flow  ot  the  liquid  portions, 
than  to  any  &ee  absorption. 

Before  referring  to  the  function  of  the  true  stomach  ia 
ruininantB,  I  must  refer  to  the  simple  gastric  cavity  of  other 
<lomeatic  animals,  and  to  the  movements  to  which  the  food  is 
nobjected  within  than. 

The  stomach,  in  all  monogastric  animals,  is  in  reality  a 
dilatation  of  the  alimentary  tube.  The  latter  being  bent  on 
itself  jost  beyond  the  diaphragm,  and  enlarged  along  the 
convex  margin  of  4^e  curve  thus  produced,  constitutes  the 
stomach  which  lies  in  the  fore  and  left  side  of  the  belly, 
having  the  gullet  entering  it  on  the  left  or  cardiac  side 
(thns  called  from  its  proximity  to  the  cardium  or  heart),  and 
the  small  intestine  issuing  from  it  to  the  right  The  Isige 
dilatation  near  the  cardiac  opening  is  called  the  fundus  of 
the  stomach.    (See  Fig.  74.) 
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Near  the  intestinal  opening,  which  is  gnsided  by  a  nms- 
cuhiT  ring,  hence  called  the  p^loros,  is  a  lesser  poach,  called 
the  anttnm  pylori. 

The  convex  margin,  c,  is  called  Uie  greater  corvatoie,  and 
the  concave  one  is  the  lesser.  Along  the  first  is  situated  the 
spleen,  and  the  pyloric  end  is  connected  with  the  posterior 
sarfiace  of  the  liver. 

The  horse's  stomach  is  remarkable  for  its  smallness  in  con- 
trast with  the  djse  of  the  intestine,  and  of  the  body  generally. 
The  average  capacity  does  not  exceed  &om  11  to  15  qnart-s. 
A  horse  dying  &om  indigestion,  with  repletion  of  the 
stomach,  has  not  more  than  from  20  to  30  lbs.  wdght  nf 
food  in  it.  By  accnstoming  the  animal  to  very  balky  soft 
meat,  the  stomach  becomes  very  large  and  very  thin, 
whereas  the  natural  size  of  the  oigan  is  preserved  irtien 
horses  are  fed  on  sound  dry  fodder.  These  facts  shonld 
not  escape  the  attention  of  all  who  have  to  direct  the  feedlntf 
(^horses. 

The  stomach  of  tbt  pig  (see  Fig.  75)  is  Urger  in  proportjon 
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than  that  of  Uie  horse,  snd  it  is  remarkable  for  a  peculiar 
pooch  or  diverticulum  od  the  left  side.  In  all  camivora,  not 
exduding  the  dog  and  cat,  the  stomach  is  less  curved  on  it- 
self than  the  horse,  and  the  capacity  is  proportjonatelj  much 
larger. 

Amongst  the  peculiarities  which  are  especially  interesting 
to  the  physiologist,  we  find  that  the  inner  lining  c^  the 
stomach  is  in  the  horse,  however  small  in  this  animal  the 
oigan  may  be,  only  in  its  right  half,  formed  for  the  secre- 
HoD  of  gastric  juice.  The  left  half,  which  is  distinguished 
by  a  dotted  line  in  Fig.  74,  is  covered  by  a  non-secreting 
tough  coat,  protecting  the  organ,  and  not  yielding  any  solvent 
fluid  to  act  on  the  food.  This  lining  is  densely  folded  on  it- 
self, so  much  so,  that  when  the  stomach  is  inflated  by  blowing 
tur  through  the  right  opening  or  pylorus,  none  escapes  through 
the  left  or  cardiac  orifice. 

The  muscular  coat  of  the  stomach  in  the  horse  is  v^ 
strong,  especially  where  the  gullet  terminates  in  the  stomach, 
but  there  is  not,  at  this  part,  as  Colin  and  others  have 
imagined,  a  muscular  guard  or  sphincter  to  prevent  r^urgi- 
tation. 

In  carnivorous  or  omnivorous  aninmls,  the  stomach  is  not 
only  ample,  but  lined  throughout  with  a  membrane  which 
secretes  the  gastric  juice. 

Before  entering  on  the  fiinetion  of  the  stomach,  I  may 
allude  to  the  annexed  engraving.  Fig.  76. 

It  represents  the  crop  of  a  pigeon  M  M,  and  this  cavity 
may  be  compared  to  the  three  first  stomachs  of  ruminants, 
as  a  dilatation  formed  for  the  preparation  of  food  to  undergo 
digestion  in  the  true  stomach  below.  This  organ,  as  John 
Hunter  observed,  is  capable  of  acquiring  great  actirity  in 
secretion,  and  the  inner  lining  which  is  usually  as  seen  in  0, 
may  become  highly  developed  as  in  N,  just  before  the  birth 
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of  yoong,  and  Ittt  in  this  way  until  the  newly-born  birds  are 
acquiring  some  strength.  It  is  from  this  crc^  that  a  secretion 
flows  of  Irtish  colour,  and  which  has  been  called  pigeon'R 
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milk.  Though  Douriahiiig  vhen  carried  into  the  stomachs 
of  the  yoong  birds,  it  is  donbUesa  most  nsefiil  in  moistening 
grain  and  preparing  it  for  effectual  d^eatioiL  The  crop  of 
the  domestic  fori  is  seen  at  4,  Ftg.  77,  and  the  guizzard,  7, 
is  a  muscular  organ  destined  to  grind  the  food,  compensating 
for  the  want  (^  teeth.  It  is  connected  with  the  secreting 
stomach,  6,  which  is  technically  called  ventriculus  saccen- 
turiatns. 

Betoming  to  the  simple  stomachs  of  our  domestic  quad- 
rapeds,  we  find  that  the  mosculu-  fibres  are  destined  to  cause, 
IsUj,  A  movement  of  the  contents  from  left  to  right,  or 
vice  versa;  2ndly,  A  rolling  movement;  Srdly,  A  mixed 
movement.  Thus  the  food  is  exposed  most  freely  to  the 
action  of  the  gastric  juice. 

None  of  the  monogastxic  animals  ntminate.  Instances 
have  been  recorded  of  human  beings  becoming  addicted  to 
the  habit,  or  suffering  from  die  tendency  to  ruminate,  as  a 
symptom  of  a  morbid  state  of  die  alimentary  canal  The 
H^;nrgitation  of  food  in  all  animals,  with  a  simple  stomach, 
constitates  die  act  of 

VOMmNG. 

This  is  the  simple  means  by  which  ao  animal  discharges 
that  which  the  stomach  refdses  to  digest,,  or  is  likely  to  be 
injured  by.  The  act  is  under  the  control  of  the  nervous 
^tem,  and  in  order  to  be  induced,  the  [Aenomena  included 
under  the  name  nausea  or  sickness  must  be  observed.  All 
animals  are  not  equally  susceptible  to  nauseating  i^ents,  or 
to  substances  capable  of  causing  the  evacuation  of  the 
stomach.  This  is  regarded  by  my  brothar,  Mr  J.  Sampson 
Qamgee,  as  the  true  cause  of  the  difficulty  of  the  act  in  the 
horse,  and  in  other  animals  who  manifest  but  rarely  the 
tendency,  and,  never  in  hesdth,  the  power  to  vomit    A  very 
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tninote  dose  of  tartar  emetic  causes  active  efforts  to  clear 
the  stomach  in  tiie  human  subject,  in  the  dog,  pig,  and  other 
creatares,  whereas  latge  quantities  are  taken  by  the  horse 
-without  indicating  the  slightest  effect  Even  the  most  re- 
fractor; nervous  system  is,  however,  liable  to  be  acted  on 
hy  some  emetics,  and  the  tincture  of  white  hellebore  injected 
into  the  blood-vessels  produces  even  in  the  horse  symptoms 
of  nausea  and  spaonodic,  but  ineffectual  cfforta  for  the 
discharge  of  the  stomach's  contents. 

Before  further  entering  on  the  question  why  the  horse 
rarely  vomits,  I  may  describe  this  act  in  animals  in  which  it 
occurs  freely.  The  first  symptom  is  the  expansion  of  the 
chest,  drawing  air  into  tlie  lungs  so  as  to  fix  the  ribs  and 
enable  Uie  diaphragm  to  act  &om  them.  Then  the  muscles 
cf  the  belly  act,  and  at  the  same  time  the  neck  is  shortened, 
its  muscles  grow  rigid,  there  is  a  regurgitation  in  the  gullet 
and  ejection  through  the  open  mouth.  It  is  found  Uiat  the 
fluids  nsnally  secreted  in  moderate  qnanti^  in  the  throat, 
increase  in  quantity  nnder  the  influence  of  the  emetic,  and  it 
is  probable  that  this  is  destined  to  favor  the  Section  of 
materials  thrown  up  from  the  stomach.  When  the  normal 
contents  of  the  stomach  have  been  dislodged,  and  vomiting 
continnes,  bUe,  and  even  stercoral  matters  are  thrown  np, 
proving  that  the  antiperistaltic  movement  extends  even  be- 
yond the  pylorus  along  the  intestinal  tube.  The  action  of 
the  stomach,  though  not  essential  to  the  act  of  vomiting, 
tends  to  close  the  pylorus,  and  this  favors  the  pressure  of 
the  contents  against  the  open  gullet  It  is  very  remark- 
able how  slight  the  contraction  of  the  stomach  is  in  vomit- 
ing, and  ^ancis  Bayle  demonstrated  in  1681,  that  if  a  finger 
is  introduced  in  the  stomach  of  a  dog  during  the  actofr^ur- 
gitation,  tiiere  is  no  perceptible  efibrt  noticed  on  the  part  of 
the  oigan;  moreover,  if  the  muscles  of  the  belly  are  ren- 


deied  poirarless  by  s  laxge  inoieion  thioogh  tiheiii,  vu 
sannot  occur.  Cliintc,  Schwartz,  Hunter,  and  lastly,  A^en- 
die,  oonfirmed  the  TiewB  eDtertoined  by  Bayla  Mj^aidie's 
ezperimentB  consisted  firsUy  in  caosiug  the  stomach  to  be 
e]q>08ed  through  the  walls  of  the  abdomen  in  a  d(^,  when, 
frcon  the  ii^ectdoD  of  tartar  emetic  in  the  veine,  no  contrac- 
tion occmred  in  the  organ,  and  the  contents  vere  not  ex- 
pelled. The  second  experiment  consisted  in  tying  a  pig's 
bladder,  in  the  place  of  the  stomach,  filled  with  liquid,  which 
was  expelled  by  the  action  of  the  abdominal  vails.  The 
latter  ezperiment  simply  proved,  that  emeeis,  or  the  desire 
to  vomit,  occurred  without  the  presence  of  a  stomach  in  the 
body,  and  it  is  not  a  £a«t  that  the  organ  is  incapable  of  ac- 
tion, or  in  no  way  affected  by  an  emetic,  because  when  the 
intestinal  opening  or  pylorus  has  been  Med,  the  unaided 
stomach  proves  sufficient  to  accomplish  the  rejection  of  its 
contents. 

The  action  of  the  <8sophf^;ns  has  to  a  certain  extent  been 
overlooked  in  the  act  of  vomiting,  though  Leg^ois  and 
Bedard  observed  its  active  contractions.  No  one  has  denied 
its  antiperistaltic  movanent,  but  its  contractions  are  seen  to 
be  V817  violent  in  cases  <d  impaction  of  some  foreign  sub- 
stance close  to  the  stomach.  Liquids  are  then  swallowed  till 
the  lower  end  of  the  oesophagus  is  distended,  and  by  a  forciUe 
contraction  of  the  latter  they  are  soon  expelled.  I  shall  re- 
fer to  this  subject  again  under  the  head  Ght^ing. 

The  conditions  fovonrable  to  vomiting  are  suaceptilnlit^ 
to  the  action  of  emetics,  or  any  influence  capable  of  producing 
nausea,  a  moderately  distended  state  of  the  stomach,  and  fa- 
vourable form  of  the  oesophagus,  especially  at  Its  cardiac  end. 
That  the  distended  state  of  the  stomach,  iudependoitly  of 
any  decided  sickness,  is  snffioient  to  produce  regurgitation,  is 
proved  byUie  remarkable  cases  of  so-called  xomination  in 


the  Imiiuui  sal^ject.  fieventl  instanoefl  are  reowded  in  wbich, 
either  nnder  the  c(»ibol  of  the  will  or  involuntatiif ,  food  is 
retnrsed  to  the  month  after  a  meaL 

All  the  persons  who  have  referred  to  the  gabject  of  the 
difficult  of  vomiting  in  the  horse,  have  overlooked,  to  a  great 
extent,  the  point  which  my  brother  has  justly  inatsted  4m, 
that  the  emesis,  or  the  tendency  to  vomiting,  ia  not  readily 
excited  in  this  animaL  Nevertheless  there  are  cases  in 
wltich  it  is  observed,  and  vomiting  is  possible  These  are, 
1st,  Cases  of  inordinate  distention  of  the  stomach;  2ndly, 
Oases  of  dilatation  of  the  lower  end  of  the  oesophagns ;  Srdly, 
Cases  of  obstruction  to  the  pylorus;  4thly,  Euptures  of  the 
stomach;  5thly,  Hering  refers  to  eases  of  vomiting  due  to 
ulceration  of  the  mneous  membrane  of  the  stomach. 

The  mechanical  impediments  to  vomiting,  insisted  on  by 
numy  physiologists,  with  the  exception  of  two,  and  which  are 
the  disadvantageous  direction  of  the  (esophagus  into  the 
stomach,  and  the  tendency  of  the  mucous  membrane  to  fold 
on  itself  and  plug  the  cardiac  orifice,  are  all  fidsa 

Many  have  described  a  spiral  valve  at  the  cni-diac  opening 
of  the  stomach,  and  I  here  reproduce  a  drawing  of  it  from 
Leyh's  Anatomy,  but  no  such  valve  exists.    It  is  simply  a 
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Mse  appearance  in  s  dr%»l  atomach,  from  die  folds  of  the 
mucous  membrane  curling  E^irally  when  pressed  upon  by 
the  distending  air. 

The  sphincter  which  Berlin,  La&sae,  Flnorens,  and  many 
others  have  taken  for  granted  as  existing  at  the  lower  end  of 
the  (Bsophagns  of  the  horse,  certAinly  does  not  exist 

The  pathological  &cts,  which  I  have  carefully  collected  and 
examined,  prove  to  me,  firstly,  that  horses  are  liable  Ut 
vomiting,  and  may  mudfeet  the  disposition  at  intervals,  or 
any  time  when  the  stomach  becomes  distended,  if  the  mucous 
membrane  faas  space  enough  not  to  be  thrown  into  folds  at 
the  cardiac  orifice;    The  subjoined  cut  indicates  a  dilatation 


rig.  78,— ICotw.) 

of  the  lower  end  of  the  cesophsgns,  which  is  indicated  doting 
life  by  the  troublesome  and  frequent  rejection  of  the  contents 
of  the  stomach.  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  in  cases 
of  inordinate  distention  of  the  gastric  cavity,  especially 
coupled  wit^  spasm  of  the  duodenum,  reguigitation  occurs. 
We  had  a  case  lately  in  the  practice  of  the  New  Veterinaiy 
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College,  in  a  horse  which  vomited  during  the  paroxysms  of  a 
violent  attack  of  colic  This  horse  recovered.  The  late  Mr 
John  Field  relates  a  very  interesting  case  *  of  vomiting  from 
distention  of  the  stomach  and  spasm  of  the  duodenum. 

*  At  pftge  65  of  hia  Vt/ennAry  JUeordt,  we  find :  "  Aboat  one 
o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  21st  September,  1839,  a  bay  cart- 
geldiog,  betongiDg  to  Hecsn  R — ,  wm  seized  with  retching,  having 
been  at  mirk  till  very  nearly  that  time  drawing  gooda  from  the 
railway  BtAtion,  Euaton  Square.  I  WW  bit"  about  twelve  houTB  after- 
wards, when  (he  following  symptoma  presented  themBelveit:  y'tx.,  pulse 
84  to  90,  and  very  feeble— haggard  countenance — respiration  but  little 
disturbed — surface  warm — mouth  moist,  and  clean— much  ftetor  from 
tbe  Bottrils,  with  frequent  ejection  of  dirty  fluid,  att«nded  with  much 
moaning,  but  unaccompanied  by  any  particular  effort  or  retching, 
although  much  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  neck  had  attended  the 
earlier  vomiting. 

"Fercnesioii  of  the  sides  gave  loud  resonance;  but  there  was  no 
audible  mnimiir,  mnch  less  any  purulent  or  mncoos  rattle,  although 
the  fietor  iniUcated  abscesses  or  purulent  secretion  in  the  air-cells. 
There  was  no  rolling,  looking  back,  or  oUier  indication  of  abdominal 

"A  blister  was  applied  to  the  breast^  and  plugs  were  inserted,  and 
•nbeeqneutly,  the  probang  was  intzodnced ;  but  it  was  not  readily  passed 
beyond  the  lower  part  of  the  ceeopbagns,  where  it  brought  on  retching. 

"During  the  day  and  night  the  horse  continued  to  take  water,  was 
constantly  dabbling  in  it,  while  from  time  to  time  that  which  he  took 
was  rejected  by  retching,  and  there  was  regurgitation  of  fluid  in  the 
(BMjdiagns  in  the  intervals  between  the  vomitings.  He  was  reetless 
during  the  night,  but  he  did  not  look  back.  He  kept  on  his  legs  until 
ei^t  o'clock  on  the  following  morning  when  he  lay  down,  and,  after  a 
few  eziHratory  efforts,  died. 

"Pott-jnuniem  aamiaatitm. — On  removing  the  sternum  from  the 
thorax,  the  odour  precisely  correeponded  to  what  wsa  emitted  from  the 
bacbea.  Tba  lungs  were  remarkably  balky,  but  iixepitont  throughout, 
except  at  the  anterior  and  inferior  fringed  edges  of  boUi,  where  small 
■pota  of  hepatised  lung  were  observed,  containing  very  small  pobts  ct 
pM.    Bwoe  nlcen  in  the  aiiHMQa.    The  bronchial  tabes  were  tilled 


Bat  Teteiinaiy  snigeons  are  well  aware  that  in  aoote  cases 
of  vonuting,  in  caaes  of  stomach  staggeta,  the  stomach  faaa 
already  given  way,  and  by  this  the  mocoas  membrane  fbnu- 
ing  hernia,  through  the  laceration,  any  obstnictitHi  at  the 
cardiac  orifice  is  overcome.  The  close  mamier  in  which  the 
organs  are  applied  to  each  other  in  the  abdomen  expkins  how, 
with  an  inert  and,  indeed,  torn  stomach,  by  the  action  of 
the  abdominal  walls,  ejec^im  readily  occnra  Thoee  who  may 
lie  incrednlons  that,  after  the  walls  of  the  stomach  having 
Kiven  way,  there  could  be  any  vomiting,  may  be  reminded  of 
a  case  referred  to  by  Longet,  in  which  a  woman,  having  swat- 
lowed  sulphuric  acid,  suffered  from  violent  viHniting  up  to 
the  time  of  her  death,  after  which  it  was  found  that  the  walls 
of  the  cavity  bad  been  cmnpletely  destroyed. 

with  spume  generally,  and  some  of  tbe  smaller  nmificationa  contained 
iiimilar  dark  fluid  to  that  ejected.  The  lining  membrane  of  the  bron- 
riaal  tubes  was  inflamed.  The  heart  was  perfectly  natural:  no  ataintug 
of  arterial  or  yenous  tobea. 

"  The  abdomen  presented  disten^n  of  the  stomach,  which  was  very 
laige,  and  contained  fluid  of  tJie  same  kind  as  that  retched  up :  also, 
jiune  fragments  of  half-digeated  ha.j,  part  of  a  ball  with  He  paper 
envebpe,  some  bote  which  were  adherent  both  to  the  cuticular  and  to 
the  rilloua  coate,  and  aereial  irregular  elevated  spots  itf  eochymows 
beneath  the  viUons  coat,  particularly  oondguona  to  liie  oiticalar  coat, 
which  must  have  been  efiiued  during  the  great  contractile  eSbtt  of  the 
.tlomacb :  internally,  this  viscuH  was  not  inflamed,  but  ezt«iiially  it  was 
didcoloured.  The  duodenum  was  also  distended  for  eighteen  inches  of 
its  length,  and  then  suffered  contraction,  as  if  tied  with  a  band,  about 
an  inch  and  a  half  broad  On  opening  the  intestine  it  was  ex.tremely 
inflamed,  almost  approaching  to  gangrene,  just  siiteiior  to  the  pallid 
and  compressed  portion.  The  otber  inte«tin«s  were  healthy.  The 
liver  was  much  gorged,  and  the  hepatic  duct  and  branches  were  dis- 
tended Willi  bile,  whidi  flowed  out  freely  when  the  duct  was  divided. 

"  Thus  we  have  another  oondition  inducing  vomiting  in  the  iuoK. 
Allhongfa  I  have  seen  bemia  of  Ibe  fbramea  of  Winslow,  vomiting  did 
not  acconynny  it" 
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Tbe  freqnent  mptareB  of  the  skRoiuili  have  been  asctibed 
to  active  moBculAr  effort  of  the  oi^an,  but  I  regard  them  as 
due  to  the  preagare  of  the  impacted  mass  on  the  paral^ed 
coat&  I  >ay  paralysed  coats,  because  all  hollow  organs, 
unduly  distended,  snfier  a  kind  of  paralysis,  or  are  stretched 
beyond  the  limit  within  which  they  cui  act^  Doubtless 
when  the  musculo  coat  has  putially  given  way,  the  prea* 
sure  during  the  efforts  to  vomit  would  increase  the  hernia 
of  the  mucous  lining,  and  favour  ^e  r^ui^tation. 

Admitting,  therefore,  the  feet  that  horses  are  not  liable  to 
vcmit,  because  they  are  not  subject  to  imprcBsions  by  emetic 
Hubetancee,  yet  I-fiud  that  when  they  do  vconit,  the  conditions 
of  distention  of  the  stomach,  rupture  of  this  organ,  or  dilata- 
tion of  the  oesophagus,  one  of  which  is  essential  to  the  act,  are 
precisely  those  which  overcome  the  only  mechanical  impedi- 
ment, and  which  is  the  disadvantageous  position  of  a  narrow 
cardiac  opening  with  a  folding  of  the  internal  lining  of  the 
organ. 

My  brother  says,  in  bis  last  Memoir  on  the  subject:* 
"  Comparing  the  stomach  of  a  horse  and  of  a  dog  in  the 
body  and  on  ^e  dissecting  table,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
mechanism  of  the  latter  must,  from  its  shape  and  mode  of 
constmcUon,  be  more  simple  than  the  fcHmer;  it  is  obvious 
that  extrinsic  pressure  must  produce  greater  results  on  the 
thin,  simple,  tube-like  viscus  of  the  fiesh-eater,  than  on  the 
thick,  short,  and  pouched  stomach  of  the  great  solipede;  bat 
the  latter,  like  the  former,  has  provision  for  movement,  and 
its  construction  involves  no  condition  which  can  act  as  an 
impediment  to  any  movement  which  its  nervous  affinities 
may  stimulate."  Admitting  this  almost  without  qnalifica- 
tion,  it  is  clear  that  the  cardiac  opening  is,  in  the  horse, 

*  The  FcbrmanoN,  18S7. 
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alone  tmobBtrncted  for  the  purposes  of  vomiting  when  ^e 
stomach  is  inordinately  distended,  or  has  suffered  injniy,  or 
the  oesophagus  is  morbidly  dilated.  It«laz,  beyond  any  point 
consistent  with  health,  the  mnscular  coat  which  throws  a  very 
ample  mncas  membrane  into  innumerable  folds  at  the  cardiac 
end,  and  not  only  naasea,  but  the  act  of  vomiting  occura  It 
ia  unquestionably  Uie  &ct,  that  in  the  morbid  states  charac- 
terised by  vomiting  in  the  horse,  the  stomach  is  usually  in- 
capacitated for  any  response  to  nervous  stimuli,  and  the 
expulsion  is  undoubtedly  effected  by  the  abdominal  walls. 

In  ruminants,  vomiting  is  rare,  bnt  possibla  They  are 
only  very  slightly  susceptible  to  the  action  of  emetics,  (aid 
this  is  veiy  remarkably  shown  by  the  enormous  doses  of 
potassic  tartrate  of  antimony  which  cattle  will  bear  without 
manifesting  the  sli^test  symptom. 

Treatment  of  Vomiting. — We  are  sometimeB  called  to 
check  the  violent  retching  seen  in  dogs  when  suffering  from 
general  disorder  or  intestinal  affections.  I  find,  under  these 
circumstances,  the  best  remedy  is  the  dilute  hydrocyanic  add, 
given  in  doses  of  &om  one  to  four  drops  in  water,  wine,  or 
other  fluid.  The  following  is  a  useful  prescription  in  some 
coses: — 

Tincture  ofopium       .  .10  drops. 

CMoroform  .  .20  drops. 

Cold  water  ....     1  ounce. 

This  may  be  given  at  once  or  in  two  do8e&  A.  little  pore 
lemon  juice  or  some  ice,  may  allay  gastric  irritation  when 
other  substances  fail. 

As  dogs  are  easUy  acted  on  by  emetics,  they  are  frequently 
dosed  with  them,  and  I  have  seen  many  cases  of  death  from 
exhaustion,  diarrhcea,  or  dysentery,  especially  in  cases  of  dis- 
temper, from  abuse  in  the  employment  of  drugs  given  with 
a  view  to  unload  the  stomach. 
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The  plurynz  is  sobject  to  few  special  disorders.  It 
ia  the  seat  of  iuflammatioii  in  sore  throat,  a  condition 
which  I  shall  more  especially  refer  to  nnder  the  head 
Lai7ngiti&  One  of  the  most  common  conditions  observed 
in  cattle  is  the  production  (^  pendulons  tumors  or  phai^Ti- 
geal  polypi,  which  hang  from  the  posterior  part  of  the  nose, 
and  sometimes  suddenly  drop  on  the  larynx  and  choke  the 
animal. 

The  symptoms  which  these  growths  produce  in  the  pas- 
sage between  the  mouth,  nose,  gullet,  and  windpipe,  are 
chiefly  efforts  to  swallow,  and  obstmction  to  breathing,  with 
an  occasional  cough  relieved  by  the  animal  hanging  down  its 
head  so  as  to  press  the  tumour  forwards. 

These  growths,  which  are  formed  from  the  mucus  mem- 
brane, with  areolar  tissue  as  their  principal  constituent,  may 
he  removed  by  tortion,  if  discovered.  • 
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This  is  an  accident  of  very  conmion  occurrence  in  herbi- 
vcat>n8  animals,  and  attended  with  great  danger  to  life.  It  is 
interesttng  to  observe  how  nature  has  avoided,  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  organs  of  deglutition,  any  disposition  of  parts 
which  might  favour  choking.  This  is  especially  seen  in  car- 
nivora.  Persons  are  apt  to  believe  animals  are  choked  when 
they  really  are  not,  and  this  happens  chiefly  with  dogs.  If  a 
dog  coughs  or  indicates  any  peculiar  ^mptom,  he  is  believed 
at  once  to  have  a  bone  in  his  throat  Such  an  error  is  often 
committed  with  cases  of  rabies. 

Causes. — These  are  either  dependent  aa  the  animal  itself. 


or  on  tlie  n&tare  of  food.  The  canses  inclnded  under  the 
first  head  are, — lady.  Any  inflaence  ivhich  may  &Toar  the 
contraction  of  the  throat  or  gnllet  on  the  object  swallowed. 
This  is  a  canae  frequently  operating  in  man,  and  dependent 
chiefly  oa  mental  operations.  Thus  what  difficulty  some 
persons  experience  in  swallowing  a  small  pill,  and  when  by 
bread  crombs  or  water  they  can  feel  satisfied  the  pill  has 
passed  on  into  the  stomach,  they  still  experience  a  choking 
sensation.  It  is  this  cht&ing  sensation  or  irritable  condition 
of  the  muscular  coat  which  persists  after  animals  have  been 
relieved  of  an  obsbnction,  fuid  vhich  induces  a  relapse  if 
they  are  allowed  cut  roota  2ndly,  Inflammation  or  ulcera- 
tloQ  of  the  throat  and  gullet  &Tonr  choking.  The  ulceration 
which  foUowB  bad  accidents  of  this  description,  and  which  is 
especially  tronblesome  a  week  after  an  animal  has  been  re- 
lieved, often  causes  a  dangerous  accumulation  of  alimentary 
matters  low  down  in  the  oesophagus.  Srdly,  Oi^anic  disease 
of  the  cesophagos,  especially  constrictions  such  as  are  observed 
in  crib-bitJng  horses.  4thly,  Injuries  and  diseases  of  the 
salivary  apparatus  or  organs  of  mastication,  whereby  food  is 
imperfectly  chewed  and  moistened.  If  the  parotid  ducts  in 
a  horse  are  both  opened,  so  as  to  allow  of  the  escape  of  the 
secretion,  tiie  animal  soon  suffers  from  impaction  of  the  gul- 
let Sthly,  Voracious  appetite  and  rapid  deglutiti(»i  ofbnlky 
or  dry  food. 

The  second  class  of  causes  may  be  classified  under  thiee 
heads.  The  object  to  be  swallowed  may  be  sharp-pointed, 
too  large,  or  too  dry.  Amongst  the  first  we  include  fish 
bones,  which  are  very  trottbleaome  in  puppies ;  large  bones 
which  transfix  the  oesophagus  in  diSerent  parts  of  its  course 
in  the  dog;  and  thorns,  such  as  the  one  represented  here  (see 
Fig.  80),  and  whidi  are  occasionally  met  with  in  hay. 

The  oesophagus  is  so  dilatable  IJiat  objects  are  not  ofteij, 
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too  lATge  for  it  Trbich  an  amnul  can  conveniently  grind  be- 
tween ite  teeth.  TMs  is  especiftify  the  case  with  Uie  cftrni- 
TO«L    I  have  often  been  interested  to  see  the  lion»  and  tigem 


in  menageries  greedily  swallow  a  large  mass  of  flesh,  and  from 
its  size  it  might  penetrate  die  gnllet,  bat  was  ^ected  to  he 
torn  again  before  it  could  pass  on  to  the  stomach.  Persona 
have  often,  singolar  notions  of  food  going  the  wrong  way, 
tiat  is  to  say,  penetrating  the  windpipe.  This  is  very  rare 
in  the  lower  animals;  but  last  year  I  was  asked  to  ascertain 
the  cause  of  a  sadden  death  in  a  favourite  setter;  and  I  found 
a  lump  of  beef  fixed  by  its  lower  end  in  the  larynx,  and  dis- 
tending also  the  pharynx.  In  shape  it  was  not  onlike  a 
champagne  cork,  but  much  lazier.     Amongst  the  bulky 


objects  the  most  dangerom,  are  cat  roots  or  potatoe&  For- 
merly many  horses  were  choked  by  eggs  given  to  them  vhole, 
in  the  belief  that  tiiey  favonred  good  condition.  Balls  are 
not  onfrequently  causes  of  choking,  and  this  from  their  im- 
proper administration,  if  left  across  the  pharynx  instead  of 
bdng  delivered  straight  If  too  large,  or  if  given  when  Hie 
secretions  are  scanty  and  the  passage  dry,  they  are  apt  to 
stick  down  the  neck,  or  in  the  chest 

Lastly,  bruised  materials,  and  eqtedally  dry  forinaceona 
substances,  or  chafi^  bran,  broken  locust  beans,  are  apt  to 
accumulate  in  the  gullet  of  the  horse.  Iliese  are  most  dan- 
gerous cases  of  choking  in  the  latter  animal,  and  I  have  aeeu 
instances  in  which  the  whole  length  of  the  cesophagus  was 
distended  by  such  food. 

Si/mptoms. — These  may  be  classed  under  the  heads  Gene* 
ral  and  Special 

Symptoms  of  obstruction  might  be  due  to  inflammation  of 
the  passage,  or  to  spasm,  but  the  history  of  the  case,  coupled 
with  the  general  symptoms,  suffice  to  diagnose  obstructions 
from  foreign  substances.  The  first  general  symptom  is,  that 
liquids  cannot  pass  into  the  stomach,  but  are  ejected  at  once. 
The  second  is  the  coughing  and  violent  efforts  at  regurgita- 
tion. In  cattle  a  symptom  common  to  all  forms  of  choking 
is  tympanitis  or  hove.  Uneasiness,  more  or  less  difficulty  in 
breathing,  involuntary  movements  of  the  jaws  and  flow  of 
saliva  from  the  mouth,  are  the  other  general  symptoms. 

The  special  symptoms  of  choking  depend  on  the  positions 
of  the  bolus,  as  well  as  to  a  certain  extent  its  form  Thus, 
when  a  ball,  thorn,  ot  other  substance  becomes  fixed  in  the 
pharynx,  there  is  great  distress,  coughing,  slavering,  symp- 
toms of  suffocation,  and  in  camivora  especially  there  is 
ineffectual  retobing.  It  is  in  the  horse  and  ox,  but  particu- 
larly in  the  former,  that  greatest  suffering  is  evinced  in  pha- 


ryngeal  choking.  The  impossibility  of  returning  thf  mass 
into  the  mouth,  in  consequence  of  the  length  of  the  soft 
paUte  (see  Pig,  65,  page  122),  leads  to  ui^ent  symptoms  of 
oppressed  breathing,  •  and  if  any  fluid  is  poured  into  the 
animal's  mouth,  it  is  thrown  back  through  the  nose,  if 
pressed  beyond  the  soft  palate.  By  careful  manipulation, 
either  through  the  mouth  or  pressing  on  either  side  of  the 
throat,  the  mass  may  be  detected  in  the  pharynx. 

In  cases  in  which  the  obstruction  is  in  the  cervical  portion 
of  the  (esopht^s,  there  is  an  obvious  swelling  in  the  coarse 
of  the  latter  on  the  left  side  of  the  neck;  the  general  symp- 
toms are  more  or  less  intense,  and  the  animal,  with  anxious 
countenance,  sunken  head,  tremor,  and  partial  sweats  over 
the  body,  manifests,  not  long  after  the  first  symptoms  appear, 
great  exhaustion. 

The  presence  of  an  obstacle  in  the  portion  of  the  gullet 
situated  within  the  chest,  is  indicated  by  the  absence  of  the 
most  urgent  symptoms  of  suffocation,  but  the  addition  in  all 
animals  of  violent  retching,  whenever  the  tesophagus  is  filleit 
by  fluid.  The  distensions  of  the  gnllet  by  liquids  swallowed, 
and  the  r^urgitations  to  clear  the  canal,  indicate,  with  the 
symptoms  above-mentioned,  and  which  are  common  to  all 
cases  of  choking,  this  dangerous  form  of  accident 

When  the  oesophagus  is  entirely  filled,  urgent  symptoms  ^ 
sometimes  appear  tardily.  Loss  of  appetite,suiil[enhead, blood- 
shot eyes,  costiveneas,  discbarge  of  saliva  and  mucus  from  the  - 
mouth,  with  the  evident  swelling  in  the  left  side,  indicate  the 
impaction.  I  have  known  this  form  of  choking  overlooked 
for  a  week  by  a  veterinary  surgeon,  and  when  I  was  in  the 
act  of  emptying  the  passage,  the  animal  sank  exhausted. 

With  regard  to  niminants,  I  must  especially  call  attention 
to  the  urgent  symptoms  due  to  hove,  and  which  often 
require  to  be  relieved  before  any  attempt  to  remove  the  ob- 
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struction.  The  violent  cough,  contractions  of  the  muscles  of 
the  neck  and  abdomen,  with  ezpialsion  of  fseces  and  even 
urine,  are  very  marked  in  bad  forms  of  choking  in  cattle 

Treatment — Having  determined  on  the  position  of  the 
obstruction  and  its  nature,  relief  is  afforded  by  various  plans, 
which  I  shall  enumerate. 

I.  By  the  Saiid. — In  cases  of  impaction  in  the  b&ck  part 
of  the  mouth  or  in  the  throat,  the  animal's  mouth  is  opened, 
and  the  offending  object  is  withdrawn.  In  some  cases  this 
may  lead  to  tlie  discovery  that  the  obstruction  b  a  pharyngeal 
polypus,  as  stated  above.  If  so,  the  operator  must  wrench  it 
out.  When,  in  any  instance  of  impaction  in  the  phaiynx, 
the  pulling  out  of  the  tongue  and  attempts  to  gra.sp  with  the 
hand  fail,  an  assistant  may  press  outside  and  push  up- 
warda 

II.  By  causing  the  animal  to  BwaUota  liquids. — I  have 
found  that  in  horses  choked  with  chaff,  &c.,  if  the  extent  of 
cGsophagus  plugged  was  not  above  six  or  eight  inches,  much 
good  might  be  done  by  allowing  time,  and  causing  the 
animal  to  swallow  tepid  water  or  oil  at  intervals.  By  rub- 
bing the  neck,  and  breakingup  the  mass  as  mudi  as  possible, 
good  has  been  effected.  Some  practitioners  trust  too  much 
to  spontaneous  cures  in  these  cases,  and  I  have  known  them 
i-etum  two  or  three  days  in  succession  to  see  if  the  animal 
had  been  relieved  by  persistence  in  the  above  method.  This 
is  highly  reprehensible,  as  exhaustion  reduces  the  chances  of 
success  when  an  operation  has  to  be  decided  on.  When  the 
offending  object  is  bulky  and  hard,  it  is  not  advisable  to 
persist  long  with  the  treatment  by  liquids,  and  efforts  must 
be  made  with  the  probang. 

III.  27te  Probanff. — About  the  end  of  last  century,  Dr 
Monro,  the  Professor  of  Anattany  in  the  University  of  Edifi- 
burgh,  suggested  a  substitute  for  Uie  ropes  and  sticks  which 


were  occsdonally  used  to  relieve  choking  estti&  He  bad  b. 
hollow  tube  made  bIx  feet  long,  and  which  was  eapeciallf 
devised  to  rdieve  in  cases  of  tympar 
nilis;  bat  it  proves  the  best  instm- 
ment  to  press  a  turnip  or  other  such 
substance  down  the  neck.  It  should 
be  used  cantionslf.  A  gag  is  fixed 
in  the  anim^'s  month,  the  head  is 
stretched  oat,  and  the  probang  poshed 
steadify  along,  until  it  reaches  the  of- 
fending mass,  when,  by  gentle  pres- 
sure, it  often  causes  the  latter  to  pass 
onwards.  In  ^e  horse,  the  probaog 
may  be  passed  through  die  nose,  but 
the  instrument  is  not  so  mani^eable 
in  this  ftnimnl.  IVhen,  by  well-di- 
rected efibrts,  the  obstraction  is  re- 
moved, the  jorobang  may  be  cleared 
of  the  stilet,  which  usually  occupies  its 
interior,  and  through  the  aperture  the 
gas  freely  escapes.  (See  Fig.  81,  a.) 
A.  li^t  gutta  percha  probang,  without 
stilet,  and  provided  with  a  perforat«d 
bulb  at  the  end,  is  perhaps  the  che^ 
est  an:d  best  which  can  be  used.  A 
p«r  of  fbrceps,  as  represented  by  6, 
Fig.  81,  may  be  of  some  use  occasion- 
ally, but  not  often. 

rV.  PuncUire. — If  perchance  an 
egg  remains  fixed  in  the  cervical  por- 
tion of  the  gullet — a  rare  accident 
now-a-dajrs — Uie  horse  mayberelieved  "»■  *•■ 

by  crufihing  the  offending  object    This  is  not  an  easy  opera- 
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tioD,  in  many  cases,  unless,  by  means  of  an  exploring  needle 
of  any  shape,  the  shell  is  pricked  It  is  then  not  difficult  to 
crack  the  ^g  by  a  blow. 

y.  (Esophagotomy. — ThiB  operation  is  the  last  means  to 
be  resorted  to  inordinaiy  cases  of  choking;  it  is  one  of  the  first, 
however,  when  the  gullet  ia  impacted  thronghout  its  whole 
length,  or  when  the  obstruction  ia  sitnated,  in  the  horse,  in 
the  chest  portion  of  the  gullet  It  consists  in  an  incision 
into  the  latter  so  as  to  evacuate  the  canal  directly  through 
the  opening,  or  in  the  horse  to  push  along  a  flexible  reed  or 
tube  to  clear  a  passage  into  the  stomach. 

When  an  animal  has  been  relieved,  it  is  expedient  to  allow 
it  liquids  to  drink,  but  no  solid  food  for  some  time  If  a 
ravenous  appetite  is  observed,  an  aloetic  pui^  may  relieve 
the  animal,  and  attention  must  be  paid  to  the  food  allowed 
for  several  dayei 

Diseases  op,  amd  Ihjdeies  to,  the  Gullet. — Dilata- 
tion OF  THE  Gullet — "(Esophagus  Ventbicolosus." 

In  the  horse,  remarkable  cases  of  this  description  are 
observed.  Under  the  head  Vomiting,  I  have  alluded  to  cases 
of  dilatation  occurring  near  the  stomach,  sad  which  are 
characterised  by  frequently  relapsing  effovta  to  vomit  Oc- 
casionally a  general  enlargement  is  observed  throughout  the 
whole  length  of  the  neck  portion  of  the  gullet,  and  more 
frequently  about  two  or  three  inches  from  the  part  where 
the  cesophagus  enters  the  chest  The  lesion  is  noticed  by 
the  food  and  liquids  swallowed  distending  the  part  The 
degree  of  swelling  varies,  and  is  always  greatest  when  the 
animal  is  feeding.  In  some  cases  the  enlargement  is  not 
greater  than  a  pigeon's  egg,  and  at  othera  it  is  lai;ger  than 
an  infont's  head.     Tbe  absence  of  any  inflammation,  the 
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diminatioii  of  the  BweUing  on  pressore,  and  Hie  pecnliar 
charactra  of  the  contents  distiogiuabed  by  manipnlation, 
-enable  the  practitioDer  to  detect  the  nature  of  the  lesion. 

ProfesBor  Heitwig  lecommendB  oasophagobHny  and  the 
resection  of  the  lipe  of  the  wound  made  in  tiie  gullet  in  order 
to  diminish  the  diameter  of  the  canaL  Presenie  may,  in 
some  instances,  answer  the  purpose  of  ranoving  the  swelling, 
and  eventually  fovouriug  a  contraction  of  the  tnbe. 


Stsictuke  of  the  (Esophaous. 

This  is  a  condition  the  reverse  of  the  foregoing,  but  not 
nnfrequently  associated  with  it  That  is  to  say,  if  in  any 
animal  the  guUet  becomes  constricted  from  the  constant 
tendency  to  accumolation  of  material  above  the  seat  of  stric- 
ture, the  canal  becomes  there  dilated,  and  it  is  evident  that 
the  worst  form  of  choking  may  be  met  with  in  these  deformi- 
ties of  the  gullet. 

The  symptoms  are: — di£5culty  in  degtutititHi,  and  the 
occasional  regurgitation  of  food  or  Itqtuds  swallowed  It 
is  the  persistent  nature  or  frequent  appearance  of  these 
symptoms  which  draw  the  attention  of  any  observer  to  the 
neck,  and  the  stricture  may  be  discovered  by  the  peculiar 
dilatation  above  it  when  the  animal  attempts  to  swallow,  or 
by  the  passage  of  a  probang. 

There  are  cases  of  stricture  due  to  thickening  ot  the 
coate  or  cancer,  melanosis  or  otiier  deposit  around  die  tube. 
These  are  all  incurable  varieties  of  the  lesion,  wbich,  indeed, 
is  at  all  times  a  very  troublcstone  and  dangerous  one.  The 
most  common  cause  of  stricture  is  injury  from  operations. 

Treatment  consists  in  attention  to  the  animal's  diety  and 
in  well-defined  cases  of  stricture  the  knife  may  be  advan- 
tageoosly  employed. 
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LXCSOA-TIOS  OP  THE  CE:i30PHi.aQS. 

TioB  IB  the  most  untoward  accident  which  nuy  ocenr, 
especially  when  efforts  ftre  being  made  to  relieve  an  aimnal 
choking.  Hertwig  refers  to  a  case  observed  in  a  filly,  in 
which  the  gullet  was  ptmctored  by  a  needle,  and  this  pierced 
the  carotid  artery,  from  which  fatal  htemorrhage  fflisaed.  I 
believe  such  a  case  to  be  singmlar  in  the  ansals  of  veterinary 
smgery;  bnt  lacerations  interfering  with  important  stmctnres 
in  tiie  neck  are  very  common. 

Symptoms. — ^The  rnptnre  occnrs  moat  frequently  in  the 
neck  portion  cS  the  gullet,  and  during  the  passage  of  a  pro- 
bang,  BO  that  as  the  latter  appears  to  overcome  the  obstacle, 
the  swelling  increases  rather  than  diminishes;  and  whoi  the 
animal  is  allowed  water  to  drink  ot  food  to  eat,  the  pouch 
formed  outside  the  oesophsgas  becomes  distended,  and  swell- 
ing occurs,  with  a  tenden<^  to  increase  downwards,  frcon  the 
gravitation  of  the  fluid  in  the  areolar  tissue.  Theee  tsdema- 
tOQs  swellings,  which  indicate  the  raptore,  point  also  to  a 
danger  of  materials  penetrating  the  chest,  and  indudng  in- 
flunmation  and  Buppsrstaon  within  the  thorax.  In  seme 
instances  the  pouches  formed  externally  to  the  raptore  be~ 
come  enormously  distended,  and  are  relieved  of  their  contents 
by  the  movements  of  the  animal's  neck  or  by  pressure. 
This  depends  much  on  the  shape  and  size  of  the  wound.  I 
have  not  found  that  wounds  in  the  cesophagns  are  difficult 
to  heal,  though,  if  they  are  much  torn,  and  there  is  loss  of 
substance,  the  animal  may  afterwards  snfler  fh>m  stricture 
of  the  tube. 

TreatmaA. — ^The  rale  to  follow  in  all  these  cases  is  to 
expose  the  wound  in  the  gullet  by  a  &ee  incision  into  the 
poach  formed  by  tiie  food.  Indeed,  from  the  treatment 
recommended  for  dilatation  of  the  gullet,  it  will  be  under- 
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stood  that  any,  aometimes  mysterious,  diverticula  or  pouches 
formed  along  the  course  of  the  oesophagns  should  be  laid 
open.  When  this  is  done,  if  the  wound  is  large,  it  must  be 
neatly  pared,  and  its  edge  drawn  together  by  silver  wire 
snturea  The  extenml  wound  should  not  be  closed,  though 
ite  lips  may  be  held  together  by  sutures.  The  operator  must 
obtain  healing  from  within  ontwards,  or  the  skin  may  close 
over  a  fistula  in  the  canaL  To  obtain  this,  the  animal  mnsl 
be  kept  finxn  all  solid  food  for  at  least  a  week  or  a  fortnight, 
and  indeed  nndl  the  wound  in  the  gnllet  is  closed.  Gruel, 
milk,  linseed  tea,  and  in  fact  any  sloppy  material  capable  of 
supporting  the  animal,  should  be  allowed,  but  not  a  particle 
of  dry  or  fibrous  food.  It  may  be  necessary  to  dress  the 
wound  occasionally  with  astringents  or  caustics. 

Ikflammation  of  the  Gullet. 
This  is  one  of  the  very  rare  forms  of  disease  characterised 
by  paiuAtI  swelling  and  tenderness  on  pressure  in  the  course 
itf  the  gullet  It  18  apt  to  occur  after  cases  of  choking,  and 
indeed  ulceration  may  ensue,  which  may  favour  the  disten- 
tion of  the  (Bsophagus  by  any  liquids  swallowed,  and  conse- 
quent dilatation.  Such  ulceration  I  have  before  referred 
to,  and  my  attention  was  especially  called  to  it  by  that  most 
intelligent  veterinarian,  Mr  Charles  Hunting,  South  Hetton 
CoUieriea  As  a  very  remarkable  case  under  this  head, 
I  may  refer  the  reader  to  the  foot-note  for  a  case  first  pub- 
lished in  the  Edinburgh  Veterinary  Review  for  June, 
1861." 

*  On  Mandkj,  the  22nd  of  April,  1661,  Mr  Hunting  wm  reqiieat«(I 
to  visit  a  very  valuable  two-jcar-old  bay  colt,  b;  the  celebrat«d 
bone  "Nonpareil,"  which  was  said  to  be  choked — the  property  of 
W.  Fonter,  Eaq.  When  he  arrived,  the  following  hietorj  of  the  case 
wa*  given  bun  by  the  farm  steward;— About »  year  ago,  when  the  colt 
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Pakasttes  m  the  (Esophaoxis. 

There  sie  two  parasiteB  occasionally  fonnd  imbedded  in 

the  coate  of  the  tesophagus  in  the  dog.     They  are  the  spi- 

was  at  gnss,  he  wu  obaerred  to  be  nnwell,  breathiog  heavily,  pawing 
the  gTouud,  and  exhibiting  other  eyinptoms  of  choking;  at  the  lower 
part  of  the  neck  was  an  enlargement  about  the  size  of  a  email  turnip, 
oblong  in  form.  A  little  water  wbh  given  to  the  animal,  and  in  a  short 
time  all  the  symptoms  of  choking  had  passed  ofl^  and  the  enlargement 
disappeared.  During  the  past  year,  the  colt  had  had  some  three  or 
.  four  similar  attacks,  the  enlargement  at  the  inferior  part  of  the  neck 
always  being  present ;  but  on  ea«b  oixsasion  the  animal  got  relief  in  an 
hour  or  two,  without  fnrther  assistance  than  was  rendered  hj  the  men, 
which  was  confined  to  giTJng  a  Uttle  tepid  water,  and  gently  rubbing 
the  swollen  part  with  the  hand.  On  the  last  occasion,  howerer,  the 
symptoms  were  rather  more  sereie,  and  professional  assistance  was 
sought,  when  a  probang  was  passed  down  the  <aaophagus — and  which, 
Mr  H.  said,  was  done  without  any  difficulty— and  as  soon  as  the  in- 
strmnent  reached  the  stomach,  an  immense  quantity  of  a  light-coloured 
fluid  was  ejected  through  the  tube,  possMsing  a  most  disagreeable, 
BOUT  smeE  The  animal  appeared  to  gain  a  Uttle  reUef  from  thia  ope- 
ration for  a  short  time,  but  the  enlargement  of  the  neck  did  not  dis- 
Hppear  as  before  in  similar  attacks,  the  breathing  continning  very  lond 
and  difficult  At  tiii»  stage  Mr  Hunting  saw  the  animal,  when  the 
following  symptoms  presented  themselves: — colt  standing,  head  pro- 
truded as  far  as  possible,  upper  lip  almost  doubted  upon  itael^  exposing 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  buccal  membrane,  and  a  disagreeable,  soar 
fluid,  mixed  with  large  quantities  of  sahva,  ctmstantly  dribbling  ttom 
the  mouth;  the  inferior  third  of  the  neck  greatly  tumefied,  and  at  the. 
superior  part  of  which,  on  the  left  side,  was  a  tumour,  oblong  in  form, 
about  eight  inches  long  and  sii  wide.  When  the  tumoor  was  com- 
pressed, it  disappeared,  the  contenta  of  which  passed  npward,  enlarging 
the  gullet  as  it  went;  when  the  pressure  was  removed,  it  immediately 
refilled  U>  the  same  extent  as  before.  About  every  ten  minutes  the 
animal  became  restless,  pawiiig  with  his  feet,  and  protruding  the  head 
aa  far  as  po!isil>le,  ejectmg  abont  two  pints  of  a  most  offensively  sour 
fluid,  after  which  he  was  always  easy,  but  ho  could  not  detect  that  the 
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roptera  sangninolenta  and  strongylos  trigoDocephalns,  boUi 
roond  worms,  most  frequently  lodged  close  to  the  Btomacb, 
and  which  lead  to  the  prodaction  of  a  swelling  of  consider- 
able siz&    This  creates  mnch  irritation  and  persistent  efforts 

enlaigement  wu  lea  than  befoie ;  liut,  after  giving  ftlMDt  a  pint  of 
tepid  water,  t«  ascertftin  if  fluida  could  paaa  into  the  atomach,  the 
tumour  was  viaiUj  l&>g«r,  and  also  the  ceaophagna  higher  np.  Hr  H. 
concluded  ^m  this  that  there  waa  ruptnre  of  the  muscular  coat  of  the 
gullet,  and  that  so  fluid  given  per  mouth  could  pass  into  the  atomach. 
The  ri^t  long  and  trachea  were  also  much  intetfeied  with,  both  the 
inapiiatim  and  the  expiration  being  verj  much  louder  than  normal. 
He  concluded  bom  this  untoward  BTmptom  that  when  the  ceaophagUB 
became  full  of  saliva  and  muoua,  that  a  part  of  its  contents  passed 
over  and  into  the  laijnx,  producing  Uiat  condition  of  windpipe  and 
lung  which  the  breathing  indicated;  the  pulse  alw  was  9b  and  bard, 
and  the  mucui  membianw  intenaetj  injected,  the  eats  cold,  and  the 
coontenanoe  anxious.  Believing  that  he  had  ruptured  oeeophagUB  to 
deal  with, heconaidered  the  ease  all  but  hopeless, but,  as  nature Bometimee 
does  wondere  in  her  reparative  processes,  he  tliought  it  prudent  to  re- 
commend hot  fomentations  to  be  continued  without  ctsaatjon,  and  about 
a  tablespoonfDl  of  oL  oliva  opt.,  mixed  with  which  was  some  opii  pnlv. 
and  morphia,  to  assist  in  some  measure  to  allay  the  iiritatjon  constantly 
going  oa  Twentj-foDT  hours  elapsed,  and  he  saw  the  patient  again, 
when  there  was  little  or  no  alteration  of  qmptoms,  except  the  pulse 
quicker  and  the  breathing  rather  more  laboured.  On  Wednesday 
morning  fomentations  with  blankets  was  discontinued,  and  a  poultice 
applied  instead,  shorUj  after  which  the  turnout  in  the  neck  disappeared, 
and  the  animal  dmnk  nearly  a  p^lfiil  of  gruel  and  linseed  tea  without 
any  difficulty.  On  Thursday  aftemoon,  1}  pints  of  oil  were  given,  as 
the  bowels  had  not  responded  since  Wednesday  morning,  but  the  colt 
died  early  on  Friday.  Having  been  requested  1^  the  owner  to  make  a 
p<al-mOTtmi  examination,  he  did  so  on  the  Saturday  afternoon,  when,  to 
his  very  great  surprise,  he  found  that  the  walls  of  the  oseophagna  were 
not  ruptured,  but  immensely  dilated  for  some  twelve  or  fourteen  inohea, 
and  to  a  less  extent  quite  to  the  stomach ;  all  the  areolar  tissuee  and 
muscles  surrounding  the  enlargement,  just  anterior  to  where  the  gullet 
passes  between  the  two  Ant  ribe,  were  Med  with  black  clotted  blood, 
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to  vomit,  which  are  only  relieved  at  ioterrals,  or  when  the 
parasites  become  displaced. 

pneenUng  the  Bune  Aiq»ewaiiceB  u  muscles  which  had  been  exoeauvely 
bruised,  and  thia  coadition  of  the  areolar  tissue  extended  for  WTenl 
inches  into  the  cheflt.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  right  lung  waa  consoli- 
dtt«d ;  the  plenn  corering,  which  was  green  in  cotonr,  and  adhering  to 
the  pleun  costalis ;  the  left  long  woa  filled  with  taivblack  blood,  as  also 
were  all  the  large  venous  tranks,  and  the  blood  perfectly  fluid.  The 
abdominal  viscera  were  all  perfectly  healthy.  Having  removed  the  ceao- 
phagus,  stomach,  and  wind-pipe  entire,  he  proceeded  to  lay  them  open, 
and  on  seeing  tbe  condition  of  the  cnticular  lining  membrane  of  the 
(seophagus,  Mr  H.  at  once  concluded  that  my  students  would  be  pleased 
at  tlie  opportunity  of  seeing  so  rare  »  case.  We  would  also  see  by  tlie 
lining  membrane  of  the  trachea,  that  particlM  of  bian  and  other  ingeet* 
were  adhering  to  it;  they  were  also  to  be  seen  in  the  bronchial  tubes, 
which  proved  the  correctness  of  his  fears  of  what  was  taking  place  when 
Mr  H.  firet  saw  the  case. 

[The  origm  of  the  dilatation  above  referred  to  appear*  to  have  been 
an  inflammation  and  auperficial  ulceration  of  the  mncons  membrane, 
over  which  the  cutisolar  cost  waa  detached  in  patches.  Whatever  may 
have  been  the  cause  originally  of  thia  diaeaae,  it  must  soon  have  affected 
the  action  of  the  muscular  coat,  which,  yielding  to  ite  contents,  had 
become  paralysed  and  flaccid.  Towards  the  lower  part  the  muscular 
coat  waa  of  considerable  thickness.  It  ia  here  that  not  unftequently 
abnormal  dilatation  dccuib,  and  which,  by  favouring  the  e&cement  of 
the  fdda  at  t^e  cardiac  orifice,  favours  regnifptation  and  vomiting. 
The  distension  of  the  cesophagus  by  fluid  in  Mr  Huntings  case,  with 
contraction  probably  at  the  lower  end,  led  to  the  enormous  and  ulti- 
mately incurable  dilatation  and  atrophy  of  the  muscular  coat.  What 
our  practice  ahould  be  in  these  cases  has  not  been  well  establiahed. 
Our  experience  would  favour  in  all  csaee  of  enonnouB  diBt«nBion  in  the 
oervical  portion  of  the  a«ophagua,  to  open,  and,  by  injection  or  other- 
wise, to  treat  die  mucous  membrane.  Tliis  opinion  is  based  on  the 
obserration  of  occasional  thoracic  obatrnction  treated  1^  cesophagotomy, 
and  in  which  the  (esophagus  had  auflet«d  veij  considerably. — J.  G.J 
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Diseases  of  the  Three  First  Stomachs  ik  RuitmANTS : — 

TYMPANina — Hove. — Blown.— The  SiCKNEsa — 

FoQ  Sickness. — "  Dew  Blown." 

Bf  many  more  namee  than  those  here  mentioned  is  the 
disease  known,  which  consists  in  distention  of  the  pannch  by 
gaa.  The  term  ^mpanitia  owes  its  origin  to  the  dnun-like 
sound  emitted  on  striking  the  belly  of  mminants  affected  with 
the  disorder. 

Causes. — These  are  nnmerons;  but  most  commonly  rich 
grass  on  damp  autumn  mornings  gives  rise  to  the  distention. 
Amongst  cattle  that  have  been  fed  low  in  tlie  strawyard 
during  the  winter,  many  cases  mey  be  observed  when  these 
animals  are  first  turned  on  Inximant  pasture  in  the  spring. 
Clover  appears  to  be  the  grass  most  apt  to  produce  the  dis- 
order, and  especially  on  foggy  mornings,  or  after  a  shower. 
Many  instances  are  recorded  in  proof  of  the  freqnent  depen- 
dence of  the  disease  on  excessive  moisture  of  grass,  but  one 
of  the  most  singular  is  rested  by  a  French  veterinarian, 
Fspin,  who,  in  the  year  1845,  when  at  Sampigny,  on  the  bor- 
ders of  the  Meuae,  was  called  one  Sunday  afternoon  about 
three  o'clock,  after  a  fine  and  abundant  rain  had  been  pouring, 
and  on  a  field  which  had,  some  days  previously,  been  over- 
fiown  by  the  river,  to  attend  to  some  cows  which  had  scarcely 
been  an  hour  in  the  field.  The  herd  observed  several  of  the 
number  to  begin  to  swell,  and  in  the  course  of  a  very  few 
minntes  five  of  them  were  stretched  on  the  ground  dead. 
Other  cows  were  so  swollen  as  scarcely  to  be  able  to  walk, 
and  some  were  lying  inflated  and  could  not  rise.  Fapin 
saved  all  those  he  found  affected  by  means  of  the  trocbar  and 
other  remedies. 

Various  grasses  and  potatoes,  turnips,  and  any  green  food 
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or  roots,  may  prodace  hove,  but  not  so  rapidly  and  danger- 
ously as  clover, 

l^mpanitla  is  a  fiinctioDal  disorder  of  the  rumen  fre- 
quently attending  other  maladies,  such  as  impaction  of  the 
third  stomach,  or  disorders  of  the  bowels,  &c 

Symptoms. — Whilst  the  animal  is  eating,  or  shortly  after, 
a  swelling  is  observed  about  the  left  flank.  /The  swelling  in- 
creases, and  the  animal  lifts  its  head,  pants,  and  appears  dull 
Eructation  is  occasionally  noticed,  especially  in  the  eatly  stage, 
and  rumination  is  suspended.  In  proportion  to  the  rapidity 
in  the  accumulation  of  the  gas,  does  the  breathing  become 
more  laborioua  The  animal  moans,  and  stands  with  arched 
and  stifl*  back.  The  protruded  toi^e,  bloodshot  and  promi- 
nent eyes,  dribbling  of  saliva  from  the  mouth,  and  ri^dly 
expanded  nostrils,  indicate  the  oppression  produced  by  the 
swollen  pauncL  Unless  relieved,  the  animal  staggers,  falb, 
and  dies  suffocated,  ejecting  a  greenish  liquid  by  the  nose 
and  month.  A  few  minutes  occasionally  sufBce  for  the 
disease  to  run  its  course,  but  oflener  the  malady  develops 
more  slowly.  Indeed,  it  may  be  divided  into  two  forms,  the 
acute  and  the  chronia 

The  chronic  form  of  tympanitis  is  seen  in  stall-fed  cows, 
and  is  characterised  by  relapses  whenever  an  animal  is 
allowed  green  food  In  some  cases  a  trochar  has  been  worn 
for  many  days  or  weeks,  and  whenever  removed,  Uie  accumu- 
lation of  gas  was  observed. 

Nature  of  Tympanitis. — In  many  instances  it  ia  simply  a 
gaseous  evolution  &om  actively  fermenting  fodder,  but  in  the 
chronic  variety  there  is  functional  derangem^t  of  the  organs 
involved.  The  character  of  the  gas  evolved  has  been  stated 
to  be  carbnretted  hydrogen  at  the  commencement  of  the 
disease,  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen  as  the  mahidy  advanced. 


LameytftB  and  Fremy*  found  that  in  the  tympanitis  dne  to 

clover,  the  gae  conaiated  in — 

Snlphuretted  hydrogen   ....         800 
CsFburett«d         „  ....         15 

Carbonic  acid  ....  5-0 

100-0 
These  proportions  are  not  constant,  as  Pfluger  found  four- 
fifths  of  the  gas  in  hove  to  be  composed  of  carbonic  oxide. 

TreaimeTii  of  Tympanitis. — ^Whrai  any  sign  of  hove  is 
observed,  the  animal  must  be  stopped  feeding,  and  indeed 
appetite  is  soon  lost  In  the  absence  of  drugs  and  instru- 
meitts,  Papin  recommends  a  quart  of  cold  i^ater  in  which  a 
hand&l  of  common  salt  has  been  dissolved.  A  method  long 
in  practice,  but  which  has  attracted  special  attention  lately, 
consists  in  pouring  cold  water  over  the  animal's  body,  and 
^e  effect  of  this  treatment  is  most  remarkable.  Mr  Menzies, 
one  of  the  students  in  the  New  Veterinaiy  College,  had  oc- 
casion to  observe,  in  the  summer  of  1860,  the  beneficial 
efiects  of  this  pUn,  and  although  it  may  not  be  reliable  at  all 
times,  it  evidently  exerts  a  remarkable  influence  on  the  con- 
dition of  the  paunch.  The  vtodus  operandi  is  easy  of  ex- 
planation on  physiological  priuciplee.  The  cold  water  acts 
thtou^  the  nervous  system,  or,  in  technical  language,  it 
induces  contraction  of  the  rumen  by  reflex  action,  whereby 
the  gas  is  eructated,  and  by  the  motion  set  up  in  the  stomach, 
rumination  is  soon  restored,  and  the  animal  thus  cured 

The  remedies  that  have  for  long  been  r^arded  as  specifics 
ue  agents  which  neutralise  or  combine  with  the  gases  formed. 
The  most  valuable  of  these  is  liquor  unmoniie,  or  the  aroma- 
tic spirit  of  ammonia.     From  half  an  ounce  to  one  ounce  of 
•  Tiedrauin  and  Gmelin,  Bt*eaTcha  on  Digestitm,  Part  I. 
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this  may  be  given  in  a  quart  bottle  of  cold  water,  and  the 
dose  repeated  in  half  an  hour.  Warm  water  is  not  suited 
for  ihe  administration  of  ammonia,  as  this  agent  is  very  vola- 
tile, and,  under  the  influence  of  heat,  would  soon  escape. 
The  greatest  reliance  may  be  placed  in  this  method  of  treat- 
ment Another  neutralising  agent,  recommended  by  Youatt, 
is  chlorinated  lime;  but  Mr  Finlay  Dun  says  that  it  is  of 
little  if  of  any  service  in  the  treatment  of  hove  I  have 
heard  some  practitioners  extol  the  powdered  com  or  seeds 
of  the  meadow  safEcoo — toldaouaa  aubtnuude — given  in  one- 
dndun  doses.  This  t^ent  is  a  cathartic,  and  occasionally 
acts  as  an  emetic,  and  may,  p^h^ra,  be  of  service  in  &vour- 
ing  the  eractation  of  the  gases  &om  the  rumen. 

Various  stimulants  are  occasionally  employed,  and  the 
most  common,  but  the  most  dangerous,  is  turpentine  given  in 
linseed  oil  We  tiank.  it  should  be  discarded  for  this  pur- 
pose, and  in  the  absence  of  ammonia  or  its  preparations,  we 
recommend  the  trial  of  salines.  A  dose  of  Epsom  salts 
sometimes  relieves  in  a  very  short  time,  but  the  mumal  may 
die  before  its  effects  are  observed,  and  pupation  may  set  in 
without  relief  being  aflbrded  to  the  rumen.  Enemata  are  of 
value  in  conjunction  wit^  the  remedies  above  mentioned,  but 
should  the  symptoms  of  snfibcation  be  urgent,  no  heatatJon 
should  be  felt  in  relieving  the  animal  by  mechanical  means. 
The  first  method  is  by  the  passage  of  a  hollow  probang  into 
the  rumen,  as  recommended  first  by  Dr  Mnnio;  and  the 
second  is  to  puncture  the  rumen  with  a  trochar. 

There  cannot  be  a  more  simple  operation  than  punctnring 
for  hove.  A  tittchar  is  usually  employed,  which  with  a 
pointed  stilet,  and  sufficiently  large  tube  properly  fitted  so  as 
to  transfix  the  belly  and  the  stomach,  the  latter  is  perforated 
at  its  most  prominent  part  in  the  npper  rc^on  of  the  flank.* 
*  See  The  VettrintmaiCt  Vadt-Meevm. 
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In  the  absence  of  such  an  instnuuent,  a  penknife  and  large 
quill  or  hollow  cane  may  be  used,  and  Papin  relates  a  case 
in  which  a  Udy,  aware  of  the  danger  incurred  by  delaying, 
thrust  her  own  scissors  into  her  cow's  side  and  saved  her. 
We  cannot  recommend  an  instrument  so  awkward  and 
usually  so  blunt  as  a  pair  of  scissors,  but  almost  any  sharp 
object  wiU  give  vent  to  the  confined  gas  and  save  the  animal 
from  death  by  aofibcation. 

Chbomic  Hove 
Presents  itself  under  a  variety  of  circumstances,  and  varies 
consequently  in  its  progress  imd  termination.  A  cow  some- 
times is  predisposed  to  indigestion,  and  after  a  severe  attad 
the  stomachs  are  with  difficulty  reduced  to  their  normal 
conditioa  This  manifests  itself  usually  by  gaseous  disten- 
tion whenever  any  green  food  is  allowed  the  animal,  and 
requires  a  very  careful  tfjetem  of  diet,  and  the  exhibition  of 
aromatics  and  tonics. 

A  couple  of  tablespoonfiils  of  the  following  mixture : — 
Bruised  coriander  seeds,  \ 
Carbonate  of  soda,  l  equal  parts. 

Common  salt,  J 

given  with  food,  sach  as  bean  meal  and  boUed  turnips,  daily, 
may  exert  a  beneficial  influence. 

Some  cases  of  chronic  hove  are  coupled  with  obstructions 
and  other  functional  derangement  or  organic  disease  of  the 
third  stomach  or  intestine.  In  such  a  case  the  cause  of  the 
hove  must  be  attacked. 

When  the  trochar  has  been  used  there  is  diffictdty  in 
removing  it,  in  occasional  instances,  from  the  accumulation 
of  gas  whenever  the  trochar  is  displaced.  The  size  of  the 
instrument  should  then  be  gradually  diminished  and  the 
above  aromatic  mixture  used.    But  should  that  tail,  the  ani- 
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mal  most  be  piuf:ed,  and  afterwards  mast  only  be  allowed 
hay  and  a  very  moderate  amount  of  boiled  roots.  A  mild 
stimulant  laxative,  wMch  may  be  repeated  once  or  twice  in 
such  cases,  is  the  following: — 

Ass&foetids,    ...         2  drachms. 
Linseed  oil,    .  1  pint 

This  should  be  well  mixed  and  given  as  a  dose. 

It  is  impossible  to  state  with  any  degree  of  precision  the 
various  methods  to  be  adopted  in  managing  such  cases,  and 
particularly  as  to  diet,  from  the  innumerable  ways  in  which 
animals  are  fed  and  otherwise  treated. 

Mrs  Scott's  mle  is  a  very  good  one  as  applied  to  all 
animals  in  health,  and  more  especially  for  die  prevention  of 
hove,  viz.,  "  not  to  got^e  cows  with  more  than  they  can  com- 
fortably devour,  but  keep  the  appetite  always  shwp." 

Suckling  animals  are  subject  to  tympanitis.  In  them  the 
rumen  is  very  small;  but  whenever  symptoms  of  indigestion 
appear,  the  abdomen  swells,  and  fcetid  flatus  constantly 
escapes  per  ano.  In  rare  instances  do  we  find  a  distention 
which  is  calculated  to  endanger  the  animal's  life,  and  treat- 
ment consists  fflmply  in  using  enemata,  mild  laxatives,  or 
moderate  doses  of  aromatica 

Hove  in  Sheep. 
This  malady  presents  itself  amongst  sheep  as  severely, 
though  not  as  frequently,  as  unongst  cattle.  They  are  pre- 
served to  a  great  extent  from  it  by  living  constantly  on  pas- 
ture, whereas  die  cases  of  hove  in  cattle  are  seen  chiefly  in 
animals  incautiously  turned  out  veiy  hungry,  or  on  pasture 
ill  suited  for  them,  and  especially  when  damp. 

Impaction  of  the  Rcmex. 
When  the  evolution  of  gas  is  not  very  rapid,  and  an  ani- 
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mal  swallowg  a  ]Bxge  quantity  of  moist  berbsge,  the  paunch 
may  be  filled  to  repletion,  and  the  distention  increaae,  from  a 
I»ocess  of  fermentation  setting  up  within  the  ma8& 

Various  kinds  of  grain  and  bran  are  apt  to  induce  this 
condition,  and  it  is  noticed  to  develop  more  slowly  than  hove, 
the  symptoms  being  very  similar  bat  not  so  urgent  The 
means  of  recognising  one  disease  &om  the  other  is  afforded  by 
the  absence  of  the  drum-like  sound  on  striking  the  flank  in  a 
case  of  impaction,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  impression 
of  the  fist  is  left  on  pushing  the  rumen  inwards.  The  pulse 
is  small,  frequent,  and  often  feeble;  nunination  is  suspended, 
and  if  the  probang  is  passed,  or  the  trochar  used,  no  gas 
escapesL  In  the  same  way,  if  draughts  are  given  of  ammonia 
or  ether,  little  effect  follows,  and  the  contents  of  the  mmen 
require  then  to  he  removed  mechanically. 

The  removal  of  large  masses  of  food  fi-om  the  mmen  is  so 
often  practised  by  non-profeesional  persons,  that  I  think  it 
desirable  they  should  have  a  few  words  of  caution  about 
the  matter.  The  method  of  operating  is  as  follows: — Place 
the  animal  with  its  right  ride  against  a  wall,  and  have  it 
firmly  held  by  the  nose;  measure  a  point  midway  between 
the  last  rib  and  haunch  bone  and  about  a  span  &om  the 
spine.  A  sharp  carving-knife  is  the  best  instmment  for  the 
purpose,  and  this  may  be  plunged  at  once  into  the  cavity, 
and  made  to  open  the  incision  about  five  or  six  inches  down- 
wards in  the  act  of  removii^  it  It  is  then  that  the  opera- 
tor requires  dexterously  to  lay  hold  of  the  lips  of  the  wound 
in  l^e  stomach  and  walls  of  the  belly,  to  prevent  any  food 
passing  into  the  cavity  of  the  latter.  For  this  purpose  a 
suture  may  be  passed  through  each  lip  of  the  double  wound, 
and  a  handkerchief  or  cloth  carried  in.  The  hand  is  then  the 
best  instroment  to  evacuate  the  paunch.  Some  food  had 
better  be  left  in  the  lower  pouches.    It  will  be  found  occa- 
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eionally  that  the  instant  the  knife  is  vithdiawn  the  stomach 
partially  protnides,  and  the  food  emerges  itse1£  This  is  not 
nniavonrable  if  care  is  taken  to  fix  the  paunch,  so  as  to  pre- 
vent the  grass  from  entering  the  peritoneum. 

The  last-named  accident  is  not  the  most  dangerous  which 
may  happen,  and  animals  often,  and,  indeed,  generally  re- 
cover after  it.  We  have  chiefiy  to  fear  the  imperfect  closure 
of  the  wound.  To  insure  this  after  the  food  is  cleaned  from 
the  wounds,  the  opening  in  the  paunch  must  first  be  closed, 
taking  especial  care  that  the  lips  are  slightly  turned  inwards 
so  as  to  get  the  outer  coat  of  the  stomach  in  apposition.  If 
the  inner  lining  meets  there  is  not  so  ready  a  union.  Having 
iked  the  lips  of  the  inner  wound,  the  oater  one  is  tied  by 
three  or  four  stitches  of  strong  flexible  metallic  wire,  and  a 
stick  is  nsed  on  either  lip  over  the  skin,  round  which  each 
antme  may  be  fixed  so  as  to  prevent  dragging  on  the  soft 
tissues  themselves.  This  in  surgical  language  is  called  a 
quilled  suture. 

After  the  operation  the  animal  requires  to  be  very  judici- 
ously managed  as  to  food,  though  not  starved 

Impaction  op  the  Third  Stomach. — ^Veetigo. — Faedel 
BoOKD.  —  Grass    ob   Stomach  -  STAoaEEs.  —  Lead 

POISONDJO. 

It  is  the  third  stomach  of  ruminants  wtuch  frequently 
arrests  a  quantity  of  fodder,  and  obstructs  the  alimentary 
canal  The  two  first  stomachs  necessarily  participate  in  this 
disease,  and  as  I  have  before  said,  hove  is  not  an  unfrequent 
complication. 

The  term  stagers  has  been  applied  to  a  host  of  dis- 
orders, varying  much  in  nature,  and  arising  from  causes  of 
the  most  opposite  description.  A  horse  is  said  to  have  stag- 
gers when,  irom  compression  of  the  veins  by  a  tight  collar, 
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he  is  seized  with  violent  conrulsions,  more  dangerous  to  the 
lires  of  the  persons  in  the  carriage  behind  him  than  to  his 
own.  It  is  also  the  name  applied  to  a  condition  connected 
with  tumonrs  in  the  brain ;  and  the  sheep  with  a  parasite  in 
its  sknll  is  eaid  to  have  staggers.  Stomach-staggers  is  a 
condition  peculiar  to  our  domestic  animals,  and  most  &e- 
qnently  seen  in  horaee  and  cattle  As  the  name  implies,  the 
nervous  symptoms  are  connected  with  the  state  of  the 
stomach;  and  daring  certain  seasons  there  is  a  remarkable 
prevalence  of  indigestion,  with  enormous  diBtention  of  the 
gastric  cavity,  which  bring  about  states  of  stapor  or  delirium, 
alternating  in  the  course  of  a  case,  and  soon  fatally  exhaust- 
ing the  animal's  powers. 

As  affecting  cattle,  stomach-staggera  may  be  divided  into 
two  forms: — 1st,  The  most  dangerous  due  to  lead-poisoning, 
from  lead  accidentally  distributed  over  pasture  land  with 
town  manure.  2ndly,  The  form  known  as  grass-staggers, 
and  which  arises  &om  over-diatention  of  the  stomach,  and 
particulariy  with  rich  grass. 

The  distinction  between  these  two  vet;  difierent  forms  of 
stomach-staggers  in  cattle  is  easy,  because  the  first  is  peculiar 
to  districts  on  which  the  polioe  manure  is  carted ;  and  the 
second  is  usually  localised  on  lands  &med  for  rich  produce 
no  less  than  for  the  troublesome  disorder  which,  tmder  some 
circumstances,  may  much  deteriorate  the  value  of  several 
acres  on  a  good  hrm. 

The  late  Mr  Cuming,  veterinary  snigeon,  Aberdeenshire,* 
was  the  first  to  notice  that  the  refuse  of  paint,  sheet  lead 
from  tea  chests,  and  pieces  of  painted  oil-cloth,  are  deposited 
on  land  amongst  the  town  manure.  These  substances  are 
greedily  chewed  and  devoured  by  cattle,  especially  the  white 

*  Sm  the  Fefmnorian'*  Fadt-Meeutu,  by  John  GamgM,  page  173. 
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paint  or  sweet  carbonate  of  lead,  of  which  considerable  qoan- 
tities  ma;  be  found  in  the  stomachs  of  animals  that  have 
died  from  the  disease  nnder  consideration. 

The  fanner  should  be  made  aware  that  thongh  lead  may 
be  the  source  of  the  disease,  it  is  nob  easy  to  discover  whence 
the  poison  has  been  derived.  Occasionally  laying  down  a 
row  of  pipes  to  convey  water  some  distance  may  cause  the 
distribution  of  white  lead,  which  plumbers  use  extensively; 
and  many  instances  have  occurred  in  which  tenant  formers 
have  claimed  damages  from  landed  proprietors  for  deadis 
amongst  stock  from  this  cause,  fiecently  a  case  occurred  in 
which  the  working  of  a  coalpit  ceased,  and  a  quantity  of 
debris  was  left  scattered  about,  amongst  which  ropes  and 
other  substances  thickly  smeared  with  white  lead  were  found. 
Some  cows,  with  the  morbid  appetite  often  observed  amongst 
these  animals,  were  poisoned,  and  died,  rendering  the  owner 
of  the  pit  liable  in  damages  for  not  enclosing  the  deserted 
and  exposed  works. 

A  very  important  circumstance,  which  has  often  led  to 
doubt  as  to  the  real  cause  of  a  general  attack  of  staggers, 
though  analysis  proved  it  to  be  due  to  lead,  is,  that  after  the 
police  manure  has  been  driven  on  the  land,  there  may  be 
several  crops  in  rotation  before  animals  are  allowed  to  graze 
on  it;  or,  by  the  process  of  working  the  land,  a  quantity  of 
lead  formerly  deposited  on  the  sur&ee,  but  afterwards  btuied 
from  the  common  operations  on  the  farm,  may  be  dug  up 
again,  and,  washed  by  rain,  it  constitutes  a  sweet  but 
deadly  morsel  for  the  cattle.  Indeed,  we  have  found  that, 
scattered  over  extensive  districts,  where  at  one  time  or  other 
much  poison  may  have  been  deposited  with  manures,  certain 
fields  are  reputed  dangerous  to  cattla  It  is  certunly  true 
that  these  dangerous  fields  have  not  been  made  the  subjects 
of  any  careful  inquiry,  though  they  ofier  many  very  interest- 
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ing  points  for  inrestigation  to  the  scientific  man.  Some  Uiat 
are  avoided  by  the  grazier  have  been  proved  to  be  contami- 
nated  with  lead  in  a  solid  form,  which  appears  to  resist,  for 
a  considerable  time,  any  solution  or  penetration  into  the  soiL 

The  form  of  lead-poisoning  here  referred  to,  and  which 
by  the  ^mptoms  may  readily  be  mistaken  for  grass-st^jigers, 
is  totally  different  from  the  disease  which  occnrs  in  the 
vicinity  of  lead  mines,  and  which  is  due  to  finely  divided 
lead,  probably  in  the  state  of  oxide,  fioating  in  the  air  or 
being  deposited  on  the  grasa  The  latter  is  a  slow  fbrm  of 
poisoning,  whereas  the  solid  lead  seems  to  act  by  paralysing 
the  stomach  though  not  at  once  destroying  the  appetite,  and 
thus  animals  fill  themselves  to  repletion  and  manifest  symp- 
toms <mly  slightly  different  from  those  due  to  obstructions  in 
the  third  stomach  from  non-poisonous  vegetable  fooda 

The  grass-stsggers,  properly  so  called,  is  very  common  in 
the  spring  months,  and  when  cattle  are  first  put  upon  good 
strong  grass.  If  the  latter  is  succulent  it  generally  induces 
a  little  diarrhoea,  or  may  give  rise  to  hove,  a  disease  more 
frequently  seen  in  the  autumn  months.  But  on  certain  soils 
the  grass,  greedily  devoured  by  cattle  which  have  only 
recently  been  removed  from  shelter  and  straw,  gives  rise  to 
a  series  of  symptoms  as  severe  as  any  observed  in  other  fatal 
cattle  disorders.  Recently  we  heard  that  a  veterinary  surgeon 
had  afforded  a  farmer  tiie  consoling  information  that  grass- 
staggers  was  as  bad  as  the  "disease" — meaning  the  lung 
complaint,  the  contagiousness  and  epizootic  character  of 
which  invest  it  with  the  importance  attached  only  to  destruc- 
tive plagues. 

The  symptoms  of  grass-stagers  vary  much  at  the  origin 
of  the  disease.  Appetite  continues  undisturbed,  though  con- 
stipation and  some  uneasiness  may  have  been  observed  for 
the  space  <^  twelve  or  twenty-four  houra    Often  dull,  and 
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with  drooping  head,  the  animal  picks  about,  but  saddenly 
acquires  a.  wild  look,  with  prominent  blood^ot  eyes,  quick 
breathing,  and  protruded  tongue;  appetite  and  rumination 
being  totally  suspended.  Occasionally  the  animal  looks 
round  to  the  right  side,  and  in  some  cases  there  is  a  marked 
tendency  to  hove.  Delirium  soon  manifests  itself,  and  if  tied 
by  the  head  animals  will  &11  forwards,  drop  on  their  side,  and 
He  with  rigid  quivering  limba  lifted  in  the  air  antil  the 
attack  subsides.  Cattle  that  are  loose  in  the  fields  rush 
frantically  forwards,  and  Indicate  impaired  vision  or  total 
blindness  by  stumbling  over  the  smallest  obstacles,  or  dash- 
ing their  heads  against  trees,  hedges,  dykes,  or  human  beings. 
There  is  no  ferocity,  bnt  violent  and  prolonged  symptoms  of 
derangement  of  the  brain.  We  have  seen  animals  tear  up 
the  soil  with  their  horns,  stamping  and  roaring  in  the  most 
violent  nunner.  Some  cases  are  characterised  by  stupor, 
awkward  gait,  and  even  partial  paralysis  of  one  or  more 
limbs.  The  animals  cannot  walk,  and  if  they  move  along 
they  prove  totally  blind  irom  amaurosiB  or  paralysis  of  the 
nerves  of  vision.  It  is  no  pleasing  task  to  drive  such  an 
animal  &om  place  to  place,  as  it  manifests  some  obstinacy 
to  move  in  its  own  chosen  direction,  and  falls  in  a  ditch, 
or  breaks  through  a  hedge,  or  tumbles  over  in  a  convul- 
sive fit. 

The  duration  of  the  disease,  according  to  the  severity  of 
the  attack,  varies  from  an  hour  or  two  to  several  days,  death 
being  the  usual  result  unless  treatment  is  very  carefully  and 
perseveringly  directed. 

The  nature  of  the  disease  is  not,  as  many  have  thought^ 
an  inflammation  of  the  brain  occurring  from  a  distended 
stomach,  but  it  may  be  defined  as  sympathetic  delirium  from 
the  latter  caose.  It  is  not  an  inflammatory  disorder,  and  treat- 
ment consists  in  adopting  the  most  efiectual  means  to  unload 
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the  stomach.  These  consist  in  pargatives  and  injections. 
As  a  purgative,  a  pound  and  a-haif  of  salts  may  be  given  in 
water.  Many  persons  prefer  a  large  dose  of  common  salt  to 
create  great  thirst,  which  the  animal  may  be  allowed  to 
appease  with  chilled  water  to  any  extent  The  administra- 
tion of  fluids  in  lai^  quantities  is  very  essential  in  order  to 
w^n  the  solid  mass  and  carry  it  off  Injections  of  warm 
water  given  repeatedly  at  intervals  of  a  quarter  or  half  an 
hoar  materially  aid  the  treatment,  and  all  solid  food  should 
be  kept  from  the  animal  for  some  time  after  a  passage 
through  the  alimentary  canal  is  obtained.    There  are  other 

Diseases  of  the  Reticuluh. 
This  organ  suflers  in  cases  of  hove  and  impaction  as  much 
as  the  rumen,  and  its  diseases  may  in  part  be  regarded  as 
in  common  with  those  of  the  pannch,  but  these  are  peculiar 
states  incidental  to  the  form,  function,  and  character  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  honey-comb  bag. 

Haie  Conceetions. 

These  are  very  frequently  seen  in  cattle  of  all  i^es,  from 
licking  each  other,  and  especially  in  cows,  from  licking  their 
young.  The  hair  thus  swallowed  becomes  entangled  in  the 
folds  and  spaces  of  the  second  stomach,  and  gradually  accu- 
mulates at  its  most  dependent  part,  where,  from  the  rolling 
movement  to  which  all  the  contents  are  subject,  a  spherical 
mass  or  concretion  ia  soon  formed.  The  hsirs  are  partly 
woven  together,  but  the  liquids  of  the  cavity  tend  to  agglu- 
tinate them  so  as  to  render  them  firm  and  smooth.  These 
hur-balls  are  occasionally  found  in  )xtge  numbers,  and  at 
other  times  single,  but  attaining  a  large  size. 

Many  foreign  substances  are  apt  to  accumulate  in  the 
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reticulum,  such  &s  pins,  needles,  and  stones.  This  is  especi- 
ally seen  in  troublesome  cases  of  pica,  or  voracious  appetite, 
which  are  not  un&eqaenUy  seen  in  cow&  The  moat  strange 
concretion  I  ever  saw  from  the  reticolum  was  a  man's  nigjit- 
cap,  encnist«d  with  salts  of  lime,  and  which  had  been 
swallowed  by  a  cow  long  before  her  death;  the  latter  was  dae 
to  a  totally  different  cause  to  the  hardened  nightcap  in  her 
stomach. 

FiBTULM  DF  THE  ReTICTILUM. 

A  passage  through  the  walls  of  the  reticulum  may  be 
effected  by  sharp  objects  entering  this  cavity,  or  by  irritant 
poisona  In  the  first  form  we  usually  have  a  wire,  knitting* 
needle,  or  nail  pushed  forwards,  gradually  getting  coated 
by  a  protecting  layer  of  lymph,  through  the  diaphragm  to  the 
lungs  or  heart.  Sometimes  the  object  deviates  towards  the 
sides  of  the  chest,  and  passes  out  beneath  or  behind  the 
shoulders,  and  escapes.  More  frequently  the  heart  is  inter- 
fered with,  pierced,  and  the  animal  drops,  and  dies  suddenly, 
without  having  shown  any  sign  of  iU  health  until  a  few 
nunut«s  before  death. 

Irritant  poisons,  such  as  arsenic,  may  lodge  in  the  reti- 
culum and  produce  inflammation,  and  death  at  its  most 
dependent  part,  so  as  to  lead  to  a  passage  through  the  walls 
of  the  belly.  This  is  noticed  by  the  food  which  the  animial 
swallows  dropping  on  the  ground,  and  the  animal  soon  pre- 
senting a  starved  appearance.* 

Impaction  of  the  Stouach  ik  Sheep. 
As  in  cattle,  we  occasionally  observe  the  contents  of  the 
*  BdinhwT^  VtUrinaty  Stvitw,  toL  L,  p.  K)2. 
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third  BtomKch  become  hard  and  diy  *  Certain  kinds  of  food 
may  induce  the  disorder,  and  Mr  John  Hawes  of  Taunton 
rdatea  an  interesting  case  in  the  Veterinarian  for  1840,  in 
vhich  sheep  were  destroyed  by  eating  new  wheat : — 

"  In  the  mouth  of  September  in  the  last  year,  a  flock  of 
sheep,  more  than  200  in  number,  strayed  into  a  field  where 
was  a  quantity  of  wheat  that  had  not  been  carried  in  conse- 
quence of  the  unifivourable  state  of  the  weather.  They  fed 
rather  bountifidly  on  it  before  they  were  discovered  by  the 
ahepherd,  when  they  were  immediatdy  removed  to  the  pas- 
ture on  which  they  had  previously  been  grazing,  and  no 
further  notice  was  taken  of  them  imtil  the  ibllowing  day, 
when  ibur  of  them  were  found  dead,  and  several  others  were 
evidently  ill.  To  all  that  evinced  any  symptoms  of  dis- 
ease, Epsom  salts  and  castor  oil  were  immediately  given; 
but  on  the  following  morning,  finding  that  twenty-eight  had 
already  died,  and  neariy  as  many  more  were  almost  dead, 
the  owner  sent  for  me,  as  is  too  frequently  the  case,  when  it 
was  too  late  to  be  of  much  servica 

"  The  first  thing  that  I  did  was  to  examine  some  of  those 
that  had  died,  and  I  found  the  rumen  in  every  instance  filled 
with  wheat,  barley,  and  straw;  the  abomasum  highly  in- 
flamed, as  well  as  the  bowels;  the  spleen  had  the  appearance 
of  a  mass  of  coagulated  blood,  its  structure  being  entirely 

*  A  dry  condition  of  the  contents  of  the  omasum  is,  as  I  have  already 
■hown,  nonnal,  but  we  find  it  orroneotiflly  referred  to  as  a  characteriatic 
moibid  appearance  in  many  diseflsee  vhen  there  is  real];  hat  slight 
difference  from  a  healthy  itate.  Some  of  the  most  fatal  diseases  have 
been  regarded  as  simply  impaction  of  the  third  stomach,  such  as  die 
pestilential  typhoid  disease  which  orifpiates  in  the  steppes,  and  for 
which  the  Germans  have  an  old  name,  Loserdiirre,  signi^ng  the  hard 
condition  of  the  third  stomach.  Fractitionets  should  carefully  examine 
the  stomachs  of  any  animab  slaughtered  in  health  befoie  drawing  any 
condosions  as  to  disease 
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destroyed ;  the  lungs,  in  most  of  the  cases,  presented  a  healthy 
appearance,  as  did  also  the  liver.  Fifty-eight  died  in  the 
course  of  five  days  after  eating  the  wheat  The  others  were 
bled,  and  half  a  pint  of  linseed  oil  given  to  each,  and 
they  recovered,  but  many  of  them  have  since  thrown  their 
lambs." 

Impaction  of  the  Stomach  in  the  Hobsk 

This  disorder,  very  frequently  seen  in  Scotland,  and  which 
I  have  witnessed  in  FHtnce,  raging  like  an  epizootic,  has 
received  more  names  than  perhaps  any  other  disease  affecting 
the  lower  animals.  Amongst  us  it  has  received  the  name  of 
stomach-staggers,  but  remarkable  cases  of  it  have  been  de- 
scribed under  the  heads  apoplexy,  phrenitis,  and  classed 
amongst  diseases  of  the  nervous  system.  Continental  authors 
have  been  even  more  vague  and  absurd  in  their  designations 
of  this  malady.  They  have  even  called  it  gastro-coiguncti- 
vitis — gastro-hepatitis — gastro-cephalitis — indicating  sa  in- 
flammatory nature  which  it  does  not  possess,  and  the 
affection  of  parts  which  are  only  slightly  disturbed  in  func- 
tion. The  terms,  vertige-abdominal,  stomach-staggers  or 
magenkoller  of  the  Germans,  are  more  appropriate,  because 
indicating  certain  facts  such  as  the  staggering  or  vertiginous 
symptoms,  and  the  derangement  of  the  stomach  or  abdominal 
organs. 

Causes. — The  malady  appears  as  an  enzootic  or  epizootic 
in  districts  and  countries  deluged  with  rain,  especially  dunng 
the  hay-making  seasoa 

This  was  the  cause  of  the  disease  in  many  parts  of  Prance 
in  1854-55,  and  also  in  Scotland  in  1856,  and  even  last 
year.  In  the  Veterinarian's  Vade-Mecum,  referring  to  the 
injurious  influence  of  musty  hay,  I  say: — 

"  During  my  sojourn  in  Lyons  in  1855,  I  had  occasion  to 
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see  a  very  large  number  of  cases  attnbtited  to  the  same 
cause.  Scarcely  a  day  passed  but  one  or  more  cart-borsee 
were  literally  dragged  to  the  Veterinary  School  They  moved 
along  with  hanging  head,  sunken  eye,  depressed  lip,  and 
tottering  gait,  suffering  &om  pain  in  the  abdomen,  with  con- 
siderable tympanitis ;  partial  sweats  bedewed  the  body,  the 
visible  mucous  membranes  were  of  an  intensely  yellow  colour, 
and  the  urine  dark.  On  reaching  the  loose  box,  the  horse 
was  tied  to  a  centre  post,  which  turned  as  he  moved  round; 
thus  keeping  him  from  dashing  his  head  against  the  wall 
The  muscles  twitched,  the  horse  writhed  with  pain,  and 
dashed  about  in  fits  of  delirium.  Two  hundred  and  forty- 
nine  cases  of  this  sort  were  admitted  into  the  Infinnary  from 
August  ]854i  to  August  \B55.  The  disease  raged  as  an 
epizootic  &om  the  month  of  September  1854,  and  not  only 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lyons,  but  in  many  departments  of 
France.  A  laige  number  of  animals  suffered  from  colic  and 
ekiu  diseases  at  the  same  time,  and  all  referable  to  the  same 
causa  The  stomach-staggers  which  prevailed  in  Scotland  in 
1856  was  often  followed  by  partial  paralysis  of  the  hinder 
extremities." 

I  have  before  alluded  to  the  ill  effects  of  new  wheat  on 
sheep.  Horses  are  remarkably  prone  to  gastric  derangement 
from  the  use  of  wheat,  unless  given  in  small  quantities,  ami 
in  combination  with  other  foods.  Even  wheaten  flour  thrown 
in  water  instead  of  oatmeal  has  induced  violent  colic,  but 
when,  by  accident,  a  horse  gets  at  some  whole  wheat,  a  com- 
paratively small  quantity  will  induce  a  firm  impaction,  though 
not  necessarily  inordinate  distention  of  the  stomach,  which 
usually  proves  fatal,  and  has  a  strange  tendency  to  induce 
laminitis  if  die  animal  lives  beyond  a  few  hours.  Keeping 
horses  long  without  food,  and  then  allowing  them  a  laige 
quantity  of  oats  or  bran,  and,  indeed,  any  food  capable  of 
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distending  the  stomach,  and  which  may  not  be  veil  chewed 
when  swallowed  by  &  ravenona  feeder,  may  produce  the 
characteristic  symptoms  of  stomacb-staggera. 

Symptoms. — In  order  to  diagnose  these  cases  satisfactorily, 
their  history  most  be  ascertained,  and  this  is  not  a  matter  of 
doubt  when  many  anjmalw  are  simnltaneously  affected,  and 
all  are  under  the  same  system  of  management  It  is  difficult 
to  estimate  the  severity  of  the  case,  however,  when  we  have 
no  means  of  judging  the  amount  and  kind  of  food  which  the 
animal  has  partaken  o£  There  are  three  distinct  forms  of 
the  disease,  occasionaUy  intermixed  or  complicated  by  typical 
instances  of  either  form,  often  to  be  seea  I  diould  name 
the  three  forms  as,  1st,  the  delirious;  2ndly,  the  comatose; 
and,  Srdly,  the  paralytic.  The  second  is  probably  the  most 
dangerous,  and  however  marked  the  madness  or  paralysis  in 
the  other  two  forms,  they  are  often  as  rapidly  cored  as  they 
are  produced. 

The  general  symptoms  in  all  forms  are  constipation,  often 
colicky  pains,  no  discha]^  of  urine,  full  bounding  pulse, 
tremors,  pariiial  sweats  bedewing  the  body,  in  some  instances 
eructation,  in  all  a  very  anxious  expression  of  countenance, 
drooping  lids,  hanging  lip,  and  often  total  blindness.  The 
severity  of  these  general  symptoms  may  vary  to  a  very  great 
extent  in  different  casea 

The  special  symptoms  may  be  described  separately,  and 
we  shall  here  notice  the  means  of  distinguishing  each  from 
other  disorders  with  which  they  may  be  confounded. 

Firstly.  Impaction  of  the  Stomach  aaaodated  with  Ddi- 
rium,  uauaUy  called  Mad^Staggera. — ^When  the  stable^is 
entered  in  which  a  horse  with  this  affection  is  enclosed,  he 
is  found  in  a  violent  shivering  fit,  and  appears  excited  as  if 
some  iujury  had  befallen  him.  Comparative  calm  is  restored, 
especially  if  the  place  is  darkened,  but  at  intervals  the  animal 
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Uirnstfl  its  head  against  the  rack  or  manger,  stamps  and 
kicks  convulsively,  rears,  hangs  back,  and  breaks  the  halter 
shanks,  or  leaps  with  his  fore-feet  into  the  manger.  The 
pnlse  is  frequent,  hard,  and  wiry;  respiration  difficult;  eyes 
fixed,  and  pupils  dilated;  month  clammy,  and  sometimes 
containing  half-masticated  food.  Visible  mucous  membranes 
injected,  and  sometimes  of  a.  yellow  tinge.  Fieces  hard  and 
dry,  and  sometimes  coated  witli  yellowish  muctia  The  fits 
increase  in  number  and  severity,  the  animal  soon  falls  in  a 
convulsive  fit,  dmhiiig  about,  and  sinks  exhausted  The 
stomach  may  rupture,  and  vomiting  occur  shortly  before 
death. 

This  form  has  been  erroneously  described  as  phrenitis,  and 
all  the  symptoms  have  been  regarded  by  some  as  denoting 
an  inflammatory  disease,  but  we  can  distinguish  readily  be- 
tween the  two  diseases  as  shown  by  the  subjoined  table: — 


Stmiach-Staooess  WITH 


Phbknitis,  or  Imtuumatiun  o 


A  comtnon  ducase,  often  enzootic      Very  i 


HiiUiry  indicates  the  cause  of  re- 
^etion  of  the  atomach. 

Comes  on  mddenlj. 
Harked  signa  of  derangement  of 
alimentuj  omaL 

Febrile  sjinptomB  eauly  dispeTsed. 
Serere  Bymptoma  of  pain. 
Colic,  Bweat«,  tremon. 
ParoiyBmal  derangement,  and  se- 
vere delirinm. 


ITerer  enzootic  ( 


Hiatoiy  indicates  tiie  canse  bi  be 
some  local  iigiu}';  sometimes 
due  to  disease  of  the  eats. 

Originates  and  progresses  slowly. 

Usually  veT7  slight  Actional  dis- 
tnrbance  of  stomach  and  intes- 
tines, indicated  by  costiTeness. 

High  fever  of  a  peraistent  tjpe. 

Stupor,  listlessnees. 

NosigRB  of  colic,  andiarely  sweats. 

Pennanent  imeasinesa,  vaiying 
very  slighly  in  intensity.  De- 
lirium occasionally  marked,  bnt 
more  frequently  coma. 
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CpUATOSE  STAGOEBS. 


When  evacuation  of  the  Btomach 
by  purging  ia  obtained,  and 
even  veiy  ahortlf  af(«r  the  ad- 
ministration of  a  dose  of  alo«e, 
the  deliriom  dieappean,  and 
the  animal  soon  recoven. 

Conitqtieneei. — Death  in  a  few 
houis  in  manj  cases.  Ruptured 
Btomach  indicated  bj  STmptoma 
of  vontiting. 


Symptonu  yield  sloirlj  and  with 
diflScolty  to  treatment. 


Cotuequtnett.  —  No  tendency  to 
niptored  stomacL  Suppuia- 
tion  often  resulte  with  marked 
symptoms  of  coma  or  pyaemia. 


Secondly,  Gomatoae  form  of  Stomach-Staggers.  —  The 
horse  in  this  case  may  manifest  the  general  symptoms  with 
g;reat  severity,  but  there  is  great  listlessness,  rigidity  of  spine, 
expanded  limbs,  laboured  breaUiing,  but  rather  slow;  in  some 
instances  it  is  often  stertorous  and  accompanied  with  a  moan ; 
a  full,  frequent,  oppressed  or  bounding  pulse;  head  sunk  and 
eyes  closed;  vision  impaired.  A  loud  noise  or  strong  blow 
may  cause  the  animal  to  lift  its  head  and  tremble,  but  the 
stupor  is  such  that  it  is  surprising  the  animal  stands  as  long 
and  as  obstinately  as  it  does.  Delirium  may  appear  at  the 
end,  and  the  animal  falls  and  dies  in  a  convulsiTe  fit. 
Even  in  cases  of  recovery  animals  may  be  left  permanently 
blind  &om  amaurosis. 

This  form  is  sometimes  confounded  with  sleepy  staggers, 
known  also  by  the  names  coma,  immobility,  and  which  is  a 
chronic  disease,  often  associated  with  tumours  or  other 
oif;anic  disease  of  the  brain. 

CouATOBB  FOBJi  OP  Stomach-  ImoBiiJTT,  CoKA,  OR  Sleepi 

Staookrs. 
An  acute  diseBBe. 
Seen  in  hones  of  any  breed. 
Enzootic  or  epizootic 
Dne  to  Hudden  repletion  by  food,      Oocnrring  on  any  Byslem  of  feed- 

and  the  latter  is  often  bad  hay. 


A  chronic  affection. 
Usually  in  low-bred  animals. 
Only  sporadic 
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Aninul  nsnallj  lirelj  and  well      Known  to  be  sluggish,  and  found 
KeTer  known  to  have  staler-  sleeping  in  stable  with  food  be- 

ing fits.  tween   the   lips.      Apt   to   fall 

when  suddenly  excited,  or  from 
a  noise  or  blow  startling  it. 
Barely  any  relapse.     Should  an      Frequent  fits ;    and   though   fat 
animal  onc«  affected  be  seized  and  in  good  condition,  mani- 

again  shortly  after,  death  often  fests  symptoms  of  coma  often 
ensues.  and  for  a  long  time  before  a 

-  fatal  t«nnination. 
Curable.  Incuiable. 

The  third  or  paralytic  form  of  stomach-staggers  is  cha- 
racterised by  the  absence,  in  many  cases,  of  symptoms  as 
ntgent  as  those  which  distinguish  the  two  first  forms.  The 
first  indication  is  frequently  a  peculiar  straggling  gait  ob- 
served,  especially  by  the  loose,  irregular  action  of  (Jie  hind 
legs.  The  animal  walks  awkwardly,  moving  to  and  fro,  and 
if  pushed  back  or  suddenly  turned  round,  may  stumble,  and 
even  fall  So  much  du  these  cases  invest  the  character  of 
local  iqjuries,  that  a  common  expression  in  Scotland,  when 
such  an  animal  is  seen  by  non-profesdonal  persons  is,  that 
he  is  '  racket  in  the  back.'  I  have  seen  the  disease  in  stal- 
lions, and  they  were  first  noticed  fixim  incapacity  to  rise 
on  the  hind  l(^s,  however  e^er  to  serve  a  mare.  If  the 
animal  is  not  immediately  relieved,  the  general  symptoms 
become  aggravated.  From  the  first,  the  conjunctivae  are  of 
a  yellowish-red  colour;  pulse  ftdl  and  frequent;  tempera- 
ture of  the  body  irregular;  bowels  costive,  and  urine  scanty. 
But  if  injudiciously  treated,  or  left  alone,  colicky  pains  are 
observed ;  pulse  becomes  more  frequent ;  respiration  laboured; 
signs  of  prostration  supervene,  and  death  occurs  as  in  the 
comatose  form. 

The  absence  of  any  sign  of  injury,  and  the  fact  that  the 
animal  has  not  been  hurt,  so  far  as  all  persons  around  it  can 
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testify,  coupled  with  the  pecnliar  ori^  of  the  case,  and 
simultaneoas  occurrence  of  others  similar,  distingnish  this 
form  of  repletion  of  the  stomach  with  sympathetic  paralysis 
&om  injuries  to  the  spine. 

Treatment — A  brisk  aloetic  purge  and  copious  enemata. 
In  all  the  forms  of  staggers  our  attention  must  be  directed 
to  the  prompt  evacuation  of  the  stomach.  The  animal  may 
be  allowed  as  much  water  as  it  will  drink,  and  a  good  plan 
is  to  administer  a  little  salt  in  the  water,  if  only  to  create 
thirst,  and  to  induce  a  ficee  introduction  of  water  into  the 
alimentary  canal  All  food  most  be  removed  from  before 
the  animal,  and,  notwithstanding  the  operation  of  the  aloes, 
except  if  very  active  pni^tion  has  resulted,  a  second  dose, 
but  a  smaller  one,  may  be  administered  the  third  or  fourth 
day  after  the  first  The  paroxysms  may  be  relieved  by  cold 
cloths  applied  to  the  head,  Mctions  to  the  extremities,  and 
in  very  urgent  cases,  by  applying  mustard  over  the  loins,  and 
'covering  with  straw  and  horse-rugs  so  as  to  induce  active 
perspiration.  This  is  of  value  in  the  paralytic  cases.  When 
the  severe  symptoms  are  overcome,  the  animal  must  receive 
tonics,  and  must  be  gradually  brought  back  to  its  usual 
diet 
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idikdi  I  Jisre  diseoued  in  tfaeiongoiijg  chapter,  is  oocasioiially 
met  -witih  in  die  dog,  and  «ven  in  -the  B^  .It  js  nnknomi 
amongst  -wdl-feept  hotmds,  and  is  otHj  rordy  seen  evesi  in 
pampraed  kp-dogs.  The  readtnesB  vitii  whieh  -HtB  act  of 
Yomitiiig  occsn  in  tiieee  asiioils  nanally  Jtets  afi«  pnventetiTe 
to  dut  oTBT-distentioD  when  the  stomach  cannot  act,  and  tbe 
mass  within  it  renudns  onchanged  and  nnmoTed  for  a  om- 
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siderable  length  of  time  In  order  to  recognise  these  cases, 
it  is  nsnallf  necessary  to  leani  their  histoiy,  and  if  informa- 
tion can  be  had  that  an  animal  has  gorged  itself  with  a  large 
quantity  of  solid  food,  an  emetic  nsoally  satisfies  tiie  practi- 
tioner as  to  the  cause  of  symptoms  vhich  are  subject  to  great 
differences,  though  always  Beyera 

In  puppies  it  is  not  unnsnal  to  observe,  with  a  tense  and 
over-distended  belly,  convulsive  attacks,  colicky  pains,  and 
retching.  I  have  seen  a  dog  quite  unconscioos,  blind  (amau- 
rotic), with  its  head  turned  round  into  its  flank,  and  breathing 
heavily.  In  this  particular  case  a  stjmidating  enema,  the 
active  piiodple  of  which  was  assafcetida,  produced  violent 
vomiting,  whereby  an  enormous  quantity  of  food,  including 
even  raw  vegetables,  was  tiirown  up,  and  the  animal  was 
perfectly  cured. 

TreaimeBi. — Though  it  is  necessary  not  to  weaken  the 
animal  by  emetics  in  the  convulsive  diseases  usually  dependent 
on  distemper,  or  severe  catarrhs,  it  is  nevertheless  found,  that 
a  single  dose  of  the  potassio-tartrate  of  antimony  may  reUeve, 
by  unloading  the  stomach,  The  dose  should  be  from  one  to 
four  grains,  according  to  the  size  of  the  dog.  A  pui^tive 
is  of  service,  and  preferable  to  a  repetition  of  the  emetic. 
Time  should  be  allowed  for  the  action  of  the  latter  to  sub- 
side, and  then  a  pill  may  be  given,  containing — 

Aloes 10  to  20  grains. 

Jalap 15  graina 

Castor  oil  is  a  very  safe  medicine  in  such  cases,  given  in 
doses  varying  from  half  to  one  ounc&  Injections  are  of  great 
service,  and  should  the  state  of  stupor  interfere  with  the 
administration  of  drugs  by  the  mouth,  a  good  efi^t  may  be 
secured  by  mixing  half  a  drachm  of  assafistida  with  a  couple 
of  ounces  of  milk,  or  decoction  of  oats,  and  giving  as  an 
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iHPACnON  OF  THE  CbOP  IN  BiSDe. 

Oar  domestic  towh  are  very  liable  to  sn  enonnotia  distea- 
tion  of  the  crop  by  food  vhich,  in  the  absence  of  secretion, 
and  from  the  quantity  accumulated,  becomes  hard  and  in- 
capable of  being  moved  from  the  distended  cavity.  The  fowl 
lingers  on  without  appetite,  and  manifesting  great  dnlnese, 
torpor,  and  progressive  emadation.  Death  soon  puts  an  end 
to  the  case,  and  then  alone,  in  the  majority  of  instances,  the 
enormous  crop  indicates  the  nature  of  the  &tal  malady. 
The  crop  in  these  cases,  as  shown  in  the  subjoined  engraving. 
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is  90  large  as  to  render  it  a  mystery  how  the  conditJon  may 
at  any  time  escape  detection. 

Treaiment. — In  mild  cases,  this  consists  in  ponring  iepid 
water  in  tlie  gullet,  and  manipulating  the  crop  so  as  to  soften 
its  contents  and  press  them  back  through  the  month  or  on- 
wards into  the  stomach.  In  severe  cases,  no  hesitation 
should  be  experienced  in  mi^lring  a  bold  incision,  evacoating 
the  crop,  and  drawing  the  lips  of  the  wound  together  by 
silver  wire  suture.  The  fowl  mnst  then  be  fed  for  a  few 
days  on  materials  which  do  not  need  to  lodge  in  the  crop,  in 
order  to  be  prepared  for  the  action  of  the  guizzard,  and  well 
broken  down  meat  with  sloppy  bread  and  mi  IV,  are  the  best 
foiTiia  of  food  for  it 


timsem  tir  lies  ^tofiltk. 

Ilfhongh  'mfthy  InfiuoTia  develop  '(HroWbly  tb  ce^ttin  con- 
ditidos  of  Uie  cdnteiits  of  tlie  stomach,  we  fwrely  find  eotozoa 
occupying  this  cavity  as  ~€heir  natural  habitat  Asciirides 
and  strongyli  are  occadohally  oiMed  iip  Into  it,  but  o^  tjie 
Toimd  worms  oi  nematoda,  the  6nly  specimens  iband  tbete, 
and  not  usually  elsewhere,  except  In  the  laWet  eUd  of  the 
cesopliagus,  are  the  different  species  of  SpilSjpleHL  *ttms 
Sp.  m^astdma  is  found  lii  the  hyp^ftrophieA  coats  at  Hie 
cardiac  end  of  the  stomach  of  the  horse;  sp^  strangyHna,  in  a 
similar  dtnatiou  in  the  pig,  and  sp.  sanguinolenta  in  the  dc^. 
These  parasites  are  -peonliarly  interesting  to  the  medical 
zoologists,  and  the  tumours  they  become  imbedded  in  are 
worthy  of  the  special  notice  of  &.e  pathol(^cal  anatomist. 
Qalleries  or  canals  pierce  the  thickened  coats  in  every  direc- 
tion, and  on  cutting  into  tiiflse,  the  ccsled  but  active  little 
worms  are  displaced  in  large  numbera  These  are  never 
recessed  as  CTJHHng  in  the  stomach  during  the  lifetime  of 
Koimals,  in  which  they  may  be  accidentally  discovered  after 
death. 

Practically  it  is  also  of  httle  iln'portance  to  trace  the  Am- 
phistcmnm  conicum,  irtiich  is  l^e  only  socking  wortn,  lodged 
in  the  gastric  cavities  of  nuninaots/it  beii^  sdmetiities  foiitid 
in'the  rumen  of'the  oz,  goat,  or  sheep.  Strongylus  contoHus 
is  the  only  Ivund  worm  of  the  true  stonlach  of  the  sheep. 

THk  Hc^^  B(AvM?S^TBim  EcJtiL 
"In  18l'6,  Bracy  Clark  pubMied  hia  Essay  on  the  Siify  Of 
Worses,  OTid  other  Aniinale,  and  was  fbr  long  Teferred  to 
as  the  only  authority  on  the  snbject  With  his  usual  In- 
genuity, Clark  explained  the  derivation  of  the  tern  Bot  &e 
says  that  "lexicographers  appear  to  have  been  at  a  loss 
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respecting  the  true  origiii  of  this  void,  on  vhich  ve  shall 
voitEve  ^  Boggestioa  that  vill  appear,  ve  l^liere,  tolerably 
Batia£w:toiy.  The  deriTatioa  of  it,  ve  t^pt&heii{^  is  from  the 
French  word  Bottt,  signi^ing  ihs  eztremity  or  end  of  a  thing, 
in  the  way  we  see  it  in  t^e  woida  About,  Bottom,  Bottle, 
BotaHle,  &c. ;  the  last  of  these  aUnding  to  one  living  at  the 
end  or  eztremity  of  a  town,  by  elision  or  for  brevity  the  » 
being  omitted.  Fnou  the  same  origin  also  we  haye  BtUts, 
honaes  placed  without  or  at  the  extremity  or  end  of  a  town, 
the  q  iq  this  case  being  for  brevity  omitted.  Indeed  the 
instances  of  its  application  are  vety  umnerons  in  onr  lan- 
guaga 

"  The  way  or  reason  that  these  insects  became  so  designated, 
is  pret^  manifest,  from  the  habits  more  particnlarly  of  the 
seif(?nd  species  of  this  ennmeratioD,  or  HcBmorrkoidalia, 
which  being  fully  fed,  its  growth,  completed,  in  quitting  its 
habitation  in  the  stomach,  and  passing  through  the  intestines, 
doea  nsnally  hang  for  some  days  upon  the  margin  of  the 
fundament,  beneath  the  taU,  then  falling  to  the  earth  and 
forming  a  chrysalis;  and  in  this  state  wonld  attract  more 
particnlar  notice  and  attention,  occasioning  often  serious  in- 
couTenience  and  distress.  So  sitnat«d  and  observed,  it  was 
denoted  the  Bout  Worm  or  End  Worm,  and  by  contraction 
Bot  Worm;  and  afterwards,  for  want  of  better  epithets,  the 
s|^)ellation  became  extended  to  tJie  9;  produced  by  this 
wfflrni,  and  we  obtain  Bot  Fly,  though  it  is  obvions,  as  the 
fly  never  affects  these  situations,  its  application  is  improper, 
and  h&9  served  to  disguise  and  conceal  the  real  origin  of  Hie 
name" 

Clark  describes  the  bots  of  the  horse  as  follows : — 
"OXSTBUS.  Aitfemta  with  three  articulations,  the  last  glo- 
bose wiA  a  bristle  in  front  deeply  sunk  in  the  head. 
Jfoufi,  a  simple  aperture  without  a  trunk.    PaJ^ 
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two,  of  two  articnl&tions,  last  rounded,  dtaated  in  a 
depression  on  each  side  the  month.  Mernbrane  of 
the  wings  Ux  and  puckered. 

StohachBots. 
"  I.  Equi.  Oe.  The  Knee  Bot,  or  ffreat  jotted  Horse  BoL 
Wings  opaque  white,  with  a  golden  tinge,  a  transverse 
black  wave  and  two  spots  near  the  extremit?;  a 
noinute  black  raised  dot  near  the  base  of  the  wing. 
Abdomen  reddish  brown,  with  black  spots  and  points. 
Legs  red.  FeTtude  with  lengthened  abdomen,  curving 
nndemeaUi;  male  obtuse. 

In  meadows,  l&ying  its  eggs  or  nits  on  the  knees,  mane, 
and  sides  of  horses. 

Egg  white,  oblong,  pointed,  the  other  extremity  obtoself 
truncated,  with  a  lid.  Larva  or  Qrvh  barrel-shaped, 
at  one  end  tapering,  obtuse  at  the  other,  covered  with 
a  thick  skin,  beset  with  a  double  low  of  prickles 
round  each  joint,  alternately  placed. 

In  the  stomach  of  the  horse,  to  which  it  adheres  by  two 
short  black  hooks,  one  each  ade  the  mouth. 

The  Pupa  or  Chrysalis  oval,  dark  red,  rough  with 
prickly  points,  under  dung. 
"  2,  Hemorrhoidaiis.  Oe.  The  Lip  or  Fundameta  Bot 
Wings  without  spot,  brown.  Face  white,  antennce  in 
a  black  pit  or  depression.  Body  thinly  covered  with 
hair,  greyish  in  the  middle  of  the  thorax  and  abdomen 
black  shining,  base  of  the  latter  white,  and  extrendt; 
red  orangft     Beneath  grey,  hairy.     Legs  pale  red. 

In  meadows,  laying  ite  ^gs  on  the  lips  of  the  horse. 

Egg  black,  oblong  with  a  petiolus  or  foot  stalk. 

Larva  white,  with  spines  or  prickles  like  the  former, 
but  less  and  rounder. 
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In  the  stomach  of  the  horse.  Pv/^pa  red  brown  with 
small  prickles  round  the  s^menta. 
"a  VOerinua.  Oe.  The  Red,  or  Brmtt  Bot  Winge 
clear,  unspotted  Body  oblong,  tapering,  covered 
with  reddish  yellow  burs;  aides  of  the  thorax  and 
base  c£  the  abdomen  with  white  tnfted  hairs. 

In  meadows.    Larva  oblong,  coral  red,  smooth  joints, 
ronnded,  two  last  dark  red. 

In  horses'  stcanacha." 

My  father  has  made  some  valuable  observationB  on  the 
bote  of  horses,  and  in  a  paper  published  in  the  firet  umnber 
of  &.e  Editibwrgh  Veterinary  Review,  which  appeared  in 
July,  1858,  he  says:  "Bracy  Clark  has  gispbicaUy  described 
how  the  female  fly  deposits  her  ^gs,  covered  by  a  glutanoos 
secretion,  on  ttiose  parts  of  the  skin  which  a  horse  can  reach 
with  his  tongne.  When  the  eggs  are  hatched  Uie  skin  be- 
comes irritable,  and  the  horse  bites  and  gnaws  himself,  the 
small  active  animal  bom  adheres  to  the  tongue,  and  fixes 
itself  on  the  nearest  and  most  convenient  spot  it  can  attun. 
Accordingly  we  find  die  larva  or  grub  attached  by  its  tough 
hooks  to  the  cardiac  end  of  the  stomach,  where  the  mncons 
membrane  is  covered  by  a  thick  cuticular  Btructnre.  Some- 
times we  find  them  close  to  the  pylorus  and  in  Hie  duodenum, 
and  I  have  noticed  th^n  in  tbe  rectum.  I  remember,  when 
a  boy,  in  Essex,  seeing  the  flies  attack  the  farm-horses  at 
plough  during  the  hot  summer  days;  and  it  \&  found  that 
the  perfect  fly  is  soon  destroyed  by  changes  of  weather,  by 
cold  and  moisture.  Bracy  Clark  says  he  has  often  seen  the 
fly  during  the  night  time,  and  in  cold  weather,  fold  itself  up, 
with  the  head  and  tail  nearly  in  contact,  and  lying  appar- 
ently in  a  torpid  state,  though  in  the  middle  of  summer.  It 
is  the  high  temperature  necessary  to  the  fly's  existence  which 


may  roadflr  bota  ftr  nsre  ^xmidint  m  wavm  tjtoMDea,  gach 
as  the  Italian,  than  hi  "BngVaiii 

"Tke  lame  at  ft»  bats  resiaiii  in  the  horse^s  stomacb  all 
wniter,  and  is  Ute  eosoiBg  siHnm«r,  what  the  time  &r  their 
exit  uTiveaj  Utey  are  from  time  to  time  seen  firmly  attached 
by  their  hooks  t»  tiie  hwse's  anim,  Beo^f  <tf  a  daA  colour, 
t^y  are  rarely  obserred  on  &e  fieees  at  groand,  and  even 
when  I  have  had  aeveral  yomig  horses  in  my  stable,  I  rarely 
conld  see  bota  miless  adherent  to  the  ivetom  and  cloe«  to  or 
upon  the  anas.  The  larva  in  this  sitnadon  poaseases  little 
power  of  motion,  and  ha»  &  tough  shell-like  ^ipMiaacOi  bnt 
expossre  to  abno^«ric  air  seema  reay  aoea  to  eaxHe-  it  to 
move;  it  is,  hofwover,  endowed  wi^  active  loeomotive  power 
only  for  a  short  tim^  jrebably  only  for  die  day  of  its  exit, 
so<  B»  to  afford  ib  meaiM  to  attun  a  secure  hiding-phoe  i>  a 
bank  or  other  &vowable  retreat  The  adhering  to  th«  amts 
weald  seem  to  be  a  natnral  and  halataal  act,  destinad  to 
aUow  time  for  Ae  devdopm^it  of  the  Acuity  to  creep:  I 
have  seen  the  grab  on  the  floor  ot  a-  staUe  moving  towazds 
the  mde  so  r^iidly,  md  with  sodi  an  outstretched  appearaaee, 
Uiat  at  first  sight  it  eoold  not  be  identified. 

"  The  bot  is  next  foosd  in  the  form  of  chrysalis,  the  skin 
becoming  shell-like,  lud  retaining  the  afa^ie  and  form  of  the 
grab  as  it  isnes  from  the  horse's  intestinea,  only  aoqoiring  a 
reddish-Wown  colour.  The  further  metamcaphosie  in  the 
state  of  chrysalis  is  complebad  by  the  eighteenth  or  nineteesth 
day.  I  allow'one  day  of  latibtde,  thosgh  I  believe  that 
there  is  a  definite  and  constant  period  which,  however,  it  is 
difflcnlt  to  pwcMve,  frnn  &e  aneertaiBt;  of  collecting  all  the 
larvffi  in  the  seme  c(mditi<«.  The  fly  eseiqte*  friHu  the  tough 
brows  shell  at  the  narrow  end  r^oeseBting  tiie  head  of  the 
bo<^  asd  it  invariably  issaea — fvHy  fotmed,  active  and  power- 
ful on  wlags  and  leg^  sod  eoTond  with  dowo — at  an  early 
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hmr  in  &»  laomiag,  Taiyxiif  witii  ttte  time  the  tmi  mefc 
fnaa  thxw  to  fixe  AJf.  My  pka  far  obsoriBg  theM  pomte 
was  to  auioaa  Aa  Itarvm^  as  I  maavtd  tben  frm  tbe 
aoBi^  into  tkin  f^an  jars  ooimwd  with:  gatoe.  Bno;  Claijc 
ami  tkat  'itftw  lemabiiag  torpid  in  tih»  state  of  dujssalj^  a 
few  weak*,  HtB  saperfinow  moisture  l»siiig  ramovcd,  and  tbe 
pBtta  of  tb  fittaxe  imeot  being  hacdened  by  dtying,  it  binta 
froK  its  iHpnsDQiiieitt,  wd  the  ^  appeaia'  &c.  I  itm 
abnjs  men  tke  fly  bom  on  t^  eighteenth  or  Bineteecth  day. 

"  The  aedvi^  of  tlie  bote  in  my  qpontAseoas  vivaria  was 
voy  grest^  and  with  a  bnaikig  noise  the?  moved  abont  and 
tfam  reated,  and  were  especially  vigwooa  and  loud  iia  tb»r 
buss  aa  the  day  advanced.  In  a  state  of  aatare  this  ia  a 
{»ovidaQtoeauaie.the  appcoxinwtion  of  the  sexes  andfeeon- 
ditioa  d  ovkK" 

Cb:^  deeUied  ^a£  tiie  bots  vwe  rather  salntarythfoi  pie- 
jndictaL  in  tlieir  e^cts  on  borses;  bat  the  view  is  outen^i^: 
and  my  &ther  has  affi)rded  evidcaee,  that  in  warm  coontriee, 
and  vihea  horses  are  k^  durmg  the  annuner  months  at 
grass,  so  aa  to  recove  a  lai^  sapply  of  the  bobs'  e^^  in  the 
^xmach,  the  parasites  are  prejndictalt  and  prevent  the  horsee 
being  got  into  fall  condition  for  active  woA.  My  &ther's 
expcdence  is  of  soeh  valne  to  Uie  praotioal  man,  that  I  hesitate 
not  to  quote  hia  icmadLS  at  some  length.  He  says: — ^"It 
woold  be  ioqiortaot  to  establish  in  what  localitiea  or  conntries 
bote  do,  or  do  not,  enai  Borsea  exposed  on  pastore  in  the 
sommer  months  will  noet  probably  be  attached  by  the  fly. 
Thifi  is  certain  in  some  countriea  where  I  have  booght  many 
hdcsea,  viz.,  in  Italy,  abo  in  the  sonth  of  England;  but  it  ia 
by  BO  meana  so  certain,  I  dunlc,  in  other  parts.  I  have  pof- 
chaaed  mai^  En^^iah  hcnee,ohie%&ooi  Yorkshire  or  farther 
nordi,  fnm  laeeders  and  Suvosn,  Ac,  without  disoovenng 
tlte  bot%  tlkoagh  I  Qanfii%  soogkt  for  thstu.  and  X  an  l4d  to 
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believe  they  are  &t  more  rare  north  than  in  the  south.  In 
pnrchaamg  horses  in  the  plaiue  of  Italy,  it  is  a  m&tter  of  cer- 
tainl?  that  their  stomachs  are  lined  with  these  parasites.  I 
have  therdbre  been  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances 
to  examine  their  influence  on  the  condition  of  the  anitn^ln 
purchased  by  myself  annually  in  considerable  nombera 

"  I  could  not  rely  on  the  condition  of  one  of  the  Italian 
horses  taken  up  &om  grass  at  the  end  of  summer  in  less  than 
nine  months  or  a  year — such  condition,  I  mean,  as  would  fit 
them  for  any  severe  work.  The  young  Tlngliah  horses  have 
nourished  themselves  and  become  more  muscular  in  &r  less 
tame,  and  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  Italian  horses 
were  really  good  substantial  nags,  with  no  defect  in  their 
constitution.  I  do  not,  however,  forget  also  that  tlie  English 
colta  are  reared  under  very  different  circumstances  to  the 
half-wild  ones  in  the  Maremme  of  Tuscany  and  Campagna  of 
Eome,  and  elseiriiere.  The  English  fitrmer  feeds  with  com  and 
hay,  besides  allowing  his  young  stock  plenty  of  good  grass, 
whereas  in  Italy  horses  shift  more  for  themselves,  are  not 
handled  and  fed,  and  have  even  an  imperfect  supply  of  grass 
on  ill-cultivated  pasture,  and  are  exposed  to  the  cold  winds 
of  winter  or  parching  sun  of  July  and  August  There  are, 
however,  horses  bred  and  managed  in  England  in  a  manner 
as  little  calculated  to  promote  their  growth  and  condition  or 
their  owner's  interests,  as  those  of  Southern  Europe. 

"  There  are,  therefore,  some  circumstances  which  militate 
against  the  accuracy  of  the  condusioos  I  may  arrive  at,  not- 
wihha  ton  ding  extensive  observation;  but  still  I  can  furnish 
very  strong  proof  in  &vonr  of  the  view  Uiat  the  bots  in  the 
stomach  are  not  natural  healthy  stimuli,  but  prove  detrimen- 
tal to  health.  I  gained  valuable  experience  &om  one  parti- 
cular source,  viz.,  in  purchasing  young  horses  every  year 
ftom  the  late  Count  Gherardesca  of  Florence,  who  bred  ex- 
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tenfflvel;  on  his  estates  in  the  Toacan  Maremme  south  of  the 
city  of  Volterra,  the  lands  sloping  to  the  Mediterraneui  Sea. 
In  aatnnm  the  three-year-old  colts  were  housed  in  a  large 
stable,  standing  separated  from  each  other  by  bales.  They 
were  ronghly  groomed,  chiefly  fed  on  coarse  hay,  and  were 
ridden  and  exercised,  being  slowly  broken  in.  In  this  way 
they  passed  the  winter,  and  dieir  condition  did  not  at  all 
improTB  apparently.  Large  quantities  of  hay  constantly  kept 
before  ^em,  were  eaten  by  these  colta.  It  was  from  these 
that  in  the  summer  I  made  a  selectioii,  and  they  were  poor, 
with  thin  crest  and  drooping  abdomen,  so  that  in  mounting 
them  die  saddle  slipped  on  to  their  shoolders.  They  voided 
lai^  quantities  of  fseces  with  the  coarse  undigested  hay,  but 
their  skins  had  a  healthy  appearance. 

"  After  two  days'  walking  journey  to  Florence,  they  were 
placed  on  good  and  well-regnlated  keep;  and  they  invariably 
thrived  so  rapidly,  that  within  two  months  they  were  in 
beanttfnl  condition  as  riding-horses.  Having  been  in  the 
stable  the  preceding  winter,  spring,  and  summer,  befbre  sale, 
they  lost  the  bote  just  before  I  obtuned  them;  and,  though 
at  the  time  the  question  of  bots  in  no  way  influenced  me,  it 
was  after-experience  which  carried  my  mind  to  the  epoch 
above  alluded  to.  Accordingly,  I  afterwards  purchased 
young  horses  from  the  same  stock,  but  which  had  not  been 
taken  up  into  the  stable,  and  I  had  a  larger  choice, — they 
seemed  in  better  condition,  and  more  muscular  than  their 
companions  confined  in  the  stabla  To  my  disappointment 
and  loss,  the  result  was  totally  difieient  from  that  expected. 
Of  the  first  three  (has  bought,  one  was  own  brother  to  one  I 
liad  had  befbre,  and  another  was  a  six-year-old  horse  well 
broken  to  ride,  and  had  been  constantly  used  by  Count 
Qherardesca's  factor,  though  he  was  taken  up  from  the  field 
to  be  ridden,  and  then  let  loose  agiua    He  was  in  fine  health 


wfaen  panfaftsed.  bub.  ni^tbat  of  4h«  ibgrn  gained,  coodjtiwB 
dazing  Ae  wmter  after  I  bosgbit  tibem,  Their  le^  ^wellwt 
tLey  could  not.  stand  wvA,  irwei  we^  wwt  ringK  af|d  I  Ipat 
time  and  miwe;,  OBiplir^  I  belwr^  beewKe  these  horBee  oonld 
not  thrive  wilh  tite  acfiomohitioK  q£  bote  in  their  ^toeu^ 
So  ihr,  the  ciroomsfe&nceB  of  the««  ststjideBtal  ezpoiim^at^- 
were  mosti  faTomaUe  b>  enahlQ  im  to  izvw  natural  ccaiolnr 
sions,  as  the  horaea  purchftwd.  at  (M^ttmt  pedod^  weroiaiM^ 
of  the  same  ag^  indeed,  m  thu  respect,  odb  of  the  laat  pi^ 
chase  had  the  advantq^;  ^y  vara  (^  the  sante  breed;  th^ 
quality  of  food  in  either  eaae  was  iit  no  way  calcnlated.  to 
make  great  differtBoe  in  Uteir  etHtdjticai,  bat  the  first  lot  bad 
been  hoosed  nntol  Uie  bots  bad  left  th?  system  not  to  enter  it 
again,  and  in  the  other  hoi:se».  iho  oeebci  «siBted  for  the  fiict 
oi^t  or  nine  months  that  I  bad  thegpt  in  my  posAesnon. 

"It  was  in  ae  years  ISfiO,  1851,  and  1852  that  I  boogb^ 
at  di&rent  intervals,  many  yowig  hwses  £rom  the  pastmes 
in  &e  Roman  States,  and  the  part  of  Tascany  neai  Leghorn 
Some  of  these  I  kept  long  enoogh  for  obserratioB,  viz.,  from 
a  few  months  to  two  years,  and  I  procured  bota  in  abnn- 
dance,  and  obs»ved  the  dungea  from  Iftrvse  to  fly,  and  the 
peculiar  habits  of  the  latter," 

'  No  method  oS  treatment  is  oKloulated  to  tUsplaoe  the  bots, 
and  a  knowledge  of  their  effects  is  valuable  only  to  enable 
us  to  judge  as  to  the  prudence  of  exposing  horses  at 
grass  oertain  seaaoes  of  the  year  md,  when  bats  are  abun- 
dant. The  safiBt  rule  to  follow,  I  think,  is  to  avoid  the  in- 
trodnctioB  of  the  paraeitea  into  the  stomachs  of  horses  by 
means  which  are  m  well  Hoggested  from  the  &cts  above 
adduced. 
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SOLVBIT  PdNCHOK  of  TOT  StOHAOH. 
In  th«  siii^e  cavity  of  solipedes  and  of  camivora,  as  in 
the  fonrUi  stomach  irf  mminants,  the  soni-solid  food  is  mixed 
with  an  acid  secietion,  and  sabjected  to  the  influence  of  heat 
and  moistnre,  in  order  to  efiect  its  solution.  If  the  contents 
of  the  Btomach  are  very  solid,  and  prodndng  much  distension 
of  the  organ,  the  movements  necessaiy  to  the  admixtore  are 
checked,  and  the  consequences  <^  such  impaction  we  have 
already  considered.  But  if  the  food  is  moderate  in  quantity 
and  of  proper  consistence,  the  gradual  contraction  of  the 
stomach  &om  left  to  right  as  the  food  descends  into  it,  and 
to  a  certain  extent  &om  right  to  left,  as  the  pylorus  obstructs 
the  passage  of  undigested  food  into  the  intestine,  produces  a 
doable  current  and  uniform  intermingling  of  the  food  and 
6e(!retioDs.  Beaomont  tells  tls,  from  Ms  obaemtiona  on 
Aletis  St  'Martin,  'who  liad  "a  -petnttoent  opening  In  Ids 
'Stomach  &om  a  gun^ot  Wtmnd,  'QM  '"the  bolus  of  food,  as 
it  Atfters  the  cardla,  turns  to  4ihe  loft,  paBses  the  aperture, 
OeBc^ds  into  (he  spleinic  'extremity,  and  toQawe  the  great 
'Auiratbre  towards  ^e  i^lorii;  end.  It  then  'r^tums-in  tbe 
comse  of  the  amaSer  curvature,  makes  its  appearance  i^ta 
tk  the  Bpertnre  in  its  descent  Into  the  great  curvature,  to 
perform  similar  revolutions.  These  revt^tsons  are  com- 
pleted in  from  Oatt  to  three  loiDutes.*'  As  the  eonunts  of 
the  stomach  are  dissolved  and  diminish  in  quantity,  the  oOn- 
troctions  at  tlie  left  or  cardiac  'end  M«  'scareety  peroepttble, 
audit  is  froib  the  point  c  (see  Tig.  88) 'tltat  tihey  commence, 
imd  the  food  is  moved  towttrds  the  intestinal  opening,  or 
pylorus,  through  which  the  dissolved  portion  passes.  Tvo 
Or  'three  minutes  elapse  before  another  peristoltto  movement 
stalls  from  c 
SecretioTis. — It  is  the  mucous  membrane  lining  the  stomach 
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wluch  yields  the  solrent  fltiid  to  be  mixed,  as  above-men- 
tioned, with  the  alimentary  matters.  In  the  horse  the  left 
half  of  the  stomach  is  lined  by  a  membrane  which  enjoys  bat 
very  slight  secreting  power,  and  ia  protected  by  a  thick, 
stratified,  cuticnlar  strnctnre.  In  the  right  end  the  soft  and 
actively  secreting  mucoos  coat  is  the  same  as  we  find  in  the 
stomachs  of  camivora,  or  in  the  fourth  gastric  compartment 
of  our  domestic  rominants.  In  the  empty  stomadi  the 
mncoiiB  coat  is  thrown  into  ample  folds,  which  are  efiaced  as 
the  organ  is  distended.  In  the  horse,  as  we  have  before 
shown,  even  during  distension,  there  are  folds  arranged 
spirally  at  the  opening  of  the  goHet. 

On  examining  the  stmctore  of  the  mucous  membrane,  we 
find  that  it  is  reticulated,  and  may  be  compared  to  the  mem- 
brane lining  the  reticulum,  but  in  miniature.  (See  Pig.  84.) 
Into  each  compartment  or  space  there  are  openings  of  glands 
or  tubes,  about  y^th  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  The  eminences, 
including  the  polygonal  interspaces,  vaiy  in  shape  in  the 
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Fig.  ST.— (Dunw.)  fH^de  tabnlH  traai  jH^t  lUmuA,  p^eilc  patttoo,  • 
thaJi  aiBiiil  axtnlnlUgi.  At  a,  «  c^Undrlol  nul  at  ^tluUom,  prworl  ont  i 
Cabnlf,  thowlDg  tha  iIm  of  Iti  die. 
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right  end  of  the  stomach,  being  oonicsl  m  (ona  And  flattened 
firom  side  to  ade,  as  seen  at  Fig.  85,  and  whiah  an  genenJ^ 
twaaofaed  at  their  extronitiefl.  Two  distinct  varieties  of 
gastric  glands  are  found  in  the  stranach  <tf  the  lower  animahi. 
In  the  first  variety  Ae  glands  are  lined  throughout  by 
columnar  epithelium ;  they  ue  placed  at  or  near  the  pyloros, 
and  their  function  Menu  to  be  the  secretitm  <A  macnsi  for 
the  second  variety  cylindrical  epithelium  only  occupies  the 
upper  part  of  the  gland,  the  lower  being  filled  with  roundish 
oval  secretjng  cells;  they  occupy  the  rest  of  the  stomach,  and 
they  alone  seem  to  secrete  the  gastric  juice.  (See  Figs.  86, 87.) 
There  are  also  scattered  over  the  membrane  glands,  called 
lenticular  &om  the  shape,  which  vaiy  greatly  in  development 
in  different  subjects. 

The  Qasteic  JmcE. 

It  is  this  secretion  which  is  produced  for  the  solution  of 
food,  xad  a  certain  turgescence  or  redness  of  the  mucous 
menabr^e  is  characteristic  of  tlie  state  of  hunger,  and  is 
increased  as  food  enters  the  cavity.  The  sensation  of  hunger 
and  turgescence  of  the  membrane  are  relieved  by  the  flow  of 
gastric  juice  which  is  destined  for  digestion. 

The  properties  of  this  secretion  were  first  studied  by  Dr 
Beaumont,  of  the  U.  S.  Army,  on  Alexis  St.  Martin,  a 
Canadian  boatman,  who  received  a  gunshot  wound  into  the 
stomach,  which  established  a  p«inanent  fistula.  Dr  Beau- 
mont established  that  an  acid  fluid  was  secreted  by  the 
stomach  whenever  food  entered  the  latter,  and  that  it  dissolved 
alimentary  matters  not  only  in  the  gastric  cavity,  but  also  in 
glass  phials  upon  a  sand  bath,  at  a  temperature  of  100°  Fahr. 
Since  Dr  Beaumont's  observations,  fistulfs  of  the  stomach 
have  been  made  artificially  in  animals,  and  the  plan  adopted 
is  as  follows ; — 


SIO  THE  UASTBIO  JUICE. 

The  dc^  is  the  aniinal  generaUy  chosen  for  the  perform- 
ance of  tMs  experiment;  the  very  email  risk  of  peritonitis 
following  the  operationa  on'  the  abdomen,  tender  Hob  animal 
peculiarly  well  fitted  for  this  purpose 

The  animal  to  be  experimented  on  is  fed  shortly  before 
the  operation,  as  the  latter  is  very  much  facilitated  by  the 
stomach  beinj;  in  contact  with  the  abdominal  parietea  The 
d«^  having  been  placed  on  his  back,  an  incision  is  made  in 
the  middle  line,  starting  from  the  ensiform  cartilage,  and 
about  two  or  three  inches  in  length,  the  peritoneum  is  caie- 
fUlly  divided ;  and  the  stomach,  which  is  seen  distended  with 
food,  is  seized  with  the  fingers;  it  is  incised  to  the  extent  of 
an  inch,  and  the  incision  is  fixed  to  the  wound  in  the  abdo- 
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minal  wall  by  means  of  silTer  or  iron  wire  sutures.  The 
latter  is  then  partially  closed  by  sutures,  bo  as  to  be  of  the 
aame  size  as  the  incision  in  the  walls  of  the  stomach.  If 
the  operator  wishes  to  collect  the  gastric  juice  immediately, 
he  can  at  once  introduce  a  silver  tube ;  it  is  better,  however, 
to  allow  the  coats  of  the  stomach  to  become  adherent  to  the 
abdominal  walls, — this  generally  takes  place  in  a  very  few  days. 
A  drawing  of  the  silver  tube  best  adapted  for  introducing 
into  the  fistula,  is  shown  at  Fig.  88.  It  can  be  lengthened  or 
shortened  by  turning  the  screw  D;  if  introduced  immediately 
after  the  operation,  the  tube  is  partially  unscrewed,  so  as  to 
allow  for  the  swelling  which  will  probably  supervena 
When  this  has  subsided,  the  screw  is  again  tightened,  and 
the  edges,  e,  of  the  tube  come  in  contact  with  the  mucous 


membrane  of  the  stomach.     The  position  of  the  tube  in  the 
stomach  is  shown  by  Fig.  89. 


SIS  THE  0A8TSIC  JTUCB. 

If  the  caiinla  be  removed,  the  fotulons  aperture,  which  has 
become  established,  gradually  closes,  and  the  connectioiis 
with  the  walls  of  the  abdomen  become  absorbed.  The  snb- 
joiaed  Fig.  indicates  the  union  of  the  coats  of  the  stomach 
with  the  abdominal  walls  in  forming  the  fistula. 


If  it  be  desired  to  experiment  on  the  gastric  juice  of  a 
ruminant,  the  fistula  must  be  established  between  the  fourth 
itomach  and  the  abdominal  wall 

Numerous  theories  have  been  advanced  iu  all  times  to 
endeavour  to  explain  the  action  which  the  food  undergoes  in 
the  stomach.  Those  which  compared  it  to  coction,  fermenta- 
tion, and  combustion,  for  a  time  excited  great  attention,  but 
as  they  were  mere  hypotheses,  often  framed  to  support  the 
tenets  of  particular  schools,  they  fell  to  the  ground  and  were 
forgotten.  Reaumur  made  the  first  step  towards  ascertain- 
ing the  truth,  and  led  the  way  for  future  observers,  when 
he  pointed  out  that,  in  animals  possessing  a  membranous 
stomach,  the  triturating  action  which  had  been  so  much 
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insisted  on  by  BoreUi,  and  the  Floreatiiie  academicians,  and 
wUch  lie  had  himself  well  studied  in  the  gramioiTorons  birds, 
is  r^laced  by  the  action  of  a  digestive  fluid. 

Hia  ingenious  experiments,  soon  followed  by  tiiose  of 
^tallanzani,  showed  that  the  gastric  juice  is  the  solvent  of 
food  in  the  stomach.  These  observers  obtained  gastric  juice 
by  causing  birds  to  swallow  portions  of  sponge  attached  to 
a  string,  and  withdrawing  them  after  a  certain  time;  by  ex- 
jvessing  them  they  obtained  a  small  quantity  of  gastiric  juice. 

SpalLtngani's  experiments  proved  the  solvent  action 
of  the  gastric  juice  completely.  He  caused  animals  to 
swallow  meat  enclosed  in  metallic  spheres,  pierced  with  holes 
so  as  to  allow  the  contact  d  the  gastric  juice;  and.  on  with- 
drawing these  &[4ieres  from  the  stomach,  he  found  their  con- 
tents partially  or  wholly  digested. 

During  the  period  of  bating,  the  stomach  is  empty,  and 
its  mncoos  membrane  is  pale  and  covered  with  a  grayish 
mucus;  when  food  enters  it,  however,  die  capillaries  become 
congested,  and  a  liquid  exudes  like  sweat,  from  the  open 
months  of  the  gastric  follicles — this  is  the  gastric  juice. 
These  phenomena,  first  described  by  Dr  Beaumont,  have  been 
repeatedly  observed  ance  Uten  in  dogs  with  gastric  fistulie. 
The  gastric  juice  ia  a  clear  and  transparent  liquid,  of 
decidedly  acid  reaction.  Its  specific  gravity  lb  about  1003'3. 
If  geuUy  heated  it  possesses  the  i»operty  of  gradually  dis- 
solving albuminoid  substances,  but  if  the  heat  be  elevated  to 
160°,  the  action  is  entirely  arrested;  the  reason  of  this  we 
shall  presently  investigate;  The  gastric  juice  oontains  99  p^ 
c«it  of  water,  besides  certain  acids  and  salts,  and  a  peculiar 
and  very  remarkable  organic  substance  called  pepsine;  the 
chemical  constitution  of  each  of  these  substances  we  shall 
now  shortly  pass  under  review,  ftT»mining  the  present 
doctrinee  as  to  their  action  on  tiie  constituents  ot  food. 


2\4  THE  GASTBIC  JTTICE. 

Many  different  opinions  Iiave  been  entertained  as  to  the 
acids  of  the  gastric  juice.  Vauquelin  maintained  the  exia- 
tence  of  phosphoric  ^id,  Tiedemann  and  Qmeliu  of  hydro- 
chloric acid;  Chevrenl,  Lenret,  and  Lassaigue,  and  more 
recently,  Bernard  and  Barreswil,  of  free  lactic  acid,  while 
Bloudlot  has  strenuously  maintained  that  the  acidity  of  the 
gastric  juice  is  due  to  acid  phosphate  of  lima 

The  experiments  of  Mr  Bernard  have  undoubtedly  gone 
far  to  prove  the  existence  of  free  lactic  acid  in  the  stomach, 
and  to  disprove  the  presence  of  free  hydrochloric  acid;  still 
the  matter  must  be  looked  upon  as  far  from  settled. 

The  remarkable  animal  substance  called  pepsine,  which  we 
have  mentioned  as  one  of  the  constituents  of  gastric  juice,  is 
found  besides  in  the  mucus  and  coats  of  tfae  stomach.  It 
is  conveniently  prepared  by  macerating  the  coats  of  tbe 
stomach,  first  in  water  gently  heated  (between  80°  and 
]00°),  and  then  in  cold  water.  On  alcohol  being  added  to 
the  latter,  a  floculent  precipitate  of  pepsine  falls,  which  is 
soluble  in  cold  water,  and  possesses  most  remarkable  diges- 
tive properties.  It  is  not  prone  to  decompose,  and  1  part 
in  60,000  parts  of  water  will  dissolve  albuminoid  sub- 
stances, the  action  being  increased  on  the  addition  of  a 
few  drops  of  dilute  hydrochloric  acid.  This  substance 
reddens  litmus,  and  in  its  tUtimate  composition  approaches 
the  protein  compotinda,  from  which  it  differs  in  con- 
taining more  nitrogen.*  The  salts  of  the  gastric  juice 
are  chiefly  chloride  of  sodium,  potassium,  and  magnesium. 
Phosphate  of  lime  is  present  in  rauall  quantities,  and  alkaline 
sulphates  are  absent  There  are  other  saline  ingredients 
which  are  only  occasionally  found. 

If  we  now  take  into  consideration  which  of  the  constitu- 

*  See  Brihtuh  On  Food  and  itt  DiftOim,  page  ISl. 
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ents  of  the  gastric  jniee  probably  acts  on  food,  we  shall 
arrive  at  the  conclusion,  that  the  digestive  property  is  not 
dependent  on  the  free  acids  alone,  or  on  the  animal  principle 
pepmne  alone,  but  is  resident  in  boUL  Thus,  if  a  certsdn 
quantity  of  gastric  jnice,  in  vhich  some  meat  is  being  arti- 
ficiaUy  digested,  be  neutralized  with  alkalies,  the  process  is 
immediately  arrested.  On  the  other  hand,  gastric  joice 
which  has  been  boiled  loses  this  property  by  the  coagulation 
of  pepsine.  Gastric  juice  does  not  act  on  all  the  principles 
of  food.  Although  helping,  as  we  shall  afterwards  see,  in 
the  digestion  of  solid  fats  and  atorchy  matter,  it  does  not 
itself  exert  any  important  action  on  them;  it  is  essentially 
the  solvent  of  the  albuminoid  or  nitn^uous  constituents  of 
food 

When  muscular  tissue  is  subjected  to  the  action  of  the 
gastric  jnice,  it  swells  up,  becomes  soft,  and  tiie  transverse 
strite  or  markings  on  the  muscular  fibres  disappear.  Liquid 
oAumen  is  first  precipitated  in  a  fioculent  state  by  the 
gastric  jnice,  the  precipitate  undergoing  a  process  of  solution 
afterwards.  Casein  also,  when  taken  into  &e  stomach,  is 
immediately  coagulated,  the  little  solid  masses  Urns  formed 
in  it  gradually  dissolving  in  the  gastric  jnice,  forming  a 
homogenous  and  slightly  opaque  licLuid.  Olvien,  when 
macerated  in  gastric  juice,  out  of  the  body,  has  been 
observed  to  break  up  into  molecular  matter,  whicb  fidls  to 
the  bottom  of  the  vessel  containing  it.  This  change  is  pro- 
bably only  the  first  of  a  series  which  takes  place  in  the  body. 
Odatine  is  easily  dissolved  in  the  stomach,  and  its  solu- 
tion  does  not  solidify  on  cooling.  Bones  are  also  dissolved 
by  the  gastric  juice. 

Whatever  the  substances  dissolved,  they  are  reduced  to  a 
state  of  minute  division,  and  form  a  substance  possessing 
certain  peculiar  properties,    and  to  which  the  name    of 
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peptone  has  b«en  giren.  Bednoed  to  the  solid  fonn  by  care- 
fbl  evapontion,  peptone  ia  a  white  or  yellowlf^-vhite  sab- 
stance;  iduoet  tastdess  and  inodorous;  veiy  solable  in 
water;  but  insoluble  in  alcohol  of  dghty-tbree  per  cent  Its 
watery  solntioB  reddens  litmos,  and  is  precipitatal  by 
chlorine,  tannic  acid,  a&d  met^o  salts;  bnt  it  is  unaflbcted 
by  boiling,  by  acids,  or  by  ^kalies.  With  alkalies  and  bases 
it  forms  very  solable  nenlaid  componnds  or  salts.  An 
aqueous  solution  of  these  is  still  less  precipitable  by  reagents 
than  one  of  peptone  itaelC  Thus  it  is  only  thrown  down  by 
tuinic  acid,  bichloride  of  mercoiy,  and  a  mixture  of  the 
acetates  of  ammonia  and  lead :  the  acetate  of  lead,  and  the 
fenocyanide  of  potaa^nm,  canaing  bnt  a  &int  cloudiness ;  and 
even  concentrated  acids,  nitrate  of  silver  and  alum,  having  no 
efiect* 

The  gastric  jnice  dissolves,  as  we  have  seen,  only  &.e  alba- 
minoid  constituents  of  food;  it  is  therefore  evident  that  a 
much  greater  proportion  of  these  oonatituents  is  digested  in 
the  stomach  of  carnivorous  than  herbivorous  animals.  Hay 
contains  only  about  7  per  cent  of  albuminoid  constitnents, 
and  it  is  these  alone  which  are  acted  upon  by  the  gastric 
juice  in  &e  stomacL  The  gastric  juice  helps,  to  a  certain 
extent,  the  solution  of  solid  animal  fats,  by  dissolving  die 
nitn^enous  walls  of  the  cells  which  contain  the  &t,  and  also 
the  digestion  of  starch  by  dissolving  the  walls  of  the  r^efc- 
able  cells  containing  it  Tlie  gastric  juice  has,  however,  no 
action  on  the  fiitty  and  starchy  constitnents  proper  of  the 
fbod. 

It  remains  for  us  to  examine  the  action  which  the  gastric 
juice  has  on  certain  remedies  taken  into  the  stomach,  and  to 
consider  the  reasom  why  this  fluid,  wfaioh  oat  of  the  body 

*OnFoodandiUDitMiiM.    Bj  Dt  Bsnmn.    Page  latk 
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haa  t^e  {woperfy  of  duaolnng  albunifioid  subsUoces,  does 
not  dnring  Hfe  destio;  the  coate  of  the  oigan  which  secretes  it. 

It  appears  diat  certain  iBsolaUe  metallic  salts  are  acted 
upon  by  the  acids  of  the  gastric  juice,  and  reduced  to  a  state 
of  solution.  By  some  it  has-  been  supposed  that  calomel, 
which  is  au  inaolnble  chloride  of  mercury,  is  dissolved  by 
the  chlorides  of  the  gastric  juica  Iron,  when  taken  into  the 
stomach,  is  reduced  to  the  state  (^  oxide  at  the  expense  of 
tlie  water  contained  in  t^t  oi^an.  It  is  evident  that  Has 
solreot  acticm  is  dependent  on  the  gastric  juice,  as  it  ia 
most  active  daring  the  period  of  digestion.  Cyanide  of 
mercury  is  a  salt  very  easily  decomposed  by  tJie  gastric  juice, 
and  its  poisonous  properties  seem  to  depend  on  the  hydro- 
ejfaic  acid  thus  set  free;  and  Bernard  has  observed  that 
symptoms  of  poisoning  ensue  moat  rapidly  if  it  be  taken 
dnring  digestion.  We  have  seen  that,  if  an  alkali  be  added  to 
gastric  juic«  out  of  the  body,  the  property  of  digesting  uitro- 
geaons  substances  is  destroyed.  The  same,  however,  does  not 
happen  in  the  body;  for  it  is  found  that  the  alkali  seems  to 
act  as  a  stimnlus  to  the  secretion  of  gastric  juice. 

John  Hunter  observed  that,  after  death,  the  coats  of  the 
stomach  ofi«n  undergo  a  process  of  solntion  by  the  gastric 
juice;  and  for  a  long  time  [jiysiolc^ts  were  at  a  loss  to  ex- 
plain the  immunity  which  the  stomach  enjoys  daring 
lifft  It  has  now  been  ebawa  that  the  stcouach  owes  this  pro- 
perty to  the  continually  renewed  epithelium  of  its  mucus  coat ; 
and  that  it  is  not  dependent  simply  on  the  vitality  of  the 
tissues,  has  been  shown  by  some  experiments  of  Claude  Ber- 
nard, who,  having  introduced  tiie  hind-1^  of  a  frog  through 
a  gastric  fistula  into  the  sbmiach  of  a  dog,  observed  that  they 
were  digested  whilst  the  &og  was  still  living.  Thus  it  is 
that,  as  science  advances,  many  phenom^ia  formerly  consi- 
dered to  be  vital  (va,  jdienomena  occurring  in  living  beings, 
, Jc 
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which  cannot  be  explained  in  the  present  state  of  our  know- 
ledge), are  shown  to  be  quite  explicable  by  the  ordinary  laws 
which  govern  the  animal  economy. 

Functional  and  Steuctural  Diseases  op  the  Stomach. 
Abnobmal  Deviations  in  Size. 

The  accidental  impaction  of  the  gastric  cavity  which  has 
been  fiilly  treated  by  us  as  occurring  in  all  animals,  may  be  re- 
garded as  predisposing  to,  and  not  produced  by,  diseases  of 
the  stomach.  The  Utter  oigan  adapts  itself  very  remarkably 
to  the  function  it  is  called  upon  to  perform  under  a  variety 
of  circumstances,  and  the  best  illustration  of  this  may  be 
obtained  by  comparing  the  enormous  stomach  of  the  hoise 
fed  on  boiled  turnips  and  an  excess  of  food  generally,  wjth 
the  contracted  viscus  of  the  animal  starved  to  death.  I  have 
not  here  to  refer  to  deviations  in  size,  which  are  consistent 
with  the  healthy  state,  and  I  may  say  that  in  the  domestic 
animals  there  is  little  tendency  either  to  wasting  or  increase 
in  development  of  the  coats  of  the  stomach.  If  the  whole 
body  wastes,  the  stomach  suffers  also;  but  although  Bidder 
and  Schmidt  have  stated  that  the  decrease  in  bulk  and 
weight  of  the  mucous  membranes  of  the  alimentary  canal 
amounts  in  animus  starved  to  death  to  about  31  per  cent, 
it  is,  on  the  other  band,  remarked  by  Dr  Brinton,  that  there 
are  appearances  of  a  peculiar  resistance  to  even  this  incluaive 
atrophy  on  the  part  of  the  stomach,  as  contrasted  with  the 
intestines. 

Dilatation  of  the  sbmiach  due  to  bad  management  in 
horses,  viz.,  which  depends  on  bulky  food  given  in  great 
abundance,  and  all  times,  without  regulu  intervals,  is  a  con- 
dition which  should  be  prevented.  Fortunately  we  have 
few  instances  on  recotd  in  which  ulcers,  cancer,  or  injniy, 
are  the  causes  of  dilatation,  and  all  our  cases  can  be  diagnosed 
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by  learning  how  uiimala  are  fed.  When,  from  repeated  dia- 
tension,  a  chronic  state  of  dilatation  is  established,  there  iB  a 
tendency  to  the  impactions  already  referred  to,  which  juiralyse 
the  stomach.  Any  hollow  organ  may  be  rendered  incapable 
of  contracting  on  its  coiftents  by  oyer-repletion.  Dr  Brinton 
says: — "  Just  as  the  sudden  application  of  a  heavy  weight  to 
the  end  of  a  yoluntary  mnscle  not  only  elongates  its  fibres, 
bat  utterly  exhansts  them  of  all  contractile  power;  or,  jnst 
as  the  enormous  distension  of  an  occluded  intestine  soon  ex- 
haoata  and  annihilates  the  writhing  contractions  by  which 
its  muscular  coat  at  first  etrives  to  propel  its  contents  past 
the  obstacle,  so  it  seems  probable  that  a  rapid  dilatation  of 
the  stomach  may  destroy  the  operancy  of  its  muscular  fibres, 
not  only  putting  them  '  horg  de  combat '  by  stretching,  but 
suspending  those  nutritive  changes  which  are  necessaiy  to 
their  contractility,  and  are  expressed  by  their  contraction. 
How  Ut  each  of  these  efiects  is  '  physical '  or  '  vital,'  it  is 
of  little  use  to  inquire,  for  the  antithesis  is  too  clumsy  to 
frame  a  dilemma,  and  too  inaccurate  even  to  probe  the  facta 
which  it  would  obviously  be  unable  to  refute." 

Treatment,  therefore,  consists  in  a  well-reflated  diet, 
which,  30  for  as  the  domestic  animals  are  concerned,  will 
always  prevent  abnormal  deviations  in  the  size  of  the  stomach. 

Dyspepsia. 
This  tenn  has  not  found  its  way  into  veterinary  works. 
It  is  one  I  have  employed  to  indicate  an  impaired  digesti<m 
from  arrest  or  diminution  in  secretion,  or,  in  other  words,  "a 
difficult  character  of  digestion  unexplained  by  structural 
lesion."  The  stomach  may  not  be  the  only  oi^an  afi'ected, 
and  it  is  probable  that  there  are  instances  in  which  liver, 
pancreas,  or  intestinal  glands  are  primarily  at  fault,  but  "why 
the  symptoms  of  dyspepsia  refer  chiefly  to  the  stomach  it  is 


not  difficnlt  to  nnderstand.  The  physiology  o{  digestion 
affords  lu  plaoable  gronnds  fbr  presuming,  that  the  details 
iriiich  liiatJngniflTi  this  orgsn  from  the  remainder  of  the  ali- 
mentaiy  canal — especially  its  ah^H,  its  aiie,  its  sitoatdon,  its 
office  and  the  peculiarities  of  innervation  associated  with 
diem — give  it  a  Idnd  of  paramount  importance;  and  render 
it,  in  the  main,  &r  more  sensible  to  varions  distmbing 
agencies,  and  far  more  disposed  to  betray  disturbance  by 
abnormal  phaiomena  (snch  as  pain,  vomiting,  or  flatulence) 
than  any  other  segment  of  the  digestive  tube.  So  that  even 
vere  pnrely  intestinal  dyspepsia  mnch  more  &equent  and 
important  than  it  seems  to  be,  the  study  of  gastric  dyspepsia 
would  still  be  the  best  means  of  approaching  its  consideration. 
Apart  from  the  frequent  secondary  involvement  of  the  stomach 
in  the  intestinal  variety,  the  symptomatolc^  of  dyspepsia  of 
both  kinds  would  be  best  studied  from  ita  moat  distinct  and 
accessible  side  In  this  respect,  indeed,  the  functional  de- 
rangements of  Gie  stomach  and  intestine  do  but  parallel  their 
atntctaral  diseases :  in  which  we  often  find  that  lesions, 
otherwise  precisely  identical,  are  betrayed  by  mnc^  more 
distinct  symptoms  when  located  in  the  stomach  than  in  the 
bowels;  and  that,  in  the  latter  situation,  they  are  some- 
tames  mistakenly  referred  to  the  stomach,  owing  to  those 
secondary  derangements  of  this  organ  which  they  are  liable 
to  exdta" 

The  caases  of  dyspepsia  in  the  lower  animals  are  &r  less 
varied  than  the  eanaes  of  a  similar  condition  in  the  human 
subject  They  may  be  classed  under  two  heads :  FiraUy, 
Giving  much  food  at  rare  intervals,  or  starving  an  animal  for 
scHoe  lime,  and  then  allowing  coarse  aliment  in  condderable 
quantilies ;  Secondly,  Indigestible  foods.  I  can  apeci:^ 
nnmerons  instances  of  great  practical  iuteiest^  Horses  &11 
out  of  condition  from  hnniedly  ciamming  their  stomachs. 
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and  imperfectly  nutsticatmg  their  oats.  Orer-waHc  induces 
dyspepsia.  Foab  and  calves  die  from  being  fed  on  copoos 
draughts  of  cold  milk,  morning  and  night  Cattle  are  seized 
with  a  morbid  appetite  and  dyspeptic  symptoms  on  poor 
lands. 

St/7nptoms. — In  the  horse  a  riiaring  coat,  dulness  at  work, 
emaciation,  vith  a  tucked-np  appearance  of  the  belly,  are 
amongst  the  most  apparent  signs  of  dyspepsia.  Tbe  frequent 
discharge  of  fetid  flatus,  the  presence  of  nndigested  food  in 
the  fceces,  and,  especially,  of  nncrosbed  oats,  &c.,  and  the 
occasional  appearance  of  griping  pains,  all  indicate  that  tlie 
digestive  organs  are  at  &nlt  In  cows  we  observe  a  diminished 
appetite,  and  a  desire  to  pick  up  and  swi^ow  dirt,  sand, 
lime,  &c  The  feeces  are  hard,  scanty,  and  coated  with 
nracns.  The  animal  Mis  out  of  condition,  and  the  secretion 
of  milk  is  very  poor  and  scanty.  For  the  Efymptoms  in  suck- 
ing animals,  see  the  description  of  diarrhoea  It  is  not  nn- 
ctonmon  to  observe  loosmess  of  the  bowels  from  imperfect 
action  of  the  stomach.  In  ruminants  and  in  carnivorous 
animals,  frequent  emctations,and  even  retclmig,are  symptoms 
of  the  dyspeptic  state. 

S^vatment. — Regulate  the  diet  according  to  the  animal. 
In  severe  cases  give  a  puigative,  and  follow  up  by  ii^ectiona 
Allow  ^e  most  easily  digested  food  in  small  quantities, 
rather  frequently.  When  tiie  appetite  has  failed  in  the 
horse,  I  have  found  that  equal  parts  of  bruised  coriander 
seeds  and  common  salt,  given  to  the  extent  of  about  an 
ounce  at  each  meal,  is  beneficial  The  common  salt  may,  in 
troublesome  cases,  be  superseded  by  carbonate  of  soda,  which 
stimulates  the  gastric  secretion  in  a  very  remarkable  manner. 
Do  not  try  too  many  medicines,  and  avoid  large  doses,  as  tixe 
irritable  and  disordered  stomach  is  apt  to  suffer  considerably 
frffln  injudicious  drugging.     Moderate  exercise  and  fresh 


UT  fkcQitate  treatment  considerably ;  and  grass  feeding 
animalB,  in  the  spring  or  summer  time,  are  often  restored 
by  grazing. 

Gabtbttis,  OB  Inflajhhatiox  of  the  Stomach. 

In  any  animal  may  this  disease  be  observed,  as  the  result 
of  irritant  poisons  being  swallowed,  bat  in  camivora  it  occa- 
sionally presents  itself  as  a  primary  disease  wi&out  any  such 
active  exciting  canse. 

Many  diseases  have  been  confoonded  with  this  one,  especi- 
ally in  our  herbivorous  quadrupeds,  but  in  the  latter  it  is 
extremely  rare,  and  almost  always  connected  with  inflamma- 
tion of  the  bowels.  Mr  Percival  says,  that  though  the  malady 
comes  rarely  under  the  veterinarian's  notice,  it  is  not  an  un- 
common disease,  "  for  every  practitioner  who  has  been  in  the 
habit  of  inspecting  the  stomachs  of  horses  after  death,  well 
knows  that  nothing  is  more  common  than  to  find  the  vascular 
gastric  membrane  reddened."  It  is,  however,  only  by  post- 
mortem examination  that  we  can  veriiy  that  an  animal  has 
been  killed  by  an  attack  of  gastritis;  and  as  some  coniiisiDn 
has  arisen  in  naming  diseases  from  an  imperfect  knowledge 
of  cadaveric  signs,  I  may  mention,  that  frequently  a  some- 
what brilliant  red  colour  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
stomach  is  to  be  attributed  to  turgescence  of  the  gastric 
glands,  and  there  may  be  patches  of  a  greyish  hue,  with 
appearance  of  tomefaction,  and  all  this  consistent  with  the 
most  perfectly  healthy  state.  It  is  only  when  there  is  free 
exudation  between  the  coats,  when  there  is  marked  ramified 
redness,  with  evident  stagnation  of  blood,  ecchymosis  and 
erosions,  that  inflammation  can  be  said  to  exist.  Sometimes 
the  mucous  membrane  is  coated  with  &lse  membranes. 
Sloughs  or  large  gangrenous  pat^es  and  perforations  of 
various  sizes  are  witnessed  in  cases  of  irritant  poisoning. 
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The  poison  which  has  caused  the  inflammation  is  osnally 
found  in  the  stomach,  or  adhering  to  its  coats. 

The  histoiy  of  the  case  is  often  necessary  for  practical 
purposes,  bub  the  qrmptoms  are  chatacteristic  in  cases  of 
poisoning.  The;  consist  in  nausea,  followed  by  vomiting  in 
the  smaller  animals,  and  speedily  attended  by  violent  colic  in 
all  The  horse  looks  round  to  left  flank,  crouches,  and  can- 
not stand  quiet  or  erect.  Pulse  becomes  quick,  and  though 
strong  at  first,  is  soon  feeble,  irregular,  or  indistinct  at  the 
jaw.  Thirst  is  sometimes  intolerable;  purging  ensues,  with 
violent  straining,  and  the  animal  becomes  very  languid.  The 
i^  and  ears  are  cold ;  partial  sweats  may  break  out  over 
the  body;  the  urine  becomes  high  coloured  and  scanty. 
Symptoms  of  stupor  or  unconsciousness  appear;  the  pupils 
are  dilated,  and  the  animal  sinks  paralytic,  or  with  convul- 
sive fits,  the  aufiering  from  abdominal  pains  being,  throughout 
the  whole  course  of  the  case,  most  intense. 

In  the  Veterinarian's  Vade-Mecum,  I  have  entered  at 
considerable  length  into  the  history  of  all  irritant  poisons, 
whether  animal,  v^etable,  or  mineral,  and  with  r^;ard  to 
the  foregoing  description  of  the  symptoms,  I  may  quote  from 
Dr  Brinton's  admirable  work  on  the  Diseaaes  of  the  Stomach 
inMan.  The  doctor  says :  "Of  course,  in  the  symptoms,  as  well 
as  the  lesions,  produced  by  these  agents,  there  is  much  that 
is  too  characteristic  or  specific  of  each  poison  to  be  included 
in  any  such  brief  outline.  The  concentration  of  the  particular 
agent,  its  solubility,  its  aflBnity  for  water,  its  chemical  action, 
its  solvent  efiect  on  the  tissues,  its  constitutional  action  after 
being  absorbed  into  ^le  blood,  its  attraction  or  determination 
to  a  particular  part  of  the  canal — can  greatly  modify  the 
symptoms  just  summed  up.  Hence,  quite  apart  from  tbe 
results  of  an  analysis,  they  generally  justify  a  conjecture  as 
to  the  poison  by  which  they  have  been  prodnced.    The  state 
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of  the  mondi  and  (Bsophagns,  the  date  of  access  of  the  pun, 
its  intensity,  the  nature  of  the  eabetaDces  vomited,  the  amount 
and  character  of  the  purging,  may  thug  assist  our  diagnosis. 
It  is  equally  obvious,  tiiat  even  the  more  general  or  consti- 
tutional symptoms  require  a  cu^ifiil  study;  aod  can  only  be 
regarded  as  typcal  under  certain  limitations.  Thus,  tiie 
prostration  which  ends  life  is  often  produced  by  a  concurrence 
of  at  least  three  causes:  (I)  the  constitutional  action  of  the 
poison;  (2)  the  depth  or  extent  of  the  lesion  it  has  produced; 
and  (3)  the  destruction  of  an  organ  essential  to  life — three 
causes,  of  which  idiopathic  gastritis,  even  if  acute,  would 
rarely  afTord  more  than  the  last  and  most  chronia" 

The  causes  of  gastritis  must  be  referred  to  more  particu- 
larly before  we  can  hope  to  establish  any  mies  for  treatment. 

A  nimal  Irritants. — A  mixture  of  naphtha  and  fish  oil  has 
been  known  to  produce  acute  gastritis  in  cattle,  with  symp- 
toms of  great  pain,  foaming  at  the  mouth,  &&  Cantharides 
given  incautiously  in  large  doses,  and  made  into  a  ball,  have 
caused  infiammation  of  IJie  stomach  in  the  horse.  Souse, 
used  sometimes  as  a  quack  medicine  for  horses,  or  given  to 
pigs,  may  prove  poisonous,  and  kills  by  inducing  inflamma- 
tion of  the  stomach  and  nervous  symptoms.  Its  action  ap- 
pears due  to  an  animal  principle,  from  the  meat  or  fish  steqwd 
in  brine,  as  well  as  to  the  Irritant  effects  of  common  salt 

Mouldy  bread,  oils  of  tar  and  turpentine,  savin  in  large 
doses,  many  of  the  ranunculacete  and  of  the  spnrgeworts, 
creosote  and  aloes,  in  over-doses,  are  amongst  the  vegetable 
irritanta  which  have  been  most  frequently  productive  of 
gastritis. 

Of  the  metallic  irritants,  arsenic,  bi-chloride  of  mercury, 
calomel,  salts  of  copper,  and  iron  have  most  frequently 
induced  gastric  disease.  In  the  dog,  however,  violent  and 
persistent  irritation  of  the  stomach  is  caused  most  frequently 


b;  abuse  in  the  administration  of  emetics — eepecially  of  the 
potaaaio-tartrate  of  antimony. 

Snlphuric  acid,  nitric  acid,  oxalic  add,  the  canstic  idkalies, 
ammooiit  and  its  carbonates,  nitre,  sulplates  of  soda  and  mag- 
nesia, common  salt,  pboq)horus  and  jwepantions  of  iodine 
are  amongst  the  rum-tnetaUic  irritanta  most  likely  to  occasion 
gastric  inflammation  in  the  domestic  ■."imalH 

Treatment — The  causes  of  gastritis  indicate  that  little 
benefit  can  be  derived  from  the  usual  remedies  employed  in 
inflammatory  disease,  and  blood-letting  is  always  dangerous. 
The  poison  must  be  tbiown  out  of  the  system,  or  its  effects 
neutralized.  Antidotes  must  be  employed  for  each  special 
case  Even  simple  water  may  be  dangerous,  either  in  increas- 
ing ihB  potency  of  the  irritant,  as  in  cases  of  sulphuric  acid 
poisoning,  or  bastening  absorption,  as  in  gastritis  from  varioos 
salta  Lime,  white  of  egg,  demulcents — such  as  linseed  t«a, 
&c. — are  of  great  service  in  many  instances.  Counter-irri- 
tation, purgatives  given  with  caution,  injections,  emetics  in 
camivora,  are  all  means  which  are  useful  and  require  judg- 
ment in  their  use.  Often,  the  relief  of  pain  by  opium, 
or  the  support  afforded  by  a  mild  stimulant,  may  preserve  life. 

Qastritis  in  the  dog  has  been  specially  noticed  by  all 
writers  on  the  diseases  of  this  animal,  and  specif  menticm  is 
made  of  the  animal's  disposition  to  lie  on  its  belly  against  the 
cold  floor;  of  an  amdons  expression,  great  thirst,  violent 
fever,  cold  extremities,  &c.  I  have  repeatedly  seen  these 
symptoms  relieved  by  warm  baths,  clysters,  and  minute  doses 
of  dilute  prussic  acid;  but  a  &r  more  characteristic  disease  is 

Oastbobbh(ea,  OB  Cata£bh  of  the  Stomach  in  the  Dog. 
This  malady  usually  arises  from  a  severe  attack  of  indi- 
gestion, and  especially  when  a  dog  is  exposed  to  cold  and  wet, 
thonj^  usually  pampered  and  carefully  housed. 
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Symptoms. — A  hot  nose,  blood-shot  eyes,  and  loss  of  app»j 
tite,  are  associated  with  efforte  to  vomit,  which  are  usaaUy 
inefiTectnaL  Abdominal  pain  is  sometimes  severe,  and  ihere 
is  obstinate  constipation.  In  the  course  of  twenty-four  hours, 
the  retching,  which  continues,  is  attended  with  the  discharge 
of  an  abundant  and  dense  mucus,  often  tinged  with  bile. 
The  pulse  becomes  small,  feeble,  and  very  frequent ;  Uie  bowels 
may  have  responded  to  the  action  of  a  dose  of  physic,  but 
without  relieving  the  gastric  irritation,  and  straiuit^  accom- 
panies the  dischai^  of  fteces.  Blood  is  discharged  both  by 
the  mouth  and  anus,  and,  unless  soon  relieved,  the  animal 
dies. 

Warm  baths,  a  mustard  poultice  over  the  abdomen,  and 
the  administration  of  dilute  hydrocyanic  acid,  in  doses  of 
from  two  to  three  drops,  ^ven  in  water  or  a  little  wine, 
relieve  the  animal  In  that  stage  of  the  disease,  when  con- 
siderable prostration  Is  observed,  I  have  seen  great  good 
from  the  occasion^  administration  of  wiue  and  spirits  of  nitric 
ether. 

Intestinal  Digestion. 

When  the  food  has  nndeigone  such  changes  as  occur  within 
the  true  stomach,  it  is  gradually  forced  through  the  pylorus, 
and  subjected  to  further  processes  within  the  intestine. 

Intestine. — The  term  is  applied  to  that  portion  of  the 
alimentary  canal  extending  between  the  pylorus  and  anus, 
destined  for  the  temporary  retention  of  the  chymous 
mass,  so  ^t  its  nutrient  parts  may  be  absorbed,  whilst 
its  more  solid  indigestible  constituents  are  collected  for  ex- 
cretion. 

The  intestine  occupies  by  &r  the  greatest  part  of  the 
abdominal  cavity,  but  varies  in  size  and  length  in  different 
domestic  animals.     It  is  always  short  in  camivorous  animals. 
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being  four  times  the  length  of  the  body  in  the  cat,  whereas 
it  attains  extraordinary  dimenaions  in  herbivorom  quadru- 
peds, measuring  27  times  die  length  of  the  body  in  the  sheep 
and  goat,  20  times  in  the  oz,  12  in  the  horse,  11  in  the  ass 
and  mule,  15  in  the  dromedary,  and  again  only  6  in  the  di^ 
as  a  flesh-feeding  animal 

Not  only  the  attachments,  but  also  the  shape  of  the  iDtes- 
tine,  vary  at  different  parts  of  ita  course,  so  that  it  has  been 
deemed  necessaiy  to  divide  it,  either  arbitrarily  or  at  natural 
demarcatioQa  Thus  we  speak  of  the  small  and  large  intes- 
tine, the  two  being  separated  naturally  by  a  marked  change 
in  (Urection,  size,  and  conformation. 

Small  Intestine. — This,  the  smallest  tJthoiigh  longest,  is 
also  t^e  first  portion  of  the  intestinal  tube,  extending  &om 
the  pylorus  to  its  sudden  termination  into  the  laige  intes- 
tine. In  it  the  food  is  subjected  to  the  modifying  influence 
of  important  secretions,  Trbereby  its  natritive  parts  are  fitted 
for  absorption  by  the  vessels  iriuch  for  this  purpose  are 
arranged  in  this  portion  of  tim  intestinal  track. 

The  small  intestine  has  been  divided  into  three  parts :  this 
dassificatioB  is,  hovever,  purely  conventional  Since  it  does 
not  recognise  anatomical  differences  for  its  basis,  it  might 
justly  be  presumed  that  this  distinctitm  c^  human  anatomists 
exhibited  txseea  of  imperfection,  even  when  applied  to  the 
frame  of  man.  Such  being  the  case,  it  is  no  matter  of  sur- 
prise that,  in  referring  the  distinction  to  the  intestinal  canal 
of  animals,  the  incongruities  of  the  syet^n  should  be  still 
more  apparent 

Extending  from  the  pylorus,  the  first  portion  is  termed 
the  duodenum,  from  its  being  oonsidered  as  twelve  fingers' 
breadth  in  length:  it  is,  however,  extended  round  to  ibe  left 
side  of  the  spine,  posteriorly  to  Uie  anterior  mesenteric  aiteiy. 
^10  ^i'id]^'  or  floatdog  portifm  of  gut  takes  the  name  of 
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jejimam,  and  the  third  or  ctecal  pardon  is  distmctively 
desigiuted  ileum. 

The  iTeum  is,  on  the  whole,  the  narrowest  portion  of  tiie 
small  inteetine,  bnt  the  thickest  in  its  coats. 

Haviiig  now  specially  to  describe  the  strnctnre  of  the  small 
intestine,  it  may  be  taken  as  a  whole,  merely  alloding  to 
local  peculiarities. 

This  portion  of  tiie  alimentuy  canal  hae  four  coats,  i,t., 
peritoneal,  muscnlar,  cellular,  and  internal  mucous. 

The  first,  or  peritoneal,  has  nothing  of  peculiar,  beyond  its 
enclosing  a  littie  triangular  space  all  along  the  upper  attached 
border  of  the  gut.  The  looseness  of  the  peritoneal  fblds 
attaching  the  small  intestine  is  very  marked:  and  Colin 
notes,  tiiat  the  mesentery  is  proportionately  larger  in  young 
than  in  adnit  quadrupeds,  so  that  the  gradual  shortening  of 
this  explains  ^e  spontaneous  reduction  of  ezomphalus  or 
umbilical  hernia  in  colts. 

The  second,  or  muscular,  coat  is  mostly  devdoped  at  the 
commencement  of  the  duodenum  and  terminating  pcniion  of 
the  ileum.  It  consista  of  white  involuntary  fibres,  arranged 
so  as  to  form  an  outer  longitudinal  layer  and  an  inner  cir- 
cular one,  both  of  which  completely  encircle  the  intestine. 

The  third,  or  cellular,  coat  is  similar  to  that  (rf  the  stomach, 
in  being  disposed  in  two  layers,  so  as  to  connect  the  three 
coats  together.  It  is  especially  condensed  on  the  inner  sur- 
face of  the  muscnlar  coat,  so  as  to  take  the  appearance  of  a 
fibrous  tunic  attached  to  the  mucous  lining  by  loose  cellular 
tissue. 

The  fourth,  or  mucous,  coat  is  thin,  having  a  velvety 
appearance,  due  to  villi,  peculiarly  small  in  the  intestines  of 
the  horse,  bnt  remarkably  developed  in  other  animals,  espeei- 
aUy  camivora  and  fishes.  The  villi  may  be  seen  by  a  pocket 
lens,  on  a  well-washed  piece  of  intestinal  mucous  membrane. 
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And  betweoi  them  are  Been  iiiimeroaB  fanmina,  wliicli  are 
the  openings  of  tabular  gUnds,  known  w  the  crypts  of 
Lieberkneho. 

In  addition  to  the  tabular  glands,  by  diseectiug,  (rom 
without,  the  mnscnlar  from  the  mncoos  coat,  lining  the  com- 
mencement of  the  dnodennm,  we  find  clustere  of  vedclee 
similar  to  the  vesicular  stmcture  of  the  aalivary  and  pan- 
creatio  glands.  These  form  distinct  layers  provided  with 
docta  which  open  on  the  free  Bur&ce  of  the  memlffane;  and 
Dr  Todd  states  that  Stunner's  glands,  or,  as  he  calls  them, 
the  daodenal,  are  more  developed  in  the  horse  than  in  any 
other  animal  he  has  hitherto  examined  them  in. 


We  have  next  to  treat  of  the  solitary  glands — gUndulas 
solitarite — peculiar  and  rather  scanty  bodies,  visible  at  various 
parts  of  the  small  intestine.  These  are  vesicular,  and  without 
any  opening  when  in  the  perfect  state,  surronnded  by  villous 
processes  and  Lieberkttehnian  follicles.  Some  of  the  villi 
also  project  &om  Uie  surface  of  the  so-called  glands,  which 
are  most  apparent  when  distended  with  secretion. 

About  the  second  half  of  the  jejunum,  and  along  the 
whole  of  the  ileum,  we  see  longitudinal  patches,  varying  from 
half  an  inch  to  even  three  inches  in  length,  scattered  all  over, 
but  more  eepedaUy  sitiiated  near  the  superitH-  or  attached 
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border  of  the  small  intestine,  which  is  contrary  to  the  fanltj 
description  of  some  recent  authors.  These  patches,  distin- 
guished as  Peyer's  glands  or  patches,  also  as  Agminated 
glands — Grlandnlse  agminate  seu  aggregatse — consist  of  an 
accumulation  of  smsJl  bodies,  each  resembling  a  glanduU 
solitaria  in  miniature,  being  also  destitute  of  a  natural  aper- 
tura  Colin  (ioc  cit)  states  Uiat  they  are  first  seen  at  a 
distance  of  abont  six  feet  and  a  half  fixna  the  pylorus,  and 
the  least  number  of  them  he  has  ever  counted  has  been  102, 
whilst  the  utmost  has  been  1 58. 

The  mucous  membrane  of  the  small  intestine  is  thrown 
into  folds  at  different  parts,  which  are  transverse,  and  scal- 
loped near  the  pylorus,  whilst  in  other  parts  they  are  mostly 
longitudinal;  these  are  all  temporary  folda  There  is 
no  snch  urangement  as  the  ralvulse  conniventes  in  the 
small  intestines  of  the  horse,  though  recent  writers  hare 
described  them.  About  five  inches  &om  the  pylorus,  at 
the  superior  border  of  the  duodenum,  is  a  semicircular 
fold,  which,  if  elevated,  admits  of  the  finger  being  thrust 
behind  it  into  the  wide  biliary  duct  The  opening  of  the 
pancreatic  duct  is  also  visible  beneath  this  fold,  but  it  is  not 
so  capacious  as  the  one  last  mentioned. 

Large  IrUestme. — The  large  intestine  constitutes  the  ter- 
minating portion  of  the  alimentary  canal,  being  remarkably 
more  developed  in  soUpedes  than  in  any  other  of  our  domes- 
tic quadrupeds.  It  occupies  the  greater  part  of  the  abdom^, 
and  most  of  it  is  loose,  whilst  its  shape  and  other  peculiari- 
ties vaiy  considerably  at  different  points. 

It  is  divided  into  three  parts — coecum,  colon,  and  rectum — 
the  precise  extent  of  each  being  defined  by  special  anatomi- 
cal characters.     (See  Fig.  92.) 

The  structure  of  the  large  intestine  does  not  vary  es- 
sentially from   that   of  the  small,  as  it  possesses  the  four 
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coats — i  e.,  peritoneal,  mnscnkr,  cellular,  and  internal 
nrncous. 

The  peritoDeal  tonic  fbrnu  an  entire  coTering  to  the  laj^ 
intestine,  with  the  exc^titm  of  the  superior  surface  of  the 
traBsverse  colon — ^whicfa  is  in  contact  with  the  pancreas — 
and  the  temunating  portion  of  the  rectum.  The  bands  by 
which  it  unites  the  intestine  to  other  parts  hare  been  already 
described.  In  addition  to  the  peritoneum  forming  an  entire 
covering,  at  the  attached  matgiu  of  the  flexures  of  the  colon, 
it  constitutes  folds  loaded  with  fitt,  varying  in  width  in  different 
parts,  and  clustered  so  as  to  have  deserved  the  name  of  ap- 
pendices eptploicfe. 

The  muscular  coat  of  the  large  intestine  is  difierently  de- 
veloped in  various  parts.  Its  fibres  are  of  the  plain  variety, 
and  arranged  in  two  orders.  The  outer  longitudinal  set  is 
scanty  in  some  parts,  but  in  others  forma  the  longitudinal 
bands  above  alluded  ta  These  are  shorter  than  the  actual 
length  of  tlie  gut  itself,  so  as  efiectually  to  pucker  it  The 
number  of  longitudinal  bands  varies  from  one  to  four  in  the 
various  parts  of  the  gut,  and  tbe  shape  and  breadth  of  the  lat- 
ter is  not  everywhere  tbe  sam«.  The  longitudinal  fibres  are 
abundant  in  the  rectum,  but  they  oily  form  bands  in  the  an- 
terior two-thirds,  as  posteriorly  to  this  they  uniformly  surround 
the  intestine^  The  inner  layer  of  fibres  encircles  the  whole  of 
the  latter,  being  thickest  towards  the  apex  of  the  caecum,  as 
well  as  in  the  single  colon  and  rectum :  at  the  end  of  the 
latter  the  internal  sphincter  ani  is  formed  by  an  accumula- 
tion of  the  circular  fibres.  The  circular  fibres  of  the  colon 
are  engaged  in  fomung  the  ileo-colic  valve,  hereafter  to  be 
described. 

The  cellular  coat  of  ^e  large  intestine  resembles  that  of 
the  smaU,  only  it  is  not  so  abundant,  except  at  the  terminating 
portion  of  the  rectum,  where  it  is  much  more  developed. 
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The  mnixniB  tining  of  the  Urge  inteBtine  is  continuous 
anteriorly  with  that  of  the  ilenm,  postenorly  with  the  common 
iote^ameni  It  is  thin,  more  or  less  coated  with  mncos, 
scantier  in  ^^ds  than  in  the  small  intestine,  but  the  ori- 
fices of  the  Lieberknehnian  crypte  are  more  apparent,  owing 
to  the  snr&ce  here  being  destitnte  of  villL  Saccular  recesses, 
more  or  lees  cspacions,  exist  in  the  membrane  lining  Uie  large 
intestine.  The  difference  in  degree  of  vasctdarity  gives  rise 
to  difference  in  the  coloitr  of  the  maeons  coat  in  various  por- 
ticos of  the  gnt:  thna,  th^  lining  the  ctecnm  is  generally 
more  deeply  c<donred  than  that  of  the  colon,  whilst  the  rectal 
mncoQS  membrane  is  more  vaecnlar,  and  hence  redder  than 
the  colic  or  c«ecal  one. 

At  the  tenmnation  of  the  ileom  is  the  ileo-colic  or 
Ueo-ccecal  valve,  whkh  is  constitated  of  two  folds  of  mucous 
membrane,  almost  parallel  to  each  other,  and  horizontal,  leav- 
ing between  them  an  elliptical  orifice  when  partially  drawn 
asunder.  The  folds  consist  of  the  circular  fibres  of  ^e  intes- 
tine lined  on  tiie  inner  or  ileac  aide  by  the  viUous  membrane 
of  the  small,  whilst  on  the  ctecal  and  colic  side  Uiey  are 
covered  by  Uie  mucous  membrane  proper  to  the  large  intes- 
tin&  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  thovgh  muscular  fibres 
partly  enter  into  the  construction  of  the  valve,  its  effi- 
ciency is  explicable  on  purely  mechanical  grounds,  as  proved 
by  the  &ct,  that  it  ia  competent  in  the  dead  bo<^. 

The  anus  is  the  outlet  of  the  intestine,  which  is  perfectly 
closed,  except  during  the  evacuation  of  feculent  matters,  and 
is  made  perceptible  externally  by  the  elevation  of  the  tail, 
bong  situated  in  a  space  bounded  superiorly  by  the  sacmm 
and  coccyx,  Uterally  by  the  ischial  tuberosities,  and  inferiorly 
by  the  urethra  in  the  male  and  vulva  in  the  female. 

It  is  lined  within  by  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  rectum, 
which  is  loose  and  of  a  marked  red  ccdour.    Its  external 
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covering  is  of  comtnon  integnment,  deetitote  of  hairs.  Lying 
between  the  skin  and  mucous  membtane  are  two  circohu' 
muscles,  whose  office  it  is  to  keep  the  anus  closed  and  prev^e 
constant  evacuation  of  feeces,  whilst  there  are  other  muscular 
appendages  situated  externally  to  these,  destined  either  to 
elevat«  or  retract  the  anus;  being  evidently  antagonistic  to  the 
sphincters. 

The  internal  sphincter  ani  is  in  contact  with  the  attached 
surface  of  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane,  and  sepaTat«d 
from  the  int^ument  by  the  external  ona  It  is  constituted 
of  the  pale  circular  fibres  of  the  got,  but  towards  its  free  edge 
certain  coloured  fibres  are  apparent  on  it 

The  external  sphincter  is  situated  outside  the  internal  on^ 
and  within  the  anal  integument :  it  is  circular,  and  composed 
of  red  fibres,  attached  superiorly  under  the  first  coccygeal 
bone,  and  inferiorly  its  fibres  blend  in  the  male  subject  in  the 
accelerator  tirinee  and  triangularis  penis,  and  in  the  female 
with  the  constrictor  vaginie. 

The  levatores  ani  are  two  pale  muscles,  attached  on  each 
side  of  the  first  bones  of  the  tail,  and  spreading  downwards 
and  forwards  on  to  the  rectum,  form  an  attachment  for  the 
internal  sphincter,  and  blending  with  the  longitudinal  fibres, 
so  as  to  increase  t^e  thickness  of  the  muscular  coat  of  the 
rectum  The  action  of  these  muscles  must  be  that  of  elevating 
the  anus  and  shortening  the  rectum  from  before  backwards. 

The  retractors  proper  to  the  anus  are  one  on  each  sdde 
attached  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  articular  extremity  of  the 
ischium.  Extending  &om  before  backwards,  and  rather  up- 
wards, they  blend  with  the  external  sphincter.  Their  action 
is  obviously  that  of  retracting  the  anal  opening. 

In  ruminants  the  intestine  is  not  so  capacious  as  in  the 
horse,  and  a  singular  arrangement  is  notaced  in  them,  as  seen 
in  the  subjoined  Fig.  93. 
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The  Btnall  intestine,  B  B  B,  is  attached  to  dte  free  mai^ 
of  a  peritoneal  fold,  and  within  the  latter — the  Urge  intestine 
or  colon  coils  being  only  free  at  its  blind  head  or  coecum,  £, 
and  at  the  end,  H,  or  rectum. 


In  the  d(^  there  is  but  slight  difference  in  the  size  of  the 
large  and  small  intestine,  and  they  are  distinguished  where 
they  merge  into  each  other  by  a  very  small  ctecum. 

The  foregoing  technical  descriptions  of  the  intestinal  cana) 
bare  appeared  to  me  necessary,  in  order  that  many  of  the 
obseirations  may  be  nnderstood  in  treating  of  the  functions 
and  diseases  of  this  region. 

The  mucous  membrane  with  its  numerous  glands,  yields 
an  abundant  secretion,  which  has  been  studied  in  the  horse, 
with  great  care,  by  M.  Colin. 
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The  layers  t^  membrane  which  attach  the  stomach  intee- 
tine,  liver,  and  apleea  together,  constitate,  what  is  called  by 
anatomiBts,  the  omentom.  This  is  a  very  abandant  expansion 
of  serous  membrane,  loaded  with  fiat,  in  cattle  and  sheep  fed 
for  the  batcher,  and  known  to  the  latter  by  the  name  of 
caul     It  is  the  portion  covering  the  intestine,  and  which  is 
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very  delicate,  with  &  reticulated  aspect,  in  part  due  to  streaks 
of  fat  that  the  latter  name  is  applied  to.  In  the  annexed 
Fig,  Si,  two  distinct  folds  are  seen.  The  lesser,  a,  or  gastro- 
hepadc  omentum  attaclung  the  stomach  to  the  liver,  and  the 
larger,  6,  c,  or  gastro-coUc  omestom,  divided  into  the  part 
attaching  the  stomach  to  the  spleen  or  gastro-splenio  omen- 
tum; b,  and  the  part  proceeding  from  the  stomach  to  the 
colon;  c,  or  gastro-colic  omentum.  The  large  and  small 
omentum  form  with  the  stomach,  doodenttm,  liver,  and  colon, 
a  ponch  or  omental  sac,  which  can  only  be  penetrated  close 
to  the  liver  behind  the  small  intestine,  where  there  is  an 
aperture  called  the  foramen  of  Winslow. 

The  omentum,  forming  a  sac  into  which  the  contents  of 
the  stomach  drop  when  the  latter  oigan  is  roptnred,  has 
been  rather  struigely  believed  to  be  destined  to  retain  the 
food,  and  prevent  its  entering  the  general  peritoneal  cavity 
in  cases  of  ruptured  stomach.  This  is  evidently  absurd,  and 
Professor  Dick  has  suggested,  with  more  show  of  reason, 
that  the  abundant  omentum  of  our  domestic  quadrupeds  is 
"  entirely  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  motion  of  the 
digestive  organs,  and  that  the  difference  which  is  found  in , 
regard  to  its  size  is  owing  to  the  peculiarities  of  the  digestive 
apparatus  in  the  different  species  of  animals,  where  sach 
variety  of  it  is  found."  It  no  donbt  extends  the  serous  sur- 
&ce,  and  increases  the  amount  of  secretion. 

To  the  practical  man  a  knowledge  of  the  disposition  of  the 
omentum,  the  construction  of  the  omental  sac,  and  the  posi- 
tion of  the  foramen  of  Winslow,  are  of  importance  in  connec- 
tion with  the  history  of  hemite,  &a,  which  are  observed  in 
the  domestic  animals. 
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TheLiteb. 
The  liver,  tihe  largest  gland  in  the  body,  is  shown  at  Fig. 
91,  and  its  form  in  the  ox  is  seen  below  (Fig.  96.) 


It  is  divided  into  several  lobes,  and  receives  through  a 
large  vein  (the  veTia  porta)  the  whole  of  the  blood  returning 
from  the  intestine  towards  the  heart 

One  important  function  is  connected  with  the  changes  in 
the  blood,  enriched  by  the  recent  products  of  digestion,  but 
the  purpose  it  serves_^in  connection  with  the  changes  of  food  in 
the  alimentary  canal  is  due  to  the  gall  or  bile  which  it 


The  Bile. 
Although  this  secretion  is  undoubtedly  one  <tf  the  most  im- 
portant in  the  body,  and  the  means  of  obtuning  it  in  a  state 
of  purity  are  greater  than  is  the  case  with  most  of  the  other 
secretions,  its  chemical  composition  has  only  lately  been 


satdsfoctorily  inTeetigated,  and  its  physiology  is  still  almost 
ignored.  The  bile  is  obtained  in  a  state  of  purity  trom  the 
gall-bladder  of  an  animal  recently  killed,  or  by  means  of  a 
biliary  fistula  from  the  living  animals.  The  dog  is  usually 
selected  for  this  operation,  for  the  reasons  we  mentioned 
when  speaking  of  gastric  fistulEe,  viz.,  the  smaU  risk  of  peri- 
toneal inflammation.  An  incision  three  or  four  inches  long, 
is  made  in  the  linea  alba,  commencing  at  the  xyphoid  car- 
tilage, and  the  peritoneum  having  been  carefully  divided, 
the  liver  is  raised,  when  the  gall-bladder  comes  into  view. 
TTiis,  seized  with  a  pair  of  forceps,  and  drawn  to  the  surface, 
the  cystic  and  hepatic  ducts  are  seen  joining  to  form  the 
common  bile  dnct  (ductus  communis  choledocus)  which  is 
easily  seen  entering  the  duodenum.  Two  ligatures  are  then 
passed  around  this  duct,  one  being  placed  as  near  the  gut  as 
possible,  the  other  near  the  origin  of  the  duct.  The  portion 
between  the  two  ligatures  is  cut  out 

The  gall-bladder  is  now  fixed  to  the  anterior  part  of  the 
wound  by  means  of  metallic  sutures,  and  then  opened  suffi- 
ciently to  admit  the  little  finger.  The  rest  of  the  wound  is 
closed  by  metallic  sutures — tlie  quilled  suture  ia  perhaps  the 
besi  Care  must  be  taken  to  bring  the  wound  in  the  muscles 
t(^^her  before  sewing  up  that  of  the  skin.  After  the  opera- 
tion a  wide  roller  is  passed  around  the  belly  of  the  dog,  a 
hole  being  made  in  it  to  allow  the  escape  of  the  bile.  If 
matters  proceed  satisfactorily,  the  wound  in  the  abdominal 
vail  heals,  except  where  the  opening  in  the  gall-bladder  be- 
comes adherent  Through  this  all  the  bile  secreted  by  the 
liver  leaves  the  body,  and  may  be  collected  by  a  suitable  ap- 
paratus. The  bile  ia  a  slightly  viscid  liquid,  generally  of  a 
greenish  colour,  possessing  an  intensely  bitter  taste,  and  a 
somewhat  fragrant  odour.  Its  specific  gravity  is,  according 
to  lichmau,  about  1-02.     Its  reaction  ia  either  neutral  or  very 


feebly  dkalina  When  it  is  filtered  eo  as  to  separate  mucus,  it 
does  Dot  decompose,  and  can  be  kept  for  a  long  period  of  tome. 
The  chemistry  of  bile  was  loDg  inrolved  in  the  greatest 
obscurity,  as  it  is  a  fluid  vhich,  under  the  influence  of  re- 
agents, is  very  easily  decomposed,  and  many  substances  which 
are  the  products  of  such  decomposition  were  OHtstdeFed  as 
essential  constituents  of  it  We  mainly  ove  our  knovledge 
of  the  composition  of  bile  to  the  researches  of  Strecber. 

The  bile  contains  about  1 6  per  cent  of  solid  constituents ; 
these  consist  of  resinous  acids  combined  wiUi  aoda,  of  colour* 
ing  matter,  of  cholesterine,  neutral  &ts,  besides  certain  mineral 
matters. 

Bile  Acids. — If  we  examine  the  bile  of  the  ox  we  shall 
find  that  it  contains  two  very  remarkable  acids,  the  one  crys- 
taliizable,  the  other  uon-ciystallizable ;  to  the  first  the  name 
glykochoHc  acid  is  given,  to  the  second  that  of  taurocholic 
acid;  these  acids  are  found  in  the  bile  of  most  animals, 
though  not  of  all  They  are  .obtained  by  evaporating  bile 
to  dryness  in  a  water  bath,  making  an  alcoholic  extract,  and 
then  adding  a  large  excess  of  ether.  A  bulky  white  pre<upi' 
tate  falls,  which  consists  of  glykocholate  and  taurocholate 
of  soda.  This  soon  assumes  a  resinous  appearance,  and  in  a 
few  hours  crystals  shoot  np,  these  are  glykocholate  of  soda, 
and  the  uncrystallizable  portion  consists  ctf  tanrocholate  of 
soda. 

If  the  ether  be  poured  off,  the  |vecipitates  dissolved  in 
water,  and  acetate  of  lead  added,  glykocholate  of  lead  is  pre- 
cipitated; if  the  precipitate  bo  now  separated  by  filtration, 
and  sub-acetate  of  lead  (3  Pbo,  C^  Hg  0,)  added  to  the 
clear  liquid  which  filters  through,  a  white  precipitate  of 
taurocholate  of  lead  &Us.  From  the  two  lead  salts,  glyko- 
cholic  and  taurocholic  acid  can  respectively  bo  obtained,  by 
suspending  them  in  water,  and  passing  a  current  of  sulphur- 


etted  hydtt^en  throngli  it  These  two  scide  ore  foimd  in 
the  bile  combined  with  eoda. 

Glykocbolate  of  soda  has  the  formala  Na  0,  Cn  H^  NOu. 
If  g^ykocholic  add  be  boiled  with  a  dilate  solntion  of 
potash,  it  is  decomposed  into  cholic  acid  and  glycine,  hence 
its  name. 

Taniocholio  acid  contains  sulphur,  and  has  the  composition 
On  Ht(  NSj  Oit;  its  sods  salt  is  not  crystallizable 

The  biliaiy  acids  of  the  d<^  differ  from  those  of  the  oz,  in 
that  neither  of  them  is  precipitated  by  acetate  of  lead,  whereas 
both  are  precipitated  by  sub-acetate  of  lead. 

The  pig's  bile  contains  no  ciystallizable  substance,  the 
«ther  precipitete  being  entirely  resinous  in  appearance. 

The  colouring  matter  of  the  bile,  called  biliTerdine,  has 
been  little  studied,  and  we  do  not  even  know  approximatively 
its  proportion  in  the  bila  The  bile  of  most  of  the  camirora 
has  a  yellow  colour;  that  of  the  herbivora  a  green.  There 
appear  to  be  two  varieties  of  colouring  matter,  vi2.,  a  brown 
and  a  green ;  the  former  seems  to  be  converted  into  the  latter, 
if  the  bile  remains  in  the  gall-bladder. 

Gholesterine  is  a  constant  constituent  of  die  bile,  and  it 
appears  to  be  kept  in  solution  by  the  taurocholates. 

The  mineral  ingredients  of  bile  are  chloride  of  sodiom, 
phosjdiate  of  soda,  carbonate  of  soda,  phosphate  of  lime,  and 
magnesia. 

TesUfor  Bile  are  two  in  number.  The  one  consists  in 
the  actjoa  of  nitric  acid,  which  causes  it  to  assume  a  variety 
of  cohmrs,  viz.,  green,  violet,  red,  and  yellow;  it  is  tinsatas- 
fiustory,  however,  as  it  only  proves  the  existence  of  bile 
colouring  matter,  which  it  causes  to  assume  these  varieties 
of  colour.  The  other  test,  generally  known  by  the  name  of 
Pettenkofer's  test,  is  much  more  satis&ctory,  as  it  demon- 
strates the  existence  of  one  or  both  bile-acids.    It  consists  in 


the  addition  of  &  drop  or  two  of  a  8olnti(m  of  cane  sogar  to 
the  liquid  suspected  to  contain  bile.  Solphnric  acid  is  then 
added  to  the  extent  of  abont  one-third  of  the  portioo  of  the 
liquid  which  is  being  tested.  A  violet  and  red  tint  ia  then 
gradually  produced  if  bile  be  present 

The  function  of  the  bile  in  digestion  is,  as  we  have  already 
said,  still  involved  in  the  greatest  obscurity.  Some  have 
considered  that  it  is  simply  excrementitious,  and  have  sup- 
ported their  opinion  by  the  fact  of  animals  with  biliary  fistulie 
living  for  an  almost  indefinite  period,  altbou^  no  lule  reaches 
the  intestine,  provided  the  quantity  of  food  supplied  be  suf- 
ficient. 

The  quantity  of  bile  bears  a  certain  proportion  to  the 
wagbt  of  the  body  in  all  animals,  and  is  very  much  affected 
by  the  qnuitity  of  food  taken. 

Colin  has  drawn  .tiie  following  condnsions  from  Ms  experi- 
ments in  the  horse.  Ittly,  That  the  bili^  secretion  is  o(m- 
tinnons,  whether  the  animals  are  operated  upon  during  ^e 
process  of  digestion,  or  have  been  &sting.  Smdit/,  That  this 
secretion  is  not  subject  to  the  variable  activity  which  is 
observed  with  r^srd  to  the  salivary  and  pancreatic  fltud& 
Srdly,  That  this  tnnction  is  slowest  when  digestion  is  most 
disturbed,  and  animals  grow  weaker  after  the  operation. 
ithly,  For  three  or  four  hours  after  a  fistula  has  been  made 
in  the  horse,  the  secretion  amounts  to  250  or  300  grammes, 
eo  that  in  twenty-four  hours  a  horse  would  secrete  about 
6000  grammes,  or  twelve  pounds  weight  otfdy.  The  bile 
appears  always  to  possess  the  same  character,  the  some 
degree  of  consistence,  of  fluidity,  the  same  colour  and 
reaction. 

For  every  pound  weight  of  the  entire  body,  there  is  accreted 
in  the  dog  140  grains  of  bile,  in  the  sheep  178.  These 
respectively  containing  6'712  grains,  and   9408   grains  of 


bile  8(^d&  If  we  constder  the  quantity  of  bile  secreted  by 
the  liver,  we  most  come  to  the  conclnsion  tbat,  although  per- 
haps not  an  eaaential,  it  etiH  must  play  an  important  part  in 
the  fnnetimi  of  digestion. 

When  bile  is  added  to  the  matters  disstdved  by  gastric 
juice,  it  stops  the  process  of  digestion,  and  exerting  an  anti- 
septic  action,  they  may  be  kept  for  a  long  time  without  under- 
going a  further  change;  it,  moreover,  precipitatee  the  albumi- 
noid substances  which  have  been  dissolved.  It  appears  likdy 
that  the  bile,  whose  action  is  intermediate  between  gastric  and 
intestinal  digestion,  arrests  the  former  entirely,  while  it  pre- 
cipitates the  alimentary  matters  on  the  coats  (^  the  intestine, 
there  to  be  subjected  to  the  action  of  other  secretiona  It 
probably  facilitates  the  absorption  of  fat,  as  the  fieces  of  dogs 
with  biliary  fistulse  generally  contain  fat,  and  it  seems  un- 
doubtedly  to  exert  sn  antiseptic  action,  and  prevents  decom- 
position of  the  intestinal  contents,  for  in  these  dogs  the 
excrements  have  a  most  repulsive  odour. 

The  experiments  of  Bidder  and  Schmidt  have  shown  that 
the  bile  is  secreted  in  greatest  abundance  by  the  liver  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  hours  after  the  introduction  of  food  into  the 
stomach ;  and  the  experiments  of  Dalton,*  and  others,  show 
that  it  is  discharged  into  the  intestine  in  by  far  the  largest 
quantity  immediately  after  feeding,  and  within  the  first  hour. 
Bernard  supposes  that  the  acidity  of  the  chjmie  stimulates 
this  discharge,  for  he  found  that  on  touching  the  opening  of 
the  ductus  choledocus  in  the  intestines,  with  a  glass  rod  dipped 
in  acetic  acid,  bile  was  immediately  squirted  into  it  In  its 
course  through  the  intestines  the  bile  is  in  great  part  absorbed, 
bow  and  by  what  means  is  not,  however,  known,  for  it  can- 
not be  detected  in  the  blood  of  the  portal  vein,  or  in  the 
chyle. 

*  See  Daltum's  TraUiit  on  Human  Phynotogy,  $,  106. 
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ThkPawchkas. 


This  organ  so  much  resembles  the  salivaiy  glands  in 
stractnre,  that  it  has  been  termed  the  abdominal  salivary 
gland.  It  is  veiy  irr^olar  in  form  in  different  animals,  and 
indeed  there  are  several  glandular  masses,  with  separate 


n|.  M.— Fuutnu  nod  pkocnitlD  dsM*  In  th«  dog, — (BiBHUUi.)  F  F,  PtoerMl;  a, 
pjlonu ;  i,  gluidi  D[  Bninsai ;  t  <f,  lugs  puiowtlo  duct ;  d,  (mlstiioe  fonnWI  bj  Uw 
dnodaul  ^juidi;  t,  inull  pucnUla  dncC  it  itt  opening  In  tho  IntgiUlw:  /,  uuKlomadi 
not  oouUnt  tHtwHn  th«  liuxi  ud  null  puovUlo  dact;  p.  ortBoa  of  (h*  btUu^  dost; 
K,  oriflcB  oC  imiU,  ud  i,  of  the  Lufe  puomUo  duct ;  f ,  uutomoili  ol  tb*  Ui|*  wltli 
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ducts,  in  some  animals  grouped  under  the  name  pancreas. 
In  the  dog  we  obseire  the  same  simplicity  in  form  as  in  the 
horse.    (See  Fig.  96.) 

It  is  through  this  gland  that  the  large  vein,  cartying  the 
blood  from  the  intestines  to  the  liver — vena  porta — ^passes. 
The  aperture  in  the  gland  for  this  large  vein  is  called  the 
ring  of  the  pancreas.  The  pancreas  has  two  ducts,  the  large 
one  c  <f,  fig.  96,  and  the  smaller  one  e.  This  arrangement 
is  seen  in  the  cat  as  well  as  in  the  horse  and  dog.  (See  Fig. 
97.) 


ng.  ST.— PtasnH  uid  doodoinm  of  till  cat.  ii,PTlonu;  b,  gludi  of  BniniMr;  t,ik- 
wandlnc  bnudi  ii<  tlia  Inliilar  puiaruUo  dnct :  /.  icfarior  puBruUc  dnct :  g,  openlnf 
Into  III*  Intaitliit  of  th*  Intarlin  panoHtk  dnct ;  f  p'ji",  puumu ;  pjloitc  portloD  o( 
Ih*  HosMBh;  I,  bOlUT  dnct. 

The  pancreatic  ducts  enter  the  duodentan,  into  which  the 
secretion  is  disdiaiged  close  to,  or  in  compuiy  with,  the 
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F1(,  1.— SnppUcMDlurT  psnciMtlc  gUudi  In  Uw  oi.  F,  Ui(a  paocnw;  CCC", 
luge  pucTHtic  dnfit  which  op«nA  la  tha  liit«rtiiiA  ftt  C;  d',  null  pucnatlc  duet  (^leo- 
lug  Into  tha  billur  duct  it  C  H  ud  D,  ud  uuilomnliic  wttb  tfa<  Uifi  piwcniitle 
dost  d';  P.  mull  lUpplatniiiitalT  pMKrsH  opanlng  In  tha  blUuf  duet;  C  H,  apen 
bUluf  duct;  Inttatlul  aitmnllr  of  tha  blUur  doot;  F,  imiU  portioD  ol  llnr. 

FU.1—C  H,  BUluT  duct  la  which  threa  lapplameDUrT  pucraUlo  dncti  opan,  P  PP': 
Iilntartlulaitramltjof  thadoot;  H  H  H  H,  tnuche*  of  tbe  blUur  duct  at  ita  Dpcnfns 
tB  tha  iBttatlna. 

tig.  B.— P,  PuHmtlc  p*tah  oMitalBtd  la  tha  eo><*  of  tha  hUUiy  dnat  C  H;  I,  lala*- 
UulaEteeml^attbedaet,  H  H  H,  Iti  dlTUou  Is  Iha  ntouca  to  tha  Ilnr;  F,  HSttcm 
oTUnr. 

Flf .  i. — BectloD  af  the  pAncnAtla  p&tob  of  (ha  pracadli^  Ugan  aiilug:ad^  P»  aeclioa 
of  Iha  glutdiilu  tlHoe^  0,  latuiul  nutruo  ot  lh<  bllUrj  dnct;  in  h',  f-'-^'—t-  of  (be 
«o*ta  of  tha  bUluT  dad 
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biliaiy  dnet  In  wnae  animala,  such  as  the  rabbit,  th«  dis- 
tance between  the  two  ducts  la  ctaiaderable,  and  in  all  such 
casefl  the  pancreatic  duct  is  the  one  most  distant  firom  the 
pyloniB. 

In  the  ox  there  is  a  special  arrangement  for  the  combina- 
tion of  the  biliuy  and  pancreatic  dncta.  Bernard  has  shown, 
by  drawings  which  I  here  reproduce  (see  Fig.  98),  how  small 
portions  of  pancreas  are  attached  or  intimately  blended  with 
the  biliary  dnct,  and  discharge  a  fluid  to  mix  with  the  bile 
before  the  latter  enters  the  intestine. 

The  subjoined  Fig.  99  also  indicates  the  biliary  canal  of  a 
cow,  the  intestine  and  duct  being  laid  open: — 


The  Pancbkatic  Juicb 
Ib  a  colourless,  transparent,  and  slightly  viscid  liquid,  of 
alkaline  reaction,  and  coagulable  by  heat;  in  appearance,  aa 
in  physiological  character,  it  resembles  saliva.     Before  dia- 
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cossiDg  these  properties,  we   shall,  however,  describe  the 
operation  for  establishing  a  pancreatic  fistula. 

An  incision  having  been  made  in  the  right  hypochondrinm 
(ie.,  right  side)  of  a  dog,  below  the  ribs  on  one  side,  and 
parallel  with  the  median  line,  the  duodenum  is  seized  and 
drawn  out  of  the  wound,  together  with  the  pancreas  which  is 
attached  to  it  The  larger  of  the  two  pancreatic  ducts  which 
opens  into  the  duodenum  about  half  an  inch  below  the  com- 
mon bile  duct,  lb  rapidly  isolated  from  surrounding  struc- 
tures; and,  having  been  opened,  a  small  silver  tube  is  intro- 
duced into  it  and  &3tened  by  a  ligature,  which  is  passed 
around  it  The  duodennm  and  pancreas  are  then  returned 
to  the  abdomen,  and  the  wound  is  sewed  up,  care  being  taken 
to  leave  the  silver  tube  hanging  out 


Fig.  IK— A,  pdnefisl  dnrt  of  th»  Oagi  ; 
Into  Ui<  lElutlnn  Id  which  tab*  T  li  Inurtwl ;  a',  li         . 
flxJoi  Um  (Dbe  ;  //,  itilDf  Thloh  nnqxirti  Uu  ll|>tBni ;  I,  Inteatlaa ;  P  P,  p 
V,  UaddR-  to  uUMt  Uia  koMIob. 
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To  the  extremity  of  this  is  fastened  a  little  gntta-percha 
bag  witli  a  stop-cock,  bo  as  to  draw  off  the  pancreatic  juice 
when  a  sofQcient  quantity  has  coUected*  It  is  qnite  im- 
possible, howeTcr,  to  establish  a  permanent  pancreatic  fistola 
like  a  permanent  gastric  or  hepatic  fistnla,  for  the  tube  blls 
oat  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  days,  and  the  wound  healing 
up,  the  animal  generally  recovera  The  pancreatic  juice 
coUected  on  the  second  and  third  day  is  generally  abnormally 
liquid,  and  has  a  disagreeable  odour. 

Pancreatic  juice  contains  water,  salts,  and  a  peculiar  animal 
principle,  to  which  the  name  of  pancreatinine  has  been  given. 
According  to  Bernard,  it  contains  &om  8  to  10  parts  of 
solids,  and  from  90  to  92  parts  of  water  in  100  parts. 

The  animal  principle  which  it  contains  resembles  albumen 
in  being  coagulated  by  heat;  it  is  coagulated  by  nitric  acid, 
and  the  coagulum  is  soluble  in  an  excess  of  the  acid ;  it  is 
entirely  precipitated  by  sulphate  of  magnesia.  It  b  precipi- 
tated from  pancreatic  juice  by  alcohol,  and  the  precipitate 
is  soluble  in  water.  The  solution  thus  obtained  possesses  the 
properties  of  pancreatic  juica  After  having  been  exposed 
to  the  air  for  a  short  time,  pancreatic  juice  is  coloured  red 
by  chlorine,  and  the  same  takes  place  in  pancreatic  juice 
obtained  by  means  of  a  fistula  two  or  three  days  after  the 
operation.  This  colour  has  been  shown  by  Bernard  to  depend 
on  the  action  of  chlorine  or  pancreatinine 

The  mineral  constituents  of  pancreatic  juice  are  chloride 
of  sodium,  alkaline  and  earthy  phosphates,  alkaline  sulphates, 
and  carbonate  of  lima  When  the  pancreatic  juice  begins 
to  decompose,  beautiful  crystals  of  sulphate  of  lime  are 
deposited. 

The  functions  of  the  pancreatic  secretion  have  of  lat«  years 

been  satisfoctorily  studied  by  Bernard,  and  other  able  experi- 

*  See  BsEuiABit,  Lefom  de  Phytiolept,  p^  190. 
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mettters.  Their  researches  have  Bhown  that  the  pancreatic 
juice  converts  the  starchy  constitiients  of  &ie  food  into  sugar, 
and  that  it  emulsionizes  fatty  nutt«r8,  ia,  it  reduces  them  to 
a  minute  state  of  subdivisiQii,  holding  them  in  suspension. 
The  first  of  these  properties  it  possesses  in  a  much  higher 
degree  than  the  saliva,  and  the  second  seems  almost  peculiar 
to  it  Whether  it  decomposes  the  &Lts  which  it  emulaionizes, 
has  not  yet  been  satiaDutorily  made  out 

This  property  of  emulsioniziug  &t  has  been  doubted  by 
Berard  and  Colin,  who  extirpated  the  pancreas  from  four 
young  d(^8,  two  pigs,  a  goose,  and  a  duck;  they  all 
grew  and  lived  to  be  adults,  and  the  conclusion  arrived  at  by 
these  distinguished  physiolf^ists  is,  that  the  pancreatic  juice 
is  not  essential  to  the  absorption  of  fotty  matters. 

Pappenheim  and  Purkiqje,  many  years  ago,  arrived  aJ^  the 
conclusion  that  the  pancreas  as  well  as  the  stomach  secretes 
a  substance  capable  of  transforming  protein  matters  into  pep- 
tona  Corvisart's  experiments  confirm  this,  and  this  author 
tbinks  that  the  pancreatic  juice  is  intended  to  act  upon  that 
part  of  the  albuminoid  substances  which  have  left  the  sto- 
mach before  being  transformed  Into  peptona  Eeferstein  and 
Hailwachs  contest  this,  and  believe  that  the  effects  described 
by  Oorvisart  are  due  to  putrefoctioo.  Dr  Brinton  also  finds 
the  action  of  pancreatic  juice  on  albumen  very  irregular.  Cor- 
viaart  considers  that  Keferstein  and  Hailwachs  experimented 
with  pancreatic  juice  secreted  under  abnormal  circmnstances, 
and  the  irregularity  in  action  which  Brinton  has  noticed,  he 
explains  on  the  fluid  not  being  collected  when  the  animal  is 
in  ibe  act  of  digestion,  the  juice  of  the  pancreas  &om  the 
fosting  animal  having  little  or  no  power  over  coagulated  al- 
bumen. Fuidie  agrees  with  Oorvisart,  and,  on  the  whole, 
the  evidence  yet  afforded  us  preponderates  in  favour  of  a  cer- 


tain  specific  tctioii  of  th«  pauorefttio  juice  cm  albnminoid  sab- 
stances; 

Intrbunal  Secbetions. 
The  gUndular  ftpparatos  in  the  mnoona  membrane  of  the 
iutestiDe  yields  an  abnndant  secretion,  vhich  may  readily  be 
collected  in  a  fold  of  intestine  by  placing  a  conple  of  pairs  of 
clams  at  some  distuice  from  each  other  in  the  tube.  As 
much  as  from  3  to  4  onnces  of  fluid  may  be  obtained  in  half 
aa  hour  in  a  couple  of  yards  of  small  intestine  If  intestinal 
digestion  is  stopped  the  quantity  of  secretion  is  small,  but 
tiie  amount  is  large  if  a  solutjon  of  aloes  or  of  sulphate  of 
soda  is  introduced  into  the  fold.  Intestinal  juice  thus  ob- 
tained is  of  a  clear  yellowish  colour.  Taste  slightly  salt  and 
alkaline  reaction.    M.  Lassaigne  found  that  it  contained— 

Albumen 045 

Chloride  of  sodium  ] 

„        of  potassium       I 

Phosphate  and  i 

Carbonate  of  soda  ) 

Water 981 

Its  density  is  lOlO  at  the  temperature  of  15°  centigrada 

If  the  intestinal  secretions  are  mixed  wiUt  some  oil,  a  soapy 
mixture  is  produced,  and  this  is  seen  whether  the  oil  be 
poured  in  the  intestine  during  an  experiment,  or  added  to 
a  quantity  of  the  fluid  outside  the  body.  In  canivorous  ani- 
mals this  product  of  the  mocona  membrane  is  very  scanty. 

It  is  evident,  then,  that  the  acid  material  which  passes 
from  the  stomach  into  the  intestine  is  at  once  neutralized  by 
the  aUcaline  secretions  it  meets  in  the  duodenum. 

The  glands  of  Brtlnner  yield  a  considerable  quantity  of 
fluid  which,  mixed  wiUi  the  bile  and  pancreatic  juice,  tend 
to  render  the  altmeotaiy  matters  alkaline,  to  dissolve  all 
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solnble  snbstancefi,  and  thus  &cilitate  absorption.  The 
alkalinity  of  the  contents  of  the  intestines  increases  near  the 
coecum,  and  certain  principles  in  the  food  are  digested,  espe- 
cially tlie  starchy  principles.  It  would  appear,  that  when  the 
gastric  digestion  is  veiy  active,  the  intestinal  contents  are 
less  deddedly  alkaline,  but  the  alkalinity  is  very  marked 
when  the  add  secretion  within  the  stomach  has  been  scanty, 
and  digestion  is  chiefly  carried  on  in  the  intestinal  tnbe. 

The  fluidity  of  the  contents  of  the  small  intestine  is  in  part 
due  to  tlie  abundant  secretions  which  are  mixed  with  the 
food,  after  it  has  passed  through  the  stomach,  but  also  to  the 
rapid  onward  passage  of  indigestible  nutters  which  accumu- 
late in  the  large  intestine.  The  process  of  solution  and  dila- 
tion to  which  the  alimentary  matters  are  subjected  in  the 
small  intestine,  are  veiy  favourable  to  the  absorption  which 
we  shall  hereafter  fully  consider.  The  first  portion  of  the  large 
intestine  or  blind  head  of  the  colon— coecam  caput  coli — is 
distended  with  very  fluid  contents,  and  in  the  horse  this 
orgaji  has  been  spoken  of  by  slaughterers  and  others  as 
a  second  stomach.  It  retains  liquids  which  pass  rapidly 
through  the  small  intestine  for  some  time,  and  they  get  gra- 
dually absorbed. 

The  solid  mass,  which  mores  slowly  towards  the  anus  be- 
coming harder  and  drier,  contains:  lstly,;^all  indigestible 
materials,  and  especially  in  vf^etable  feeders,  food  protected 
by  a  cnticular  envelope,  and  which  may  have  escaped  masti- 
cation; 2ndly,  digestible  materials  which  have  escaped  solu- 
tion and  absorption;  Srdly,  epithelium  and  residue  of  secre- 
tions discharged  in  abundance  by  the  mucous  sur&ce  of  the 
intestine  and  glands  before-mentioned.    Mr  Sibson  says: — 

"  The  solid  excrements  consist  of  those  portions  of  the 
food  unfit  for  assimilation,  consisting  for  the  most  part  of 
woody  fibre,  as  well  as  of  other  insoluble  materials  of  the 
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food  tlist  cftn  only  be  remored  iram  the  Bystem  throogb 
Uiie  channeL  The  composition  of  the  solid  excrements  t^ 
different  kinds  of  animab  varies  to  a  still  greater  extent 
than  that  of  the  mine;  moreover,  the  mechanical  form  of 
these  substances  materially  influences  their  agricultuxsl  value, 
aa  it  is  on  this  circumstance  that  the  facility  with  which 
th^  undergo  decay  chiefly  depends,  and  consequently  that 
r^ulates  their  fitness  for  particular  purposes.  The  average 
composition  of  the  solid  excrements  of  our  domestic  ftnimftl" 
may  be  thus  stated : — 

APPBOXIMATB  COMPOSITION  OF  THE  SOLID  EXECRE- 
MENTS  OF  THE 

Hone.  Oow.  BhMp.  Pl«, 

Water 760    ...    840    ...    680    ...  800 

Oiganic  nutter,  woody  poi^  ) 

tioTu  of  food  and  other  >     210    ...    136    ...    360    ...  170 

imoluble  Diattei ) 

ContainiDg    nitrogeD,    ca-  ) 

pable  of  yielding  of  am-  >  (610)  ...    (3-6)    ...  (9-02)  ...  (-73) 

monia ) 

HinertJ  Bubslances,    conrast-  ) 

ing  of  insoluble  salts  of  >       30     ...       26     ...        60   ...      3() 

food ) 

CoDtainingphoaplioric add...  (3-46)    ...(2-26)  ...    (6-2)  ...(4-6) 

1000  1000  1000        1000 

The  difference  in  the  consistence  of  the  solid  excrement 
should  not  be  overlooked.  In  the  horse  it  should  always  be 
firm  and  in  round  balls  or  masses,  moulded  according  to  the 
shape  of  the  folds  of  the  intestine.  In  the  cow  it  is  softer, 
and  cannot  be  rolled  into  the  masses  just  mentioned,  from 
the  disposition  of  the  intestina  Without  entering  into  fur- 
ther particulars,  I  wish  to  point  to  the  importance  chT  not  feed- 
ing a  horse  in  such  a  way  that  its  dung  is  soft  and  like  that 
of  a  cow;  bat  by  regularity  in  feeding  on  com  and  hay,  with 
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proper  exercise  and  snfficieat  w&t«r,  coDBtipation  need  not  be 
feared,  and  impactions  are  Tery  rarely  witnessed. 

Intestinal  Coticretioru. — Not  only  do  we  find  indigestiUe 
materials  accumulate  in  the  intestine,  bat  if  any  foreign  ob- 
ject, snch  aa  a  small  pebble,  a  nail,  &c,  penetrates  Hie  hage 
intestine,  it  acts  as  a  nucleus  around  whicb  materials  of 
different  Jdnds  agglomerate,  and  concretions  of  large  size 
are  formed.  Scmelames  the  food  may  clog,  and  adhere  to 
the  mucous  membrane,  constituting  a  stercoral  concretion. 
I  have  seen  a  solid  deposit  of  excrement  perforated  through 
its  centre,  so  as  to  admit  of  the  passage  of  feces,  bat  which 
clogged  and  incapacitated  a  considerable  portion  of  ihe  intes- 
tinal tube. 

Occasionally  a  calculns  forms  in  the  stomach  of  the  horse 
from  the  accitmnlation  of  calcareous  salts — ^phosphates  of 
ammonia  and  magnesia — around  a  piece  of  metal  or  otlier 
substance.  The  deposit  is  At  first  crystalline,  and  after- 
wards amorphous — the  external  surface,  however,  being 
smooth  and  polished.  Mr  Stanley,  of  Leamington,  found 
two  large  calculi  in  the  stomach  of  a  horse,  weighing  respec- 
tively 4  and  5  lbs. ;  the  latter  being  wedged  at  the  opening 
of  the  duodenum,  causing  death. 

The  intestinal  concretions  have  been  classified  according 
to  their  composition-  Thus  we  have  phosphatic  calculi,  oat- 
hair  calculi  or  dust  balls,  and  mixed  calculi  These  are  dis- 
tinct from  the  simple  stercoral  masses  which  consist  alone  of 
hardened  f^ces.  Gnrlt  has  classified  the  calculi  according 
to  their  colour,  but  Proffessor  Morton's  classification  is  best 

The  phosphatic  calculi  vary  in  size  irom  a  pea  to  a  mass 
twenty  pounds  in  weight  They  have  a  smooth,  polished 
external  surface,  and  approach  the  spherical  form.  If  several 
are  formed  together,  they  are  flattened  on  their  sides,  A 
section  proves  the  presence  of  a  nucleus,  around  which  strati- 
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Bed  layers  of  earthy  attd  animal  matter  exist.    Giiardin 


d  in  one— 

48-00 

Phosphate  of  lime 

M-OO 

Water 

um 

Ajiimal  matter     .... 

■80 

Soluble  salta,  &&  . 

6-60 

Extractive  matters 

400 

Fatty  matter        .... 

700 

Loss            

•60 

100-00 

In  millers'  horses  the  second  form  has  been  freqaently 
found,  and  is  composed  almost  entirely  of  the  beard  of  the 
oat  or  barley  firmly  matted  tc^ether,  and  disposed  in  concen- 
tric layers,  with  ike  admixture  of  mucous  and  some  excre- 
mentitial  materials.  These  are  the  dust  balls  or  oat-hair 
concretions  which  sometimes  attain  great  size. 

The  mixed  calculi  contain  dung,  phospbatic  salts,  mucous, 
oat  hair^,  and  any  indigestible  or  agglutinatii^  material, 
which  may  sniroond  any  solid  object  which  may  accidentally 
float  in  the  intestine. 

An  interesting  case  of  calculus  in  the  horse's  intestine  is 
rqx)rted  by  Mr  Maclaren  Kitching,  in  the  first  volume  of  the 
Edinbwrgh  Veterinary  Reoiao.  The  calculus  is  in  the  New 
Veterinary  College  Museum.  It  is  irregularly  spherical  and 
nodulated;  two  pounds  nine  ounces  in  weight,  and  five  inches 
and  a  half  in  diameter.  It^  external  characters  are  those  of 
an  ordinary  oat-hair  calculus,  with  a  phosphatic  one  imbed- 
ded deeply  in  it     (See  Fig.  101.) 

The  small  calculus  a,  at  the  lower  part,  is  of  the  mixed 
kind,  and  appears  to  have  formed  round  a  stone.     This  is  a 
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remarkable  instance  of  the  coalescence  of  pbosphatic  and 
oat-hur  coiicretion& 


ns.iDi. 

The  non-scieiitific  usually  imagine  that  intestinal  concre- 
tions are  stones  swallowed  by  animals.  I  can  record  a  cane 
in  which  a  common  marble  was  the  cause  of  a  dog's  death. 
I  was  asked  to  examine  a  terrier  dog  last  autumn,  with  die 
not  uncommon  declaration,  that  the  animal  must  have  been 
poisoned,  as  it  had  died  so  suddenly  and  in  such  violent  pain. 
On  opening  the  abdomen,  I  observed  a  sohd  spherical  mass 
dist^ding  the  duodenum  about  two  inches  &om  the  pylorus, 
and  it  turned  out  that  this  was  a  marble  which  the  animal 
had  swallowed  when  with  some  children  who  were  playing 
at  marbles. 
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CHAPTER   V. 

DISBiiSK  or  THB  IHTBSTINE,  LIVES,  AKD  PAKOBEAa. 

InUalliul  pmwHm  in  tb*  boiM^  ox,  ibeep,  pig,  ud  dog.— Oonattpation  in 
(a>l>. — CuHc — Cuma,  vti.,  pAjnoal  uui  vital — STmptom*. — CamplitBted 
nristiea.— Patt-mortaiii  ^ipouMiaw. — Tieatment. — Tlie  oranmau  prao- 
(icea  oandanmeil.— -Mr  Joaeph  Qvngve  Senior'!  plan — Ila  oertaiutj  ami 
•abtj. — Kcanlla. — Raptured  itomach. — Roptiired  oolou. — Ruptured  reo- 
turn. — Yolmliu  w  ileua. — Intiusuaoeptioii  <d  the  amall  and  of  the  lai^ 
iiiteatiue.~-Mr  Perdnll  on  intDBuoeptioii.—' Pathological  aaatoiu;  of  the 
Icaioa.— Ohatradiona  b;  tumoun. — liigatures  of  the  lateatine  by  pedun- 
culated gnnrtha. — Bnteritii. — Exudative  sntsritii.— Feritonitii Dyeen- 

tety. — Eniootio    djeenteiy. — Dam    or  wood    evil. — IMarriima. — White 

•oonr  In  Iambi  and  calvea Dilatation  of  ractum. — Imperforate  ana*.  — 

Tlctula  in  ano. — Prolapaua  ani — PiDctorriuBa. — Hnmorritoida. — Hernia. 
— Umbilical — Inguinal — Scrotal — Ventral — Hesenteric.  — Outtie  in  cattle- 
— Phrenic  and  omental  hernia.-.— Keoaeoi  of  the  Uvw. — Jaundice. — H»> 
palirriMBa. — Hepatitia. —  KUary  calcnlL — Paraaitic  diaean*. — Panoreai. 
— Fmetioaal  and  itnictural  diaorden. — Panoreatki  calculi. 

IfTESTTITAL  FABASTTEa. 

TuEBX  is  a  marked  difference  in  onr  domeatic  animals  as  to 
the  kinds  of  worm  wUch  give  rise  to  onpleasant  ^mptonas, 
and  call  for  medical  interference.  In  the  horse,  we  rarely 
oboerve  any  form  of  tapeworm  to  be  troublesome,  and  the 
parasites  nraally  noticed  are  the  bote  when  discharged  in 
apring,  the  large  ronnd  w<mn  eo  often  and  very  improperly 
called  lombricns,  and  which  is  the  ascaris  megalocephala,  and 
the  Bo-callfld  needlewonn,  which  is  the  atrongylns  armatua 
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The  forms  of  ta«nia  observed  in  the  horse  are — taenia  plicata, 
T.  perfoliata,  and  T.  mamillana. 

Symptoins. — ^When  parasites  accumulate  in  large  numbers 
ia  the  horse,  the  digestive  organs  become  disturbed,  assimi- 
lation is  imperfect;  however  rich  and  abundant  the  food,  the 
animal  does  not  thrive,  and  is  hide-bound.  This  conditiou 
predisposes  to  various  disorders,  and  is  attended  with  occa- 
sional attacks  of  colic 

Treatment. — A  brisk  purge  may  sometimes  sufiSce  to  clear 

the  parasites  out  of  the  intestine,  and  restore  the  aiumal  to 

health.     In  many  instances  further  treatment  is  called  for, 

and  either  of  the  following  prescriptions  may  be  used — 

"^  Iron  filings  .        .        .         6  oz. 

Common  mass,  sufficient  to  make  12  balls,  one  of  wnich 
must  be  given  every  morning,  and  on  the  twelfth  day  a  good 
dose  of  aloes,  which  will  cause  a  copious  discharge  of 
worms.     Or — 

ft  Sulphur 12  oz. 

Arsenic 1  drachm. 

Bruised  coriander  seeds         .        .  6  oz. 

Divide  into  twelve  powders,  and  give  one  daily  for  twelve 
days.  This  is  a  very  sure  remedy  in  cases  in  which  the  as- 
caris  mcgalocephala  is  abundant 

The  ox  is  not  very  much  tormented  with  parasites,  wid  J 
can  only  repeat  what  I  have  said  in  my  work  on  Dairy  Stock, 
that "  the  strongylus  radiatus  and  ascaris  lumbricoides  are 
amongst  the  most  common  round  worms  to  be  met  with  in 
the  intestine  of  the  ox.  Ascarides  abound  in  tlie  small  in- 
testine of  weakly  calves,  within  a  very  short  time  after  birth, 
and  the  system  suffers  very  severely,  as  indicated  by  great 
emaciation;  and  when  the  animals  are  killed,  the  flesh  has  a 
peculiarly  disagreeable,  mawkish  odour.  The  best  remedy  in 
these  cases  is  iron,  either  in  the  form  of  iron  filings  or  pow- 
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dered  sulphate  of  iron,  given  in  treacle  as  an  electnary.  The 
worms  are  rapidly  discharged,  and  the  young  animal  acquires 
strength  and  condition.  Cows  are  not  often  troubled  with 
tapeworm,  though  two  kinds — taenia  expansa,  and  ttenia 
denticulata  are  occasionally  met  with  in  their  intestinea  The 
only  symptoms  of  their  presence  during  life  are  the  dischai^e 
of  rings  of  the  worms,  attended  by  a  tittle  intestinal  irrita- 
tion. The  best  remedy  is  turpentine  in  mucOage,  or  thick 
linseed  tea." 

In  the  sheep,  various  species  of  etrongylus,  such  as  Str, 
cemuus  and  contortus,  inhabit  the  intestine,  but  only  one 
tapeworm  is  known — (toenia  expansa^  Though  little  is 
known  of  tapeworm  in  the  sheep  in  this  country,  neverthe- 
less in  some  parts  of  the  world  this  parasite  is  very  trouble- 
some, and  destroys  many  lambs.  If  I  am  correctly  informed, 
this  is  the  ease  in  Australia,  where,  after  torrents  of  rain, 
portions  of  tapeworms  are  readily  seen  in  large  numbers  on 
the  washed  soil.  Thus  existing  as  an  enzootic  affection,  it  is 
"f  great  importance,  as  sheep  affected  with  tapeworm  pine 
and  become  emaciated,  as  well  as  predisposed  to  a  number  of 
other  diseases  which  prove  destructive.  No  properly  de- 
vised means  of  cure  has  been  suggested.  Overstocked  land 
appears  to  suffer  most,  and  it  may  be  necessary  to  reduce 
the  number  of  sheep  kept  All  the  advice  that  can  be  given 
is  based  on  the  well-known  feet,  that  in  proportion  as  you 
invigorate  the  systems  of  animals,  they  are  less  subject  to 
parasitic  disorders,  so  that  sanitary  precautions  of  a  general 
nature  are  to  be  adopted.  In  individual  cases,  the  best 
remedy  is  turpentine,  given  in  drachm  doses,  in  thick  linseed 
tea,  linseed  oil,  or  gruel 

The  pig  ia  attacked  by  a  large,  round  intestinal  wonn — 
(echinorhynchua  gigat) — a  parasite  which  propagates  rapidly, 
and  produces  serious  disturbance  of  the  intestinal  organs  of 
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young  pigs.  Ascaridea  and  teeniai  are  occasionally  aaao- 
dated  with  the  echinorhynchns,  prodacing  emaciation,  weak- 
ness of  the  loins,  and  rigidity  of  the  Itind  extremities.  In 
the  morning,  and  until  feeding  time,  the  pigs  grunt  and  cry 
out  incessantly,  and  have  even  a  tendency  to  bite  each  other. 
The  ifeces  become  bard  and  dry,  the  skin  tense,  eyes  Eunken, 
and  the  visible  mucous  membranes  are  pallid.  Debility  in- 
creases, and  the  a-ninmlg  die  &om  exhaustion. 

Treabrnent  consists,  in  the  early  stage,  in  the  administration 
of  a  couple  of  croton  beans  in  food.  If  by  pui^tion  the  para- 
sites are  not  removed,  sulphur  may  be  given  &eely.  In  a 
strong  pig  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  turpentine  may  be  given  in 
four  ounces  of  linseed  oil  and  a  little  gruel  Great  care  must 
be  exercised  not  to  kill  the  pig  in  administering  draughts.* 

Dogs  are  often  troubled  with  worms,  and  most  frequ^itly 
with  taenia  cncumerina,  teenia  serrata,  and  with  the  round 
worm,  ascaris  marginata — the  maw-worm^  Uie  latter  very 
firequently  requires  te  be  expelled. 

Some  d<^  with  tapeworm  are  not  much  disturbed,  and 
their  coadUien  is  only  suspected  &om  the  appearance  of 
rings  of  the  worm  on  the  tail  or  excrement  Thero  is,  how- 
ever, constipation,  struning,  and  uneasiness  in  many  in- 
stances. It  is  at  all  times  desirable,  especially  on  &nns,  to 
keep  dogs  clear  of  tapeworms. 

The  maw-worm  is  displaced  readily,  especially  in  young 
dogs,  by  means  of  the  following  electuary : — 

Iron  filings    .  .  .  1  oz. 

Treacle  .  .  .  i  „ 

A  teaspoonfiil  moming  saA  night  to  dogs. 

Toung  dogs  improve  largely  on  the  above  treatment     A 

decoction  of  quassia  or  lime  water  may  be  used  as  an  iiyec- 

^n,  with  the  efTect  of  displacing  the  parasites.    A  bmk 

*  See  Tht  Voarmariatit  Vadt-Mtetun, 
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aloede  or  oleagiDooB  ptirge  has  the  same  effect,  bnt  I  prefer 
the  iron  treatment  as  the  most  efficacious  and  aafe. 

Tapeworm  is  dlsptaced  readily  by  konsso,  oil  of  male  fern, 
tmpentine,  areca  nut,  for  irhich  I  snbjoin  prescriptions : — 
K  Areca  nut  .        .  ^  oz. 

Conserre,  as  much  as  sufficient. 
Divide  into  12  balls,  if  for  small  dogs,  and  into  eight  if 
for  large 

^  Oil  of  male  fern    ...         20  dropsu 
Made  into  pill  with  flour. 

Constipation. 

All  animals  are  occasionally  subject  to  costiveness.  Some 
are  predisposed  to  this  condition,  whereas  others  have  rather 
an  opposite  tendency.  It  is  more  frequently  a  symptom  of 
disease  than  meriting  the  name  of  a  distinct  affection,  never- 
theless, in  aU  animals  will  loss  of  appetite,  abdominal  pain, 
and  difficulty  In  voiding  excrement  supervene,  if  the  regular 
peristaltic  movement  of  the  intestine  and  natural  condition 
of  the  intestinal  contents  be  interfered  with,  tn  dogs,  this  is 
a  troublesome  affection,  often  due  to  habits  of  cleanliness  en- 
gendered; and  it  is  extremely  cruel  to  force  an  animal  not  to 
relieve  its  boweb,  unless  when  it  may  please  its  master  to  turn 
it  into  a  convenient  place.  It  is  cmel,  at  all  events,  if  atten- 
tion be  not  paid  to  frequently  letting  the  animal  at  freedom. 

Treatment — Frequently  by  regularity  and  moderation  in 
diet  the  disease  is  overcome.  Mild  laxatives  may  be  occa- 
sionally employed,  but  brisk  cathartics  are  only  rarely  called 
into  requisition.  Warm  water  injections  and  plenty  of  exer- 
cise are  to  be  recommended. 

Constipation  is  a  troublesome,  and,  indeed,  dangerous  con- 
dition in  newly-boro  foals.     The  meconium  or  excrement 


whicli  sccmnulates  in  intra-nterine  life  becomes  bard,  and  can- 
not be  expelled,  giving  rise  to  colic  and  very  uigent  symptoms. 
Injections  are  to  be  relied  on,  especially  if  employed  early, 

Couc. 

Under  this  general  term  must  be  included  a  variety  of 
conditions,  sjl  giving  rise  to  abdominal  pain.  In  the  horse 
there  is  no  more  common  or  more  frequently  iatal  afTection 
than  that  which  has  received  the  names  of  spasmodic  colic, 
flatulent  colic,  indigestion,  gripes,  inflonunation,  stoppage, 
and  many  more  remarkable  ones  stilL 

The  Germans  have  divided  colic  into  the  true  and  &lse 
kinds.  The  first  being  intestinal,  and  the  second  dependent 
on  disorder  of  the  liver,  or  urinary  apparatus,  as  in  cases  of 
calculi,  &C.  We  may  define  the  true  or  intestinal  colic  to  be 
a  spasmodic  affection  of  the  intestine,  never  inflammatory, 
and  not  having  a  tendency  to  mn  on  to  inflajnmation,  as 
most  authors,  teachers,  and  practitioners  still  erroneously 
believe,  but  due  to  some  primary  cause  which  interferes  with 
the  regular  peristaltic  movement  of  the  intestine,  and  some- 
times brought  on  by  a  combination  of  circumstances,  the 
most  trivial  of  which  is  not  onfrequcntly  regarded  as  the  real 
cause  of  the  disturbance 

Causes. — The  great  causes  of  colic  are — overfeeding,  bad 
and  irregular  feeding,  over- work,  and  neglecting  the  fiirst  eagns 
of  any  intestinal  derangement,  indicated  by  constipation,  &c 
With  regard  to  over-feeding,  it  is  certain  that  if  horses  are 
crammed  simply  because  they  have  a  voracious  appetite, 
the  intestines  become  over-loaded,  and  spasms  soon  appear. 
Some  Scottish  fanners  give  their  horses  between  twenty  and 
thirty  lbs.  of  oats  daily.  Under  die  head  'bad  feeding,'  we 
might  include  the  abominable  boUed-meat  system.  Hard- 
worked  horses  in  Scotland  get  mixtures  of  com  and  sheel- 
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ings,*  with  beaos,  pease-meal,  uid  other  stuff,  which  is  called 
strong  meat,  and  a  very  liberal  feed  is  given  tiiree  ttmee 
a-day,  or  in  tnm  millers'  horsea  get  the  nose-bag  pat  over 
their  heads  as  often  as  they  are  stopped  for  any  time,  in 
delivering  flour,  &c  At  night,  notwithstanding  the  three 
ample  feeds,  a  pailful  of  boiled  turnips,  barley,  and  bran,  is 
given  to  each  animal,  besides  an  unlimited  supply  of  hay. 
It  is  not  astonishing,  then,  if  our  superb  Clydesdales  are 
destroyed  in  Urge  numbers  with  attacks  of  spasmodic  colic 
Irr^;ularity  of  feeding  is  very  iqjorions,  especially  if  coupled 
with  over-work,  and  the  days  of  the  nose-bags  were  preceded 
by  many  deaths  which  are  fer  from  rare  now-a-days  also, 
and  dne  to  animals  being  fed  well  after  many  hours'  starva- 
tion and  hard  work.  Exhaustion,  conpled  with  the  causes 
just  mentioned,  induces  colic.  Not  unfirequently  an  attack  of 
colic  may  be  due  to  an  animal  being  feverish  or  disturbed 
from  causes  that  are  hidden  and  unknown.  With  such  febrile 
disturbance,  the  intestinal  secretions  are  scanty,  and  consti- 
pation produces  the  impaction  of  solid  excrement  in  the 
large  intestine,  which  is  soon  attended  with  severe  abdominal 
pain.  It  is,  therefore,  not  easy  to  define  many  causes  which 
may  indirectly  tend  to  produce  spasmodic  colic.  The  usually 
mentioned  causes  are — a  drink  of  cold  water,  or  exposure  to 
ralu.  These  are  often  inert,  or  insutBcient,  and  only  help  to 
disturb  the  balance  of  function. 

The  intestinal  concretions  described  in  the  last  chapter 
are  often  the  casses  of  relapsmg  forms  of  colic,  which  are 
occasionally  relieved  by  the  evacoation  of  a  calculus,  or  under 
the  influence  of  a  pui^e  by  the  fEscea  passing  by  the  obstruc- 
tion.    Parasites  in  the  intestine  also  induce  colic 

*  English  readers  are  infonned  that  the  wheeling  ia  the  thin  aub- 
itiLDce  coDtaining  the  meal,  and  which  b;  the  lost  operation  of  grind- 
ing,  is  sepBisted  into  two  puts,  viz.,  me&l  and  meol-aeeds. 


In  the  oz  colic  is  more  rare  than  in  the  horse,  bnt  it  is 
due  to  simikr  causea. 

Irritant  poisons  in  all  animals  induce  sympt<Qns  of  colic, 
and  then  the  disease  is  often  infiammatory. 

Symptonis.  —  Indications  of  abdonunal  pain;  pawing, 
shifting  about,  and  crondung;  the  horse  looks  round  at  Mi 
flanks,  sometimes  attempts  to  bite  himself;  he  lies  down  and 
turns  on  his  belly,  or  rolls  on  his  back,  and  often  as  the 
parozjrsm  is  abating,  he  lies  ontstretcbed  on  his  side  as  if  to 
rest  himself;  be  then  rises,  shakes  himself,  is  no  more  in 
pain,  and  seeks  food.  When  the  animal  is  suffering,  the 
pulse  is  frequent,  the  breathing  accelerated  and  pantiog;  the 
eyes  are  prominent  and  staring ;  there  is  an  expression  of 
anguish,  and  often  great  Ustlessness.  All  subsidee — but 
shortly  the  symptoms  return,  often  in  an  aggravated  fonn. 
Sometimes  the  attacks  diminish  in  violence,  become  fewer 
and  fiir  between,  and  the  animal  recovers;  bat  under  other 
circumstances  the  pun  becomes  continued,  the  pulse  quick 
and  hard;  there  is  sympathetic  derangement  of  the  brain; 
the  animal  reels  to  and  fro,  lies  down,  obstinately  turns  os 
his  back,  relaxing  the  muscles  of  his  hind  limbs,  the  latter 
drop  forwards  so  that  the  tezise  state  of  the  belly  may  be  re- 
lieved; the  extremities  are  cold;  there  is  twitching  of  the 
muscles;  cold  sweats  bedew  the  body  here  and  diere;  the 
lips  are  retracted,  the  teeth  exposed,  and  the  horse  die& 

From  first  to  last,  animals  affected  with  colic  are  costive — 
few  and  small  balls  of  dung  are  occasionally  passed.  There 
is  colic,  with  diiUTbcea  or  looseness  of  the  bowels,  which 
occurs  when  the  disease  arises  from  eating  diseased  pota- 
toes, not  unfrequently  given  to  fiirm-horses.  Urine  is 
scanty,  if  any  be  passed  at  all;  and  whenever  tbere  is  a 
copious  evacuation,  it  is  considered  a  critical  and  &vourabl6 
sign,  and  the  horse  is  then  often  looked  upon  as  cured. 


In  the  horse  the  stomach  ma;  be  so  overloaded  as  to  pro- 
dace  symptoms  of  vomiting,  and  even  effectual  regurgitation 
of  food.  Though  usually  a  fotal  sign,  animals  may  recover 
notwithstanding  rejection  from  the  stomach. 

A.  dangerous  complication  is  tympanitis  or  distention  of 
the  intestine  with  gas.  This  constitutes  that  form  of  the 
disease  called  flatulent  colic. 

When  the  abdominal  pain  is  continuous,  organic  lesion  is 
generally  to  be  suspected;  and  the  case  of  colic  may  end  in 
rupture  of  the  intestine  or  of  the  diaphragm,  intussusception 
and  strangulation  of  &e  intestine.  The  often-dreaded  in- 
flammation is  very  rare,  and  naually  due  to  irritants  vhich 
have  caused  the  colic,  or  which  have  been  ii^udiciously  given 
as  medicine 

The  duration  of  the  disease  is  variable.  The  attack  may 
be  transitory,  and  last  but  an  hour ;  it  may  be  long-continued, 
and  may  extend  over  a  day ;  and  indeed  a  horse  may  be  more 
or  less  in  pain  at  intervals  for  two  or  three  days  in  succes- 
sion. 

Po«t-mortem  Appearances. — It  is  rare  Uiat  animals  die  of 
simple  colic  without  some  complicatioii;  whenever  they  do, 
the  intestine  is  found  loaded — some  obstruction  is  met  with 
either  in  the  shape  of  a  calculus  or  ftecal  matter.  In  some 
cases,  one  or  more  abnormal  constrictions  are  visible  on  the 
gut,  a  condition  obvioualy  due  to  forced  contraction  of  the 
intestinal  muscular  fibres.  More  freqnentiy,  in  coses  of 
death  after  colic,  the  large  intestine — the  colon  especially — is 
ruptured,  and  the  contents  are  tiuown  oat  into  the  cavity  of 
the  peritoneum.  Sometimes  the  stomach  itself  is  lacerated, 
more  particularly  along  its  great  ciUTatnr& 

Treatment, — In  no  disease  so  much  as  in  spasmodic  colic 
are  the  powers  of  nature  and  the  scope  of  medicine  so  clearly 
exemplified.    Because  cases  of  colic  not  onfrequeotiy  recover 


under  very  vHfTereut  modes  of  treatment,  persons  are  apt  to 
attribute  great  curatiTe  powers  to  a  variety  of  agents,  of 
which  it  would  be  more  appropriate  to  say,  that  they  were 
not  sufficiently  injurious  to  prove  fetal,  and  that  recovery  was 
effected  in  spite  of  them,  ratjier  than  to  all^;e  that  they  have 
been  the  cause  of  the  cure.  For  the  preservation  of  life, 
nature  is  far  from  being  wholly  dependent  on  the  resources 
of  art,  and  it  is  only  by  availing  of  these  according  to  a 
sound  discrimination,  that  good  can  be  effected  in  the  majo- 
rity of  cases. 

Oil  of  turpentine  has  long  been  the  favourite  medicine  for 
the  reliefof  spasmodic  colic;  but  it  is  so  powerful  a  stimulant, 
it  so  often  tends  to  retard  rather  than  to  facilitate  the  evacu- 
ation of  the  bowels,  that  its  administration  is  much  more 
frequently  followed  by  symptoms  of  inflammation  and  death 
than  is  any  other  mode  of  treatment. 

This  disease  well  illustrates  the  great  mle,  that  no  plan  of 
treatment  is  so  reasonable  and  so  successful  as  that  which 
aims  at  removing  effects  by  directly  attacking  their  causes,  no 
practice  so  sound  as  that  which  follows  in  nature's  steps,  and 
avails  of  her  resources  to  the  utmost  extent,  as  the  best 
mode  of  overcoming  unnatural  conditions.  This  is  the 
great  basis  of  my  fkther's  plan,  which  he  has  strictly  carried 
out  for  the  last  thirty  years. 

I  have  said  that  colicky  pains  are  but  a  symptom,  the 
cause  of  which  is  an  overloaded  state  of  the  bowels,  unable  to 
reheve  themselves :  what  more  rational  than  to  believe  that, 
with  the  lightening  of  the  load,  the  painful  sense  of  its  weight 
will  be  relieved? — that  removal  of  the  source  of  irritation 
will  be  attended  with  ease  and  comfort?  Experience  proves 
that  such  is  the  case;  and  there  can  be  no  question  that  by 
far  the  safest  plan  of  treatment  to  be  adopted  in  colic  is  to 
aim  At  evacuating  the  bowels;  with  a  view  to  carrying  out 
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thia  principle  in  ita  fullest  extent,  aloes  and  enemata  are  the 
agents  to  be  employed  Firstly,  with  reference  to  aloes;  five 
drachms,  as  an  average  dose,  should  be  administered  in 
the  early  stage  of  an  attack,  and  but  two  or  three  hoars 
elapse,  as  a  rule,  before  symptoms  of  decided  relief  are  mani- 
fested. It  is  an  error  to  suppose  that  because  from  12  to 
20  hours  are  required  t«  purge  a  horse,  therefore  it  is  not 
until  after  that  time  that  relief  con  be  apparent  The  length 
and  very  huge  size  of  the  horse's  intestine  oppose  speedy  eva- 
cuation, but  the  mucus  membrane  pours  out  a  large  quantity 
of  fluid,  which  softens  the  impacted  fteces,  lubricates  the  de- 
licate membrane  of  the  gut,  and  thereby  allays  irritation  and 
pain;  and  these  effects  are  manifest  a  comparatively  short 
time  after  the  purgative  has  been  administered.  Many  who 
have  adopted  this  principle  of  treatment  have  objected  to 
aloes,  because  said  to  be  irritating,  and  preferred  oil  But 
oleaginous  purgatives  are,  in  horses,  of  most  uncertain  opera- 
tion; added  to  which,the  objection  urged  against  aloes  is  much 
too  theoretical;  experience  is  opposed  to  it,  and  I  believe  it 
would  be  impossible  to  support  the  objection  with  any  well-au- 
thenticated statistical  data.  It  is  not  unimportant  to  observe, 
that  even  surgeons  and  physicians  of  eminence  have  objected  to 
purgatives  in  the  treatment  of  spasmodic  afiections  of  the  in- 
testines, on  the  supposed  ground  of  their  irritating  proper- 
ties; but  the  experience  of  the  majority  has  prescribed,  and 
it  is  now  all  but  unanimously  admitted,  that,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances mentioned,  purgatives  are  depletives  and  seda- 
tives, by  vurtue  of  their  power  to  produce  copious  fluid 
evacuations,  and  remove  sources  of  irritation. 

The  second  class  of  remedies  above  referred  to  (enemata) 
should  be  employed  from  the  very  commencement  For  this 
purpose  the  ordinary  pewter  syringe  is  frequently  at  hand 
— objectionable,  however,  on  account  of  its  weight  and  bulk. 


besides  the  force  exerted  with  it  in  poshing  fluids  into  the 
intestina  An  excellent  substitute,  and  one  not  liable  to  the 
same  objection,  ia  a  bladder  attached  to  a  tube,  such  as  repre- 
sented in  fig.  2.  The  tube  is  commonly  made  of  wood — an 
objectionable  material,  because  very  subject  to  splitting  in 
alternations  of  moisture  and  diyness,  particularly  so  if  the 
bore  of  the  tube  is  of  considerable  size,  as  it  should  be  to 
secure  efficiency.  A.  tinned  copper  tube  is  preferable,  as 
combining  lightness  with  strength;  block-tin  should  have 
the  tiirther  advantage  of  cheapness,  though  at  the  sacrifice 
of  a  no  less  important  consideration— durability.  A  much 
more  efficient  instrument  is  the  one  represented  in  Fig.  1. 


It  consists  of  a  straight  metallic  tube  12  inches  long,  tapered 
and  rounded  off  at  one  end,  bent  at  a  right  angle  at  the  op- 
posite extremity,  which  supports  a  broad  funnel  about  6  inches 
deep,  and  7  in  its  greatest  diameter.     In  using  this  instra- 


meot,  itfi  extremity  requires  to  be  oiled  before  introduction 
into  ^e  rectom;  so  soon  as  this  is  effected,  the  fiuid — water,, 
with  a  little  oil,  is  preferable — is  ponied  into  the  fiuineL 
Eqterience  proTOS,  that  no  pumping  force  is  required  to  in- 
ject fluid  into  the  intestines,  the  effect  of  gravitation  fulfilling 
the  same  purpose  in  a  much  more  simple  manner.  As  the 
fluid  from  the  funnel  graritates  into  the  rectum,  bubbles  of 
gas  escape;  die  action  of  the  gut,  thus  mildly  stimulated, 
continues  until,  with  the  repetition  of  Uie  process  at  intervals 
of  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  the  required  evacuation  is  induced, 
with  its  attendant  relief  In  iann-hoiises,  or  every  other 
establishment  where  large  numbers  of  horses  are  kept, 
an  instrument  like  the  one  described  should  be  kept: 
made  of  block  tan,  it  is  light,  cheap,  and  very  durable,  quali- 
fications which,  conjoined  as  they  are  with  the  utmost  sim- 
plicity and  thorou^  efi'ectiveness,  render  the  contrivance  one 
of  the  most  useful  in  reeving  disease 

My  &ther  first  recognised  the  very  great  advantages  of 
using  a  fimnel  of  this  description  in  giving  injections  to  the 
horse,  and  has  modified  the  form  considerably  from  the  first 
in  use,  so  as  to  ensure,  with  small  bulk,  the  most  handy  in- 
atconient  for  the  operation. 

It  will  be  found,  especially  by  young  practitioners,  that  the 
urgent  symptoms  of  colic  alarm  considerably  all  non-profes- 
sional persons,  and  every  suggestion  is  made,  or  numerous 
questions  asked,  which  either  induce  persons  to  try  remedies 
for  the  immediate  suppression  of  signs  of  pain,  or  lead  to 
troublesome  interference  on  the  part  of  persons  who  can  do 
much  mischieC 

If  proper  confidence  is  reposed  in  the  method  of  treatment 
by  aloes  and  enemata,  all  that  has  to  be  done  is  to  secure  a 
loose  box  or  shed,  well-littered,  where  the  animal  can  roll 

„      ,,CcK,gle 
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without  danger.*  It  is  not  only  wrong,  but  cruel,  to  persist 
iu  an  animal  standing,  walking,  or  trotting,  which  is  often 
done  with  the  free  use  of  the  whip. 

Great  patience  is  required  in  treating  severe  cases  of  colic, 
and  four  or  fire  hours  may  be  spent  before  the  symptoms  ap- 
pear to  abate.  With  veterinarians,  it  should  be  a  standing 
rule  that,  as  the  animal  cannot  be  declared  safe  until  its  ab- 
dominal muscles  relax,  and  evacuation  both  of  f^cea  and 
urine  is  obtained,  so  should  it  not  be  left  until  such  symp- 
toms of  relief  are  noticed. 

Washing  a  little  tepid  water  into  the  animal's  month,  or 
giving  it  a  little  nitre  or  spirits  of  nitric  ether  in  wat«r,  can 
do  no  hann,  and  often  palliates  the  intense  thirst  which  the 
animal  often  experiences.  Above  all  things,  opiates  and  other 
stimulants  or  narcotics  must  be  avoided.  If  cases  of  coliu 
are  neglected  or  improperly  treated,  the  results  which  we  are 
now  about  to  consider  are  observed 

RuPTCEED  Stomach. 

I  have  alluded  repeatedly  to  this  lesion  as  occurring  in  the 
horse,  from  the  obstacles  to  the  act  of  vomiting  wliich  exist  in 
this  animal  The  rupture  involves  the  muacular  coat  first, 
and  the  mucous  membrane  which  protrudes  tlirough  the 
latter  gives  way  also,  and  either  the  contents  drop  into  the 
omental  sac,  or,  &om  the  close  manner  in  which  the  abdomii\al 
organs  are  packed,  by  an  effort  of  the  abdominal  muscles, 
rejection  by  the  mouth  occurs. 

StfmptOTns. — A  horse  that  has,  by  accident,  got  at  a  com 
bin  or  sack  of  oats,  eats  to  repletion,  and  is  observed  after- 
wards to  breathe  heavily,  stagger,  look  roimd  at  his  flanks, 

*  I  have  lost  a  hoiae  b;  ruptui«d  diaphragm,  from  not  having  a  looea 
box  to  turn  him  iuto.  The  aninutl  fixed  its  limbs  against  the  stall 
post,  ftnd,  in  a  struggle  to  extricate  itself,  injured  itself  fatally. 
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rull,  and  then  suddenly  to  be  seized  with 'symptoms  of  vomit- 
ing, and  food  passes  freely  out  at  the  nostrUa  Exhaustion 
speedily  ensues,  and  though  the  animal  makes  a  violent 
effort  not  to  fall,  and  even  catches  at  the  manger  or  stall  post 
with  bis  teeth,  he  nevertheless  sinks  to  the  ground  not  to 
rise  again.  Mr  John  Field,  in  referring  to  a  case  in  which 
frequent  retching  was  observed,  says:  "  From  this  last  symp- 
tom I  inferred  rupture  of  the  stomach,  although  nothing 
had  been  seen  to  have  been  ejected,  and  on  this  account  no 
medicine  was  given  by  the  month."  I  have  quoted,  at  page 
153,  from  Mr  John  Field's  Records,  a  case  to  show  that 
vomiting  might  occur  without  rupture ;  and  other  ca^es  might 
be  brought  forward  to  show  that  rupture  is  occasionally  not 
indicated  by  rejection  from  the  stomach.  Mr  Percivall  says: 
"  I  remember  the  late  Mr  John  Field  observing  to  me  one 
day,  that  he  never  had  witnessed  a  case  of  ruptured  stomach 
without  vomiting  occurring  prior  to  death,  which  ho  thought 
very  remarkable.  The  trooper,  however,  of  my  regiment, 
who  glutted  himself  overnight,  and  died  the  following  morn- 
ing, did  not  exhibit  this  symptom."  There  is  no  doubt, 
however,  that  the  rupture  of  the  stomach  is  one  of  the  con- 
ditions favourable  to  free  exit  of  food  through  the  cardiac 
orifice,  and  out  by  the  mouth. — (See  page  154.) 

Though  I  have  here  referred  to  ruptured  stomach  as  a 
result  of  colic,  there  are  many  circumstances  under  which  it 
may  be  observed.  Dupuy  mentions  a  case  due  to  a  draught 
of  water  on  a  full  stomach,  and  this  is  not  an  unfrequent 
cause ;  also  blows,  falls,  and  violent  straining,  which  Mr  Per- 
civall has  noticed  in  his  Hippopathology. 

EXJPTURED  OOLOS. 

As  the  stomach  or  other  hoUow  organ,  so  may  the  intestine 

be  paralysed  by  over-distention,  and  its  muscular  coat  will 
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thna  give   way,  and  vith  it  the  peritoneal  covering  and 
mncoos  lining  of  the  tube. 

The  cansea  of  snch  rupture  are  therefore  ovei^dlstention, 
jeridng  movementa  of  the  animal,  especially  in  trotting,  and 
not  attending  to  prompt  evacuation. 

Symptoms  are  not  very  distinct,  and  the  rupture  is  usually 
recognised  only  on  a  post-mortem  examination.  The  relief 
which  occurs  suddenly  in  an  attack  of  spasmodic  colic,  coupled 
with  the  readiness  with  which  water  paaaes  into  the  intes- 
tine, though  all  clysters  have  been  violently  ejected  before, 
and  all  this  followed  by  the  anim^  acquiring  rapidly  a  very 
anxious  expression,  sweating,  and  sinking  fast,  may  indicate 
the  oi^ajiic  lesioa  It  is  doubtful  how  long  an  animal  may 
live  after  the  rupture  has  occurred.  In  some  cases  death  is 
almost  instantaneous,  but  if  the  immediate  shock  of  the  rup- 
ture is  overcome,  death  may  be  delayed  for  hours,  and  per- 
haps days,  but  the  animal  evinces  symptoms  of  peritonitis 
and  severe  fever  in  t^e  latter  instance,  which  prove  the  case 
to  be  hopeless.  Such  instances  of  prolonged  life  are  doubt- 
less veiy  rare. 

KUPTDItED  ReCTITSL 

Mr  John  Field  records  two  cases  of  this  singular  lesion : — 

"May  12th,  1S37. — I  was  this  day  called  to  see  a  horse 
belonging  to  Mr  S— .  It  was  a  case  of  protrusion  of  the 
intestines,  their  external  coats  being  exposed  through  the 
anus.  The  parts  [u^truding  were  the  convoluted  portion  of 
the  rectum,  and  the  curvature  of  the  colon ;  the  meaocolon 
was  ruptured,  and,  from  the  intestines  being  exposed  on  their 
peritoneal  surfaces,  it  was  certain  that  the  rectum  had  rup- 
tured The  horse  was  destroyed  by  injecting  the  jugular 
with  a  solution  of  nitre: 

"  Examination. — ^The  rectum  was  found  brok^  entirely  off 
at  the  sacral  attachment,  and  the  piece  so  broken  off  had  en- 
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tered  the  remaining  portion,  and  by  the  efforts  of  the  horse 
had  been  gradually  forced  through  the  anus. 

"  The  lining  of  the  colon  (that  is,  ctf  the  part  extended)  was 
much  gorged,  and  quite  black." 

Sir  Field  also  refers  to  a  case  in  which  a  melanotic  tumor 
csuaed  obstruction  and  rupture  of  the  rectum. 

VoLTTTLUs. — Ileus. 

Under  these  names  diseases  have  been  described  affecting 
man  and  animals,  and  which  consist  in  rarious  forms  of  en- 
tanglement of  the  intestine,  supeirening  in  or  giving  rise  to 
severe  colic.  I  do  not  include  under  this  head  accidents 
which  consist  in  the  accidental  intmsion  into  a  natural  or 
artificial  opening  of  a  portion  of  intestine — (see  Hernia.) 
Very  remarkable  cases,  however,  occur,  and  I  think  I  cannot 
better  illustrate  this  than  by  quoting  again  from  Mr  Field's 
valuable  Records.    We  there  find — 

"May  3rd,  1832, — A  bay  carriage-horse,  belonging  to 
General  H — ,  was  suddenly  seized  with  pain  and  profuse 
sweating,  without  disturbance  of  the  pulse. 

"  4  o'clock,  P.M. — Slight  tremor  of  the  hind  quarter*— lies 
down  much,  but  is  not  very  uneasy. 

"  Half-pcut  7  o'clock  P.M. — Pulse  54. 

"10  o'clock,  P.M. — Pulse  frequent  and  full — more  rest- 
less. 

"  itk. — Pulse  78,  and  wiry — much  distention  of  the  belly 
— ^membranes  of  their  natural  colour — has  had  no  evacu- 
ation. 

"12  o'clock. — Pulse  78,  and  feeble,  but  distinct — ^tongne 
livid — conjunctiva  inject«d — respiration  quiet — belly  much 
distended.     The  horse  died  in  the  aftemooa 

"  ExaminaUon. — Two  feet  of  the  ileum,  jnst  before  its 
termination  in  the  caecum,  strangulated  by  a  baud  of  mesen- 
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tery:  it  wae  much  thickened,  of  a  deep  bUck  coloiir,  and 
easily  lacerated 

"  It  13  irorthy  of  remark  that  this  horse  never  lay  npoo 
his  back,  did  not  roll,  nor  attempt  to  sit  upon  his  haunches, 
as  is  usnal  in  cases  of  entanglement;  the  tongue  and 
membranes  also  retained  their  natural  appearance  until  nearly 
the  last" 

A  singular  instance  is  reported  as  follows  by  the  same  ob- 
server:— 

"  On  the  16th  November,  1829, 1  was  called  in  to  see  s 
brown  gelding,  belonging  to  Mr  J — ,  which  was  taken  ill  on 
the  previous  day.  I  found  the  following  symptoms  jo'esent : 
— viz.  pulse  78,  and  feeble —  respiration  accelerated — tongue 
white,  but  not  offensive — conjuncdra  of  natural  hue,  and  not 
injected — partial  sweats — horse  restless,  and  very  feeble — the 
introduction  of  the  hand  per  anum  occasioned  great  efforts 
to  force  it  back  again:  the  animal  died  in  about  six 
hours, 

"Examination. — Stomach  and  small  intestines  healthy — 
villous  coat  of  jejunum  injected— the  whole  of  the  colon  be- 
yond its  collateral  attachment  to  the  ccecum  had  turned  on 
its  short  axis,  whereby  the  same  had  become  strangulated, 
and  was  one  dark  mass,  an  immense  effusion  of  senun  and 
blood  being  deposited  between  the  villous  and  muscular  coats 
— the  peritoneal  and  villous  coats  were  quite  dark — the  intes- 
tine contained  black-coloured  ffeces  and  fluid  blood :  no  oUier 
disease  was  present" 

Volvulus  must  necessarily  be  an  incurable  lesion. 

Intussusception. 
This  most  remarkable  lesion  consists  in  the  passt^  of  one 
portion  of  intestine  into  another.     Both  the  small  and  large 
intestines  are  subject  to  it,  though  most  frequently  the  small 
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It  occurs  in  all  animals,  and  thongli  almost  iDvariably  &tal, 
there  liave  been  inatances  <^  recovery.  I  have  seen  the  ac- 
cideiit  only  in  the  horse  and  dog,  bat  notwithstanding  the 
fixed  position  of  the  intestine  in  the  ox,  intossuBceptioa  has 
been  seen  in  the  laige  intestine  even  of  this  animal 

Symptoms. — Severe  colic,  with  total  obstruction,  rejection 
of  enenoata,  and  the  persistence  of  pain.  I  remember  at- 
tending a  case  in  London  in  1851,  in  which  the  horse  stood 
obstinately  for  two  days  sitting  on  his  haunches — at  all 
times  a  very  ominous  sign — and  looking  round  most  anxiously 
to  his  flanks.  This  case  proved  to  be  one  of  intussusception 
of  the  caecum. 

Mr  Percivall  says: — "The  only  distinguishing  symptcons  I 
have  been  able  to  detect  in  such  cases  as  volvulus  or  intus- 
susception, are :  instead  of  the  animal  lying  down  and  rising 
continually,  and  pawing  and  stamping,  and  evincing  all  that 
restlessness  be  does  in  colic  and  enteritis,  he  generally  manifests 
the  greatest  propensity  to  lie  down ;  lying  down  and  remain- 
ing down,  only  trying  from  time  to  time  various  new  postures 
for  relief,  such  as  lying  now  upon  his  side,  then  rolling  upon 
his  back,  and  afterwards  by  stretehing  out  his  fore-legs,  plac- 
ing himself  upon  his  belly,  and  &om  thence  ndaing  himself 
upon  hia  hind-quarters  like  a  dog,  groaning  all  the  while 
and  casting  many  a  dolorous  look  backwards  at  his  belly. 
He  will  seldom  rise  of  his  own  accord;  but  you  may  rouse 
him  up ;  no  sooner,  however,  is  he  up  than  he  begins  turning 
himself  round,  with  his  nose  poking  down,  looking  about  fbr 
a  fresh  place  to  lie  down  upoa  His  pulse  is  not  quick,  but 
soft,  and  nowise  thready  or  contracted." 

Mr  John  Field,  who  is  very  practical  in  all  his  remarks, 
states  the  symptoms  to  be — 

"Fain;  restlessness,  in  some  cases  approaching  to  madness, 
uurestrainable;    wandering    about;  rolling    on    the    back; 
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sveating,  US  some  cases  [ffofose;  croaching;  sittmg  on  tli« 
hind  quarters,  almost  diagnostic ;  unions  conntenance ;  fre- 
quent feeble  pulse ;  belly  at  first  of  natural  size,  subsequently 
fuller,  in  some  cases  distended,  dependant  upon  the  locality 
of  the  intussusception ;  membranes  in  adranced  stage,  turgid, 
injected;  mouth  moiat  and  clean,  or  ftarred  and  offeasive;  re- 
spiration accelerated;  continued  restlessness;  rearing  with 
fore-legs  into  manger,  and  standing  upon  that  point  d'appui; 
looking  back  from  side  to  side ;  extremities  cold ;  pain  ab- 
sent, tranquil;  fflghing  or  snorting;  death.  The  aghing 
may  exist  in  some  cases,  and  not  in  others;  and  in  some 
retching  and  vomiting." 

In  the  dog  and  pig,  vomiting,  constipation,  and  violent 
abdominal  pain,  which  persist  or  exhaust  and  destroy  the 
animal,  are  characteristic  of  the  lesioa 

Pathological  Anatomy  of  the  Lesion. — The  violent  con- 
traction of  the  intestine  at  a  particular  spot  is  attended 
with  an  active  peristaltic  movement  of  the  portion  of  l^e 
canal  in  front  of  the  ri^d  constriction.  Thus  the  con- 
stricted portion  is  overlapped,  and  when  a  small  portion 
is  passed  over  by  the  moving  gut,  the  intussusception 
increases  rapidly.  Mr  Turner,  veterinary  surgeon  at  Mon- 
treal, reported  a  case  in  1849,  in  which  no  less  than 
sixteen  feet  four  inches  of  the  ileum  had  become  invaginated. 
Mr  Dunsford  records  an  instance  in  which  dghteen  inches 
of  the  ileum  had  passed  into  the  OEecum.  When  the  lesion 
is  observed  m  the  large  intestine,  it  is  usually  Qie  cecum 
that  is  invaginated ;  in  the  colon  the  whole  of  this  vast  pouch 
is  imbedded  in  the  latter. 

When  the  invagination  occurs,  the  mesenteiy  must  be 
partially  torn,  but  a  laige  fold  is  always  carried  in  or  cov^:«d 
over,  and  the  blood-vessels  going  to  and  from  the  invagi- 
nated portions  are  thus  pressed  upon  and  obstructed.    Th« 


Tenons  circulation  i»  at  first  (^flfiy  retaided,  and  as  a  neces- 
aai7  result,  the  intruded  gut  becomes  of  a  dark  red,  or  black 
colour,  tumefied,  and  even  the  seat  of  ulceratioa  Thus  the 
invaginsted  intestine  dies,  and  in  the  rare  instances  in  which 
the  peritoneal  coat  of  the  intestines  adheres  at  the  part  where 
the  invagination  stops,  the  iuvaginated  portion  may  slough 
and  pass  out  so  that  the  animal  tecovers.  Such  is  an  occa- 
sional though  rare  result  in  intuesuBception  of  the  small 
intestine. 

With  inragination  of  the  caecum,  as  the  colon  ii  ample, 
wid  tbe  blind  pouch  free,  there  is  not  the  same  tendency  to 
compression  of  the  blood-reasels,  &C.  Provided  the  ileo-colic 
opening  is  not  closed,  the  animal  may  lire,  and  in  proof  of 
which  I  subjoin  a  drawing  taken  at  Alfort,  &om  a  subject 


destroyed  in  perfect  health,  and  at  a  great  age,  for  purpose*  of 
diatection.  The  condition  of  the  intestine  wm  such  as  to 
avDR  aa  that  the  lesion  was  not  recent,  and  the  animal  had 
perfectly  reeorered  from  its  effects. 

TrtatmetU. — It  has  been  suggested  that  tbe  abdomen 
■honld  be  opened  and  the  invagination  overcaoa  by  a  mao- 
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ual  operation ;  bnt  this  is  not  safe  oi  practicable  in  the  horse. 
It  has  been  done  in  the  ox,  and  even  in  the  human  snbjeot 
If  cases  of  colic  are  well  treated  «t  the  commenceinent,  in- 
tossosception  is  usually  prevented. 


STHANaULATION  OF  THE  INTESTINE  BT   PeDCNCITLATBD 

TuiioBS,  OB  Hypebtbophied  Appendices  Epiploic^ 

Not  ft  few  cases  have  been  recorded,  in  which  the  ileum 
has  been  found  tied  by  the  long  neck  or  peduncle  of  a  &t(y 
tumour.  The  growth  is  always  an  enlarged  epiploic  appen- 
dis.  I  here  reproduce  a  drawing  &om  the  first  volume  of  the 
Veterinarian. 


i  UnrntOT  UslsK 


The  specimen  was  taken  from  a  black  horse  upwards  of 
twenty  years  of  age,  which  was  suddenly  seized  with  an 
attack  of  'gripea' 

Mr  Percivall,  in  describing  the  post-mort«m  examination, 
says:  "Considerable  eerous  efiiision  (about  3  or  4  gals.) into 
the  abdominal  cavity.  About  a  foot  in  length  of  the  ileom 
formed  duplicatore,  strangulated,  by  being  included  and 
tightly  strietnred  within  a  fold  of  an  elongated  portion  cS 
mesentery,  firom  which  grew  by  a  neck,  a  &tty  tumour,  aa 
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large  as  the  egg  <^  a  goose,  and  weighing  six  ouncea  The 
portion  of  mesentery  forming  the  neck  of  root  of  the  tumonr 
was,  I'fonud,  simply  twisted  aronnd  the  ileum."    . 

Again  I  may  quote  from  Mr  Field's  Notes,  in  which  I 
find:— 

"On  the  I2th  Jannary,  1824,8  bay  gelding  was  brought  to 
the  hoepita],  with  symptoms  as  follow : — very  frequent  pulse 
— mnch  uneasiness — sitting  on  the  hind  quarters — at  times 
snorting  severely — belly  not  full  He  was  bled  immediately, 
and  a  mixture  composed  of  oL  linl  ^xij,  and  oL  crot«n,  gtt 
is,  was  given ;  die  belly  was  stimulated,  and  clysters  admin- 
istered At  night  the  pnlse  was  scarcely  perceptible — the 
month  was  discoloured — the  extremities  had  become  cold, 
and  the  belly  was  b^inning  to  dist«nd.  He  shortly  after 
died. 

"Upon  examination  after  death,  twelve  inches  of  the  ilenm 
were  found  strangulated  by  an  elongation  of  the  omentum, 
one  of  the  epiploic  glands  being  considerably  enlarged,  and 
forming  part  <^  the  ligature;  the  entire  portion  of  strangu- 
lated intestine  was  gangrenous;  the  intestines  and  peritoneum 
throughont  were  highly  inflamed,  and  there  was  some  blood 
effused  into  the  belly," 

In  1829,  Mr  Goodwin,  then  Veterinary  Sui^eon  to  the 
King,  contributed  a  very  interesting  paper,  with  an  excellent 
sketch,  illustrating  the  lesion  under  consideratiotL 

It  b  the  most  satisfactory  illustration  of  the  lesion  yet  pub- 
lished, and  indicates  how  firmly  the  intestine  may  be  tied  by 
any  stancture  which  is  long  enough  to  wind  round  the  con- 
volutions; a  circumstance  due  as  much  to  the  weight  of  the 
tumonr  as  to  the  length  of  the  peduncle 

The  annexed  engraving  is  a  copy  of  the  above-mentioned 
sketch: — 

D;.t.z=.J  by  Google 
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m-'^Titt  ttnutfolfttod  koncklB  of  iDUiUim  which,  tnm  ttiioLan  uid  ohfitnieted 


«- — Tta«  chon]  which  tonneA  the  itrlctnn. 

/.— IIh  (itlr  lamoui  hugliic  Inun  the  chord,  whlth  wu  tn  Iw*  t  hn»i'ti(>phled 
cpllilolc  ■pptadli. 
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It  is  not  easy  to  offer  a  satis&ctory  explanation  of  the 
origin  of  such  tntnoura.  The  loose  folds  of  mesentery  at  the 
attached  margin  of  the  intestine  of  die  horse,  which  often 
contain  an  excessive  accumnktioa  of  &t,  become  hytertro- 
phied,  and  lead  to  the  production  of  die  growth,  which  drags 
the  peritontenm,  and  becomes  peduncnlated. 

ENTEBiTia — Inflahuation  of  tee  Intestdtsbl 

As  a  general  rale,  when  the  intestinal  tube  is  inflamed, 
the  stomach  is  so  also,  and  vice  versa. 

The  horse  is  not  very  subject  to  inflammation  of  the  intes- 
tine except  as  dne  to  irritant  poisona  The  outer  or  peritoneal 
coat  often  becomes  inflamed  in  cases  of  abdominal  wonnds, 
(see  Peritonitis),  but  it  is  the  mucous  lining  and  muscular 
cost  that  are  first  and  chiefly  involved  in  true  enteritis. 

From  the  history  I  have  given  of  colic,  it  vill  be  observed 
that  there  are  not  sufficient  grounds  fbr  the  fears  entertained 
when  this  disease  is  treated,  lest  it  should  terminate  in  in- 
testinal inflammation.  In  fact,  the  substances  which  have 
been  reputed  irritant  by  some,  and  likely  to  excite  inflamma- 
tory action,  such  as  aloee  and  other  purgatives,  are  really 
curative  by  producing  a  free  secretion  and  relief  of  the  con- 
gested vessels,  whenever  a  cause  is  in  operation  giving  rise 
to  irritation  and  spasmodic  pain  in  the  bowela  Bat  the 
poisons  that  I  have  mentioned  as  capable  of  inducing  gastritis, 
are  also  those  which  induce  inflammation  of  the  intestine, 
and  whether  it  be  the  pig  ptHsoned  with  souse,  or  the  horse 
and  ox  with  arsenic,  there  are  certain  s^ptoms  tot^y 
distinct  from  those  of  simple  colic,  which  characterise  tite 
disease. 

I  wish,  therefore,  to  be  distinctly  understood  as  regarding 
enteritis  a  very  rare  condition  in  the  many  cases  believed  to 
be  inflammatory,  which  are  osually  attacks  of  spasmodic  colic 
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It  is  ft  morbid  state,  however,  not  nn&eqaently  seen,  especially 
as  the  result  of  poisoning  in  any  of  our  domestic  animals. 

Symptoms. — In  the  horse  the  vety  general  belief  is,  that 
more  than  usually  severe  colic,  with  persistent  as  well  as 
violent  pains,  and  the  animal  rolling  on  its  back,  &c,  are  the 
indications  of  an  inflammatory  attack,  but  these  are  certainly 
not  usually  the  signs  of  true  enteritis.  In  all  our  domestic 
animals  symptoms  of  great  constitntlonal  irritation  accom- 
pany and  even  precede  any  marked  abdominal  pain  ia 
enteritis.  A  small,  frequent,  hard  pulse,  rather  strong  in 
the  early  stages  of  the  disease,  but  irr^ular  and  very  indis- 
tinct in  the  latter,  with  irr^pilar  temperature  of  the  body's 
enrfkce,  indicated  by  cold  ears  and  extremities,  &c,  are 
amongst  the  leading  general  symptoma 

The  visible  mucous  membranes  are  deeply  congested,  appe- 
tite lost,  but  thirst  often  considerable;  there  is  usually  con- 
stipation, though  in  many  cases  due  to  irritant  poisoning, 
diarrhoea,  and  tenesmus  are  leading  signs.  The  nrine  is 
scanty  and  high  coloured.  Colicky  symptcons,  not  necessarily 
very  severe,  are  observed,  and  there  is  great  tenderness  indi- 
cat«d  in  pressing  the  abdominal  parietes.  The  aotmal's 
expression  betokens  persistent  suffering,  and  danger  of  a 
fatal  termination ;  the  loins  are  rigid,  belly  tucked  up,  skin 
dry  and  tight  on  the  surface  of  the  body;  the  animal 
becomes  listless,  prostrate,  lies  down,  and  turns  its  eyes 
anxiously  towards  the  flanks,  and  diou^  it  may  attempt  to 
rise,  strength  fails,  and  involuntary  and  apparently  convul- 
sive movements  of  the  limbs  are  the  last  indications  of  a  fost- 
fleeting  lif&  The  disease  persists  &om  twenty-four  hours  to  a 
week,  according  to  the  severity  of  the  attack.  In  favourable 
cases,  about  the  third  or  fourth  day,  the  free  evacuation  of 
urine,  normal  moisture  of  skin,  regular  defecation  and  com- 
parative absence  &om  pain,  indicate  the  convalescent  stage 
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In  cattle,  the  grinding  of  teeth,  hot  and  diy  moutli,  ten- 
dency to  tympanitis,  and  tenderness  of  the  abdomen,  vitb  ob- 
stinate constipation  in  some  cases,  or  vet;  free  and  trouble- 
some diarrhoea  in  others,  constitute  the  leadinf(  features  of  the 
disorder. 

In  the  pig  there  is  great  dulness,  grunting,  and  other  signs 
of  uneasiness,  besides  a  troublesome  retching,  and  in  the 
early  stages  a  morbid  appetite,  which  soon  subsides.  Ulcer; 
ation  of  the  intestines  is  not  an  on&equent  result  of  enteritis 
in  Uiis  ^tnifi-mi, 

In  the  dog  it  is  said  that  the  signs  of  enteritis  approach 
those  of  the  dumb  or  paralytic  form  of  rabies,  but  there  are 
more  severe  symptoms  of  fever: — hot  and  dry  nose,  sharp 
and  very  frequent  pulse,  cold  limbs,  a  dry  skin,  and  arched 
back;  tenderness  over  the  region  of  tJie  belly;  and,  as  in  all 
other  animab,  there  is  either  obstinate  costiveness  or  diarr- 
hoea, according  to  the  cause  of  the  attack. 

PoO-mortem  appearancea. — These  are  unmistakeable,  and 
it  is  no  slight  redness  or  turgescence  of  the  lai^  vessels,  snch 
as  we  find  in  &tal  cases  of  simple  colic,  that  may  be  regarded 
as  characteristic  cadaveric  lesions  of  enteritis.  The  mucous 
coat  is  tumefied,  of  a  very  dark  red  colour,  generally  over  a 
lai^e  extent  of  snrfaca  The  redness  is  first  observed  on  the 
peritoneum,  and,  indeed,  all  the  coats  are  involved,  as  indi- 
cated by  the  amount  of  exudataon  in  their  substance.  I  have 
seen,  in  a  portion  of  intestine  transmitted  to  me  by  a  practi- 
tioner, the  thickening  attain  nearly  half-an-incL  I  have  seen 
not  unfi«quently  a  number  of  small  ulcers  in  the  small  intes- 
tine of  liie  d(^,  and  the  contents  of  the  first  portion  of  the 
canal  especially  of  dark  coffee  colour,  or  tinged  red,  from 
blood  extravasatioa 

Treatment. — Any  irritant  that  may  be  present  in  the 
bowels  must  be  removed  by  a  pmgativa     In  Uie  horse,  espe- 
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cially,  no  reliance  is  to  be  placed  on  the  calomel  and  opintn 
treatment  in  these  cases.  Copious  draughts  of  linseed  ten 
and  enemata  most  follow  a  brisk  aloetic  purge.  Shonld  &9 
purge  be  decidedly  uncalled  for  by  the  aymptomB,  copi- 
ous diluents  must  be  had  reconrae  to,  and  great  benefit  may 
be  derived  from  connter-imtantB,  or  hot  fomentations  to  the 
abdomen. 

In  small  animals,  a  warm  bath,  iigections,  and  demulcents, 
such  as  mucilage  or  linseed  t«a,  may  be  freely  employed.  In 
the  event  of  poisoning,  special  antidotes  hare  to  be  pre- 
scribed. 


Ehteettis  Etudativa. — Ent^rite  Couenneuseov  the  French 
— Croupartige  Darmentzii/ndtmg  OF  THB  Gbbuahs. 

Under  this  name  may  be  described  a  fimn  <^  enteritis  not 
uncommon  amongst  cattle,  and  which  is  characterised  by  the 
production  of  felse  membianea  in  the  small  intestana  It  is 
sometimes  acute,  and  at  otliera  chronic,  commencing  with 
symptoma  similar  to  those  of  ordinary  colic.  Wldiin  a  few 
days  from  tlie  first  symptoms,  there  is  diarrhoea,  and  Uie  fittid 
fcetid  fteces  contun  shreds  of  lymph  varying  in  length  fmd 
thickness,  but  attaining  sometimes  the  enormous  dimension 
of  twenty  or  thirty  feet,  and  being  often  mistAkra  for  worms. 
Usoally,  after  the  diBcha:^e  of  these  membranes,  the  animals 
improva  Delafond*  describes  the  symptoms  as  those  of 
iiritatire  fever,  associated  with  sli^t  colicky  symptoms, 
which  last  for  twelve  or  fifteen  hoars.  The  month  is  hot, 
mnzsle  dry,  ooigunctiva  injected,  respiration  short  and  con* 
Tulsive;  palse  small,  frequent,  and  soft;  the  vertebral  column 
is  very  sensitive;  belly  tense,  tender,  and  often  tympamtjc; 

•  £bmm1  itUidtome  YiUrimain,  184S,  p^e  117. 
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the  feecea  at  first  hard  and  dry,  become  liquid  and  glary. 
^ese  symptoms  always  increase  in  intensity  until  the  fourth 
(a  fifth  day,  and  so  far  the  exudative  enteritis  difiers  in  no 
respect  from  the  simple  inflammation  of  the  intestine,  but 
&om  the  fifth  to  the  sixth  day,  and  r&rely  beyond  the  eighth 
in  tiie  exudative  form,  greyish  false  membranes  are  expelled, 
as  already  described  Recovery  is  generally  prompt,  aft«r  such 
expulsion. 

Professor  Lassaigne  examined  these  membranes,  sdA 
fbund  that  they  irere  formed  of  a  fibrino^bnmlnous  matter, 
with  mncotts  and  alkaline  or  earthy  salts. 

The  cases  of  '  moxdten  grease '  described  by  old  authors, 
as  observed  in  the  horse  and  ox,  are  evidently  cases  of  this 
singular  affectioa  Indeed,  I  have  seen  shreds  of  loose,  Mse 
membrane,  discharged  by  the  horse  in  cases  of  acute  diarrhtea, 
and  portions  of  such  membrane  have  always  been  regarded 
as  worms. 

Tre€etm&\i  consists  in  an  oloetic  purge,  or  the  use  of  sul- 
phate of  soda,  sulphate  of  magnesia,  or  nitre,  in  doses  of  from 
4  to  8  oz.,  repeated  twice  doily  if  the  first  two,  or  doses  of 
one  ounce  of  Uie  last,  at  similar  periods.  Ii\jections  and 
aloppy  gruel  relieve  and  hasten  convalescence. 

PEBiTONina 
This  disease  consists  in  inflammation  of  the  serous  mem- 
brane which  lines  the  cavity  of  the  belly,  and  covers  the 
organs  contained  within  the  latter. 

Cauiea. — It  is  usually  produced  by  wounds,  and  the 
greatest  difference  exists  amongst  our  domestic  f>uimftl'>  as  to 
the  tendency  to  inflammation  of  the  peritoneum.  It  is  a 
veiy  common  cause  of  death  &om  castration  in  the  horse,  and 
if  any  abdominal  wound  is  inflicted  in  this  animal,  either  in 
the  performance  of  a  surgical  operation  or  by  accident,  death 


usually  results  in  the  course  of  four  or  five  days.  The  ox 
and  sheep  are  the  least  snsceptible  to  it,  and  the  pig  and 
dog  can  also  be  exposed  to  the  risk  of  abdominal  opera- 
tions more  freely  than  the  horse.  As  an  idiopathic  afiection 
it  is  foand  in  an  acute  and  a  chronic  form.  The  peritoneum 
is  involved  in  inflammation  when  any  of  the  abdominal 
oi^ans  are  affected  with  tins  disease,  and  sometimes  inde- 
pendently. 

SymptOTHS. — Tremors  occasionally  confined  to  the  hind 
l^s;  appetite  lost,  thongh  thirst  sometimes  great;  pulse 
veiy  frequent,  hard,  and  wiry;  respiration  laboured  and 
thoracic ;  nostrils  dilated,  with  anxious  expression  of 
countenance;  the  animal  looks  round  to  its  flank,  and 
evinces  colicky  pains  by  pawing,  crouching,  &c.  There  is 
usually  constipation,  scanty  discharge  of  urine.  In  most 
cases  of  traumatic  peritonitis,  the  animal  lies  down  about 
the  third  day,  looks  anxiously  round  to  its  flank,  and  dies 
usually  within  forty-eight  hours  from  the  time  it  first 
stretched  itself  on  its  sid&  I  have  seen  these  symptoms  with 
abscess  of  the  cord,  in  a  colt  after  castration,  and  when  I  had 
amputated  the  cord  above  the  seat  of  the  abscess,  the  colt 
rose  and  appeared  relieved,  but  sank  a  few  hours  after,  the 
whole  peritoneum  being  involved  in  inflammation. 

Results. — Adhesion  and  sometimes  effusion;  more  com- 
monly death  occurs  when  talse  membranes  are  fonnd  coating 
and  fixing  the  intestine. 

Treatment — Purgatives,  hot  fomentations  to  the  belly; 
Percival  suggests  a  blister  to  the  belly.  Nitre  may  be  given 
in  the  water  the  animal  is  allowed  to  drink.  Injections 
i^hould  be  perseveringly  employed.  Calomel  and  opium, 
aconite  and  otlier  repnt«d  antiphlogistics,  have  their  advo- 
cates. 

L) ;.;.;..!  IV  COO'^IC 


Dysenteey — Colitis — Bloody  Flcx. 

A  very  dangeroas  form  of  inflanmiation  of  the  mncons 
membrane  of  the  intestme,  chie%  of  the  lai^,  and  attended 
vitfa  ulceration  and  haemorrhage,  receives  the  name  of  dysen- 
tery. It  is  a  disease  far  more  commonly  seen  in  the  oz  than 
in  the  horse,  and  frequently  observed  in  omnivorous  and 
carnivorous  unimalii,  It  is  closely  allied  to  severe  forms  of 
diarrhoea,  though  instances  of  the  Utter,  such  as  the 
diarrhcea  of  suckling  animals,  are  improperly  termed  dysen- 
tery, and  believed  to  depend  on  infiammatory  action.  Dysen- 
teiy  is  not  un&equently  epizootic  in  different  parts  of  the 
world,  and  may  constitute  one  of  the  principal  complications 
in  a  contagious  fever,  such  as  the  steppe  disease  or  contagions 
typhoid.  In  Great  Britain  it  is  chiefly  seen  as  a  sporadic 
affecting  cows  in  ill-ventilated  byres,  && 

Dysentery  is  observed  in  an  acute  and  chronic  form. 
Young  and  vigorous  animals  are  most  frequently  affected 
with  the  first,  and  old  wom-out  ammals  with  the  last  The 
causes  differ  in  the  two  coses,  and  active  irritants  or  a  blood 
poison  produce  the  acute  form,  whereas  the  chronic  is  brought 
about  by  circumstances  which  lower  the  system  or  interfere 
with  the  function  of  some  important  emunctoiy,  such  as  the 
skin  or  lungs.  Bad  food  and  exposure  are  powerful  causes 
co-operating  with  others  to  induce  this  disorder.  With  re- 
gard to  the  horse,  Mr  Fercivall  says  that  the  ordinary  cause 
of  dysentery  is  long  sojourn  in  low,  wet,  marshy  pastures, 
and  that  he  once  received  a  horse  &om  Plumstead  Marshes 
to  treat,  who  was  dysenteric,  hidebound,  lousy,  and  in  a  state 
of  great  debility. 

I  have  witnessed  this  disease  in  the  dog,  especially  in  young 
animals  tied  to  a  dog  kennel  in  some  exposed  situation,  to 
watch  a  garden  or  house     In  these  cases  there  are  general 
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symptoms  of  fever,  and  foetid  black  evacoatioiiB  occnr  fre- 
quently, and  are  accompanied  or  succeeded  b;  mach  hsBmorr* 
hage.  There  are  griping  pains,  tncked-up  appearance  of 
the  belly,  and  the  animal's  strength  fails  rapidly.  I  have 
observed  that  snch  cases  are  often  &ta],  and  at  all  times  diffi- 
cult to  treat  The  abuse  of  tartar  emetic,  and  exposure  of 
animals  after  severe  treatment  with  this  drug,  are  also  causes 
of  dangerous  forme  of  dysentery  in  the  dog. 

In  the  ox  we  find  the  symptoms  as  follows: — The  acute 
form  is  attended  with  severe  symptoms  of  general  disturbance, 
often  ushered  in  by  shivering  fits.  The  temperature  of  the 
body  is  very  variable ;  the  animal  becomes  hidebonnd  and  its 
coat  stares ;  the  back  becomes  slightly  arched,  and  the  loins 
are  sensitive.  The  eyes  are  dull  and  occasionally  the  seat  of 
discharge.  The  mouth  is  dammy,  and  the  tongue  furred 
and  dirty-looking.  The  animal  yawns  and  gnmts,  and  at 
short  intervals  discbarges  a  variable  quantity  of  thin  watery 
excrement  and  mucus,  often  tinged  with  blood.  The  strain- 
ing is  generally  violent  and  distressing.  The  animal  draws 
its  limbs  together,  arches  its  back,  extends  its  tail,  and  the 
anus  appears  sore  and  red.  The  urine  discharged  is  often  of 
a  dork  red  colour.  The  amount  of  abdominal  pain  varies 
considerably;  sometimes  there  is  severe  colic,  and  at  others 
general  tenderness.  Qaseons  distention  of  the  paunch  not 
uncommonly  complicates  the  disease. 

The  constitutional  symptoms  are  commonly  those  of  a  low 
typhoid  disease.  The  animal  is  dull,  emaciated,  and  suflera 
from  thirst  An  aphthous  eruption  in  the  mouth  indicates 
tiie  condition  of  the  intestinal  surfitcc,  where,  in  B(mie  oases, 
there  are  abscesses,  and  in  others  there  is  severe  ulceration, 
whence  blood  is  discharged.  Unless  by  judicious  treatment 
the  symptcous  are  made  to  subside,  they  increase  in  severity, 
and  in  a  fiutnight  from  the  commencement  of  the  disease  tiie 


animal  dies.  If  the  chronic  type  of  the  disease  dedares 
itself,  the  animal  may  linger  on  for  a  prolonged  and  inde- 
finite period  of  time. 

In  the  chronic  cases  the  general  symptoms  are  vet^  severe, 
and  fidthfttlly  enough  pourtrayed  by  Youatt,  who  says :  "  The 
beast  is  sadly  vasted — vermin  accnmuUte  on  him — his  teeth 
become  loose — swellings  appear  under  the  jaw,  and  he  dies 
from  absolnte  exhaustion;  or  the  dejections  gradually  change 
their  character — ^blood  mingles  with  the  mucus — purulent 
matter  succeeds  to  that — it  ia  almost  insnpportably  fetid — 
it  is  discharged  involuntarily — gangrenous  ulcers  about  the 
anus  sometimes  tell  of  the  process  that  is  going  on  within ; 
and,  at  length,  the  eyes  grow  dim  and  sink  in  their  orbits, 
the  body  is  covered  with  cold  perspiration,  and  the  animal 
dies. 

"In  some  cases  the  emaciation  is  Mghtiul;  the  skin 
cleaves  to  the  bones,  and  the  animal  has  become  a  living 
skeleton;  in  others  there  have  been  swellings  about  the 
joints,  spreading  over  the  legs  generally,  occasionally  ulcer- 
ated; and  in  all,  the  leading  colour  of  the  membranes,  the 
rapid  loss  of  strength,  the  stench  of  the  excrement,  and  the 
unpleasant  odour  arising  &om  the  animal  itself,  announce 
the  approach  of  death." 

The  post-mortem  appearances  of  dysentery  are : — Ready 
removal  of  the  epithelium  over  the  three  first  stomachs, 
which  are  usuaU;  pretty  empty ;  the  third  may  contain  some 
solid  food.  The  fourth  stomach  is  the  seat  of  reddish  dis- 
coloration of  its  mucous  membrane,  which  is  occasionally 
cedematous,  and  at  others  the  seat  of  exudation  of  lymph, 
which  has  been  said  to  give  to  it  the  appearance  of  jelly. 
The  small  intestine,  distended  by  fluid  material,  is  occasion- 
ally ii^ected,  but  often  presenting  no  abnormal  appearance. 
The  ccecum,  colon,  and  rectum  are  obviously  inflamed.     The 
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nmcons  membrane  red  with  abrasions  or  ulcerations,  vary- 
ing in  extent,  and  sometimes  perforating  the  intestina  In 
some  cases  abscesses  exist  in  the  submnoons  tissaa  Eec^y- 
moses,  and  evea  spots  where  sloughing  ia  going  on,  are  ap- 
parent in  the  large  intestine^ 

Treatment — Id  some  acate  cases  of  dysentery,  adrant^^ 
is  said  to  have  been  derived  firom  blood-letting.  Greater  re- 
liance is  to  be  placed  in  the  use  of  mild  aperients  and  emol- 
lient clysters.  Calomel  and  opinm,  of  each  a  scmpie,  given 
thrice  daily  for  one  or  two  days,  has  been  attended  widi 
great  benefit  The  severe  inflammatory  symptoms  having 
subsided,  styptic  and  stimulating  remedies,  which  act  topically 
on  the  mncous  membrane  of  tiie  intestine,  can  be  pre- 
scribed. Acetate  of  line,  acetate  of  lead,  and  turpentine,  all 
given  in  small  doses  rather  frequentiy,  and  in  lai^e  quanti- 
ties of  thin  gmel  and  decoction  of  linseed,  prove  of  service. 
Some  veterinarians  have  obtained  benefit  from  employing 
drachm  doses  of  sulphate  of  copper.  Alkalies  and  ojnmn 
have  been  combined  as  foUows  for  cases  of  dysentery  in  the 
cow: — 

Solution  of  potash  .        .  1  02. 

Ipecacuanha  wine  .  1  oz. 

Powdered  opium  1  dr. 

Tincture  of  cantharides  .  ^  oz. 

Mix  and  give  in  a  quart  of  warm  gruel 

Hertwig  advise  the  adminiatration  of  nitrate  of  silver  in 
doses  of  eight  or  ten  graius  for  the  horse  or  ox,  which  may 
be  given  in  about  ten  ounces  of  cold  boiled  water. 

Chloride  of  lime,  a  drachm  to  the  quart  of  water,  proves 
beneficial;  or  the  following  prescription: — 

Chlorinated  lime    .  2  dr. 

Tincture  of  arnica  .  S  dr. 

Nitric  ether 1  os. 
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lias  may  be  repeated  twice  or  thrice  daily,  being  pvea  m 
graeL 

Chalk,  alone  or  combined  with  opiam,  has  bees  mnch  used, 
and  widi  advant^  when  the  acate  ^mptoms  are  snbdoed. 
Other  astringents,  such  as  lime  and  catecbn,  hare  been  em- 
ployed; but,  aa  a  general  role,  great  care  should  be  taken 
not  to  load  the  intestine  with  many  medicines  which  are  apt 
to  irritate.  Jndicions  diet  is  of  great  sernce  in  assistdng  an 
animal  towards  convalescence. 

Enzootic  Dtsenteet. — ^Wood  Evil. — Moob  III. — 

MfiKfiNA. — ^ThB  'DA£N  '  OF  AbEBDEENSHIBE. 

From  the  peculiar  discoloration  <^  the  mine,  this  disease 
has  been  regarded  by  some  as  chiefly  implicating  the  tddneys, 
bat  it  will  be  found  in  all  well-marked  instances  that  the 
bowels  are  primarily  and  principally  affected.  It  is  a  dis- 
order very  widely  difiiised  over  Europe,  and  occurring  on 
pastures,  moors,  or  commons  adjacent  to  woodland.  The 
food  these  pastures  afford  may  be  rich  or  poor,  bat  it  always 
contains  astringent  plants  in  abundance,  and  at  the  period 
when  Uie  disease  is  most  rifia,  viz.,  in  the  spring  or  early  in 
the  Bummer  season,  young  shoots  of  oak  or  allied  plants  are 
greedily  devoured,  and  produce  the  so-called  wood  evil  It 
is  not,  as  I  have  elsewhere  shown,  due  to  any  special  poison- 
ous plant,  snch  as  Lolium  temulentnm,  or  Anemone  nemoroea, 
but  to  ihe  astringent  principles  of  many  of  tiie  tanes, 
&c,  found  in  onr  wood&  I  have  known  cases  to  occur 
amongst  young  cattie  in  the  spring,  who  greedily  devoured 
the  leaves  of  some  oak  trees  tihat  were  fdled  adjoining  a 
pasture  on  which  the  malady  had  never  been  seen. 

Sjpnptoms. — ^The  animals  become  hidebound,  costive,  can- 
not  nrinate  freely,  secretion  of  milk  stopped,  and  ruminatl(m 
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is  soon  suspended.  With  loss  of,  or  a,  morbid  appetite,  severe 
symptoms  soon  nsher  in,  and  a  frequent  liard  pulse,  which 
soon  becomes  weak,  accelerated  I>reathing,  hot  and  dry  month, 
yellowish-red  colour  of  visible  mucous  membranes,  great 
thirst,  dulness  and  colicky  pains,  are  characteristic  of  the 
disorder.  The  urine  acquires  a  dark  colour,  and  has  a  strong 
ammoniacal  odour,  it  is  tinged  with  blood,  and  any  fteces 
that  are  evacuated  are  also  coated  with  mucus  and  blood. 
Diarrhcea  soon  aete  in  as  in  ordinary  cases  of  dysentery, 
with  very  offensive  eicrement,  deeply  tinged  with  blood. 
The  animals  moan,  grind  their  teeth,  and  are  stiff,  with 
arched  back  though  sensitive  loins  Tympanitis,  emaciation, 
coldness  of  the  extremities,  are  all  very  manifest  as  death 
approaches.  A  fatal  termination  occurs  usuaUy  about  the 
second  week,  but  in  young  well-fed  cattle  often  much  sooner. 
A  return  to  health  in  fortunate  cases  is  characterized  by  the 
gradual  disappearance  of  aJi  the  symptoms,  and  a  regular 
action  of  the  bowels. 

Special  cases  are  characterized  by  the  greater  prominence 
of  some  symptoms,  and  occasionally  the  discharge  of  hlood 
with  the  ifBces  is  very  abundant  Thus,  in  the  Veterinarian 
for  lSd6,  a  gentleman,  signing  himself  'Caustic,'  describes, 
under  the  head  'Meltena  or  Enterorrhoea  in  Cows,'  some 
marked  cases  of  moor  ill  or  enzootic  dysentery  which  occnrred 
on  a  farm  where  the  disease  had  been  prevalent  for  three  years, 
and  the  cows  which  'Caustic'  attended  had  been  at  grass 
about  three  weeks  upon  a  peaty  and,  in  some  parts,  badly 
drained  field,  and  in  the  month  of  May.  The  following  is 
the  report  of  Case  1.     The  author  says: — 

"  I  was  requested  to  attend  a  cow  that  had  calved  about 
three  weeks.  She  had  lived  upon  grass  previous  to  the  time 
of  calving,  was  in  fair  condition,  and  quite  well  the  previous 
creoing.     The  following  morning  she  gave  but  little  milk 
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and  was  porging.  Upon  my  arrival,  I  found  she  had  an  ex- 
ceedingly anxious  cotmtenaDce;  the  ears  and  horns  were 
cold;  the  heart  could  be  heard  beating  several  yards  off;  the 
pulse  at  the  jaw  was  exceedingly  weak,  numbering  in  the 
minute  74;  the  coat  staring;  the  back  arched;  the  skin 
tinged  yellow;  the  rumen  and  omasum  fuU.  She  voided 
frequently  an  immense  quantity  of  liquid  and  coagulated 
blood,  mixed  with  feculent  matter  ofadsik  brown  colour; 
indications  of  vomiting  showed  themselves,  and  after  seveiul 
attempts,  she  succeeded  in  ejecting  from  the  mouth  matter 
similar  to  that  passed  per  antim. 

"  In  such  a  case  as  this,  it  was  but  too  evident  that  what 
was  to  be  done  was  to  be  done  quickly;  and  having  marked 
out  my  course,  I  immediately  proceeded  to  put  it  into  effect, 
which  was  first  to  throw  several  bucketfiils  of  cold  water  over 
her,  then  to  cover  her  up  with  horse-rugs,  and  give  the  fbl- 
lowing  draught : 

:ft  OL  Lini,  Ojsa; 

Pulv,  Opii,  3ij ; 

Hydrargyri  Chlorid.,  3ss; 

Pulv.  Zingiberis,  3ij ; 

OL  Jnniperi,  3iij.     Misca 
This  was  followed  in  an  hour  and  a  half  after,  by — 

Lini  Oleum,  Ojss,  com  Terebinthinie  Oleum,  ^v; 
and  small  quantities  of  the  latter  were  ordered  to  be  adminis- 
tered several  times  during  the  day, 

"  At  night  I  found  her  much  better,  .  A  little  dark,  soft, 
offensive  dung  was  being  passed  occasionally.  After  this, 
small  doses  of  diffusible  stimulants,  combined  with  vegetable 
topics,  and  a  strict  attention  to  diet,  brought  about  a  state  of 
perfect  convalescence  in  about  nine  daya  This  cow  I  had 
treated  some  months  before  for  pleuro-pneumonia  epizootics." 
In  Uie  second  case  "  the  ears,  horns,  pulse,  &c.,  were  in  the 
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same  condition  as  the  first  case.  The  action  of  the  heart  was 
so  violent  as  to  be  heard  at  some  distance,  and  at  every  beat 
it  seemed  to  aiiake  the  whole  &am&  She  purged  an  immense 
qnandty  of  dark  liquid,  mixed  wiUi  CM^ulated  blood,  &c, 
bnt  she  did  not  Yomit"    This  cow  died. 

Of  Case  3  *  Canstic '  says :  "  I  was  requested  to  see  a  cow 
belonging  to  my  father;  a  remarkably  large,  good  bamed 
milking  cow,  five  years  old.  She  appeared  well  the  previous 
evening;  had  been  tamed  out  to  grass  in  the  day  time,  and 
was  tied  op  at  night,  bang  allowed  good  hay.  I  found  her 
lying  down,  and  I  could  scarcely  get  faer  to  stand  np  for  a 
moment  The  ears  and  horns  were  cold;  the  pulse  wed,  74 
in  number;  the  beat  cuT  the  heart  very  loud;  the  first  and 
third  stomachs  fiill  and  hard.  She  had  not  vomited,  but 
bad  evacuated,  with  some  difficulty,  a  little  dark-coloured 
pitchy  matter.  I  at  once  gave  no  hope  of  recovery,  but 
being  persuaded  to  try  what  I  could  do,  I  gave  her  a  large 
dose  of  linseed  dl  with  ilie  oil  of  croton,  combining  a  genUe 
stimulant,  but  she  died  five  hours  after  I  first  saw  her." 

Po3t-mortffm  appearances. — The  epithelium  of  the  three 
first  stomachs  is  readily  detached,  and  the  mucous  membrane 
throughout  the  stomach  and  intestinal  canal  is  of  a  dark  red 
colotir,  infiltrated,  and  the  seat  of  erosion.  It  is,  however, 
in  the  large  intestine  ^t  there  are  usually  most  marked 
signs  of  inflammation,  ecchymoses,  ulcers,  &c 

Beferring  to  the  cadaveric  lesions  which  occurred  in  Case  3, 
above-mentioned, '  Caustic '  says: — 

"  The  rumen  and  omasum  I  foond  filled  to  repletion  with 
food.  The  true  stomach,  and  the  whole  of  the  intestines, 
contained  an  inunense  quantity  of  matter  similar  to  that  I 
have  before  mentioned ;  and,  strange  and  incredible  as  it  may 
appear  to  those  who  have  never  witnessed  it,  I  could  pull 
{torn  the  intestines  several  ftet  of  it  without  its  breaking. 
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The  mticoas  membrane  was  much  iufiamed,  snd  had  many 
dark  patches  resembling  ulcers  upon  It,  varying  from  the  size 
of  a  sixpence  to  a  crown  pieceL  The  liver  was  pale,  and 
softened  in  texture," 

Trea^Mia. — A  brisk  purge  is  to  be  administered  in  the 
eaily  stage.  Injection  of  warm  water  must  also  be  perse- 
vered witli,  and  the  animal  must  be  allowed  to  drink  as  much 
as  it  wishes.  The  treatment  by  turpentine  has  many  advo- 
cates. Saline  or  oleaginous  pui^tivea  have  to  be  repeated 
two  or  three  timee  in  the  ni^ority  of  cases,  and  some  advo- 
cate the  solution  of  aloes,  given  to  an  adult  ox  or  cow,  in 
doses  of  seven  or  eight  ounces.  The  hot-air  bath  and  &ee 
ablutioQ  with  cold  water  are  to  be  recommended  in  this 
disease.  If  dianhcea  continues,  the  same  treatment  must  be 
carried  out  as  in  conunon  dysentery. 

DlABRH(EA. 

This  is  nsoally  a  symptom  or  consequence  of  disease  rather 
dian  in  itself  a  malady,  and  consists  in  the  frequent  discharge 
of  liquid  excrement  without  bleeding; 

Causes. — There  are  three  distinct  kinds  of  diarrhce^  The 
first  variety  is  dependeit  on  some  irritant  which  excites  se- 
cretion, and  the  peristaltic  movement  of  the  intestine;  the 
second  La  due  to  a  blood-poison  which  nature  attempte  to 
eliminate  by  the  intestinal  mucous  suriace;  and  thirdly,  there 
are  cases  of  diarrhcea  &om  derangement  of  the  stomach,  liver, 
and  pancreas. 

In  the  horse  we  find  imprc^ver  food,  such  ae  boiled  roots 
and  bran,  potatoes,  damp  grass,  and  other  similar  causes, 
eonpled  with  over-work  and  a  special  predisposition,  produce 
the  first  form  of  diarrhcea.  The  second  variety  is  observed 
in  low  types  of  inflaenza  and  other  fevers ;  whereas  the  third 
is  symptomatic  of  liver  disorder. 


Cattle  are  very  subject  to  diarrhcea  when  placed  on  yonng 
soft  pastures,  and  with  sudden  changes  of  diet  It  is  a  sym- 
toni  in  epizootic  diseases,  snch  as  plenro-pneutnonia  and  con- 
tagious typhoid,  whereas  it  is  seen  in  young  animals  of  all 
kinds,  when  a  dyspeptic  8tat«  is  induced  fixim  an  arttficia] 
system  of  rearing,  and  the  milk,  unacted  on  by  the  gastric 
juice,  paHses  into  the  intestine,  and  produces  an  active  peris- 
taltic movement  and  its  expnlsioa 

jiSywiptoms.— Frequent  liquid  evacnations,  with  discharge 
of  flatus,  considerable  straining,  scanty  urinary  secretion,  im- 
paired appetite,  and  occasional  appearance  of  colicky  sym- 
toms.  When  an  irritant  is  operating  locally,  the  material 
which  produces  the  disorder  is  usually  to  be  detected  in  the 
excrement  Ifthestomachisinactive,  alimentary  matters,  such 
as  milk,  pass  unchanged:  hence  the  name  '  white  scour'  for 
diarrhoea  in  calves  and  lambs.  There  is  always  great  fcetor, 
and  a  black  condition  <^  the  fieces  in  blood  diseases  which 
give  rise  to  diarrhoea.  Sometimes  preparations  of  iron,  given 
with  other  astringents,  occasion  a  peculiar  form  of  diarr- 
boBa,  especially  if  a  purgative  is  incautiously  given  to  the 
animal  receiving  fermginons  tonics.  The  feces  are  per- 
fectly black,  like  ink,  and  very  fetid.  Such  attacks  are  some- 
times not  easily  checked.  Should  the  pancreas  not  act,  &tty 
matters  are  found  in  excess  in  the  excrement 

Poet-mortem  appearances. — In  the  diarrhoea  of  young 
animals  which  proves  so  destructive  amongst  calves,  and  has 
been  improperly  designated  gastro-enteritis  and  dysentery, 
there  is  no  appearance  of  inflammation,  and  in  the  many 
cases  I  have  examined,  there  were  usually  a  peculiar  pallor  or 
indications  of  checked  function  in  the  fourth  stomach  and 
intestines.  It  is  the  mass  of  half-curdled  milk  in  these 
organs,  and  the  emaciated  appearance  of  the  tissues,  which 
may  be  regarded  as   characteristic   of  diarrhoea  in   suck- 


ling  quadrupeds.  I  have  never  seen  tMckening  or  exuda- 
tions. 

In  adult  animals  the  cadaveric  lesions  vary  according  to 
the  immediate  cause  of  the  irequent  alvine  evacuations. 
Ramified  redness  or  signs  of  determination  of  blood  may  be 
detected  whenever  an  irritant  operates  locally,  but  this  is 
often  not  more  than  the  turgid  condition  of  the  intestin^ 
mncouH  membrane  when  in  active  secretion.  Disease  of  the 
liver,  or  of  other  parts  of  the  digestive  apparatus,  may  exist, 
aa  well  as  fluid  and  scanty  contents  in  the  intestina 

Treatment — In  all  animals  great  advantage  is  experienced 
from  the  employment  of  warm  water  injections.  It  is  tnie 
that  puigative  and  medicated  injections  are  frequently  called 
for,  but  as  a  bland  and  useful  aid  to  almost  any  kind  of 
treatment,  I  must,  in  the  first  place,  refer  to  warm  water 


Should  any  irritant  be  keeping  np  the  diarrhoea,  it 
should  be  expelled  by  means  of  pni^tives,  diminishing 
the  food,  and  allowing  the  animal  little  to  drink  and  little 
exercise.  PnigativeB  must  not  be  too  much  used  in  this 
complaint,  and  when  the  irritant  substances  supposed  to 
exist  in  the  bowels  must  have  been  expelled  from  the  fi«e 
action  of  a  catliartic,  it  may  be  necessary  to  resort  to  the 
veiy  opposite  treatment  of  opiates  and  astringents. 

In  cattle,  cases  of  simple  diarrhcea  are  sometimes  very 
difiBcnlt  to  treat,  and  unless  the  disease  is  simply  due  to  a 
slight  cause,  such  as  a  change  of  pasture,  great  benefit  ap- 
pears to  have  been  derived,  especially  in  the  early  stages  of 
the  disorder,  from  giving  the  following  medicine: — 

Calomel 1  dr. 

Opium 1  dr. 

In  thick  grael,  and  repeated  after  forty-eight  hours  if  the 
looseness  is  not  checked. 


In  the  horse  we  prefer  a  mild  dose  of  cape  aloes,  bnt  not 
to  be  repeated  except  at  long  intervals.  A  host  of  astringent 
preparations  have  been  8u^est«d.  I  here  subjoin  a  few 
pre8cripti(His  for  diarriioea  in  the  different  domestic  ani- 

The  following  is  a  useful  astringent  for  general  purposes : — 


Prepared  chalk 

.    lioz. 

CaMshu 

.      2  dr. 

Powdered  opium 

.      jdr. 

Powdered  gentian    . 

.      2  dr. 

Water 

.    loos. 

This  may  be  given  in  ale  or  gmeL 

As  a  tonic  astringent  draught  in  cases  of  debility,  and  when 
the  diarrhoea  seems  to  be  due  to  the  animal's  weakness, 
either  of  the  following  formulas  may  be  employed  for  Uie 
horse  or  oi : — 

Tannic  acid )  dr. 

Powdered  gentian       .         .        .         .     1  oz. 

Water 4  oz. 

To  be  given  in  ale  or  gruel ;  or 

Powdered  angustura  bark         .         .     1 }  oz. 

Sulphuric  acid 1  j  oz. 

Water 24  oz. 

A  wine-glassful  of  the  above  given  three  or  four  times  daily 
in  water. 

Like  purgatives,  astringoits  may  do  harm  if  used  in 
excess,  and  this  I  especially  find  in  the  diarrhoea  of  suck- 
ling animala  In  these  great  benefit  is  derived  firom  change 
of  diet,  or  giving  them  a  Httle  milk  frequently,  and  at  the 
same  time  ^ving  a  tablespoonfol  of  the  common  rennet  such 
as  is  used  in  making  cheesa  The  white  oi  one  egg  in  water 
or  milk  has  a  very  desirable  effect. 


There  are  cases  of  chronic  diarrhoea  in  horses  tad  cattle 
that  are  benefited  bj  mineral  astringents,  auch  as  acetate  of 
sine  or  sulphate  of  copper.  The  latter  is  a  very  &Tonrite 
remedy  with  some  practitioners.  When  tiie  feces  are  very 
felad,  and  &e  prostration  very  great,  the  foUowing  prepara- 
tion may  be  tried : — 

Chlorinated  lime     .         .         .         .         2  dr. 

Tincture  of  arnica  .        .  2  dr. 

Nitric  ether 1  oz, 

This  may  be  given  in  cold  water  twice  or  thrice  daily. 

Alum  whey  is  a  very  nseful  preparation,  especially  for 
small  and  weakly  fttiimiLlii  It  is  prepared  by  boiling  together 
for  ten  minntee  half  an  onuce  of  alom  and  two  quarts  of 
milk;  when  strained  a  very  osefUl  i^;ent  is  obtained,  and 
may  be  given  twice  daily.  Starch  emnlsion  forms  a  very 
good  material  for  clysters  in  diarrhoea,  and  thin  wheaten 
floor  gmel  may  be  allowed  to  horses  and  cattle  to  drink. 

Ikpebfobite  Anus. 
This  is  ft  congenital  malformation  which  is  occasionally 
met  with  in  all  onr  domestic  miimnlg  I  have  seen  a  case  in  a 
bitch  in  which  the  anus  appeared  to  be  veil  formed,  bnt  closed 
by  a  continnoos  skin,  and  the  faeces  passed  throngh  the  vagina. 
There  was  a  congenital  recto-vaginal  fistula.  More  fre- 
quently a  veterinary  enigeon  meets  with  cases  in  foals  and 
calves  in  which  symptoms  of  colic  are  very  severe.  On 
attempting  to  give  injections,  it  is  found  that  the  fluid  will 
not  pass  up,  and  at  a  short  distance  &om  the  anas  the  rectum 
fbnns  a  pouch,  and  is  not  continuous  with  the  alimoitary 
canal  In  other  instances,  the  anus  is  closed,  and  the  colon 
terminates  in  a  cul-de-sac,  there  being  no  rectum  at  all  All 
these  cases  prove  incurable,  and  are  speedily  &taL 
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FiSTCLA  IN  ANO. 
This  troublesome  aSection  has  bees  only  witnessed  in  the 
horse  and  ox.  There  are  the  so-called  ialse  fistulse  in  ano, 
depending  on  disease  of  the  pelvic  bones ;  and  the  true 
fistula,  which  consists  in  a  sinus  formed  beneath  the  anas  on 
the  side  of  the  rectum,  and  in  some  instances  opening  into 
the  latter;  whereas  in  others  it  is  blind,  or  tenninating 
abruptly  at  t^e  coats  of  the  intestines.  When  there  is  a  free 
opening  (torn  the  rectnm  to  the  external  surface  the  fistula 
is  said  to  be  complete,  and  when  there  is  but  one  opening, 
and  that  cutaneous,  the  fistula  is  said  to  be  a  blind  external 
one ;  whereas,  in  a  few  instances,  though  very  rare  in  the 
lower  animals,  a  blind  internal  fistula  exists,  that  is  to  say, 
there  is  only  an  opening  in  the  intestine  communicating  with 
the  sinua  The  false  fistula  in  ano  have  always  an  external 
opening,  and  they  may  be  detected  by  probing,  when  the 
grating  of  diseased  bone  is  perceived 

The  disease  commences  by  the  formation  of  an  abscess  in 
the  angle  between  the  rectum  and  ischium,  and  is  usually  dne 
to  injory.  I  have  seen  an  instance  in  which  the  abscess  ex- 
tended along  the  side  of  the  pelvis  and  destroyed  the  animal 
by  pressure  on  the  intestine,  which  induced  obstruction. 
The  pns  descended  through  the  inguinal  ring,  and  produced 
inflammation  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  thigh.  I  was  called 
to  this  horse  when  too  late  to  afibrd  any  relief,  and  after 
death  about  a  gallon  of  pus  was  removed  from  the  diffuse 
cold  abscess.  But  in  ordinary  cases  the  abscess  points,  and 
discharges  its  contents  through  an  opening  close  to  the 
sphincter;  and  whereas  the  animal  is  very  stiff  daring  the 
development  of  the  abscess,  after  it  has  burst  the  chief  incon- 
venience arises  from  pains  in  the  act  of  evacuating  fseces,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  smearing  of  the  tail  and  hind  quarters 
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vith  puB.     A  probe  is  necessary,  as  well  as  manual  ezplora- 
tioQ  of  tbe  rectnm,  to  determine  the  nature  of  the  fistula^ 

Treatm&tt — The  only  treatment  consists  in  using  the 
knife  freely,  dividing  the  sphincter  ani,  and  then  drawing  the 
lips  of  the  wound  together.  In  the  dog,  especially,  laxatives 
should  be  frequently  administered  whilst  the  animal  is  under 


Dilatation  of  the  Rectum. 
I  have  witnessed  in  dogs  subject  to  constipation,  the 
accumulation  of  £»ces  in  a  dilated  rectum  to  such  an  extent 
that  all  natural  efforts  failed  to  expel  them.  In  the  second 
volume  of  the  Edinburgh  Veterinary  Review,  at  page  412, 
the  following  will  be  foond: — "Adam  observed  in  a  six-year- 
old  poodle  and  in  an  eight-year-old  pointer,  a  very  peculiar 
affection  of  the  rectum.  The  appearances  consisted  in  the 
dog  attempting  to  void  ffeces,  and  straining  violently,  but 
without  effect  The  anus  was  observed  protruded,  and  form- 
ing a  round,  hard  swelling,  and  on  examining  the  rectum 
with  the  oiled  finger,  a  solid  portion  of  excrement  was  found 
in  it,  which,  in  the  one  dog  was  fixed  in  a  dilatation  above, 
and  in  another  below,  the  anus.  From  the  existence  of  these 
pouches,  &eces  accumulated,  grew  hard,  induced  tenesmus, 
and  the  passage  of  other  feculent  matter  was  totally  pre- 
vented. The  treatment  consists  in  allowing  only  soft  food, 
no  bones,  giving  oil  occasionally,  and  removing  the  solid 
excrement  by  clysters." 

As  the  abnormal  dilatation  fevours  the  accumulation  of 
excrement,  I  would  suggest  the  use  of  astringents  locaUy  to 
diminish  or  overcome  the  deformity. 

Peolapsus  Ani — Exania. 
This  accident  occura  in  all  domestic  animals,  and  is  seen. 
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as  Heitwig  says,  in  three  forms : — 1  stly ,  the  rectnm  protmdea 
through  Uie  sphincter,  and  hangs  behind  the  anus;  Sndly, 
the  anas  drops  forward,  and  there  is  eveTsion  of  its  macons 
membrane;  Srdly,  there  may  be  only  a  portion  of  mocoos 
membrance  on  one  nde  protruding. 

In  l^e  first  form  there  is  a  decided  erersion,  and  a  red  swol- 
len intestine  is  observed  to  hang  tlirongfa  the  anna  to  the 
extent  of  an  inch,  five  or  six  inches,  or  even  a  foot  and  a- 
hal£  Tliere  is  great  difficulty  in  replacing  it,  or  pushing  the 
finger  through  tiie  opening.  In  the  second  form  the  eversion 
is  deeper;  and  in  the  third,  there  is  a  chance  of  confusion  witli 
rectal  polypi 

Causes. — Violent  straining,  especially  in  diarrhoea,  tym- 
panitis, or  when  worms  produce  great  irritation.  Prolapsus 
ani  is  not  uncommon  in  cases  of  difficult  labour,  and  is  some- 
times the  result  of  back-raking,  an  operation  which  I  am 
glad  to  have  an  opportunity  of  condemning.  It  is  at  best 
useless,  and  always  d«ng«<ou&  Exploration  of  the  peMc 
organs  per  rectum  may  be  necessary,  but  Qie  evacuation  of 
the  rectum  by  ibe  hand  is  at  all  times  superseded  by  injec- 
tions. 

Treaimmt — The  cause  of  the  prolapsus  mnst  be  overcome, 
whether  it  be  diarrhoea,  a  foetus  in  utero,  or  other  removable 
agent  The  rectum  is  replaced  by  the  hand,  and  usually  s 
strong  dose  of  opinm  mnst  be  given  to  allay  irritation.  In 
cattle,  any  straining  may  be  stopped  by  squeezing  tiie  back, 
or  placing  a  surcingle  round  the  body.  Locally,  warm  water 
injections,  and  in  some  cases,  injections  of  lead  and  opium 
lotioa 

Returning  the  rectum  is  not  always  easy,  and  when  the 
redaction  has  been  effected  the  organ  again  protrudes.  The 
local  application  of  ice  or  an  astringent  wash,  and  the  ap- 
plication of  a  truss,  may  be  of  some  service.    There  are  cases 
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in  vliicli  the  protnided  iBtestme  has  to  be  removed  by  freely 
ampatarting  with  the  knife,  and  sewing  the  intestine  to  the 
margin  of  the  anus  by  metallic  sutures.  Tabes  and  trusses 
hkve  been  made  for  the  lower  miimala,  but  they  are  not 
readily  applied,  or  of  much  practical  utility  when  they  can  be 
placed  coDvenioitly. 

Hehobrhoids. — Piles. 

Most  of  our  domestic  animals  are  occasioiially  subject  to 
tumours  at  the  verge  of  the  anus,  and  which  consist  in  abnor- 
mal distention  of  the  rectal  or  hemorrhoidal  reins,  or  in  a 
morbid  derelopment  of  skin  or  mucous  membrane. 

S^TRfrfonw.— In  cattle,  loss  of  appetite,  suspended  rumina- 
tton,  dulness,  wiUi  stiffiiess  of  the  bind  eztremities,  and  dis- 
inclination to  move  the  hind  limbs,  both  when  standing  or 
lying,  are  amongst  the  most  mailed  signs  of  troublesome 
hemorrhoids.  Tbe  tail  is  stiff  and  dry ;  ^es,  tinged  with 
blood,  are  found.  The  pnlse  is  hard  and  full,  secretion  of 
milk  checked,  moatii  hot,  conjunctiva  reddled,  mussle  dry, 
anziouB  look  and  sunken  eyes.  The  extremities  and  ears  are 
cold,  and  the  animal  paws,  yawns,  and  moans.  Tumours  of 
tlw  mucous  mambrane  are  fdt  within  the  anus,  which  con- 
tain venous  blood,  and,  on  withdrawing  the  hand,  it  is  found 
covered  with  blood.  If  the  tumors  are  broken,  coagula 
may  be  carried  oat  with  the  hand,  and  the  hemorrhoids  dis- 
appear in  ten  or  twelve  hours,  or  severe  symptoms  occasion- 
ally result,  with  inflammation  of  the  rectum,  &c  A  similar 
condition  has  been  observed  in  sheep. 

In  the  dog,  hemorrhoids  may  be  either  within  or  outside 
the  sphincter.  They  are  very  troublesome,  but  do  not  give 
rise  to  any  febrile  disturbance,  and  are  connected  widi  obsti- 
nate constipation. 

Several  veterinarians  have  recorded  cases  of  hemorrhoids 


in  the  horse.  Messrs  Collins  of  the  16th  Lancers*  and 
Wells  of  Norwichf  have  recorded  cases.  A  typical  instance 
was  contributed  by  Mr  HoUoway  to  the  Veterinarian  for 
1856.  The  tumours  were  vascular,  and  dischai^^  blood 
when  Uie  hardened  excrement  was  voided  with  violent  efforts. 
Treatment  consists  in  purgatives,  cold  water  clysters, 
the  use  of  food  which  will  favour  a  relaxed  state  of  the 
bowels,  and  opium  suppositories. 

Hernia. 

By  hernia  is  meant  the  protrusion  of  any  oi^an  through 
an  opening,  whether  natural  or  artificial  It  is  not  necessary 
that  the  protruding  viscus  should  find  its  way  into,  or  form 
for  itself  a  cavity,  as  in  the  case  of  hernia  iridis,  or  protru- 
sion of  iris  through  the  cornea.  We  commonly  apply  the 
term  hernia  to  mptnrea  or  displacements  of  portions  of  the 
intestinal  tube,  omentum,  or  other  abdominal  organ. 

Hemise  are  classified  according  to  their  position,  as  we 
shall  see  in  describing  the  various  kinds;  but  they  are  also 
distinguished  Into  reducible  and  irreducible,  and  this  depends 
on  the  ciiciunstance  whether  the  organ  is  capable  of  being 
replaced  into  its  natural  cavity  or  not  Both  reducible  and 
irreducible  hemise  are  apt  to  become  strangulated,  that  Is  to 
say,  the  protruding  oigan  may  be  constricted  at  the  opening 
through  which  it  has  passed.  Such  strangulation  is  attended 
with  great  danger  and  very  urgent  symptoms,  and  may 
depend  on  three  causes:  firstly.  Changes  in  the  condition 
of  the  opening  through  which  the  organ  passes;  secondly. 
Descent  of  an  additional  portion  of  intestine  or  omentum 
into  the  hernial  sac ;  and,  thirdly.  Change  in  the  condition  of 
the  hernial  contents,  such  as  accumulation  of  fEeces,  con- 
gestion, &c. 

•  Velerinarian,  1849.  t  Ibid.,  18B1. 

.,    ....,Cooi^lc 
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So  long  as  a  hernia  is  Dot  strangnlatod,  the  animal  is  but 
slightly  inconvenienced  by  it,  and  internal  rnptnres  are  not 
recognised  anUl  prodacing  obstniction  to  the  course  of  the 
intestinal  contents.  Superficial  herniEe  are  readily  diagnosed 
by  the  character  of  the  swelling,  and  the  anatomical  peculi- 
arities of  the  lesion. 

Umbilical  Heenia. — Exohfhalob. 

This  is  not  unfrequently  congenital,  and  if  not  seen  on  the 
animal  at  birth,  it  nsnally  occurs  in  the  early  periods  of  life, 
from  the  circumstance  that  the  navel  closes  efiectually  in 
adult  animals.  Hertwig  has  seen  it,  hovever,  in  horses 
«ght,  ten,  or  twelve  years  old.  It  is  most  rarely  seen  in 
sheep  and  pigs,  and  consists  in  the  protrusion  of  omentum 
or  intestine  through  the  umbilicus. 

Symptoms. — It  is  the  presence  of  a  fluctuating  tumour  at 
tlie  navel,  vaiying  much  in  size,  and  seen  &om  the  time  of 
birth,  or  shortly  after,  that  indicates  ezomphaloa  We  rarely 
have  this  hernia  strangulated. 

Treatmmit — In  some  fortunate  instances,  the  intestine  is 
drawn  into  the  abdomen  as  the  animal  grows,  the  mesentery 
being  proportionately  shorter  in  the  adult  as  compared  with 
the  young  animal  The  only  surgical  interference  of  ser- 
vice consists  in  appropriate  bandages,  with  a  compress  for 
the  navel  in  very  young  animals,  and,  in  severe  cases  of  old 
standing,  a  pair  of  wooden  clams  must  be  placed  tightly  over 
the  skin  forming  the  hernial  sac,  whilst  the  animal  is  on  its 
back,  and  the  hernia  is  thoroughly  reduced.  A  tight  ligatnre 
round  the  neck  of  the  hernial  sac  is  often  effectual. 

LfODiNAL  Hernia  (Fig.  106.) 

In  stallions,  and  in  young  animals  far  more  &eqaentiy  Uuin 

old,  a  fold  of  intestine  passes  into  the  inguinal  canal,  tjirough 
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rig.  106.— {OaiBO. 


iMoirnrAi.  fiK&inx, — a  Ot  portion  of  tfa*  cqIoh  oonthinoTU  with  b  h^  vfalch  1i  Hi 
(ha  inyninfci  cuuJ;  «  d  U  tlu  nock  of  tba  porltoDAAl  ihsftth  wfakli  1a  onlarfBd  trv 
pUM(a  Into  it  Of  UwlnkittiMi  dd,  (nmaflad  portloB  of  th*  ipaitDkUo  ond. 
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which  the  spennatic  doct  passes  &om  the  teatacle  into  Uie 
pelvis.  It  is  an  accideot  which  continental  veterinarians  and 
practitioners  in  India  meet  with  more  firequently  than  we  do 
in  Great  Britain,  from  the  foot  that  stallions  are  not  often 
used  for  working  purposes  in  this  country. 

Symptoms. — Whenever  s  stallion  is  affected  with  symptoms 
of  intestinal  obstruction  and  severe  colic,  already  noticed  in 
describing  the  latter  affection,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  veterinary 
surgeon  to  cause  a  discharge  of  contents  of  the  rectum  by  an 
injection,  and  then  pass  his  hand  into  the  intestine  and  feel 
the  internal  abdominal  ring.  The  imprisoned  intestine  will 
easUy  be  felt,  should  inguinal  hernia  exist.  Retraction  of 
the  testicle  on  the  side  affected,  cold  sweats  about  the  scrotum 
and  thighs,  looking  anxiously  round  to  the  Sank  on  the  side 
affected,  are  all  symptoms  which  aid  in  diagnosis. 

Treatment— By  manipulation  the  incarcerated  intestine 
is  pushed  back,  and  if  not,  the  inguinal  canal  has  to  be 
opened  by  a  small  incision,  and  the  reduction  of  the  hernia 
affected  through  it 

Scrotal  Hernia. 

The  inguinal  canal  soon  becomes  dilated  in  young  animals, 
when  intestine  or  omentum  has  passed  into  it.  The  scrotum 
then  becomes  the  hernial  sac,  a  circumstance  which  is  not 
possible  in  man,  from  the  complete  separation  between  the 
peritoneal  cavity  and  tunica  vaginalis.  As  the  two  serous 
membranes  remain  continuous  in  the  lower  animals  through- 
out the  whole  lifetime,  part  of  the  abdominal  contents  may 
pass  into  the  cavity  containing  the  testicia 

Symptoms. — In  many  cases,  and  especially  in  colts,  calves, 
young  pigs,  &c.,  it  is  only  when  they  are  to  be  castrated  that 
the  lesion  is  discovered.  The  covered  operation  of  castration 
has  then  to  be  perfonned.    Fig.  107  diows  the  anatomical 
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dispositioD  of  the  parts.  He  hemia,  especially  in  adult 
animals,  may  become  strangukted  from  a  violent  strain,  &c 
Symptoms  of  severe  coUc  and  obstmction  are  noticed,  as  in 
cases  of  volvulus.  The  enlarged  scrotum  at  once  indicates 
the  nature  of  the  cause  of  Buffering  in  these  cases. 
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Treaiment—I  must  cautioa  all,  that  when  hernia  is  pre- 
sent drugs  of  any  kind  are  very  dangerous.  An  operation  is 
indispensable,  and  in  scrotal  hernia  the  line  of  practice  ia  ti» 
place  the  animal  on  its  back,  and  by  the  taxis  to  return  the 
intestine  into  the  abdomen.  When  this  is  found  impractic- 
able, an  operation  has  to  be  performed,  which  consists  in 
dividing  the  constriction  and  castrating  the  animal  by  the 
covered  operation.* 

The  first  winter  I  was  in  Edinburgh,  a  remarkable  c&ne 
came  under  my  observation.  An  aged  gelding  was  seized 
with  severe  symptoms  of  colic,  and  a  practitioner  was  called 
upon  to  treat  it  He  administered  one  of  the  antispasmodic 
draughts  which  I  have  before  condemned,  I  happened  to 
see  the  animal  in  pain,  and,  on  examining  it,  found  a  scrotal 
hernia.  In  fact,  I  did  not  think  the  animal  was  a  gelding 
until  I  bad  it  cast,  applied  the  taxis,  relieved  the  animal,  and 
saw  that  the  horse  was  castrated. 

Ventral  Hernia. 
This  is  an  accident,  which  consists  in  the  intestine  pro- 
truding through  an  artificial  opening  in  the  abdominal  walls, 
produced  by  violence.  The  size  varies  very  greatly  in  different 
cases,  and  we  rarely  find  that  strangulation  occurs.  Ventral 
hemiie  are  rarely  curable,  except  when  recent;  and  I  should 
recommend  every  practitioner  called  to  an  animal  shortly 
after  the  accident,  to  cast  at  once,  make  a  moderate  incision 
into  the  hernial  sac,  and  having  pressed  the  intestine  into  the 
abdomen,  introduce  a  number  of  strong  metallic  sutures 
through  the  muscular  wound.  Thus  treated,'  the  cases  some- 
times do  well,  however  extensive  the  laceration  may  b&  I 
do  not  advise  compression,  &c-,  as  adhesion  occurs  between 

*  See  the  FtUrmarkm'i  Fad^Mtcum.    Second  Edition. 
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the  iDtestine  and  hernial  neck  or  Bac,  and  a  radical  cure  is 
aftenrards  impossibla 

Mesentebio  Hebnu. 
This  is  one  of  the  internal  lesions  which  cannot  be  dis- 
tingoished  iram  ordinary  volvnlns,  intussusception,  or  other 
causes  of  strangnlation  of  the  iutestina  After  death  it  is 
found  that  a  fold  of  intestine  has  accidentally  slipped  through 
a  tear  in  the  mesentery. 

GcT-TiB  IN  Cattle. 

This  interes^g  lesion  occurs  in  certain  districts,  and 
especially  in  countries  where  oxen  are  worked  in  the  plough. 
It  has  been  erroneously  considered  as  a  ligature  of  the  intes- 
tine by  the  spermatic  cord,  which  is  left  long  in  castrating, 
by  pulling  out  the  testicle  after  an  incision  in  the  scrotum. 

The  nature  of  the  lesion  has  been  well  described  by  the 
Qennan  veterinarians.  It  consists  in  protrusion  of  intestine 
through  s  laceration  of  the  peritoneum  into  a  cnl-de-sac 
between  the  remnant  of  the  spermatic  cord  and  the  mai^in 
of  the  pelvis.  It  is  indicated  by  serere  abdominal  pain,  and 
is  recognised  at  once  by  the  practitioners  who  often  meet 
with  cases  in  the  districts  where  it  is  observed. 

TreaimenL — It  is  possible  to  have  a  spontaneous  cure  by 
taming  the  animal  sharply  on  its  back,  or  suddenly  elevating 
its  hind  quart«rs  by  causing  it  to  leap  off  a  step.  If  this  &il, 
the  hand  must  be  passed  up  the  rectum,  and  reduction 
effected  by  pnshing  with  the  palm  upwards  and  forwards,  so 
as  to  lift  the  imprisoned  fold  through  the  opening.  In  cases 
that  resist  even  this  method,  an  incision  is  made  into  the 
flank,  and  the  intestine  is  withdxawn  from  confinement  by 
passing  the  hand  into  the  abdomen.  The  abdominal  wound 
is  then  sewn  up,  and  the  cases  do  remarkably  well 
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Phbenic  and  Ohental  Hebnia. 
These  are  leaiotis  due  to  violent  efforts,  and  occurring 
daring  the  straggles  in  attacks  of  colic,  &c.  The  first  con- 
sists in  rapture  of  the  diaphragm,  and  protrusion  of  the  in- 
testioe  into  the  thorax,  and  the  other  consists  in  passage  of 
a  fold  of  gut  through  the  foramen  of  Winslow  and  the  omen- 
tal sac.  They  are  incnrable  lesions.  I  shall  hereafter  have 
occasion  to  notice  Buptures  of  the  Diaphragm. 

Diseases  of  the  Liveb. 
There  are  many  diseases  of  the  liver  in  the  lower  animals 
which  are  not  rect^nised  during  life,  and  some  that  are  symp- 
tomatic of  constitutional  disturbance.  Thus,  we  find  the  livers 
of  cattle  slaagfat»«d  for  human  food  frequently  the  seat  of 
oipuiic  lesion,  never  suspected  during  life,  and  in  other  in- 
stances we  have  symptoms  of  general  anfemia  and  dropsy, 
which,  aa  a  post-mortem  examination,  prove  to  have  been 
connected  with  hepatic  disease,  thoagh  no  sign  daring  life 
would  have  Indicated  that  this  oi^an  waa  more  esped- 
ally  implicated  We  have  here  to  deal  with  disorders  of  the 
liver  as  a  secreting  organ,  and  at  a  future  time  we  shall 
indicate  some  bhxtd  changes  dependent  on  a  disturbance  in 
the  blood-forming  process  carried  on  in  the  liver. 

Jadndick — ICTEBUa 

It  is  rare  to  see  attacks  of  jaundice  in  animals,  except  in 
dangerous  fevers,  such  as  distemper  in  the  dog,  or  contagions 
typhc4d  in  cattle.  There  are,  it  is  true,  some  cases  due  to 
hepatic  inertia,  which  may  merit  the  simple  name  of  jaundice, 
but  commonly  this  must  be  r^^arded  as  a  symptom. 

The  immediate  cause  of  jaundice  has  given  rise  to  consi- 
derable discussitm.     It  is  declared  by  some  as  fwobable  that. 
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even  in  a  state  of  health,  all  the  bile  formed  in  the  liver  does 
not  pass  into  the  bile  ducta,  but  that  a  portion  of  it  enters 
the  hepatic  veins,  along  with  the  sugar ;  the  quantity  which 
thua  enters,  varying  with  the  distribution  of  the  blood  in  the 
gland,  and  with  the  relative  degrees  of  pressure  exerted  by  the 
contents  of  the  veins,  and  of  the  minute  bile  ducts  upon  the 
secreting  cells,  being  largest,  when  the  pressure  on  the  sides 
of  the  veins  is  least,  and  when  that  on  the  ducts  is  gKaXeat. 
The  biliary  acids  which  thus  enter  the  blood,  or  which  are 
re-absorbed  from  the  intestines,  are  supposed  to  undergo 
certain  changes  &om  oxydation,  and  may  thus  account  for  the 
large  quantity  of  taurine  which  has  been  found  in  the  healthy 
lung,  and  for  the  pigments  which  are  naturally  voided  in  the 
urine.  When,  however,  anything  interferes  with  these  nor- 
mal metamorphoses  in  the  blood,  as  when  this  fluid  becomes 
contaminated  by  the  purulent  infection,  ot  by  any  other 
poison,  it  is  supposed,  that  the  complete  metamorphosis  of  the 
colourless  bile  into  urinary  pigments  is  arrested,  and  that  the 
intermediate  substance,  bile-pigment,  is  formed  in  the  blood, 
so  as  to  colour  the  various  tissues  and  secretions. 

KUhne  has  studied  this  question,  and  does  not  believe  that 
the  biliary  acids  are  changed  in  the  blood  into  bile-pigment, 
but  shows  that  blood-pigment  is  changed  into  bile-pigment, 
under  the  influence  of  the  biliary  acids.  By  adopting  the 
method  of  Hoppe,  he  was  able  to  determine  const^intly  the 
presence  of  the  biliary  acids  in  tjie  urine  of  persons  suffering 
from  icterus,  as  well  as  in  that  of  dogs  whose  biliary  ducts 
bad  been  tied  When  dog's  bUe,  or  solution  of  the  biliary 
acids,  was  injected  into  a  vein,  bile  pigment  and  the  salts 
were  detected  in  the  urine.  Even  in  targe  quantities  of 
healthy  urine  no  biliary  acids  could  be  found 

Symptoms — ^When  jaundice  occurs  as  an  idiopathic  ma- 
lady, it  is  detected  by  the  yellow  colour  of  the  visible  mucous 
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membranes  and  the  skin.  There  is  usually  loss  of  appetite, 
a  slimy  furred  tongue ;  diy,  hard  dung  covered  with  mucus. 
The  digestive  oigans  are  most  disturbed,  and  the  colouring 
principles  of  bile  are  discharged  by  the  kidn^,  as  proved  by 
the  manner  in  which  it  tinges  paper  when  dipped  in  the 
urine  and  dried.  If  jaundice  is  not  relieved,  the  animal  com- 
pletely loses  its  appetite,  becomes  aneemic,  its  limbs  are  occa- 
sionally oedematous,  and  the  temperature  of  the  body  becomes 
very  low.  These  symptoms  often  continue,  notwithstanding 
active  measures  being  directed  for  their  removal 

Pogt-mortem  appearances. — In  cases  of  jaundice  which 
terminate  iatally,  the  gall-ducts  are  found  indurated  or  ob- 
structed by  gall-stones,  hydatids,  abscesses,  or  other  enlarge- 
ments which  form  on  them. 

The  treatment  of  jaundice  consists  in  the  internal  use  of 
aloes  and  saline  purgatives.  After  these,  if  jaundice  continue, 
a  dose  of  calomel  may  be  given,  but  perhaps  greater  reliance 
can  be  placed  in  continuing  with  neutral  salts,  such  as  nitre 
and  sulphate  of  soda,  in  two  or  four  ounce  doses  daily.  Tur- 
pentine in  linseed  tea,  either  alone  or  combined  with  aloes, 
has  been  recommended,  besides  the  external  use  of  rube- 
facients. Clysters  prove  of  great  service  in  the  treatment  of 
tbisd 


Hypkr^emia,  oe  Congestion  of  the  Liver — 
h,«patiebh(sa. 
Heat,goodfeeding,andinactivity,are  great  causes  of  hepatic 
derangement     In  all  animals,  as  in  man,  this  is  observed, 
though  in  the  latter  the  use  of  alcoholic  beverages,  besides 
other  dreumstances  incidental  to  a  very  artificial  mode  of  liv- 
tng,faTOiir  materially  congestion  and  other  diseases  of  the  liver. 
The  punpered  horse  is,  however,  subject  to  maladies  of 
this  oi^an  to  no  small  extent. 
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There  are  instancee  of  liver  disease  in  the  horse  of  pecu- 
liarly insidions  origin,  and  indicated  by  a  state  of  obesity, 
pallor,  and  occasional  yellowness  of  the  mucoos  membranes, 
dnlness,  and  very  sleek  skin,  with  occasional  attacks  of 
lameness  in  the  off  fore-1^.  Pulse  soft,  rather  weak  and 
slow,  numbering  about  28  per  minute. 

Over-exertion  or  excessive  repletion  of  the  stomach,  may 
give  rise  to  colicky  sympttons,  or  to  m(»e  dangerous  indica- 
tions of  internal  luemorrhage.  The  animal  fitUs,  rolls,  si^is, 
and  breathes  heavUy,  looking  round  to  the  r^jht  side,  and 
auffering  &om  intense  cold  ears  and  limbs.  The  eyes  are 
blanched,  pupils  dilated,  aoxions  expression  of  countenance, 
pulse  small,  and  very  frequ^t.  The  animal  is  restive,  and 
discharges  a  scanty  quantity  of  hi^-coloured  nrin&  Its 
breath  is  fcetid,  tongue  furred,  and  mouth  clammy.  In  some 
cases  the  paroxysms  are  not  so  severe  as  to  cause  animala  to 
foint,  and  a  horse  may  stand  propping  himself  up  by  the  side 
of  the  stall,  or  if  moved,  has  a  sta^ering  gait,  and  manifest- 
ing most  of  the  above-mentioned  symptoms. 

Post'inortem  appearances.— la  the  early  stages  the  liver 
is  not  changed  in  form,  but  is  bulky,  of  a  nnifbnn,  or  in 
some  cases,  irregular  dark  reddish-brown  colour,  and  dis- 
tended with  blood.  Not  unfrequentJy  in  the  horse  we 
observe  good  specimens  of  'nutmeg  liver,'  in  which  there  is 
an  appearance  of  congestion  in  patches  within  the  tubules, 
and  surrounded  by  grey,  or  lightish-brown  liver  tissue. 
This  light  colour  is  due  to  &tty  degeneration  ot  the  cells, 
which  are  swollen,  and  compress  the  capillaries.  When  the 
disease  is  forther  advanced,  there  are  patches  of  deep  red 
colour,  where  some  capillaries  have  given  way,  and  the  efiFdsed 
blood  is  in  process  of  difflntegration  and  absorpticm.  Very 
fine  crystab  of  hsematine  are  obtained  &om  these  extravasa- 
tions.    Sometimes  the  liver  is  broken  up  in  parts,  and  the 


img«r  Ucerates  its  tissae  on  the  slightest  pressure;  So  long 
as  the  Qlisson's  capsole  reniaiiis  intact,  the  hfemoirhagea  are 
not  fatal,  hot  when,  after  a  succession  of  paroxysms,  a  fotal 
bleeding  sapervenes,  ve  find,  in  addition  to  the  above 
post-mortem  signs,  an  effosion  of  blood  in  the  abdomen, 
a  large  mptnre  in  the  liver,  and  a  pallid  condition  of 
the  whole  body.  The  heart  is  frequently  the  seat  r^  &tty 
degeneration,  and  the  deposits  of  &t  over  the  body  are  very 


Pathology. — It  is  probable  that  fatty  degmeration  of  the 
heart  and  a  languid  circniation  predispose  to  congestioQ  of 
the  liver.  !niis  oigan,  onder  the  influence  of  heat,  the  rapid 
acciunntation  of  fat,  and  unduly  taxed  by  the  rich  fix)d  which 
the  animal  is  allowed,  is  afibcted  with  hypenemia,  conges- 
tion, and  fatty  degeration,  predisposing  to  htemorrhi^e  and 
ruptures  such  as  we  have  described. 

Treaiment. — Hygienic  rules  should  be  obeyed  as  to  food, 
exercise,  and  ventiktion.  Aloetic  purgatives  may  be  occa- 
sionally given.  Bleeding  should  be  avoided.  It  is  during 
the  paroxysms  that  we  are  often  called  npon  to  treat,  but  we 
can  do  little  good  except  keep  the  animal  quiet,  give  cold- 
water  clysters,  apply  pounded  ice  and  salt  to  the  region  of 
the  liver,  and  dash  cold  water  on  the  body.  Mr  John  Field 
recommended  the  administratJoii  of  the  following — 

Copaiba li  oz. 

Linseed  tea 12    » 

This  may  be  repeated. 

The  following  may  also  be  of  great  service — 

Dilute  sulphuric  acid  4  oz. 

Compound  tincture  of  cinnamon     .        4  „ 
One  or  two  tablespoonfols  in  a  quart  of  water  eveiy  three  or 
four  hours  until  the  animal  raUies.    Preparations  of  ammimia 
and  stimulants  in  general  should  be  avoided.    Snlphate  of 


iron  may  be  given  in  food  when  all  severe  symptoms  have 
subsided,  but  should  be  continued  in  drachm  doses  only  two 
or  three  days. 

The  disease  is  very  re&actory,  and  as  the  paroxysms 
increase  in  frequency  and  severity,  the  animal's  life  is  tn 
imminent  danger. 

HSPATITia 

Eoll  very  justly  remarks,  in  his  able  work  on  Pathology, 
that  this  is  a  most  rare  disease  affecting  our  domestic  ani- 
mals, and  the  cases  that  are  diagnosed  as  hepatitis  should  in 
all  probability  be  regarded  as  simple  hypersemia  or  conges- 
tion of  the  liver — indeed,  the  disease  that  we  have  last  con- 
sidered. The  same  author  remarks  that  he  has  hitherto 
only  seen  a  few  instances  of  hepatitis  in  the  horse.  The  in- 
flamed portions  of  the  liver  were  found  of  a  yellowish  or  red- 
dish-grey colour,  vary  soft,  and  interspersed  wiUi  yellowish 
points  of  suppuration.  The  hepatic  parenchyma  surrounding 
these  spots  were  congested,  and  the  peritoneal  covering 
opaqua  Mr  John  Field  records  a  case  of  abscess  in  the 
liver,  and  says: — 

"September  15th,  1823, — A  bay  gelding,  belonging  to 

Mr  P ,  died  on  the  above  day,  and  upon  examining  the 

body,  it  appeared  that  an  abscess  bad  formed  in  the  right 
lobe  of  the  liver,  just  under  the  peritoneal  coat,  at  the  ante- 
rior part  of  the  organ:  the  coat  under  which  the  abscess 
formed  adhered  firmly  to  the  diaphragm.  The  abscess  con- 
tained 29  Iba  of  thin  brown  pus.  The  animal  had  been  ail- 
ing and  wasting  for  a  considerable  time  before,  and  was  occa- 
sionally unfit  for  woric  The  first  acute  inflammatory 
symptoms  took  place  about  three  weeks  previous  to  his 
death:  the  pulse  was  not  frequent,  but  the  symptoms  were 
all  those  of  sub-acute  inflammation  of  the  pleura." 


In  another  instance,  on  examining  the  liver,  which  was 
extremely  high-coloured  and  in  some  parts  tnmid,  there  were 
found  throughout  its  substance  collections  of  pus,  from  the 
size  of  a  pea  to  that  of  a  hen's  egg.  These  collections  did 
not  form  at  r^olar  distances,  but  had  more  or  less  of  the 
substance  of  the  liver  between  them. 

Metastatic  abscesses,  which  are  the  result  of  a  constitutional 
tendency  to  the  production  of  pus  in  difierent  parts  of  the 
body,  are  frequently  seen  in  the  liver,  bub  we  shall  allude  t« 
this  variety  under  the  head  Blood  Diseases. 

I  have  had  occasion  to  examine  livers  both  of  the  ox  and 
horse,  in  which  the  peritoneal  surface  was  considerably  thick- 
ened, and  consolidation  of  the  substance  of  the  gland  had 
occurred  to  some  depth.  In  some  instances,  and  not  rare  in 
old  cows,  a  circumscribed  abscess  has  been  discovered  sur- 
rounded by  dense  layers  of  plastic  lymph,  having  undergone 
a  partial  organization.  Eiill  particularly  notices  these  coUec- 
tions  of  pus  in  '  capsules  with  thick  walls '  (dickwandigen 
kapseln)  which  have  resulted  from  an  attack  of  hepatitis. 

In  hot  countries,  inSammation  of  the  liver  is  said  some- 
times to  assume  an  epizootic  form,  especially  about  the  end 
of  the  summer.  It  is  almost  always  connected  with  inflam- 
mation of  other  abdominal  oigans ;  after  death  the  liver  is 
found  congested,  of  a  greyish-red  colour,  and  weighing  from 
40  to  50  pounds.  In  addition  to  ordinaiy  symptoms,  there 
is  irritation  of  the  skin.  Lessona  describes  such  an  epizootic 
as  having  occurred  in  Italy,  in  1827. 

There  is  no  animal  declared  to  be  more  frequently  affected 
with  faepatitis  than  the  dog,  and  probably  because  jaundice 
is  frequently  observed  in  this  animal 

Symptome. — As  Janosch  correctly  states,  there  is  no  diseaae 
more  difficult  to  recognise  than  hepatitis:  It  seldom  occurs 
as  an  acute  affection,  and  mostly  in  a  chronic  form.   ATi''">^if 


sfiected  with  this  disease  are  dull  aod  listless ;  indicate 
no  severe  pain ;  respiration  is  not  thoracic,  bat  almost 
enMrel;  abdominal;  the  skin  is  harsh,  dry,  and  coat  star- 
ing. The  risible  mucous  membrtLnes  have  a  reddish-yeUow 
colour,  and  the  tongue  is  furred  and  dirty.  Pulse  is  small  and 
frequent,  but  irregular  botli  as  to  number  and  character.  In 
some  instances  it  is  remarkably  slow.  Hie  feces  are  hard,  and 
often  coated  with  mucus,  and  when  the  disease  advances  the 
symptoms  of  jaundice  are  most  marked.  In  acute  liver 
disease,  from  a  check  to  the  secretion  of  bile,  the  excrement 
becomes  white,  clayey,  and  very  fetid.  The  febrile  symptoms 
are  sometimes  severe,  if  the  peritoneal  coat  is  much  impli- 
cated, and  subside  when  the  abdomen  enlarges  from  eflPusion. 
Should  dropsy  thus  result,  the  animal  becomes  emaciated, 
and  dies  within  a  few  weeks. 

Treaimsnt — I  do  not  agree  with  the  recommendation 
given  by  Mr  Percivall  to  bleed  repeatedly,  abstracting,  how- 
ever, small  quantities  in  this  disease.  Cathartics,  and  espe- 
cially aloes,  must  be  relied  on,  and  followed  up  by  frequent 
doses  of  nitre.  The  right  side  must  be  blistered,  and,  if  acute 
symptoms  are  absent,  the  following  may  be  prescribed : — 

Hydrochlorate  of  ammonia     .        .        2  oz. 

Sulphate  of  soda    .        .        .  8  oz. 

Powdered  linseed  .        .  ,        4  oz. 

Treacle  as  much  as  sufScient  to  make  an  electnaty.  A  table- 
spoonful  every  two  hours. 

PAttASITIC  DiSEASIS  OP  LlTEE. 

The  fluke — diatoma  heepaticum — infests,  to  a  very  great 
extent,  the  liver  of  cattle  and  sheep.  I  shall  enter  into  the 
history  of  this  parasite  when  I  refer  to  disorders  of  Nutri- 
tion, and  in  the  desmptlon  of  £ot  in  Cattle  and  Sheep. 
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EchinococcnB  veterinorum,  a  hydatid,  which  may  be  found  in 
any  of  the  intenuU  oi^ans,  also  freijiiently  infests  the  liver. 

BnjAHT  Caicdll 

Gall-stones  are  very  commonly  met  with  in  the  dacts  of 

the  liver.     They  vary  in  size  from  a  pin's  head  to  a  pigeon's 

ej^.     I  have  only  seen  one  as  lai^  as  the  latter,  and  that 

from  a  horse.     Sometimes  a  deposit  forms  on  the  inside  of 
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the  gall-ducts,  especially  when  these  have  become  dilated 
from  the  presence  of  flukes  in  them  (see  Fig,  108.)  Theee 
casts  of  the  gall-ducts  are  found  by  Dr  Thudichnm  to  be 
composed  of  cholocrome  (colouring  matter  of  bile)  precipi- 
tated in  a  granular  form. 

It  is  chiefly  in  the  oz  that  gall-stones  are  discovered,  and 
they  are  made  up  of  cholocrome,  with  cholic  acid,  phos- 
phates, and  carbonates  of  lime  and  magnesia. 

Unpleasant  symptoms  only  arise  when  the  gall-stones  are 
passed  through  the  ducts  and  become  fixed  by  the  spasmodic 
action  of  the  latter.  The  pan  they  induce  is  very  severe, 
but  the  true  cause  of  the  sufiering  is  never  diagnosed  in  the 
lower  animals.  Jaundice,  attended  with  pains  at  intervals, 
may  tnm  our  attention  to  the  Uver. 

Aloetic  purgatives  must  be  given  in  such  cases,  besides  the 
use  of  alk^ine  salts,  phosphates,  according  to  Dr  Thudichnm, 
and  chloride  of  sodium. 

lUSEASES  OF  THE  PANCBEAS. 

The  pancreas  is  an  organ  doubtless  often  functionally  dis- 
turbed, and  the  absence  of  its  secretion  impairs  digestion, 
and  gives  rise  to  a  form  of  diarrhoea  in  which  fetly  prin- 
ciples are  in  excess  in  the  excrement. 

Organic  disease  ie  not  often  lUscovered  in  this  oi^an,  but 
cancerous  deposit,  abscess,  melanotic  matter,  &&,  have  been 
found  in  it. 

Fancbeatig  Calculi,  or  small  white  concretions,  varying 
in  size  from  a  millet  seed  to  a  common  pea,  are  often  fonnd 
in  large  numbers  in  &e  pancreatic  ducts  of  cattle  after  death, 
bnt  I  am  not  aware  of  any  symptoms  during  life  whereby 
their  presence  may  be  recognised. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

OBGJUfB  OF  CIBCDLATION. 

Circnlatorj  apparatus — The  heut,  its  shape  and  poation. — TtM  pericar- 
dium. Ha  structure. — Aoriclefl  and  Tentricles.— ValTea  of  the  heart 

Bone  ol  tbe  oi's  heart. — Cbordie  tendlaes. — Endocaidinm. —Semilunar 
valves. — EustadiiaD  valve.  —  Foramen  ovale. — Aluscular  Gbree  of  tbe 
heart.— Dr  Pettigrew's  reBBarchae.— Arteries,  ei^allariea,  and  v^ns. — 
Action  of  the  heart. — William  Harvey. — Sounds  of  the  heart. — C^ronl*- 
tion  in  Hie  Uood-veosels. — The  pulse. — C^wdt;  of  the  arteriea  in. 
creased  by  subdivision. — Forces  inducing  the  blood's  flow. — Ri^dity 
of  the  drcolatian.  —  Professor  Hering'a  eiperiments. — Tierordt's  oon- 
dusions.—Dr  Daltoo'e  diagtam  of  the  dnmlatioii.— GelHRtl  disturbance 
of  tbe  function. — Tbe  pulse. — Where  Felt,  in  the  horse,  oi,  Mkd  smaller 
unimnli. — Tbs  pulsa  ID  disease. — Its  varietiea. — Tbe  pulse  not  sufBcient 
b>  indicate  the  propriety  of  blood-letting.— A  word  of  caution. —Heart 
disease.  —  General  symptoms.  —  Palpitation,  anaemic,  dyspeptic,  and 
nerTOQB.- Rupture  of  the  heart — Of  the  vena  asygos. — Congenital  mi- 
formation  of  the  heart — Ecto[Ha  cordis. —  Pervious  foramen  ovale  ta 
cyanosis. — Hypertrophy  of  the  heart. — Atrcphy. — Dilatation. — Ouifica- 
tion  of  the  heart. — Fatty  d^eceration.  —  Tmnors  of  tbe  heart. 

Thb  principiea  wMct  are  disaolved  in  the  process  of  digestion, 
and  fitted  for  the  purposes  of  nutrition,  circnJate  thronghont 
tbe  system,  modified  or  unmodified,  in  the  blood.  The  blood- 
vessels, through  which  the  vital  fluid  is  propelled  bj  a  mus- 
cular organ,  the  heart,  constitute  tiie  vascular  or  circulatory 
apparatus.  From  the  heart  the  blood  passes  into  channels, 
which,  from  being  ahnost  invariably  empty  immediately  after 
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deatli,  were  belieyed  by  the  anciente  to  contun  ur;  they  are 
the  arteries  wUcli  subdivide  into  very  minste  vessels  of  hair- 
like fineness — the  capillaries;  the  latter  in  their  torn  join  or 
coalesce  bo  as  to  form  the  veins,  throagfa  which  the  blood 
passes  back  to  the  heart  Every  animal  may  be  compared  to 
a  sponge  for  its  porodty,  and  is  saturated  by  liquid  blood, 
which  runs  a  definite  course  in  accordance  with  the  disposi- 
tion of  vessels,  and  a  propelling  organ,  the  heart 


The  Heaet. 

Usually  described  as  a  hollow  muscle  or  a  saccular  organ, 
provided  with  muscular  walls,  the  heart  is  in  reality  a  modi- 
fication of  the  vessels  st  a  definite  spot,  to  ensure  a  regular 
action,  whe'^y  the  blood  is  impelled  in  the  circulatory  ap- 
paratus. Its  position  is  constant,  just  like  the  podtaon  of  the 
stomach,  liver,  and  other  important  viscera.  It  is  somewhat 
regularly  cone-shaped,  with  the  base  upwards,  connected  by 
blood- vesselswith  the  spine  and  the  apex  downwards  and  back- 
wards. In  man  it  is  situated  in  the  left  side  of  the  chest,  but 
in  quadrupeds  it  is  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  centre  of  the 
chest,  though  its  impulse  is  felt  on  the  left  side  from  the  rotatory 
movement  of  the  organ  in  actioa  Thus  lodged  in  the  thorax, 
between  the  lungs,  it  is  enclosed  in  a  special  sac — ^pericardium 
^which  is  continuous  above  with  the  large  vessels,  uid 
attached  below  to  the  stemwn  or  brisket  The  sac  is  com- 
posed of  a  dense  fibrous  membrane,  lined  by  a  delicate  serons 
tonic  which  is  reflected  over  the  heart  Its  relation  to  the 
latter  oi^^  has  been  compared  to  the  manner  a  double 
night-cap  covers  the  head.  The  inner  layer  is  firmly  adherent 
to  the  heart,  the  outer  layer  to  the  fibrous  sac,  and  there  is 
an  intervening  space — pericardial  cavity — ^in  which  a  little 


liquid  or  vapour  conatantly  e^ata.     The  serous  membrane  ia 
smooth,  and  covered  by  delicate  epithelial  cella.     (Fig,  109.) 
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On  examining  the  heart  when  removed,  with  its  large  ves- 
sels, as  seeD  in  &e  ann^ed  Figs.  110,  111,  it  is  ibnnd  divided 
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f",  dootni  utflitniu  oitUleni*6i  f,  prUrilDiiAry  f^di;  g,  uitarior  aotIa;  h,  laft  aiUIut 
vt«iT»  if  right  udUiTT  bnDch;i,  ortgln  of  thA  doiul  utarr;  k,  of  the  mperlor  oflrrkal^ 
1»  of  the  Tertabnl;  m,  of  thv  Infaiio-cerrlotl;  n,  of  the  IntflroaJ  tbormdc;  c^  of  tho  ef- 

tha  ullluj  vein;  t,  of  the  i&tflmml  thonclc  yein-.  u,  the  dorto-cflrrluJ;  t,  poftterior 
TAUk  CBTS;  ^,  opoDlug  of  tho  tiige  hepatic  fend  phrenic  Telni^  x,  eirgoi  veiii;  y,  thondfl 
dtict»  I|  rigbt  0orODiT7  iirt«iT:  S.  left  coronuj  arterr^  S,  loilcDlo-Tentriiniiftr  bruudi  of 
the  iHt^  *,  Its  Tmtricnlu  dlvtiion:  S,  eudlm  vein. 


Fig.  111.— (Chahtuc.)  HMtt  ud  Ita  prlDdpd  nnelg,  H«i  tram  Um  ri^t  ilda, 
a,  Bl^t  VNittfcbi  b,  Itft  Tentilole;  c,  right  suicla;  d.  uterioi  Teu  un;  <,  un*" 
Ttfla;/,  pMtfliOT  Tuu  cftTK;  ir  p,  pnlmoouy  veliu;  h  h,  dlTlAloDe  of  the  polmoiurj 
uterj:  i,  paeEerlor  HOrtA;  j,  ftnteiior  ftotts;  k,  thonclo  doet^  t»  right  cozODUT  utVT; 
n,  lU  vntioll  or  TentrlcvUr  bnnch;  h,  IU  hoiiiantsl  or  nnrlinllo-TaDtrlculu  bruKh^ 
D.  nntilaDlu  bruHh  of  tb*  totontrf  vttn;  p,  uitteiili>-*eiittlcu]u  btuuh  of  (b*  lUB*. 
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into  a  right  and  left  portion  bj  a  furrow,  in  which  are  the 
arteries  and  veins  of  the  heart,  and  corresponding  to  the 
position  of  the  external  septum  or  dividing  wall,  which  com- 
pletely separates  the  right  &om  the  left  cardiac  cavities.  The 
explanations  to  the  above  cuts  will  furnish  the  reader  with 
the  names  of  the  parts  represented,  and  it  will  be  found  that 
0  and  d  are  the  right  and  left  auricles,  which  are  situated  at 
the  base  of  the  heart,  and  separated  by  a  circular  furrow  from 
the  right  and  left  ventricles,  a  and  b. 

The  auricles,  so  called  from  the  projection  on  which  the 
letter  d  Is  marked  in  Fig.  110,  and  which  has  been  compared 
to  the  flapping  ears  of  a  dog,  receive  the  blood  from  the  veins, 
and  constitntfi  the  venous  portion  of  the  heart,  whereas  the 
■ventricular  section  is  also  termed  the  arterial,  fivm  its  con- 
nection with  the  pulmouary  arteiy  and  aorta. 

If  a  section  of  the  heart  is  examined,  it  is  found  that  the 
auricles  and  ventricles  communicate  fi^y,  and  the  auriculo- 
rentricular  openings  are  provided  in  the  left  side  with  a  two- 
flapped  valve,  which  has  been  compared  to  a  bishop's  mitre, 
hence  termed  mi^al,  and  in  the  right  side  the  valve  is  three- 
flapped  or  tricuspid.  The  flaps  which  form  these  valves  are 
connected  with  a  tendinous  ring  between  the  auricles  and 
ventricles.  This  ring  is  partly  cartilaginous  in  the  horse, 
and  in  the  ox  it  contains  bone. 


FK.  lit— lirB.i 
the  poiUrlor  ui|1u; 
/,  tlia  lifht  inrtica. 
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Eacli  flap  of  the  anricolo-TeDtricalar  valves  is  provided  -with 
tendinous  cords — chordce  t^idinese — ^which  are  attached  to 
the  &ee  mai^^  and  nnder  surface,  so  as  to  keep  the  valves 
tense  when  closed,  a  conditios  which  is  produced  by  the 
shortening  of  muscular  pillars — musculi  p^illarea — with 
which  the  tendinous  chords  are  connected.  The  inner  sni^ 
&ce  of  the  heart  is  covered  hy  a  serous  membrane — endo- 
cardium, which  is  smooth  and  glistening,  being  fiimly  adhe- 
rent to  the  muscular  structure  of  the  organ. 

The  arterial  openings,  both  on  the  right  and  left  side,  are 
provided  with  three-flapped  semilunar  valves,  to  prevent  tlie 
regurgitation  of  blood.  The  vdns  opening  into  tiie  aorides 
are  not  capable  of  closure,  bat  the  posterior  vena  cava  has  an 
imperfect  flap — eustachian  valve — at  its  aperture.  There  ia 
one  more  point  that  I  must  particularly  notice  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  heart  In  fcetal  life  the  two  auricles  com- 
municate by  an  opening — foramen  ovale — ^which  bectmies 
closed  immediately  after  the  animal's  birth.  Its  positioQ  can 
be  seen  in  the  heart  of  the  oldest  snimala  from  a  depresatoi 
and  circular  fold  which  constitute  Uie  remnant  or  vestigium 
jbraminis  ovalis. 

It  is  important  to  inquire  into  the  arrangement  of  the 
muscular  fibres,  whereby  the  peculiar  rythmic  action  of  the 
heart  for  the  propulsion  of  blood  is  produced.  Until  recently 
the  subject  was  involved  in  much  mystery,  but  a  distin- 
guished student  of  the  Edinburgh  University — Dr  Pettigrew 
— ^has  satisfactorily  expUined  it,  and  was  called  upon,  in 
1860,  to  deliver  the  Crooman  Lecture  at  the  Boyal  Society 
of  London.  I  may  be  permitted  to  quote  from  the  abstract 
of  the  lecture  published  in  the  Eoyal  Sodely'a  Proceedinga:— 

"  The  Lecttuer  tieq^  hj  Teferring  to  the  dwcriptiooB  of  the  amnge- 
ffient  of  tin  veiitricaliir  flbiea  of  the  heart  giveo  bj  previoos  inqniren, 
mora  eepecittllf  Lower,  Seiue,  Wolff,  Gerdy,  Dnncan,  and  Beid ;  h« 
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then  prooeeded  to  give  am  account  of  ihe  reeoltB  of  his  otrn  inTCotigft- 
tiona,  whiob  had  been  condncted  on  the  heeite  of  iite  aheep,  calf,  deer, 
ox,  hone,  &c.,  all  of  whicb,  he  obeerved,  bear  a  perfect  lesemblance  to 
the  human  heart.*  In  order,  aa  mnch  as  possible,  to  evercome  the 
difficnlUM  of  the  subject,  he  avuled  binuelf  of  dnwingB,  expltuiBtoi; 
diagrams,  and  models  illnstiating  the  course  and  relation  of  t^e  fibref^ 
To  these  last,  however,  he  obserred,  he  attached  no  spedal  importance, 
ftnther  than  that  ihej  were  osefU  vehidee  <tf  communication ;  and  it 
ma  to  the  dissectiotiH  themselTes,  some  of  which  were  before  tlie 
Society,  that  he  looked  for  a  corroboration  of  the  statements  he  ad- 

"  Oommendnf;  with  the  left  Tentride,  which  he  belieres  to  be  the 
tTpieal  one,  the  Lectmer  stated  Oui,  hj  exerciung  a  litUe  care,  he 
had  been  enabled  to  unwind,  as  it  were,  its  mnscntar  substance,  and 
ao  to  separate  its  walla  into  sereial  bjera,t  each  of  which  is  charac- 
terised by  a  difference  in  direction.  Seven  layen,  at  leart,  can  be 
readily  shown  by  dissection;  but  he  belieree  they  are  in  reality  nine; 
Tis.,  four  external,  the  fifth  or  central,  and  four  internal  He  ex- 
I^ained  how  the  external  fibres  are  continuous  witli  the  internal  fibres 
at  the  apex,  as  was  known  to  Lower,!  Gerdy,§  and  others,  and  how 
the  fibitB  constitutJng  the  several  external  layers  are  continuous  with 
corresponding  internal  lajen  likewise  at  the  baae;|l  a  &ct  to  which 
the  Lecturer  drew  particular  att«ntion,  as  being  contrary  to  the  gene- 
rally received  opinion,  which  ia  to  the  effect  that  the  fibres  at  the 
base  are  non-continuous,  and  aiiae  from  the  auriculo-ventrioular  ten* 

*  Dt  Pettigrew's  nsaatches  inclade  also  the  turangament  of  tbe  fibres  in 
the  veDtrioles  of  the  bird,  reptile,  siul  fiih. 

t  Bmao  (TVaite  dt  la  Strvetvn  du  Caur,  Ac.,  [Puis,  174SX  pUoahe  8), 
figures  four  layen;  snd  Searle  {Oge.  of  AnaL  andPhj/i.,  art.  "Heart," 
spealiB  of  three. 

t  Tratiatut  dt  Ovrdt,  Ac.    Locdon,  106B. 

I  BtdurcSa,  DuevMimt  tt  PTopotitiaiu  dAnatomit,  PhyiioUigii,  ic. 
Pati%  1836. 

I  The  late  Dr  Dancan,  jnn.,  of  Bdinbni^  was  aware  of  tbe  filnes  form- 
ing loops  at  the  base,  but  seenu  to  have  had  no  knowledge  of  the  oontinui^ 
bdng  oocasiiined  by  the  muon  of  oomsponding  exlemai  and  intemal  tayen, 
or  that  these  bsul  loops  were  prolongatioiu  of  like  loops  formed  bj  similar 
ootrespanding  external  and  internal  layen  at  the  apex — a  point  whieh  the 
Lecturer  belieres  he  is  the  fint  to  establish. 


diDoas  rings,  which,  as  he  showed  by  nnmeioiu  dissectioiis,  ii  not 
tJie  case. 

"  Coming  next  to  the  qveation  of  the  direction  of  the  fibice,  h« 
showed  how  there  is  a  giadational  sequence  in  the  direction  of  the 
fibres  constituting  the  Bereial  htjerB.  Thna  tlie  fibree  of  the  first 
^;er  are  more  vertical  in  direction  than  those  of  the  second,  the 
second  than  thoae  of  the  third,  the  third  than  those  of  the  foiutli,  and 
tiie  fonrth  than  those  of  the  fifth,  the  fibres  oonslitating  which  ]»jet 
are  transrerse,  and  nm  at  nearly  right  angles  to  those  ol  the  fint 
layer.  Passing  the  fifth  layer,  which  occupies  the  centre  of  the 
Tentricolar  wall,  and  forms  the  bonndaij  between  the  external  tutd 
internal  layers,  the  order  of  things  is  rerersed,  and  the  remaining 
layers,  riz.,  six,  seven,  eight,  and  nine,  graduaJly  retain  to  the  verged 
in  an  opposite  direction,  and  in  an  inverse  order.  This  remarhable 
change  in  the  direction  of  the  external  and  internal  fibres,  which  had 
in  part  been  figured  by  Senac,  and  imperfectly  described  by  Reid,* 
as  well  as  other  detached  and  important  facts  ascertained  by  himself 
and  otheiB — such  as  the  continuity  of  the  fibres  at  the  apex  and  base, 
already  adverted  to — he  suggested  might  be  accounted  for  by  the  law  of 
the  double  conical  spiral,  which  he  proceeded  forthwith  to  explain. 

"The  expression  of  the  law,  as  he  conceives  it,  with  reference  to  the 
arrangement  of  the  fibres  in  the  ventricle,  is  briefly  the  following. 
'Bj  a  simple  process  of  mvolntion  and  evolution,  the  external  fibres  be- 
oome  internal  at  the  apex,  and  txterncd  again  at  the  base;  so  that 
Aether  the  fibres  be  traced  from  without  inwards,  or  from  within  out- 
wards, they  always  return  to  points  not  wide  apart  from  those  from 
whence  they  started.  In  order  to  illustrate  the  principle  of  the  double 
conical  spiral  in  the  above  sense,  he  took  a  sheet  of  net,  through  whidi 
parallel  threads  of  coloured  wool,  representing  the  individual  fibres, 
were  drawn  at  intervals ;  and  laying  it  out  on  the  table  before  him, 
with  the  threads  placed  horizontally,  seized  it  by  the  rigfat-hand  off 
comer,  and  rolled  it  in  upcn  itself  (i.  &  towards  his  own  body)  sevea 
tnms,  so  as  to  produce  a  cone  whose  walls  consisted  of  nine  layers-t 

•  Cj/e.  of  Altai,  and  Phyt.,  art.  "  Heart."     London,  1839. 

f  A  sheet  of  p^ier  with  parallel  linea  drawn  up<m  it  will  answer  the  pnr- 
poas  eqaaUy  well,  except  that  its  Don-tranapuency  precdndea  our  seeing  the 
external  aiul  internal  spirals  roUcd  the  nne  within  the  other  when  the  sheet 
U  fashioned  into  a  cone  and  held  igaiiut  llie  light,  H  the  Lecturer  recom- 
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On  gndnally  mnrinding  the  walls  of  the  cone  thus  hahioned  (which 
u  tantBinaimt  to  undoing  the  Hpiinls),  bo  aa  to  imitate  the  remoTal  of 
consecutire  lajen  from  the  walls  of  the  ventricle,  he  finds  that  the 
gradation  in  the  direction  of  the  several  layers  just  specified  is  dis- 
tinctly marked ;  and  that  these  layers,  as  was  exhibited  in  various  dis- 
sectjom,  find  a  counterpart  in  Qie  ventricle  itself.  Thus  (the  heart 
being  supposed  t«  he  placed  upright  on  its  apes)  in  the  first  external 
layer  the  threads  are  seen  running  from  base  to  apex,  and  &om  left  to 
right,*  almost  vertically ;  in  the  Becond  layer  they  are  slightly  oblique ; 
this  obliquity  increases  in  the  third,  and  still  more  in  the  succeeding 
layer,  till  in  the  fifth  or  central  one  the  direction  of  the  threads  becomes 
transverse.  After  passing  the  central  layer,  the  direction  of  the  threads 
(as  ot  the  fibres)  is  reversed ;  in  the  sixth  layer  they  begin  to  turn  from 
right  to  Ufi,  with  a  certain  inclination  Mpwardi;  and  in  sncceeding 
layers  gradaally  become  mote  and  more  vertical,  until  the  iimermost, 
or  ninth,  is  reached,  in  which  they  become  as  vertical  as  in  the  ficBt, 
but  are  curved  in  an  oppoeite  direction. 

"  As  a  necessary  consequence  of  this  arrangement  of  the  fibres,  the 
Lecturer  showed  that  when  the  layers  are  in  apposition,  as  they  exist 
in  the  undissected  ventricle,  the  firat  external  layer  and  the  last  inter- 
nal cross  each  other  with  a  sli^t  deviation  from  the  vertical,  as  in  the 
letter  X ;  while  in  the  succeeding  external  and  internal  layere,  nntil 
the  fifth  or  central  one,  which  is  transverse,  is  reached,  they  cross  at 
successively  wider  vertical  angles,  as  may  be  represented  by  an  M 
placed  horizontally. 

"  Holding  the  cone,  prepared  as  described,  against  the  light,  the  Lec- 
turer then  showed  how,  by  the  rolling  process,  a  donble  system  of 
conical  spirals,  similar  to  those  found  in  the  left  ventricle,  had  been 
produced— the  one  an  external  left-handed  down  system,  running  finun 
base  to  apex,  and  corresponding  with  the  external  layers ;  the  other  an 
internal  right-handed  np  system,  running  from  apex  to  base,  and 
corresponding  with  the  internal  fibres ;  and  how,  seeing  the  opposite 
systems  are  ^e  result  of  difierent  portions  of  the  same  threads  being 
rolled  in  difierent  directions  (the  one  within  the  other),  the  spirak  are 
consequently  continuous  at  the  apex, 

mends.  Ihe  sheeta  ehould  be  tnice  as  long  as  the;  are  broad ;  and  the 
liii«  OF  tbieadB  should  run  in  the  direction  of  the  lengUi. 

*  TiuA  it,  in  the  direction  from  the  left  hand  to  the  right  of  the  observer. 
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Akferies,  Capillabies,  asd  Vicnre. 
When  the  Tentticles  of  the  heart  close  on  the  blood 
which  they  contain,  the  flnid  is  pushed  into  the  arte- 
rial system.  The  arteries  are  elastic  tubes,  with  walls  of 
sufficient  firmneaB  and  thickness  to  prevent  collapse  when 
the  blood  flows  ont  of  them.  As  the  Tessels  ramify  they 
dimiuisb  in  size,  thickness,  and  elasticity,  acqoiring,  on  the 
other  band,  greater  contractile  power.  The  branching  occurs 
in  a  variety  of  ways:  frequently  by  bifurcation;  at  other 
times  a  main  trunk  gives  off  small  branches  at  acute  or  right 
angles,  and,  in  some  instances,  vessels  split  ap  suddenly  into 
several  or  many  small  branches.  This  is  seen  with  Uie  me- 
senteric arteries.  Without  entering  into  the  minnte  anatomy 
of  the  blood-vessels,  I  may  mention  that  the  elasticity  of  the 
larger  arteries  is  due  to  elastic  tissue,  (see  Figs.  113,  111); 


Ftg.IlS.  (EeLLiKBH.1—  Flg.114.  ESllud.)— 


whereas  their  contractility  is  due  to  plain  contractile  fibres 
described  by  KoUiker. 

The  capillaries  are  composed  of  exceedingly  delicate  tran- 
sparent membrane,  on  which  nuclei  are  observed,  and,   as 
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Kdlliker  says,  they  "appear  to  become  transformed  into  tJie 
laiger  vessels  by  the  super-additiim  of  layers,  both  on  their 
inner  aod  onter  sides;  their  own  coat,  meanwliile,  coalescing 
with  these,  and  being,  perhaps,  continued  into  the  fibrons 
Ujrer  of  the  tunica  interns." 

The  veins  differ  from  arteries  in  having  less  elastic  mate- 
rial in  their  coats.  They  are  tongher,  and  in  some  parts  are 
provided  with  an  abundant  mnscnlar  coat  Veins  are  pro- 
vided with  valves,  which  are  very  numerous,  where  gravita- 
tion is  opposed  to  the  blood's  flow,  as  in  tiie  veins  of  the 
limba  The  valves  are  composed  of  folds  from  the  middle 
and  inner  venous  tunics. 

AcnoK  OF  THE  Heabt. 
The  action  of  the  heart  is  progressiva  and  ciHisists  first  in 
the  contraction  of  the  auricles  for  the  ptopolsiou  of  blood 
into  the  ventriclea  The  auricles  dilate,  and  the  ventricles 
contract;  there  is,  then,  a  panse  in  the  heart's  action.  At 
the  time  that  the  vemtricles  contract,  the  impulse  of  the  heart 
is  felt  agunst  the  left  side.  This  is  due  to  a  complete  move- 
ment of  the  heart,  and  a  rolling  from  right  to  left,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  arrangement  of  the  muscular  fibres,  &ongh  the 
ventricles  also  elongate,  as  shown  by  William  Harvey.  In 
describing  the  action  of  the  heart,  this  illustrious  observer 
says : — "  First  ot  all  tiie  auricle  contracts,  and  in  die  course 
of  its  contraction  throws  the  blood  (which  it  contains  in 
ample  quantity  as  the  head  of  the  veins,  the  storehouse  and 
cistern  of  the  blood)  into  the  ventricle,  which  being  filled,  the 
heart  raises  itself  straightway,  makes  all  its  fibres  tense,  con- 
tracts the  ventricles,  and  performs  a  beat,  by  which  beat  it 
immediately  sends  the  blood  supplied  to  it  by  the  auricle, 
into  Uie  arteries;  the  right  ventricle  sending  its  charge  into 
the  longs  by  the  vessel  which  is  called  vena  arteriosa,  but 
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vhich,  in  strnctare  and  ftmcticn,  and  all  things  else,  is  an 
artery;  tlie  left  ventricle  sending  its  charge  into  the  aorta, 
and  through  this  by  the  arteries  to  ihe  body  at  large. 

"  These  two  motions,  one  of  the  veDtricles,  aaotlier  of  the 
auricles,  take  pkce  cousecntively,  bnt  in  such  a  maimer  that 
there  is  a  kind  of  harmony  or  rhythm  preserved  between 
them,  the  two  concurring  in  such  wise  that  but  one  motion 
is  apparent,  especially  in  the  warmer-blooded  animals,  in 
which  the  movements  in  question  are  rapid.  Nor  is  this  for 
any  other  reason  than  it  is  in  a  piece  of  machinery,  in  which, 
though  one  wheel  gives  motion  to  another,  yet  all  the  wheels 
seem  to  move  simultaneously ;  or  in  that  mechanical  contriv- 
ance which  is  adapted  to  fire-arms,  where  the  trigger  being 
touched,  down  comes  the  flint,  strikes  against  the  steel,  elicito 
a  spark,  which  fulling  among  the  powder,  it  is  ignited,  upon 
which  the  flame  extends,  enters  the  barrel,  causes  the  explo- 
sion, propels  the  ball,  and  the  mark  is  attained ;  all  of  which 
incidents,  by  reason  of  the  celerity  with  which  they  happen, 
seem  to  take  place  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye." 

When  the  ventricle  contracts,  the  blood  strikes  against  the 
auriculo-ventricular  valves,  which  close  upon  the  volume  of 
blood  which  is  then  entering  the  auricles.  This  is  associated 
wltli  a  sound — the  first  heart  sound  distinguished  by  its 
longer  duration,  and  softness,  from  a  sharp  second  sound 
which  occurs  when  the  blood  r^urgitates  in  the  pulmonary 
artery  and  aorta,  so  as  forcibly  to  close  the  semilunar  valves. 
Dr  Leared  has  published  a  thesis  on  this  subject,  in  which  he 
declares  that  all  sounds  formed  in  connection  with  the  circu- 
lation are  produced  by  and  in  the  blood  itself,  and  their 
mechanism  is  the  8am&  The  first  sound  coincides  with  the 
contraction  of  the  ventricles,  and  is  caused  as  follows: — 
"  filood  having  been  forcibly  driven  from  the  ventricles  into 
the  aorta  and  pulmonary  artery,  comes  into  forcible  contact 
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with  blood  in  these  vessels,  which,  supported  by  the  setni- 
lonar  valves,  hsd  attained  a  state  of  momentary  repose.  The 
impact  between  this  fluid  in  motion,  and  that  in  a  state  of 
res^  gives  rise  to  the  sound.  ....  The  second  sound 
occurs  during  diastole,  and  in  its  mechanism  closely  resembles 
the  first  The  blood  having  been  driven  witli  much  force 
into  die  aorta  and  pulmonary  artery,  a  portion  of  it  recoils, 
bat  is  checked  in  its  rapid  descent  towards  tlie  heart  by  the 
semilunar  valves.  The  sound  is  caused  by  the  concussion 
thus  induced,  the  force  of  which  is,  however,  by  no  means 
sustained  by  the  valves  alone,  for  they  are  thoroughly  sup- 
ported by  the  ventricles  and  their  contenta  This  is  obvious, 
since  there  can  be  no  approach  to  a  vacuum  in  the  heart. 
The  valves  are  regarded  as  separating  media,  which  do  not 
themselves  sustain  Uie  force  of  the  descending  blood" 

During  contraction  the  heart  becomes  firm,  like  any  other 
muscle  in  the  body;  it  also  elongates,  and  rotates  on  its  own 
axis  &om  left  to  right.  It  is  the  protrusion  or  elongation  of 
the  heart,  coupled  with  the  torn  to  the  left,  which  causes 
the  impulse  or  thrust  against  the  side  of  the  chest 

The  sonnds  of  the  heart  and  impulse  are  observed  to  recur 
with  the  greatest  regularity,  and  are  termed  lythmia  There 
is  a  period  of  rest  between  each  complete  action  of  the  heart, 
— a  pause  which  occnpies  nearly  one-fomih  the  time  that  the 
heart  requires  to  complete  its  contractions  and  movement 
Thus  the  heart,  which  is  supposed  never  to  rest,  &om  the  birth 
of  an  animal  to  its  death,  is  during  a  cert^  period  inactive, 
and  its  structure  rests  after  each  effort 

CntCULATION  IN  THE  BlOOD- VESSELS. 

The  arteries  recoil  to  a  certain  extent  on  the  blood,  which 
is  propelled  into  them  by  the  heart    They  are  dilated  and 
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rendered  tense  when  filled,  bat  in  Tirtne  of  their  elBstid^, 
their  calibre  is  soon  restored,  and  the  mnscnkr  coat  also 
legnlates  the  capacity  of  the  vessels,  in  accordance  with  the 
flow  of  the  blood.  There  is  no  acdve  lythmic  propelling 
force  in  the  arterial  ETStem.  The  blood  advances  in  an 
Tininterrapted  colunm,  as  there  is  no  void  in  the  circnlatoiy 
appuatOB,  and  the  jei^  produced  by  the  powerfbl  heart  is 
felt  at  ereiy  beat  in  the  smallest  arteries.     This  is  the  pulse. 

By  the  anbdivision  of  the  arteries,  the  capad^  <^  the 
arterial  system  increases,  and  this  exerts  a  similar  influence 
on  the  current  of  blood  to  that  observed  by  the  widening  of 
a  river  on  the  current  of  water.  It  equalizes  and  retards  it 
It  has  been  estimated  by  Volkmann  that  the  blood  circulated 
in  the  carptid  arteries  of  horses,  calves,  and  dogs,  at  the  rate 
of  12  inches  in  a  second. 

The  arteries  usually  run  in  protected  situations,  and  the 
larger  ones  cannot  be  felt  in  order  to  detenuine  the  state  of 
the  pulse.  Middle-aized  superficial  vessels  numing  over 
bones  are  therefore  selected,  as  we  shall  presently  see. 

Pulsation  is  lost  in  the  capillary  system,  and  here  the  flow 
onwards  towards  the  veins  is  dne  to  the  constant  pressure 
from  behind — vis  a  tergo — ^which  the  column  of  blood  exerts. 
Doubtless,  capillary  attraction  exerts  some  inflnence  in  these 
hair-like  tabes,  to  ensure  an  equable  distribution  of  blood, 
but  the  wisdom  of  creative  design  is  admind>ly  exemplified 
by  die  vast  mass  of  blood  enclosed  within  the  very  delicate 
capillaries  being  pressed  forwards  by  liquid  pressure,  and 
not  subjected  to  the  sudden  jerks  of  a  pumping  heart  In 
weak  animals  that  have  been  starved  for  some  time,  pulsation 
is  perceptible  in  the  smallest  arteries  and  in  the  capillaiy 
system.  This  may  be  seen  in  firogs,  mice,  and  bats,  whose 
transparent  stractores  &voiir  microscopic  examination.  In 
them  we  observe  minute  vessels,  about  TTAnrth  of  an  inch  in 
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diameter,  with  eingle  rows  of  blood-particles  flowing  in  tbc 
centre  of  ft  stream  of  colourless,  tmnsparent  blood-liquid — ■ 
liquor  tmngiiiniH.  The  current  is  tardy  near  the  walls  of  the 
vessels,  and  rapid  in  the  middle;  It  has  been  estimated  that 
blood  advanceB  in  the  capillaries  at  the  rate  of  nearly  two 
inches  per  minute. 

By  the  coafesceuce  of  the  capillaries  TeinB  are  formed  in 
which  the  pulsations  are  wanting;  the  flow  is  more  equal 
and  less  rapid  than  in  the  arteries;  more  rapid  and  less 
equal  than  in  the  capillaries.  The  pressure  from  behind 
still  poshes  on  the  column  of  blood,  which  is  supported  in  its 
{oogress  from  bearing  against  the  ciurent  of  the  circulation 
by  the  valves.  Any  pressure  on  the  veins  which  is  especi- 
ally active  during  the  contraction  of  muscles  favours  the  on- 
ward flow,  and  in  die  vicinity  of  the  chest,  where  the  veins 
are  held  rigid  and  open  by  surrounding  membranes  or 
fiiscife,  the  aspiratory  force  exerted  by  the  opening  of  the 
chest  tends  to  suck  the  blood  towards  the  heart.  One  method 
of  witnessing  this  suction  power  is  by  opening  the  veins  of 
the  neck  low  down ;  a  gui|;ling  sound  succeeds  the  infliction 
of  the  wound,  and,  instead  of  blood  flowing,  air  is  drawn 
in,  and  destroys  the  animaL  This  is  a  caution  against 
approaching  too  new  the  chest  in  the  practice  of  vene- 


The  forces  which  are  in  exercise  to  produce  a  r^ular  flow 
of  blood  are,  therefore: — 

1.  Contraction  of  the  heart 

2.  Visatergo. 

3.  Capillary  attraction  affecting  the  circulation  locally. 

4.  HuBcular  exertion. 

5.  A^iratoiy  force,  or  vis  ajronte. 

Support  by  the  valves,  so  aa  to  prevent  regorgitation,  and 
the  r^pilating  force  exerted  by  &e  elastic  and  contractile 
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coats  of  the  arteries,  are  also  inflnences  which  fovonr  the 
blood's  circulation. 

I  cannot  pass  over  this  subject  without  noticing  the  hct, 
that  the  vitality  of  tissues  is  essential  to  the  circulation. 
When  life  is  impured  stagnation  at  once  results,  and  the 
blood  in  contact  with  the  impaired  stractures  coagulates. 
This  simple  fact  explains,  as  H.  Lister  has  aatis&ctorily  proved, 
the  stagnation  and  changes  in  the  blood  and  vascular  appar- 
atus observed  in  inflanunation. 

The  flow  of  blood  is,  as  we  have  already  shown,  constant 
and  rapid.  It  is  kept  up  by  a  variable  number  of  propelling 
efforts  of  the  heart  in  different  aniniak  Thus  this  organ 
beats,— 


In  the  horse. 

from 

32  to    38  times 

ina 

minute. 

„      ass. 

46  to    48      „ 

„ 

ox,  . 

„ 

40  to    50      „ 

„ 

„      sheep  and  goat, 

70  to    80      „ 

„ 

„      pig. 

„ 

70  to    80      „ 

.,      dog.        .        . 

90  to  100       „ 

„      cat, 

120  to  140       „ 

To  Bering,  professor  in  the  veterinary  school  of  Stuttgart, 
is  dne  the  merit  of  ascertaining  by  experiment  the  rapidity 
with  whicl)  blood  flows  in  aU  warm-blooded  creatures.  Ferro- 
cyanide  of  potassium  was  injected  by  him  into  one  jugular 
vein  of  a  horse,  and  blood  received  from  the  opposite  vein 
and  tested.  Bering  determined  that  the  round  of  thi  circu- 
lation had  been  completed  by  the  solution  in  from  25  to  30 
seconds.  Vierordt  has  repeated  these  experiments,  and  es- 
timates the  rapidity  of  the  blood's  flow,  as  follows : — 
In  the  horse  tlie  blood  flows  round  the  body  in  28*8  seconds. 
„     dog  „  „  15-22 

„     goat  „  ,.  12-86       „ 

„      rabbit        „  „  6-91 

......Coogle 
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In  young  animals  the  circulation  is  more  swift,  aDd  it 
appean  to  be  quicker  in  the  female  than  the  mal&  Accord- 
ing to  Vierordt,  the  average  rapidity  of  the  blood's  flow  in 
any  wann-blooded  animal  is  measured  by  the  time  required 
for  &om  26  to  23  beats  of  the  pulae  in  that  animal  As  ve 
have  before  mentioned,  the  circulation  is  most  rapid  in  the 
arteries,  and  slowest  in  the  capillary  system. 

I  have  here  borrowed  from  Dr  Dalton  a  diagram  of  the  cir- 
culation, which  he  correctly  says  is  not  a  simple  process,  but 
made  up  of  many  different  circulations,  going  on  simtiltane- 
ously  in  different  organs.  He  says : — "  It  has  been  cnstomaiy 
to  illustrate  it,  in  diagram,  by  a  double  circle,  or  figure  of  8, 
of  which  the  upper  arc  is  used  to  indicate  the  pulmonary,  the 
lower  the  general  circulation.  This,  however,  gives  but  a 
veiy  imperfect  idea  of  the  entire  circulation,  as  it  really  takes 
place.  It  would  be  mnch  more  accurately  represented  by 
such  a  diagram  as  that  given  in  Fig.  116,  in  which  its  varia- 
tions in  different  parts  of  the  body  are  indicated  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  show,  in  some  degree,  the  complicated  character 
of  its  phenomena.  The  circulation  is  modified  in  these  dif- 
ferent parts,  not  only  in  its  mechanism,  but  also  in  its  rapidity 
and  quantity,  and  in  the  nutritive  functions  performed  by  the 
blood.  In  one  part,  it  stimulates  the  nervous  centres  and 
the  organs  of  special  sense;  in  others  it  supplies  the  fluid 
secretions,  or  the  ingredients  of  the  solid  tissues.  One  portion, 
in  passing  through  the  digestive  apparatus,  absorbs  the 
materials  requisite  for  the  nourishment  of  the  body ;  another, 
in  circulating  through  tlie  lungs,  exhales  the  carbonic  acid 
which  it  has  accumulated  elsewhere,  and  absorbs  the  oxygen, 
which  is  afterwards  transported  to  distant  tissues  by  the  cur- 
rent of  arterial  blood.  The  phenomena  of  the  circulation  are 
eroo  liable,  as  we  have  already  seen,  to  periodical  variations 
in  the  same  organ;  increasing  or  diminishing  in  intensity 
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with  the  condition  of  rest  or  activity  of  the  whole  body,  or  of 
the  particular  organ  which  is  the  subject  of  observation." 

GENEEAL  DlBTUBBANCE  OF  TEE  ClKCDtAXlON. 

From  the  nniTersal  distribation  of  blood  over  the  syst^n, 
and  the  manner  in  which  movement,  respiration,  secretion, 
and  absorption  must  influence  the  current  of  blood,it  ia  evident 
that  there  are  physical  reasons  for  very  frequent  and  sudden 
changes  in  the  condition  of  the  circulation.  Exertion,  the 
different  positions  the  body  may  be  placed  in,  feeding,  influ- 
ence the  blood's  flow;  but  the  heart  and  even  blood-vessels 
are  affected  by  causes  which  operate  through  the  nervons 
system.  Any  disease  of  important  oi^ians,  and  capable  of 
giving  rise  to  constitutional  disturbance,  at  once  affects  the 
state  of  the  circulation.  The  current  may  be  retarded  or 
accelerated,  and  this  both  locally  and  generally.  So  readily 
and  certainly  does  the  blood's  flow  indicate  the  normal  or 
abnormal  state  of  an  animal,  that  it  is  universally  regarded 
as  one  great  criterion  to  test  the  degree  of  deviations  from 
health,  and  watch  the  prt^resa  of  diseasa 

The  pulse  is  produced,  as  we  have  already  shown,  by 
the  propulsion  of  blood  into  the  arteries.  These  vessels 
become  distended,  elongate,  and  are,  to  a  certain  extent, 
raised  by  the  jerk  transmitted  with  every  heart-beat.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  there  can  be  no  pnlse  without  con- 
traction of  the  heart,  and  the  number  of  pulsations  per 
minute  may  be  determined  alike  in  all  parts  of  the  circulatory 
systenL  It  is  true  that  in  distant  arteries  of  limbs,  head, 
&C.,  there  is  a  perceptible  lapse  of  time  after  the  con- 
traction of  the  heart,  which  is  required  for  the  transmission 
of  the  blood-wave.  But,  though  we  can  determine  the 
number  of  pulsations  by  feeling  the  heart  or  arteries,  the 
character  of  the  pulse,  which  is  so  sure  a  guide  in  determin- 
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ing  the  state  of  a  patient,  can  only  be  ascertained  from  the 
arterial  system.  Thus,  in  a  caae  of  extreme  debility,  in  the 
so-called  bloodless  or  anaemic  state,  the  heart  contracts  with 
great  force,  its  impnlse  is  violent,  whereas  the  pulse  at  a  dis- 
tance is  almost  and  perhaps  qnite  imperceptible. 

In  the  horse,  the  pulse  is  usually  felt  at  the  jaw;  the  sab- 
maxillary  artery  passes  along  the  inside  of  the  latter  to  the 
part  where  the  thick  cheek  muscle  is  felt,  and  here  it  turns 
round  the  lower  margin  of  the  bone  to  be  distributed  on  the 
side  of  the  face.  By  placing  the  thumb  obliquely  on  the  lower 
and  fore-part  of  the  cheek,  and  passing  the  fore  and  middle 
fingers  on  the  inside  of  the  jaw,  a  rolling  cord  is  felt,  which^ 
if  slightly  pressed  upon,  is  found  to  pulsate.  The  number 
and  charact«r  of  pulsations  may  be  well  felt  thera  But  the 
horse  is  apt  to  move  his  jaws,  and  may  be  masticating.  It 
is  then  necessary  to  select  another  arteiy,  such  as  the 
brachial,  which  is  felt  on  the  inside  of  the  elbow  joint,  &om 
the  front  The  temporal  artery  felt  near  the  articulation  of 
the  jaw  is  also  favourably  exposed  for  the  purpose.  The 
metatarsal  artery,  below  and  inside  the  hock,  and  the  plantar 
arteries,  are  felt  in  local  disease,  to  determine  the  existence  of 
throbbing,  &c. 

In  the  ox,  the  pulse  is  also  felt  from  the  fecial  artery  and 
the  brachiaL  The  latter  is  more  easily  touched  in  this  animal 
than  in  the  horse.  It  will  be  often  found  that  a  cow  will  be 
most  quiet,  if  the  person  desiring  to  feel  the  pulse  will  walk 
up  to  the  near  side,  and  put  his  arm  over  the  neck  to  feel  the 
right  facial  artery.  The  left  hand  may  be  used  to  steady  the 
head  by  holding  one  of  the  horns. 

When  a  cow  is  lying,  it  is  frequently  convenient  to  feel  the 
pulse  from  the  metacarpal  arteries,  just  in  a  line  with  the  cleft 
of  the  fore-feet,  and  over  the  fetlock.  The  right  or  left  leg 
will  always  be  found  projecting  outwards,  and  exposed  most 
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bvooraUy  for  the  purpose  of  feeling  the  pulse.  It  is  ua- 
portant  not  to  disturb  sick  animals,  and  often  they  are  unable 
h>  rise,  so  that  the  artery  above  the  fetlock  is  of  service  to 
the  practitioneT- 

In  both  horse  and  ox  it  is  occasionally  necessaiy  for  the 
veterinary  surgeon  to  feel  the  pulsation  of  the  large  abdomi- 
nal aorta  and  the  iliac  arteries.  This  can  only  be  accomplished 
by  passing  the  hand  up  the  rectum,  and  in  diseases  of  the 
arteries  of  the  hind-limbs  remarkable  deviations  in  calibre, 
and  irregnlarity  in  the  blood's  flow,  are  thus  discovered. 

In  all  the  smaller  animals  the  artery  of  the  thigh  is  the 
most  convenient  to  feel  the  pulse.  On  the  inside  of  the 
thigh  there  is  not  much  hair,  and  if  the  extended  fingers  are 
placed  across  the  thigh-bone,  which  is  easily  felt,  the  artery 
may  be  readily  pressed  against  it,  and  the  number  and 
character  of  the  pulsations  determined. 

Great  pressure  is  not  needed,  and  indeed  is  not  favourable 
in  determining  the  state  of  the  pulse.  It  is  by  well-regulated 
bearing,  especially  where  the  artery  is  crossing  a  bone,  that 
useful  indications  are  obtained. 


Ntjmbee  of  Pulsations  and  Modifications  in  the 
chaaacteb  of  the  pxh&e,  accoeding  to  species,  aoe, 
Sex,  Teupesahent,  &c. 

There  is  some  difierence  in  the  character  of  pulsations  in 
different  animals.  In  the  horse  the  pulse  is  full  and  distinct. 
In  the  ass  it  is  smaller,  and  with  greater  tendency  to  irregu- 
larity. In  the  ox  the  artery  rolls  tensely  under  the  finger,  and 
the  pnlsations  are  long,  equal,  and  soft.  In  the  sheep  the 
pulse  is  active,  small,  and  wiry;  in  the  pig,  tense  and  hard; 
in  the  dog  and  cat,  firm  and  wiry.  It  most  be  understood 
that,  relatively  to  each  other,  animaLs  differ  as  above  stated 


Mi  FUISATIONS. 

and  there  is  a  characteristic  pulse  as  much  as  distiiictivQ 
pecnliarities  in  the  respiratioii,  &c. 

It  is  of  great  moment  to  the  practical  man  to  be  acqnunted 
with  the  variations  in  the  pulse  according  to  age,  and  furAo- 
obseirations  are  called  for  on  the  subject  In  man  it  has 
been  determined  that  the  pnJse  is  more  freqaent  in  <dd  age 
than  adnltism ;  but  Delafond  has  confirmed  Bigot's  observa* 
tioiiB  on  this  point,  and  finds  that  tJie  pnlsatiorra  are  less 
freqnent  in  old  animals.  The  following  table  includes  the 
results  of  observations  by  Eigot,  Minot,  and  Delafond. 


Hu.  NtniBiB  01  Paiunom 

■iKmri. 

BraoBS. 

AdDlOun.                     Tootfe. 

OUw. 

Ho«e,     .         . 

From    36-^0 

From    60—72 

From    32—38 

A»  imd  Mule, 

„       46-60 

„       65—75 

„       66-60 

Ox,         .        . 

„       48—60 

„       60—70 

„       40—45 

ShMp  and  Qoat, 

„       70—80 

,        85—95 

„       56-60 

Pig,        .        ■ 

„       70—80 

„      100—110 

„       5B— 60 

Dog,       .        . 

„        90—100 

„      110-120 

„       60-70 

Cat,        .        . 

„      120—140 

„      120—140 

„      100—120 

For  the  horse  and  ox  Kreutzer  fujiiiBbes  ns  vith  the  fol- 
lowing result  of  hia  observations: — 


At  birth,  . 
14  days  old, 
3  months  old, 
6        „      „ 

1  year  old, 

2  „    „    . 


A«ed, 


100—120 
80—96 
68—76 
6-^-72 
48— S6 
40—48 
88—48 
38—50 
32—40 


Ox. 

At  birth,  . 

92—182 

4—5  days  old,  . 

100—120 

14        

68 

4-6  weeks  old. 

64 

Jtol  year  old,. 

66—68 

Young  cow. 

46 

Four-year-old  oxen,  40 


..,C,ooi^lc 
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There  is  no  material  difference  hebweea  mole  tmd  female 
•s  to  the  poise,  bat  daring  parturitioii  it  is  both  more  frequent 
and  more  foil  Uion  at  other  periods  in  all  animala.  Delafond 
says,  that  in  the  mare  and  cow  the  ordinary  nnmber  of  pnlsa- 
tiona  iscxeaseA,  on  an  tmnge,  four  or  five  beats  eveiy  month 
after  the  nzth  of  ntero-gestation,  and  the  artery  is  tense,  &1II, 
and  rolls  nader  the  finger. 

It  is  evident  tliat  temperament  mnst  a^ct  the  pulse  in  a 
marked  d^ree,  and  great  contrasts  are  offered  by  the  full 
bounding  poise  of  Uie  horse  with  a  sangnineons  temperament, 
as  contrasted  with  the  slow,  feeble,  and  small  pulsations  in 
the  lymphatic  variety. 

Size  does  not  affect  the  pnlse  to  the  extent  that  might  have 
been  anticipated.  In  comparing  the  pulse  <^  a  pony  with 
that  of  a  cart-horse,  it  is  evident  that  in  the  first  it  is  more 
frequent  and  smalL  If  we  compare  animals  of  different 
species,  then  it  is  a  vety  marked  feature,  that  in  proportion 
to  diminution  in  size  the  frequency  of  the  pulse  is  increased. 

The  veterinary  practitioner  caunot  ftul  to  observe  a  decided 
contrast  between  animals  enjoying  fresh  air  and  liber^  to 
those  that  are  confined  in  hot  and  badly  ventilated  stables. 
If  I  have  stated  that  the  pulse  of  the  oz  numbera  usually 
from  45  to  50,  it  will  be  found  that  in  town  byres  the  average 
is  often  between  60  and  70,  and  I  believe  I  never  witnessed 
it  below  55  in  London  dairies.  Great  allowance  should 
therefore  be  made  in  nT^Tnining  patients  for  the  circumstances 
under  which  they  liv&  Heat  always  increases  the  frequency 
of  the  pulse,  and  this  is  perceived  in  the  open  air  (m  a  hot 
summer's  day,  or  in  a  confined  apartment. 

The  approach  of  a  storm  is  readily  felt  by  animals,  and 
horaemen  are  well  acquainted  with  the  repugnance  which 
horscfl  manifest  to  face  tempestuous  weather.  The  atmos- 
phere is  chaiged  with  much  electrici^,  and  its  effects  are 
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observed  by  a  &eqneDt  poise  and  accelerated  breathing  in 
animals  who  are  not  sheltered 

The  Pulse  in  Disease. 

Hie  pulse  is  modified  by  disease  as  to  frequency,  strength, 
and  regularity.  There  are  special  expressions  adopted  by 
pathologists,  and  which  have  a  fixed  meaning.  Thus,  a  dow 
pulse  is  one  in  which  the  beats  per  minute  are  below  the 
normal  standard,  and  %  frequent  pulse  ia  the  very  reverse. 
Often  confounded  with  the  term  frequent  is  the  adjec- 
tive quick.  A  quick  pulse  is  one  with  a  sharp,  decisive  stroke, 
though  usually  frequent  as  velL  A  tardy  pulse — -poitls  Imt 
of  Uie  French — is  one  opposed  to  the  quick  pulse,  in  which 
the  pnlsation  moves  slowly  under  the  finger,  and  at  long  in- 
tervals.    It  is  met  with  in  cerebral  afiections  in  the  horsa 

The  pulse  is  full  and  strong  when  it  strikes  with  force 
against  the  finger.  It  is  feeble,  indistinct,  and  sometimes  im- 
perceptible where  tt  is  usually  felt  in  opposite  conditions.  A 
strong  pulse  may  be  corded  and  incompressible,  viz.,  the 
artery  not  easily  efiaced,  or  the  current  within  it  readily 
stopped  by  pressure  with  the  finger.  An  oppressed  pulse  is 
one  in  which  fidness  of  the  artery  is  associated  with  a  some- 
what imperfect  but  active  jerk,  as  if  the  blood-wave  conld  be 
indistinctly  felt  with  the  distended  state  of  the  vascular 
system.  When  a  pulse  is  small,  yet  strong,  it  is  called  hard 
or  tf try.  A  soft  pulse  is  when  the  artery  is  Ml  and  poise 
small  A  pulse  is  termed  irregular  when  several  pulsatioua 
succeeding  each  other  rapidly  are  followed  by  a  long  interval, 
and  the  number  of  &equeut  pulsations  being  variable.  There 
is  a  marked  difference  in  die  strength  of  difTerent  pqlsatious 
under  these  circumstances.  An  intermittent  pulse  is  one  in 
which  there  is  regularity  in  the  intervals  between  a  constant 
nnmber  of  frequeait  pulsations. 
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The  poise  is  said  to  be  rising  when,  from  being  small  xad 
frequent,  it  increases  in  strength,  and  often  diminishes  in 
frequency,  tt  is  a  runninff-down  pvlse  when  it  becomes 
very  frequent,  and  more  and  more  indistinct 

I  need  not  enter  into  the  explanation  of  many  other  terms 
apphed  to  the  pulse,  but  hare  to  state  that  a  fiill  and  strong 
pulse  is  characteristic  of  health,  plethora,  and  when  beyond 
the  normal  standard,  inflammation.  I  must  distinctly  state, 
howcTer,  that  the  pulse  alone  is  not  a  criterion  of  the  pre- 
sence of  inflammation,  and  when  the  late  Mr  Sewell  used  to 
say,  that  when  a  horse's  pulse  rose  above  45,  in  any  case,  it 
was  a  sign  of  infiammatory  action,  and  called  for  bleeding, 
it  was  in  accordance  with  the  doctrine  of  the  Broussais 
school,  "  ubi  stimulus  ubi  fluxus,"  which  has  proved  so  de- 
structive to  life  in  man  and  animals.  In  the  works  on  vete- 
rinary mediciae,  up  to  the  present  day,  the  dangerous  recom- 
mendation of  bleeding,  when  the  poise  is  strong,  because  iu- 
fiammation  is  running  high,  may  be  met  at  every  page  In 
accoidance  with  more  enlightened  pathological  views,  efforts 
most  now  be  turned  towards  abolishing  such  ancient  and 
dangerous  methods  of  practice.  It  must  not  be  forgotten, 
that  to  save  blood  and  not  to  draw  blood  is  usually  equiva- 
lent to  saving  an  animal's  life.  The  cases  are  extremely  rare 
in  which  the  abstraction  of  blood  is  of  any  moment;  and  to 
the  non-professional  reader  we  say,  do  not  tamper  with  dan- 
gerous remedies :  to  the  professional  reader,  as  well,  I  have 
now  to  say  that  the  pulse  alonecan  not  indicate  when  bleeding 
may  be  advisable.  The  belief  that  the  frequency  of  the  pulse 
necessarily  indicates  indammation  is  still  a  professional  opinion 
&tal  to  scores  of  human  lives  in  Soathem  Europe ;  and  where 
I  have  found  it  most — in  Piedmont — horses  and  cattle  share 
the  same  fate  as  consumptive  patients,  whose  palpitating 
hearts,  labouring  to  act  on  a  sean^  supply  of  blood,  soon 
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oeaae  to  act,  from  tlie  resolate  importxuiity  of  the  pUebo- 
tomisL 

The  feeble  pnlse  iudicatea  debility,  and  the  bloodless  state, 
and  an  oppressed  pulse  is  nsoally  found  in  pulmonary  affieo- 
tions  of  an  inflammatory  tyi>e.  The  viry  pulse  is  generally 
indicative  of  disease  of  the  serous  membraneB,  vriiereas  the 
intermittent  and  irregnlar  form  of  pulse  are  associated  with 
special  disorders,  naoally  attended  with  danger  to  life. 

Venous  pulse. — This  phenomenon  is  observed  willL  great 
fiicility  in  the  jugular  veins  of  animals.  In  some  cases  it  is 
not  incompatible  with  health,  whereas  in  others  it  is  a  vain- 
able  symptom  of  disease;  The  jugular  or  neck  veins  of  an 
ox  are  observed  to  pulsate  or  to  fill  at  every  heart-beat,  when 
tiie  animal  is  lying  and  ruminating:  In  some  instances  an 
appearance  of  venous  pulse  is  produced  by  the  pulsation  at 
the  carotid  artery  producing  the  jerk  in  tlie  jugular  vein, 
but  at  others  the  venous  pulse  is  the  result  of  the  vein  fill- 
ing when  the  ventricles  of  the  heart  contract,  and  the  aori- 
culo-ventricular  valves  close  suddenly.  Delafond  is  unques- 
tionably in  error  when  he  says  that  the  venous  pulse  is  due 
to  regurgitation  of  blood  in  the  anterior  vena  cava,  and  Uie 
jugular  veins,  when  the  right  auride  cotUracta.  He  remarks 
that  he  has  observed  the  phenomenon  on  animals  lying  for  a 
long  time  during  the  performance  of  painfal  operations.  It 
is  doubtful  if,  even  in  cases  of  heart  disease,  in  which  die  pol- 
eation  of  the  neck  veins  ia  so  manifest,  there  be  any  reflux  o£ 
blood.  I  believe  not,  and  that  the  slow  and  embarrassed  ae- 
tion  of  tbe  ventricle  induces  the  momentary  check  to  the 
blood's  flow  in  Uie  veins  whereby  these  fill  with  a  jerk  from 
abova  The  reflux  of  blood,  as  far  up  as  the  venous  pulse  is 
perceived,  is  impossible. 
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SiOMS  OF  Disease  offbbed  bt  the  Cap illabt 

ClECDLATION. 

These  are  simple,  connected  with  the  appearance  of  vaacnkr 
parts  nncovered  by  hair  or  a  thick  cuticle,  and  ia  which  any 
modifications  of  the  vascular  apparatos  may  be  at  once  wit- 
nessed. Redness  of  the  conjunctiva  and  nasal  membrane  ia 
frequently  «  sign  of  plethora,  fever,  or  inflammatory  disease. 
The  redness  is  ramified,  or  dependent  on  a  gorged  state  of 
the  blood-vessels,  but  in  some  instances  the  blood  becomes 
diseased,  and  transudes  through  the  capillaries,  so  that 
instead  of  a  uniform  ramified  redness,  red  spote  produced  by 
extrsvasated  blood  are  produced.  These  blood-spots — 
petechite — are  very  unfavourable  signs  of  severe  general 
disorders. 

Diseases  of  the  Heabt. 

Treatises  on  veterinioy  medicine,  British  or  foreign,  are 
longolarly  scanty  in  information  on  this  important  subject 

Leblanc  remarks,  that  after  having  denied  the  existence  of 
heart  disease  in  animals,  practitioners  have  admitted  that 
they  are,  after  all,  not  rare,  but  have  doubted  the  possibility 
of  diagnosing  them  I  think,  with  Lebhinc,  that  though  the 
diagnosis  cannot  be  declared  easy,  the  diseases  are  neverthe- 
less so  characteristic  as  to  leave  little  doubt  as  to  their 
nature,  when  observed  by  an  intelligent  practitioner.  The 
diagnosis  of  heart  disease  will  always  call  for  correct  anato- 
mical and  physiological  knowledge,  and  careful  observation. 
There  are  forms  which  the  veterinarian  will  not  easily  dis- 
tinguish, especially  as  he  can  never  hope  to  attain  that  pro- 
ficiency in  auscultating  the  diseased  heart  which  the  hnman 
physician  can  acquire.  Heart  disease  in  man  is  not  only 
common,  but  the  heart  is  so  exposed,  and  the  r^on  it 
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occupies  in  the  chest  is  so  accessible  for  the  pnrpoaes  of  per- 
cussion and  auscultation,  that  very  slight  variations  in  pod- 
tion,  size,  &c,  can  be  determined  with  the  greatest  accuracy. 
This  cannot  be  accomplished  in  the  horse.  The  ponderous 
shoulders  close  upon  the  keel-shaped  thorax  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  prevent  our  carefully  distinguishing  the  heart- 
sounds  at  different  parts,  and  totally  precluding  any  investi- 
gation as  to  the  space  filled  by  the  organ,  however  much 
eulai^ed  it  may  be.  I  not  only  believe,  however,  with 
Leblanc,  that  we  can  attain  to  such  a  degree  of  proficiency 
as  to  determine  the  presence  of  any  disease  of  the  heart 
with  as  much  precision  as  that  of  any  other  oi^n,  especially 
in  the  horse;  but  I  think  we  can  accomplish  more  in  the 
diagnosis  of  heart  affections  than  even  in  diseases  of  the 
liver,  pancreas,  &c.  The  diseases  of  all  the  internal  organs 
in  animals  have  been  very  imperfectly  recognised.  How 
few  of  our  practitioners  would  like  to  stake  their  reputation 
on  the  recognition  of  hydrothorax!  I  do  not  forget  the 
advice  I  received  in  the  lecture-room  when  a  student,  to 
carry  a  small  trochar  and  canuU  in  the  pocket,  to  pierce,  in 
the  absence  of  ou-lookers,  the  intercostal  space,  in  any  doubt- 
ful instance,  and  thus  make  sure  of  diagnosing  a  condition 
for  which  characteristic  signs  were  wanting.  I  have  since 
learned,  that  though  hydrothorax  is  one  of  the  diseases  easily 
recognised,  it  is  certainly  not  more  readily  diagnosed  than 
cardiac  disorders.  Indeed,  I  remember,  when  a  college  stu- 
dent, having  had  the  advantage  of  practising  auscultation  a 
little  in  hospitals,  di^piosing  effusion  in  the  pericardium 
which  had  been  ignored.  The  animal  died,  and  the  accoracy  of 
the  diagnosis  was  demonstrated  by  post-mortem  examination. 
General  Stfmptom^  of  Diseases  of  the  Heart. — The  acute 
affections,  such  as  pericarditis,  or  endocarditis,  are  associated 
with  very  intense  fever,  and  veiy  commonly  with  a  fever  of  a 
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pecoliar  type,  sach  as  rheiimatism  or  influenza.  IVecision  in 
this  diagnosis,  thongh  important,  is  very  rarely  called  for,  as 
the  diseases  yield  to  general  antiphlogistic  treatment,  and 
are  very  commonly  curable. 

Some  fatal  heart  complaints  or  injuries  are  remarkable  for 
the  absence  of  any  general  symptoms.  This  is  particularly 
the  case  in  cattle  not  used  for  severe  exertion  of  any  descrip- 
tion, and  in  which  a  slight  interference  with  the  circulation 
may  not  aSect  the  general  health. 

Frequently  have  cases  been  recorded  of  oxen  falling  dead, 
and  having  a  knitting  needle  or  wire  lodged  in  tlie  chest  and 
piercing  the  pericardium  and  heart  The  old  adhesions  prove, 
in  such  cases,  that  the  instrument  of  death  has  been  long 
creeping  to  the  vital  organ,  and  for  some  time  so  placed  as 
necessarily  to  interfere  with  its  rythmic  action.  It  is  the 
sudden  death  without  any  appreciable  cause  that  leads  us  to 
suspect,  before  performing  a  post-mortem  examination,  that 
the  heart  is  injured  or  affected. 

Chronic  heart  disease,  which  gives  rise  to  some  incon- 
venience, varying  in  degree  according  to  the  importance  of 
the  lesion,  is  indicated  by  symptoms  regarding  which  I  have 
to  offer  some  observations.  Dyspnoea  is  a  very  prominent 
sign  in  many  cases,  and  which  leads  to  confaston  so  as  to 
cau£e  animals  affected  with  interference  to  the  organs  of  cir- 
culation to  be  treated  for  a  different  acute  malady  of  the 
chest  An  animal  free  from  any  acate  symptoms  except  a 
loss  of  appetite,  if  perchance  oppressed  by  exertion,  will, 
when  galloped,  trotted,  or  even  walked  far,  and  especially 
up-hill,  indicate  great  difficulty  in  breathing,  and  is  in  iact 
condemned  as  thick-winded.  When  such  dyspnoea  is  unasso- 
ciated  with  cough,  and  is  seen  in  an  animal  in  good  condition 
which  is  subject  to  cold  extremities,  venous  regurgitation  in 
the  neck  on  exertion,  and  other  symptoms  hereafter  noticed. 
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it  is  nsaaUy  connected  with  dilatation  of  the  right  aoricte,  or 
insufficiency  of  the  mitral  valve. 

Vertigo  is  another  symptom  indicating  a  more  seveore  form 
of  otganic  lesion.  A  horse  is  for  some  time  known  to  be 
nnsonnd,  or  rather  very  incapable  for  any  severe  exertion. 
He  is  suddenly  seized  with  symptoms  of  m^rims  when 
being  driven,  and  on  careful  examination  no  pressure  on  the 
TeiuB  of  the  neck  by  the  collar  is  found  to  have  prodaced 
such  an  effect  The  attacks  recur,  and  the  animal  has  to  be 
thrown  off  worii.  He  suddenly  reels  to  and  fro  in  the 
stable,  and  foils  back  or  sinks  to  the  ground  as  if  shot, 
recovering  himself  when  in  the  recumbent  posture,  and 
becomes  unfit  for  work  of  any  kind.  Sach  a  form  of 
staggers  is  invariably  due  to  interference  with  the  heart's 
action  by  organic  disease  It  must  not  be  confounded  wiUi 
coma  or  sleepy  sta^^rs,  nor  with  stomach  staggers,  or  ordi- 
nary attacks  of  megrims. 

Irregularity  and  frequency  of  the  pulse  is  another  of  the 
general  symptoms,  which,  though  observed  in  fevers,  &&,  ia 
commonly  the  first  characteristic  sign  which  leads  to  a  local 
exanunation  of  the  heart 

Habitual  coldness  of  the  ears  and  extremities,  indicating  a 
languid  circulation,  is  a  very  useful  sign. 

(Edema  first  occurring  in  the  hind  legs,  then  in  the  fore, 
and  lastiy  in  the  chest  and  belly,  is  a  useful  symptom  charac> 
teristic  in  some  heart  affections. 

However  active  and  nervous  an  animal  may  naturally  b^ 
if  seized  with  cardiac  disease,  a  change  occurs,  and  there  is  a 
tendency  to  obesity,  dulness,  inactirity,  and,  in  the  majori^ 
of  instances,  a  chance  of  some  sudden  and  irremediable  inter- 
ference with  the  propulsion  of  blood,  hence  instantaneous 
death. 

Indeed  it  were  well  if  the  pulse  was  more  frequently  felt 
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tfaan  it  is,  by  applying  the  hand  over  the  r^on  of  the  heart; 
and  I  may  here  quote  Dr  Wardrop's  remarka  He  saya  :— 
"  That  distnrbances  in  the  heart's  functions  are  rety  common 
there  is  sorely  no  need  of  any  other  evidence  than  a  know- 
ledge of  the  numerous  changes  vhich  take  place  in  the 
arterial  pulse,  such  changes  always  indicating  some  corre- 
sponding alteration  in  the  movements  of  the  heart  It  is, 
therefore,  remarkable  that  while  the  attention  of  most  patbo- 
li^cal  inquirers  has  been  assidnonsly  directed  to  the  detec- 
tion of  changes  in  the  arterial  palse  when  investigating  every 
disease  of  the  body,  yet  they  have  seldom  deemed  it  neces- 
sary to  examine  into  the  condition  of  the  heart  itself,  although 
they  must  be  aware  at  the  same  time  that  the  arterial  pulse 
ia  felt  ftir  no  other  purpose  than  to  acquire  information  on 
the  state  of  the  central  organ  of  the  circulation.  Indeed,  I 
have  a  strong  conviction  that  the  habit  of  examining  the 
state  of  the  arteriaJ  pnlse  in  place  of  the  beats  of  the  heart 
has  been  a  fruitfnl  source  of  error  in  the  practice  of  medicine; 
and  it  may  not  be  unworthy  of  notice  here,  as  a  curious  feet, 
that  the  Chinese,  of  whose  progress  in  medical  science  we 
know  80  little,  when  exploring  the  condition  of  a  patient, 
place  the  hand  or  ear  on  the  r^on  of  the  heart  instead  of 
feeling  the  radial  pulse." 

Palpitation  of  thi  Hrabt. 
There  are  several  forms  of  palpitation  connect«d  with 
different  morbid  states.  The  first  and  most  common  is 
witnessed  in  ancemia.  I  have  often  drawn  the  attention  of 
my  students  to  this  sign,  neglected  by  veterinarians  in  this 
country,  and  which  has  often  led  to  errors  in  di^nosis  and 
prc^osis.  Anoemic  palpitation  is  associated  with  Uood- 
tounda,  heard  in  the  vicinity  of  the  heart,  large  arteries,  and 
veina    They  vaiy  with  tJie  condition  of  the  blood,  and  are 
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dependent  on  the  qiutlity  of  the  latter.  Hiysicians  have 
termed  "  anoeinic  murmurs,"  the  peculiar  sounds  heard  most 
distinctly  in  the  lower  animals,  and  due  to  the  churning 
snst^ed  by  the  blood  in  passing  through  channels  of  vary- 
ing si^e,  as  it  traverses  the  heart  There  is  a  venous  blood- 
sound  heard  by  applying  the  ear  over  the  jugular  veins  at 
the  root  of  the  neck  in  ancemia.  It  is  a  continuous  hum,  to 
which  the  French  have  applied  the  term  of  "  bruit  de  diable." 
It  is  extremely  difficult  to  distinguish  a  blood-souiid  in  the 
horse  &om  a  valvular  murmur,  because  we  cannot  con- 
veniently compare  the  heart-sounds  at  different  parts.  In 
man  there  are  great  facilities  for  such  distinctions.  It  is, 
however,  important  to  be  as  accurate  as  possible,  as  valvular 
murmnrs  indicate  organic  disease  of  the  heart,  and  valvular 
insufficiency.  Daily  observations,  and  comparing  the  sounds 
as  beard  at  different  parts,  from  above  downwards,  will  often 
prove  satisfiictory. 

Ancetnic  palpitation  of  the  heart  is  of  course  cured  by  the 
tonic  treatment,  liberal  diet,  &c.,  which  are  prescribed  for  tlie 
general  treatment  of  the  bloodless  state.  The  organs  of 
circulation  must  not  be  over-taxed  by  much  exertion. 

In  man,  there  is  a  form  of  palpitation  termed  dyspeptic, 
and  due  to  stomach  derangement  This  is,  so  &r  as  I  am 
aware,  unknown  in  the  lower  animals. 

The  third  and  last  form  of  palpitation  bos  most  singularly 
been  mistaken  for  spasm  of  the  diaphragm. 

Mr  Percivall,  in  his  Hippo-Paihologi/,  says : — "  If  I  mistake 
not,  our  attention  was  first  called  to  this  subject  by  tiie  cele- 
brated Nimrod,  the  late  Mr  Apperley.  In  his  admirable 
'Letters  on  Condition,'  so  long  ago  as  the  year  1825,  he 
remarks,  while  discoursing  of  treatment  after  a  hard  and 
long  run, — '  When  a  horse  is  very  much  exhausted  after  a 
long  race  with  hounds,  a  noise  will  sometimes  be  heard  to 
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proceed  from,  his  inside,  which  is  often  erroneoualy  supposed 
to  be  the  beating  of  his  heart,  whereas  it  proceeds  from  Ike 
excessive  motion  oftke  abdominal  muscles.'  This  interpre- 
tation of  the  '  noise'  was  shortly  afterwards  disputed  by  Mr 
Smith,  of  Woodhouse,  who  ascribed  it  to  the  heart  In  a 
subsequent  letter,  however,  Mr  Apperley,  having  in  the 
interral  met  with  another  case,  argues  that  the  noise,  &om 
the  situation  in  which  it  is  heard,  cannot  possibly  proceed 
from  the  heart,  unless,  indeed,  as  he  adds,  '  the  heart  lay 
where  it  should  not  lie :'  bat — repeating  his  former  opinion 
— is  caused  by  '  a  convulsive  action  of  the  abdominal  muscles.' 

"  In  1831,  Mr  Castley,  with  his  mind  directed  to  the  sub- 
ject by  the  foregoing  observations  of  Mr  Apperley,  sent  a 
paper  to  the  Vetei-inarian,  wherein,  although  he  had  never 
seen  but  one  '  well-marked  instance  of  it,'  he  appears  to  have 
hit  upon  the  true  esplication  of  the  phenomenon;  which  is, 
that  the  '  nobe  in  the  inside'  is  owing  to  '  spasmodic  affec- 
tion of  the  diaphragm.'  In  Mr  Castley's  case,  the  prominent 
symptom  was  'a  convulsive  motion  or  Jerking  of  the  whole 
body,  accom)iani3d  by  a  dull  thumping  noise,  audible  at 
several  yards  distance,  and  evidently  proceeding  from  his 
inside.  The  beats  appeared  to  be  about  forty  a  minute.  On 
placing  my  hand  over  the  heart,  the  action  of  that  organ 
could  be  felt  but  very  indistinctly:  the  beating  evidently  came 
from  behind  the  heart,  and  was  plainly  to  be  felt  in  t^e  direc- 
tion of  the  diaphragm.  Again,  placing  my  hand  upon  the 
abdominal  muscles,  the  jerks  appeared  to  come  from  before 
backwards.  There  was  no  pulsation  to  be  felt  at  the  sub- 
maxillary artery.' 

"Mr  Brown,  V.S.,  Melton  Mowbray,  in  1833,  published 
three  'well-marked  cases'  of  it  The  first  was  that  of  a 
young  mare  taken  up  from  grass  and  driven  slowly  thirty- 
five  miles  in  one  day,  with  a  stomach  filled  with  tliree  pecks 
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of  oats.  The  second,  that  of  a  horse  who  '  had  been  living 
in  a  state  of  rest  for  some  time,  and  was  forc«d  to  sudden 
and  violent  exertion  with  his  stomach  full  of  grasa'  The 
third  had  not  undergone  any  exertion,  save  that  of  '  rolling 
and  pawing'  from  an  attack  of  gripes.  Mr  Brown  referred 
them  all  to  '  spasmodic  action  of  the  diaphragm.' 

"To  Mr  Sinclair,"  V.S.,  Morpeth,  spaanis  of  the  diaphragm 
occnrred  in  a  case  of  trismus.  '  There  was  a  loud  beating  in 
the  region  of  the  diaphragm,  which  could  be  heard  at  a 
distance  of  ten  yards,  and  not  synchronous  with  the  pulsa* 
It  was  '  accconpanied  with  distressing  cough  and  profuse 
perspiration.'  The  case  did  well,  treated  by  opium  and 
digitalis,  and  keeping  the  bowels  open. 

"  Mr  Tombs,+  V.S,,  Pershore,  saw  a  five-year-old  mare,  who 
for  some  days  had  been  out  at  grass,  that  became  suddenly 
seized  with  quick  and  laborious  respiration,  quick  pulse,  and 
shivering,  which  symptoms  were  treated  by  venesection  and 
an  aperient  '  In  the  evening,  violent  palpitations  of  the 
diaphragm  came  on,  which  was  discovered  by  a  tremendous 
and  loud  noise  inside  the  ribs,  as  though  a  man  was  in  the 
ttiorax  beating  the  ribs  with  a  hammer :  the  noise  proceeded 
principally  from  the  left  side,  midway  between  the  spine  of 
the  back  and  the  ninth  rib.  Pulse  almost  imperceptible:' 
Venesection  and  opium,  and  stimulating  liniment  to  the  side 
and  extremities,  with  aperients,  perfectly  cured  the  case. 

"  Mr  Outteridge,|  V.S.,  Carmarthen,  was  called  to  a  mare 
who,  ou  her  arrival  in  the  Gloucester  mail,  showed  great 
uneasiness,  frequently  attempting  to  stale;  poise  90;  'and 
there  was  a  violent  beating  on  the  near  side,  which  could  be 
heard  at  a  considerable  distance.  Her  side  was  much  con- 
vulsed; and,  on  placing  my  hand  over  her  heart,  its  action 

*  The  VeUnuariaOy  for  1835.        t  Ibid.,  1839.        t  Ibid.,  1836. 
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could  not  be  clearly  felL  Venesectdou — ^which  it  became 
necessary  to  repeat — aperient  medicines  and  opiates,  re- 
covered her." 

I  have  witnessed  cases  of  spasm  of  the  diaphragm,  which 
may  be  called  by  the  well-known  name  applied  to  them  in 
human  subject — hiccough.  I  have  seen  this  condition  as 
the  result  of  poisoning  with  the  veratrum  album,  and  in  one 
case  of  over-repletion  of  the  stomach,  with  vomiting,  which 
recovered.  The  spasm  of  the  diaphragm  was  violent,  all  the 
symptoms  of  hiccough  were  well-marked,  but  no  such  sounds 
as  practitioners  have  believed  to  depend  on  such  spasm  were 
ever  witnessed.  On  the  other  hand,  I  have  seen  several  cases 
of  marked  nervous  palpitation  of  the  heait,  in  which  the 
sounds  could  be  heard  at  a  great  distance  from  the  affected 
animal,  and  have  satisfied  myself  that  the  heart  alone  was 
the  organ  implicated.  LebUnc,  the  best  anthority  on  this 
subject,  holds  the  same  opinion,  and  disputes  the  opinion 
hehl  by  Delafbnd  and  Qoubaux  in  accordance  with  the  views 
of  the  veterinarians  quoted  by  Mr  Percivall.  Leblanc  draws 
attention  to  three  singular  cases  recorded  in  1830  by  Coul- 
beanz,  veterinaiy  surgeon  at  Melon.  After  alluding  to  certun 
accessory  symptoms,  snch  as  elevated  temperature  of  the 
body,  redness  of  the  visible  mncous  membranes,  and  tumultu- 
ous breathing,  he  says,  "  Thd  respiratory  movements  were 
interrupted  by  a  violent  elevation  of  the  flanks,  circumscribed 
towards  the  upper  region,  and  so  intense  as  to  be  appreciated 
with  the  hand  as  well  as  by  the  eye.  This  lifting  of  the  flank, 
which  is  limited  in  extent  to  a  few  square  inches  of  surface 
precisely  at  the  hollow  of  this  region,  is  perfectly  isochronous 
with  the  heart-beats."  In  the  second  case  Conlbeauz  found 
"  no  cough,  breathing  not  accelerated,  but  interrupted  by  a 
lifting  of  the  flanks,  equal  on  eidter  side,  and  perfectly 
isodironoos  with  the  pulsation  of  the  submaxillary  artery. 
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The  beats  of  the  heart  were  not  very  iqipreciable,  althongb 
the  ear  was  applied  to  the  left  side,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
they  were  most  marked  (tr^  sensibles)  on  applying  &e  ear  to 
either  Sank."  In  the  third  case,  when  the  hand  was  placed 
with  its  back  to  the  ribs,  behind  the  left  elbow,  the  heart's 
impulse  conld  not  be  felt,  and  the  soonds  were  indistanct;  bat 
on  applying  the  ear  to  the  flank,  the  sonnds  are  heard  to  be 
near,  as  the  heart  had  been  carried  upwards  and  backwards. 
After  a  little  exercise  the  lifting  of  the  flanks  is  observed,  and 
a  sort  of  impulse  isochronoas  with  the  heart's  action. 

liCvrat  records  a  case  which  occurred  in  a  mare  fifteen  years 
of  age.  The  following  symptoms  were  observed : — A  jerk  o( 
the  whole  body,  produced  by  the  extraordinaryforce  of  the  im- 
pulse of  the  heart,  as  the  organ  Rtrikea  the  dorso-costal  r^on, 
towards  the  upi:er  part  of  the  first  false  ribs.  The  impulse  is 
very  distinct,  and  does  not  seem  to  be  due  to  any  tumour  in- 
terposed between  the  heart  and  ribs;  its  force  is  such  as  to 
cause  a  general  shake  of  the  body,  which  may  be  observed  at 
a  great  distance.  These  heart-beats  are  very  r^;nlar,  fifty 
per  minute,  and  beterochronous  with  the  pulsations  of  the 
submaxillary  artery,  which  ai-e  also  fifty  in  numba-.  The 
artery  is  softened ;  the  pulse  r^;nlar ;  the  breathing  is  pecu- 
liar. On  approaching  the  ear  to  the  external  nares,  the  ani- 
mal is  heard  to  make  successively  three  inspirations,  which 
coincide  with  the  heart-beats;  each  of  these  inspirations  is 
followed  by  an  expiratiuB,  so  feeble  and  short  that  colnmns 
of  air  cannot  be  felt;  the  fourth  inspiration  is  followed  by 
strong  and  prolonged  expiration,  which  lasts  during  three 
heart-beats.     Thus  the  respiration  contanued. 

Three  cases  observed  at  the  Lyons  Veterinary  School 
were  characterised  by  very  violent  impulse  of  the  heart  The 
palpitations  were  not  only  perceptible  by  a  violent  shaking 
of  the  body,  but  also  by  a  sotmd  which  could  not  be  mia- 
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taken.  All  other  fimctions  were  regular,  and  the  animals 
recovered  within  eight  days. 

Ijeblanc  says  that  he  conld  add  the  histories  of  at 
least  twoity  cases  similar  to  those  above  recorded.  He 
says  that  his  observations  aathorize  him  to  state  that 
the  symptoms  are  not  due  to  organic  leidon,  although 
be  never  had  an  opportunity  of  performing  a  post- 
mortem examination  in  such  a  case.  The  animals  all  reco- 
vered He  is  nevertheless  disposed  to  believe  that  the 
remarkable  abdominal  pulsations,  in  the  absence  of  any  vio- 
lent heart-beat«,  might  depend  on  Bcanething  more  than  mere 
nervousneits,  and  due,  perhaps,  to  a  temjiorary  obstacle  to 
the  circulation  in  the  posterior  aorta.  It  is  diiBcult  to  under- 
stand tliat  a  simple  nervous  phenomenon  should  last  eight 
days  or  more,  with  equal  intensity  during  the  whole  time. 
The  palpitations,  which  occur  suddenly  as  the  result  of  active 
emotions,  especially  in  the  dog,  are  ephemeral 

Many  veterinarians  have  been  alarmed  at  the  symptoma 
They  appear  suddenly,  and  disappear  with  as  little  warning, 
and  usually  all  other  Unctions  remain  undisturbed,  if  we  ex- 
cept the  respiratory  act,  slightly  modi^ed  from  its  intimate 
connection  with  the  circulation.  Levrat  and  others  have 
noticod  that  the  peculiar  sounds  were  apparently  not  rythmic, 
with  arterial  pulsation,  but  the  number  was  constantly  the 
e&me,  whenever  any  careful  observations  were  recorded  It 
is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  similar  cases  have  not  been 
observed  in  cattle.  Iteblanc  has  witnessed  them  in  the 
dog. 

Treatment. — ^Best,  and  a  mild  aperient,  at  the  same  time 
avoiding  any  cause  of  excitement  to  the  animal,  is  attended 
with  a  disappearance  of  the  symptoms.  Digitalis  is  the  re- 
medy recommended  as  a  specific  in  all  such  casea  It  is 
given  in  doses  &om  10  to  30  grains  dally  to  the  horse,  for 
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five  or  six  days.  In  the  dog  from  one  to  three  gnuns  may  be 
prescribed,  at  similar  intervals.  Leblanc  sn^^ests  the  pro- 
priety of  very  small  closes,  caationsly  administered. 

In  a  practical  point  of  view,  the  resnito  of  sadden  efforts  of 
the  heart,  and  which  are  by  no  means  unfreqnent,  especially 
in  this  couDtiy,  where  willing  horses  are  pushed  beyond  their 
strength,  are  next  in  importance. 

KlFFTimES  or  THB  HeaBT  AKD  OP  THE  VESSELS  IH 
ITS  VlCIKITY. 

Without  change  in  atmctnre,  the  heart  or  great  vessels 
bnrst  nnder  the  influence  of  undue  exertion  or  violent  con- 
cussion. In  man,  from  fatty  d^eneration,  the  substance  of 
the  heart  gradually  gives  way,  but  in  the  horse  this  form  of 
rupture  is  rarely  seen.  The  most  common  seat  of  rupture  I 
have  observed,  and  which  occasionally  proves  the  source  of 
death  in  a  hard-contested  race,  or  in  a  cart-horse  drawing  a 
vety  heavy  load  up-hUl,  is  laceration  of  the  aorta  from  its 
connexioD  with  the  left  ventricle.  The  tendinous  ring  around 
the  semilunar  valves  snaps,  hfemorrhage  ensues,  and  the  ani- 
mal dies.  I  have  witnessed  this  accident  in  active  Clydesdale 
horses,  in  which  the  heart  presented  no  organic  lesion  what- 
ever. 

The  next  form  of  rupture  is  one  which  my  brother  has 
described  fhlly  in  his  work  on  Researcket  in  Patholoffical 
Anatomy  and  Clinical  8urgejy.  They  are  ruptures,  the 
result  of  violence,  and  occurring  from  falls,  blows,  or  sudden 
jerka     My  brother  says : — 

"Themechanism  of  these  traumatic  heart  ruptures  deserves 
consideration.  With  a  view  to  explain  it,  Dr  John  Davy 
instituted  a  series  of  seventeen  experiments  (Op.  cit  p.  452-3) 
on  the  dead  bodies  of  men  and  animals,  by  tying  the  various 
gi-eat  vessels  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  heart,  and  forcibly 
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mjecting  fluid  into  it  He  scmmed  ap:  'Theresoltaof  theae 
experimeDts,  in  the  way  of  illustration,  as  applied  to  the  case 
with  a  view  to  which  they  were  institnted,  are  in  no  wiee 
clear  and  satisfiBctory.  Considering  them  geneislly,  they  are 
perhaps  less  uniform  than  might  bare  been  expected,  and 
hardly  favourable  to  any  general  conclusion  being  deduced 
from  them,  excepting  indeed  the  following:  Istly,  That  the 
power  of  resistance  possessed  by  the  heart  and  lai^  vessels, 
indep^dent  of  any  vital  properties  of  endurance  peculiar  to 
them,  is  eoormons ;  and,  2ndly,  That  there  ia  much  variation 
in  point  of  strength  in  the  same  parts  in  different  instancea' 
Not  mudi  more  conclusive,  though  certtunly  free  from  the 
objection  which  always  attaches  to  experiments  upon  dead 
animals  performed  with  a  view  to  illustrate  occurrences  in 
living  ones,  were  the  experiments  of  Chauesier  (Portal's 
Memoria  cit)  He  found  that  when  the  trunk  of  the  aorta  is 
ligatured  in  an  animal,  the  left  auricle  and  ventricle  burst; 
but  if  the  ligature  be  applied  to  the  trunk  of  the  pulmonary 
artery,  the  riglit  ventricle  and  auricle  dilate  considerably,  the 
contractions  of  the  heart  redouble,  but  its  walls  do  not  mp- 
tura'  Admitting  the  fact,  its  bearing  is  doubtful,  if  any. 
The  causes  which  commonly  produce  traumatic  ruptures  of 
the  heart,  cannot  operate  so  as  to  occlude  tlie  great  arterial 
trtmks,  particularly  the  aortic ;  and  if  they  did,  rupture  of 
the  heart  should  more  frequently  be  noted  in  the  left  side, 
whereas  the  reverse  is  in  fact  the  case. 

"  More  to  the  point  is  a  very  interesting  observation  by  my 
brother  John.  While  prosecuting  his  investigations  in  com- 
parative pathology  in  the  slaughter-houses  of  Ferrara,  in  the 
spring  of  last  year,  his  attention  was  particularly  attracted 
by  several  cases  of  rupture  of  the  vena  azygos,  which  he  asso- 
ciated with  the  manner  in  which  the  animals  were  killed — 
division  of  the  spinal   cord   by  thrusting  a  knife  into  the 
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interspace  between  the  first  and  second  cerrical  rertebrs- 
He  first  obserred,  as  the  thorax  was  opened,  circumscribed 
clots,  between  the  pleura  and  vertebrse,  coveiing  Uie  azygos 
vein;  the  blood  sometimes  bidding  down  beneath  tlie  serous 
membrane.  On  dissection,  jagged  raptures  of  the  blood- 
vessel were  discovered.  His  Mends,  Professors  Maffei  and 
Balboni,  having  sought  from  him  an  explanation  of  the  tnei, 
he  suggested  (to  my  judgment  rer;  plausibly),  that  ^le  instant 
the  animals  are  pithed,  the  walls  and  contents  of  the  thorax 
are  paralyzed,  the  heart  becomes  an  inert  bag  filled  wiUi 
fiuid,  Ute  jerk  of  which,  as  the  animal  falls,  causes  rupture  of 
the  containing  vessel  at  its  weakest  part;  and  this  is,  in 
truth,  the  vena  azygos,  whose  walls  are  thin,  and  only  pro- 
tected externally  by  the  pleura.  At  my  brother's  suggestion. 
Professor  Mafiei  instituted  a  series  of  observations  to  deter- 
mine the  frequency  of  the  lesion  under  consideration;  and 
with  his  cnstomary  courtesy  and  exactness  thus  communi- 
cated the  result:  '  From  the  1st  of  June  1854,  to  this  date 
(28th  May  1855)  3095  oxen  and  cows  were  killed  in  our 
public  slaughter-houses;  I  have  met  with  the  rupture  of  the 
azygos  in  fifty-seven  of  these  animals;  these  ruptures  occur 
in  various  parts  of  the  said  vein ;  at  times  where  the  inter- 
costals  join  it,  and  at  other  where  the  vein  curves  round  to 
empty  itself  into  the  anterior  vena  cava.  Such  lacerations 
seem  to  occur  about  the  same  number  of  times  in  either  of 
these  situations:  they  bear  tJie  character  of  r^jnlar  teats, 
inducing  an  eflnsion  of  blood  between  tiie  laminee  of  the 
mediastinum,  or  beneath  the  parietal  pleura.  Sometimes  the 
vital  fiuid  flows  into  the  thorax  itself 

"  Taking  these  (acte  into  consideration  in  connection  with 
those  recorded  in  the  appended  tabular  exposition  of  cases, 
the  mechanism  of  these  lesions  seems  to  admit  of  two- 
fold explanatioo.     1  stiy.  In  the  case  c^  a  person  £alling 
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from  a  hei^t  on  to  kis  head  or  feet,  it  is  presumable 
tliat  the  heart,  losing  for  a  mnment  its  tonicity,  may  be 
pretematnrslly  disposed  to  rupture  at  its  weakest  part, 
in  consequence  of  the  jerk  of  the  contained  fluid.  2ndly, 
We  hare  to  consider  the  ruptures  which  are  occasioned  by 
the  application  of  direct  violence  to  the  chest  wall  A  girl 
was  suddenly  killed  by  the  passage  of  a  cart-nheel  over  her 
body.  The  heart  was  liter^y  smashed,  as  the  liver  so  com- 
monly is  in  the  crush  of  a  man  between  the  bnffeia  of  two 
rulway  carriagea  It  is  particularly  worthy  of  notice,  though 
readily  explicable  on  aceonnt  of  the  elasticity  of  the  tisanes 
composing  the  chest-wall,  that  they  had  scarcely  suffered  any 
injury.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  in  a  minor  degree, 
some  blows  on  the  chest  may  produce  rapture  of  the  heart 
by  a  mechanism  similar  to  the  preceding.  Ollivier  {Mem., 
oit)  believes  that  the  passage  of  a  wheel  over  the  chest  may 
sometimes  occasion  rupture  of  the  heart  by  compressing  the 
pulmonary  artery,  and  opposing  an  obstacle  to  the  Sow  of 
blood,  to  overcome  which  the  heart  acts  with  redoubled 
vigour,  and  conseqnently  cracks." 

My  brother,  moreover,  mentions  that  "  Extensive  re- 
search in  the  records  of  veterinaiy  medicine  and  sur- 
gety,  for  cases  in  animals  simUar  to  those  above  re- 
corded in  man,  has  resulted  in  the  discovery  <.f  only  one, 
which  fell  under  the  notice  of  Mr  Parker  of  Birmingham.* 
'  My  attendance,'  he  says,  '  was  requested  to  a  pony  which, 
running  away  with  a  gig  down  a  hill,  had,  with  his  right 
shoulder,  struck  violently  against  tbe  wheel  of  a  cart    He 

*  VeUrinarian,  May,  18C5,  p.  268-9.  My  brother  mjb:— "My 
quotation  ie  Dot  literal,  but  a  coQilensatinn  of  Hr  Fiirker's  report, 

with  Home  additiouol  tnftinnatioD  in  point,  which  this  gentleman  has 
Undly  coinmnnicat«d  to  me,  in  repl;  to  iuquiries  addreMed  to  hinij  at 
my  auggestioQ,  by  Profeasor  Simmonds." 
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reared  np  and  then  fell ;  bam  this  poddon  he  could  not 
move,  neither  could  he  staud  when  liited  on  his  \e^  I 
found  him  lying  on  left  side,  apparently  free  from  pun,  pre- 
•entiiiK  the  following  symptoms:  respiration  very  quick,  bat 
not  laborious ;  pulse  56,  and  weak;  visible  mucous  mem- 
branes pallid,  especially  the  buccal  Presently  expresdon  of 
eye  became  haggard,  breathing  rather  laboriouB,  pulse  more 
frequent  and  feeble.  He  was  killed  about  an  honr  after  the 
accident,  at  the  entreaty  of  an  officer  of  the  Animals'  Friend 
Socie^.  F.m.,  abdominal  viscera  healthy;  pericardium  nip* 
tured  on  right  side,  contdned  a  quantity  of  coagulated 
blood ;  a  clot  of  blood  affixed  to  base  of  right  auricle,  Trhich 
was  here  separated  &om  the  ventricle;  the  muscular  stmo- 
tnre  was  evidently  ruptured  to  the  extent  of  almost  an  inch, 
Sjbs  and  investing  muscles  tmlnjured.' " 

Congenital  Malfobuations  of  the  Heabt. — 
Ectopia  Cordis. 

This  condition  is  one  observed  chiefly  in  calves,  and  the 
most  common  form  consists  in  the  heart  being  situated  oat- 
side  the  chest,  and  communicating  simply  by  the  large  ves- 
sels which  attach  it  with  the  interior  of  the  body.  The 
fissure  through  which  the  vessels  thus  communicate  with  the 
heart  is  in  the  sternum.  Professor  Bering  has  published  in- 
teresting cases  of  this  description,  and  made  important  obser- 
vations on  the  heart's  action  under  such  favourable  oppor- 
tunities. The  displacement  may  consist  in  tlie  heart  being 
pushed  np  at  the  root  of  the  neck,  or,  lastly,  in  the  oTffia 
descending  on  the  abdomen.  All  the  animals  in  which  it 
has  been  observed  have  died  within  a  short  time  after  birth, 

A  malformation  of  the  pericardium  and  walls  of  the  chest 
occasionally  brings  the  heart  in  view  though  in  its  natural 
cavity.     Such  a  condition  has  been  witnessed  in  man  as  well 
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aain  the  lowtr  aninuls  There  are  infinite  varietdes  of  aneet 
of  development,  bnt  the  most  interesting  to  the  practitioner 
is  that  of 

Peeviotjb  Fo&ahen  OvAiE — Ctanosis. 

I  have  mentioned  at  p^e  326,  that  in  fcetal  life  the  twt) 
anricles  of  the  heart  communicate  by  an  oval  opening.  This 
causes  an  admixture  of  the  blood,  returning  firom  the  Bystem 
with  that  returning  from  the  lungs.  After  birth,  the  opening 
ia  perfectly  closed,  and,  if  it  remains  open,  the  purified  blood 
firom  tbe  lungs  in  the  left  auricle  becomes  contaminated  by 
blood  which  has  been  the  round  of  the  system,  and  retoms  of 
a  dark  colour  to  the  right  auricle.  The  consequence  is,  that 
venous  blood  circulates  through  the  arteries,  so  that  the  visible 
mucous  membranes  are  blue,  the  development  of  animal  heat 
imperfeot,  and,  in  fact,  all  the  functions  of  the  body  imper- 
fecdy  carried  on.  From  the  blueness  of  the  skin  and  visible 
mucoos  membranes,  this  affection  has  received  the  name  of 
Cyanosis,  or  the  blue  disease. 

As  pervious  foramen  ovale  can  only  be  a  congenital  state, 
it  is  observed  in  young  amn)al&  It  may  prove  fatal  to  them 
at  an  early  periou  of  life,  or,  trout  their  puny,  sickly  aspect, 
their  owners  may,  though  in  ignorance  of  the  real  natnre  of 
the  cause,  resolve  to  destroy  them. 

It  may  not  be  recf^nised  until  animals  are  handled  in 
breaking  or  training;  but  the  difficult  breathing,  the  oppres- 
sion resulting  from  even  moderate  exertion,  with  marked  em- 
barrassment in  the  functions  of  circulation,  will  turn  the 
attention  of  an  observer  to  tlie  heart  Auscultation  reveals 
an  abnormal  sound,  which  not  unfrequently  consists  in  the 
murmnr  beard  in  anaemic  patients,  and  due  chiefly  to  the 
condition  of  the  animal 

It  would  appear  that  it  is  possible  to  have  the  foramen  ovale 
re-opened  in  the  human  subject    I  am  not  aware  of  a  single 
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obserTation  of  this  description  in  the  lower  animals.  Dr 
Wavdrop  says,  in  his  learned  work.  On  tha  Diseases  of  the 
Heart: — "The membrane  which  covers  the  foramen  ovale 
is  sometimes  as  thin  as  a  spider's  web,  or  it  resembles  a  piece 
of  lace.  At  other  times  it  is  found  re-opened  in  such  amsn- 
ner  as  to  permit  an  intermixture  of  the  venous  and  arteri^ 
blood.  This  condition  of  the  foramen  ovale  was  first  described 
by  Abemethy.  but  little  notice  has  been  taken  of  it  by  sub- 
sequent pathologists,  though  its  accuracy  is  corroborated  by 
morbid  prepaiations  in  every  museum.  '  Having  formerly 
been  much  surprised  to  find  the  henit  so  little  aSected  when 
the  lungs  were  greatly  diseased,  tind  observing  in  one  or  two 
instances,  ^Ht  the  foramen  ovale  was  open,  I  was  led  to  pay 
more  particular  attention  to  the  state  of  that  part,  and  I  have 
found  this  to  be  almost  a  constant  occurrence  in  those  sub- 
jects where  pulmonaiy  consumption  had  for  some  time  existed 
previouM  to  the  person's  decease.  I  took  notice  of  this  cinnim- 
stance  thirteen  times  in  the  course  of  one  year,  and,  in  seve- 
ral instances,  the  aperture  was  sufBcientiy  large  to  admit  of 
a  finger  being  passed  through  it  Now,  as  the  a^tum  auri- 
culum  is  almost  constantly  perfect  in  subjects  whose  lungs 
are  healthy.  I  cannot  but  conclude  that  the  renewal  of  the 
foramen  ovale  is  the  effect  of  disence — nor  will  the  opiniofi 
fq)pear,  on  refleclion,  improbable;  for  the  opening  becomes 
closed  by  the  membranous  fold  growing  fnim  one  edge  of  it 
till  it  ovei'laptt  tbe  other;  and  Llieir  smooth  sur&ces  being 
kept  in  close  contact  by  the  pressure  of  tlie  blood  in  the  left 
auricle,  they  ^frow  fjrHdually  together.  But  should  there  be  a 
deficiency  "f  Mood  in  the  left  auricle,  and  a  redundance  in 
the  right,  the  i>re9Sui'e  of  tbe  latter  on  this  membranous  parti- 
tion will  so  stretch  and  irritate  the  uniting  medium  as  to 
occasion  its  removal,  and  thus  a  renewal  of  tbe  communica- 
tion  between  the  auricles  will  take  place.'  " 
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Hypkrtrophy  of  the  Heaet. 

Increase  in  the  si/e  of  tlie  heaii;  and  in  the  thickness  of 
the  walls  ni  some  of  its  cavities,  ba<  been  long  since  observed 
hj  veterinarians.  Recorded  cases  have  not  lieen  always  satis- 
factorily deacribed,  and  tbe  first  author  who  has  furnished  us 
with  a  concise  hist.M'j'  of  the  lesion  is  M.  U.  Leblane.  By 
careful  coniparisou  of  hearts  affected  with  different  forms  of 
hypertrophy  and  healthy  hearts,  he  finds  that  i;here  are  three 
distinct  varieties  of  the  lesioa  The  first  is  that  in  which 
the  walls  of  one  or  more  cavities  are  thickened  wiLLont  change 
in  the  capacity  of  the  cavities:  thb  is  the  simple  hypertrophy. 
In  the  second,  the  walls  of  cme  or  more  cavities  of  the  heart 
are  hypertrophieil,  and  the  cavities  enlarged:  tJiis  is  eccentric 
hypertroiihif,  which  Ciirvisart  has  called  ad've  aneurism  of 
the  heart,  in  the  human  suTiject  In  the  Uiird  form,  hyper- 
trophy of  the  walls  and  diminution  in  size  of  the  cavities  co- 
exist: this  is  the  concenti-tc  hyperirojth;j.  Hypertrophy  of 
the  heart  is  usually  associated  with  other  diseases,  and  espe- 
cially with  pulmonary  leaiona 

The  orijnu  of  this  diiiease  depends  on  some  ohstniction  to 
^le  circulation,  or  cause  which  induces  increased  activity  of 
the  heart.  Leblane  believes  that  chronic  infiammatory  dis- 
ease of  the  serous  membranes,  covering  or  liuing  the  heart, 
may  indnce  hypertrophy,  and  he  notices  a!flo  the  obstructions 
to  the  flow  of  blood  by  constriutiun  of  vessels  and  of  the  aper- 
tures between  the  different  cavities  of  the  heart 

Symptonie. — In  simple  hypertrophy  the  action  of  the 
heart  is  stronger  than  usual,  though  the  impulse  ia  not  so 
sharp,  and  is  felt  lower  than  usual  This  condition  is  found 
to  persist  The  sonnds  of  the  heart  are  more  intense,  though 
indistinct,  provided  that  (^e  cavities  are  not  diminished  in 
size.    A  metallic  bruit  is  often  heard  moat  distinctly  near  the 
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seat  of  the  hypertrophy.  Leblanc  says  that  there  may  be 
very  energetic  impulse  on  the  right  side  of  the  chest  due  to  aa 
eccentric  hypertrophy  of  the  right  side  of  the  heart  He  liaa 
also  noticed  at  the  same  time  another  coincidence,  which  it 
a  rery  manifest  mnrmor,  probably  produced  by  the  diock 
between  the  columns  of  blood  and  semi-lunar  nlvee,  which 
he  calls  bruit  de  claque.  The  impulse  of  the  heart  io  cases 
of  hypertrophy  is  somettmea  visible  on  looking  from  a  di»- 
tance  at  the  re^on  of  the  heart  Leblanc  has  also  met  with 
reduplication  of  the  second  sound,  a  symptom  whidi  indicate* 
irr^nlar  muscular  action.  On  the  subject  of  the  reduplic»- 
tion  of  the  heart's  sounds,  Dr  Barclay  says,  in  his  admirable 
Manual  of  Medical  Liagnoaie,  at  page  383: — "BedupIicatioQ, 
like  intennisaion,  suggests  some  imperfection  in  the  reUtitn 
of  nervous  force  and  muscular  contraction,  in  so  far  as  one 
serves  to  r^ulate  the  other:  but  while  we  are  able  to  draw 
a  distinction  between  intermission  and  irr^ularity,  as  indi- 
cations of  disease,  we  are  not  able  to  lay  down  the  samo 
certain  rules  in  reduplication.  We  may  be  very  confident 
that  when  both  sounds  are  reduplicated  there  is  some  form 
of  disease  present :  reduplication  of  the  second  sound  is  very 
often  caused  by  imperfect  closure  of  the  anricolo-ventricular 
aperture  on  one  side,  which  causes  the  systole  of  one  ventricle 
to  terminate  more  quickly  than  the  other;  bat  it  is  also 
heard,  like  intermission,  in  what  we  call  mere  functional  dis- 
turbance It  will  be  readily  understood  that  when  mtbet 
sound  becomes  prolonged  by  the  presence  of  a  murmur,  the 
reduplication  is  lost  in  the  continuous  bruit  It  is  wise  ia 
practice  to  restrict  the  term  reduplication  to  cases  in  -whidi 
no  bruit  is  detected;  for  example,  when  there  is  a  sli^t 
diastolic  aortic  muimar,  the  second  sound  of  the  hear^ 
formed  at  the  pulmonic  valves,  may  be  heard  quite  distinct 
and  separate  from  the  aortic  bruit,  which  replaces  tlie  second 
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sound  there  i  but  the  two  do  Dot  consist  of  a  reduplicated 
second  sound,  bat  of  the  sound  and  the  bniit,  which  toe 
heard  separately,  the  one  short  and  terminating  at  its  nsuat 
time,  the  other  prolonged." 

Percussion  enables  us  to  determine  the  extent  to  which 
the  heart  is  enlarged,  as  its  position  is  indicated  by  dulness, 
which  is,  of  course,  detected  over  a  wider  sur&ce  as  the  heart 
increases  in  size.  It  is  not  easy  to  be  veiy  accurate  in  deter- 
mining the  extent  of  general  enlargement  the  heart  has 
Bo&red  in  the  horse.  This  is  more  readily  accomplished  in 
the  dog,  but  in  none  of  our  animals  so  satisfactorily  as  in 
man,  in  whom  an  expert  physician  will  mark  with  a  pen  pre- 
cisely the  limits  to  which  the  heart  has  extended  beyond  the 
natural  space  it  should  occupy  in  the  thorax. 

In  simple  hypertrophy  the  poise  is  often  r^oUr,  full,  and 
strong.  It  is  small  and  feeble  in  the  rare  cases  of  hyper- 
trophy which  are  classified  under  the  third  head  mentioned 
above,  of  concentric  hypertrophies. 

Hypertrophy  of  the  heart  is  a  malady  which  pn^ressea 
slowly,  though  it  soon  prevents  an  animal  performing  any 
hard  work,  and  being  used  for  fast  riding  or  driving.  It 
predisposes  to  other  maladies,  such  as  pulmonary  congestion, 
active  haemorrhage,  &c. 

Treafynent. — Judicious  management,  so  far  as  moderating 
diet,  restricting  the  amount  of  work,  and  allowing  ample 
periods  of  rest,  includes  most  of  what  can  be  done  to  relieve 
an  animal  snfTering  from  hypertrophy  of  the  heart  Leblanc 
states  that  hypertrophy  of  the  heart  is  frequently  met  with 
in  broken-winded  horses,  and  he  has  observed  the  best  effects 
in  these  from  the  daily  administration  of  small  doses  of 
atsenic.     I  can  confirm  this  statement. 
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Athophy  of  the  HEAicr. 

The  dimiuutiou  in  t,liickiiGf«  of  the  muscukr  oralis  of  one 
or  more  cavitieu  of  the  heaxt  is  certainly  tint  unfrequent  in 
the  iiOTse.  The  size  of  the  cavities  is  usually  iucreaEed,  and 
very  rarely  do  these  remain  of  their  normal  capacity  under 
such  circumstancea  From  my  own  observation,  the  right 
side  is  more  frequently  atrophied  than  the  left,  and  the 
auricle  oftourT  than  the  veotriclfe 

Symptatfis. — AniinalK  are  'lull,  not  inclined  to  eat  or 
work ;  pulue  feeble,  indistinct  at  the  jaw,  and  often  irr^^nlar. 
The  sounds  »f  the  heart  are  feeble  and  indistiuct,  sometimes 
modified  hy  cmplirations,  such  as  valvular  disease.  There 
is  often  a  marked  veuuus  pulije;  coldneos  of  the  eztremiliea, 
and  other  symptoms  uoCiL'ed  under  the  head  Dilatation  of  the 
Heart.    Treatment  is  of  no  avail 

Dilatation  of  the  Heaet. 

I  have  witnessed  three  well-marked  cases  of  dilatation  of 
the  right  side,  and  all  within  last  year  and  thia  They  all 
presented  the  same  features  as  to  hiscory,  &a,  and  may  be 
grouped  together. 

Istly,  The  onimali^  had  all  been  owned  by  the  pet^ 
sons  consulting  me  for  periods  varying  from  four  to  Edx 


2Ddly,  During  that  time  complaints  were  constant  regard- 
ing the  animals'  inability  to  work.  Two  of  the  animals — 
one  a  clever  little  chestnut  mare,  and  the  other  a  good  bay 
carriage  horse — were  naturally  active  useful  animals,  bi^ 
were  rendered  nnfit  for  work  by  the  cardiac  disorder. 

Srdly,  The  leading  symptoms  noticed  by  the  owners  and 
grooms  in  the  three  cases  were,  difficulty  of  breathing  on  tin 
•lightest  exertion,  no  appetite,  coldness  of  the  extrflmitiet. 
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In  one,  the  owner  had  observed  a  "  trickling  of  the  blood  is 
the  veina  of  the  neck" — venous  p^d9e.  In  another  two, 
Mntmg  fits  in  rapid  ^accession  following  s  partial  attack 
whilst  tiie  horse  waa  in  hamesa,  led  to  my  being  consulted. 
In  the  third  I  was  called  after  the  animal  had  had  "  a  fit  of 
ataggera." 

4thly,  In  all  three  cases  the  animals  had  been  treated  for 
snpposed  disorders  of  the  Inngs,  thongh  no  congh  or  other 
symptoms  except  those  above-noticed  had  been  observed. 

5thly,  I  fonnd  no  difficulty  in  diagnosing  either  of  the 
cases,  notwithstanding  that  the  tnie  nature  of  the  disease  had 
not  been  recognised  dnring  the  many  weeks  that  the  animals 
had  been  nndcr  treatment  The  symptoms  were  : — Small, 
feeble,  irr^nlar  pulse;  in  one  case  indistinct  at  the  jaw. 
Marked  venous  pulse,  especially  after  a  tittle  exertion.  Cold- 
ness of  the  extremities,  especially  of  the  hind  ones,  which  had 
a  tendency  to  csdema.  Iq  two  cases  the  disease  had  so  ikr' 
advanced,  that  shortly  after  my  seeing  them,  oedema  set  in 
below  the  chest  and  belly.  Heart's  actira  embarrassed,  and 
impnlse  tremnlons.  Sounds  not  mnch  alt^ed,  but  the  first 
somewhat  modified. 

6thly,  ReBulta. — The  chestnut  maS^  I  pnichased  to  show 
the  case  to  my  class,  and  dissect  &b  iwiini^l ;  but  as  the' 
malady  had  not  advanced  very  fitr,  we  tested  the  effect  of  a 
little  slow  work,  and  she  was  used  for  a  few  days  in  a  light 
cart  The  individual  who  undertook  to  drive  her  fer  me 
was  so  pleased  with  the  mare  that,  in  the  pr^ence  of  my  stn- 
dentfl,  he  offered  me  £16  for  her.  I  assored  iaia  Hiat  ^e 
would  drop  down  aoid  die  some  early  day,  and  probably  when 
at  work.  I  moreover  told  him  that  the  anim^  mnst  be 
dissected.  On  the  noct  day,  at  about  one  o'clock  P.H.,  I  was 
suddenly  called  to  perform  the  post-mortem  examination. 
Tha  maie  bad  been  put  in  harness  and  walked  up  &  aaa&- 
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what  steep  hill,  at  the  top  of  which  she  leded  to  aod  bo, 
and  Butk  to  rise  no  mora 

In  the  Becond  case  the  horse  was  sold  to  some  hone-coper 
for  £6,  and  I  lost  sight  of  him.  The  third  is  still  under 
observation  for  the  benefit  of  our  etadents,  and  will  in  doe 
time  be  destroyed  for  dissectioa 

The  post-mortem  appearances  in  the  chestnut  horse  indi- 
cated enormous  dilatation,  with  atrophy  of  right  dde  of  the 
heart  The  tricuspid  valve  was  insnffident  The  mnscnlar 
stnictnre  of  the  heart  had  undergone  slight  &tty  degenera- 
tion. 

These  interesting  cases  are  of  moment  to  the  veterinarian 
in  indicating  the  possibility  of  diagnosis  by  a  correct  appre- 
ciation of  symptoma  They-wUl  be  found  to  correqmnd  in 
many  points  with  the  following  cases  which  I  quote  from  Mr 
PercivaJl'fl  Hippo-Pathology: — "  Mr  Fritchard  was  requested 
to  ezsmine  a  six-year-old  mare,  on  accotmt  of  falling  away  in 
fiesh.  He  found  her  poor  and  lean  on  the  rib,  with  belly 
huge,  and  coat  unhealthy ;  although  she  had  been  for  several 
weeks  in  good  pasture,  where  she,  otherwise,  appeared  toler- 
ably well  and  lively.  Pulse  84,  rather  hard  and  irregular. 
The  impulse  of  the  heart  indicated  a  change  in  its  structure, 
by  a  loud  and  sonorous  stroke,  recognised  on  the  ri^t  mde 
of  the  chest  nearly  as  fordbly  as  on  tlie  left  Its  beating 
was  regular;  but  an  unnatural  rhythm,  a  throbbing  palpita- 
tion, accompanied  the  stroke.  The  blood  in  the  jugular 
veins  met  with  considerable  impediment  The  r^urgitation 
observed  in  these  vessels  at  the  bottom  of  tlie  neck,  slight  in 
horses  in  health,  was  in  this  mare  considerable,  and  extended 
up  the  neck  even  to  the  head.  The  beUy  and  1^  were 
slightly  cedematoos.  At  Imgth,  diarrhoea  attacked  her,  and 
carried  her  oS.  Hie  pericardium  was  thinner  and  more 
capadons  than  oidinaiy.    The  heart  appeared  unnsuallj 
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lai^  and  flabby ;  lymph  was  efihsed  into  the  celhdar  sub- 
stance aioond  its  base;  the  right  auricle  was  very  moeh  en- 
larged, being  three  times  the  size  of  the  left,  and  its  walls 
tliin;  Ijie  right  ventricle  was  dilated,  hut  not  at  all  in  pro- 
portion with  the  auricle;  the  left  auricle  was  not  dilated,  but 
the  left  ventricle  was  much  enlarged,  and  its  walla,  especially 
at  the  extreme  of  the  apex,  so  thin  that  Mr  Pritchard  felt 
a  little  astonished  that  it  could  hare  contracted  without 
mptnre,  for  it  was  not  more  than  one  eighth  of  an  inch  in 
thickness.  The  heart  weighed  ten  pounds,  and  measured  in 
circumference,  at  the  base,  two  feet  seven  inches.  The  longs 
were  perfectly  heathy.  Mucous  lining  of  the  bowels  tumid 
from  serous  engorgement  Absorbents  of  the  large  in- 
testines loaded  with  red-yellow  lymph;  but  near  to  the  re- 
ceptacnlum  chyli,  with  blood.  The  thoracic  duct  contained 
principally  blood,  but  was  not  much  dilated.  The  liver  was 
in  a  state  of  sanguineous  engorg^nent,  weighing  nearly 
thirty  pounds.  There  was  extrava8ati<m  of  blood  into  the 
parenchyma. 

A  most  extraordinary  case  of  dilatation  or  aneurism  of  the 
left  ventricle  of  the  heart,  is  related  in  vol  xiv.  of  the  Veteri- 
narian, by  Mr  Huriaon,  V.S.,  Southport  The  subject  was 
a  cart-mare,  nine  years  old,  who,  from  her  youth,  had  been  in 
the  habit  of  drawing  heavy  loads,  on  which  ocea^dons  her 
spirit  seemed  to  exceed  her  strength,  &ough  she  had  always 
maintained  her  health,  notwithstanding  that,  fbr  some  months 
ht^ae  her  death,  she  had  not  thriven  as  h^-etofore.  Though 
apparently  quite  well,  for  the  first  time  in  her  life,  after  a 
hard  day's  ploughing,  she  refused  her  food,  and  appeared 
very  weak,  for  which  she  was  bled,  which  made  her  still 
weaker.  When  Mr  Harrison  first  saw  her  she  was  scarcely 
able  to  stand,  and,  while  he  was  in  the  act  of  feeling  her 
poise,  she  staggered  and  felL    The  pulse,  after  she  was  down, 
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was  reiy  small  and  weak,  and  it  was  not^  with  any  accuracy, 
to  tw  counted.  She  became  comatose,  with  her  respirataoD 
nearly  sappressed,  aa  though  she  were  dead.  Wbea  she  came 
to,  the  breathing  was  shorter  and  quicker  than  natural  Mr 
Harrison  had  ^er  destroyed.  The  stomach  was  fonnd  in  a 
state  of  coUapae;  but  her  disease  was  in  the  heart.  '  The 
left  ventricle  proved  in  such  a  state  of  dilatation  that  it 
ahnost  filled  the  leit  cavity  of  the  chest,  nsuaUy  occupied  by 
the  lung,  but  which  latter  had  gradaally  become  absorbed, 
to  accommodate  itself  to  the  increased  size  of  die  ventricle, 
and  this  absoiption  had  proceeded  so  &r  that  the  lung  did 
not  exceed  the  aza  of  the  breadth  of  one's  hand,  and  Uiis 
remnant  was  situated  at  tlie  moat  posterior  and  mperior 
part  of  the  chest    The  br^  was  perfibctiy  healthy.'  "■ 

OSSIFICATIOH  Off  TBB  HXABI. 

This  singular  le^on  has  been  observed  several  times,  and  I 
am  acquainted  with  two  admirable  specimena  One  is  in  the 
London  Veterinary  Collie  museum,  and  the  other  at  Alfort 
The  ossification  has  evidently  extended  into  the  substance  of 
the  ventricles,  and  appears  to  me  to  coufdst  in  calcification  of 
the  areolar  tissue,  probably  associated  with  &tty  degeneration, 
and  Temoval  f£  a  voy  large  portion  of  the  true  muacolar 
fibre.  It  is  difScolt  to  understand  how  the  dicnlation  could 
have  been  carried  on.  Mr  PewavaU  says : — "  Mr  Hendarson, 
y.9.,  London,  has  in  his  museum*  a  remarkably  fine  speci- 
men of  this  diseaefr  The  parietes  of  the  right  auricle  are 
C(«iverted  into  osseous  substance^  rendering  that  cavity  but  a 
passive  receptacle  for  the  blood:  the  current  most  have 
continued  without  any.  Or  widi  hardly  any,  finsh  impulse  into 

*  How  at  tiie  Boyal  0(^^  of  Teterinaiy  Saigeous  fat  Sad  lioa 
Sq^ra 

,Coogle 
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die  Tentricl&  All  tiut  Mr  Henderson  knows  about  the  case 
is,  that  the  horse  from  vhich  the  heart  was  taken  dropped 
down  dead,  in  an  emaciated  condition,  in  a  dnst-cart 

"  A  case  of  ossification  of  the  right  auricle  is  reported  in  the 
RAiueil  de  MH.  Vet  for  Sept  1840.  It  oecnrred  to  Mr 
Barthelemy.  The  horse,  small  in  stature  and  weak  in  ap- 
pearance, worked  in  a  public  carriage,  but  only  for  five 
months,  before  he  was  found  incapable,  though  only  five 
years  old.  He  had  no  coogh,  though  it  was  found  that  bis 
respiration  and  pulse  were  much  quicker  than  in  health,  and 
that  the  slightest  exercise  proved  snfQcient  to  put  him  out  of 
breath ;  though  even  then  the  motions  of  his  flanks  were  but 
increased  in  number,  without  being  rendered  irr^ular.  At 
length  he  was  sent  into  the  infirmary,  and  died  there  on  the 
sixth  day,  with  symptoms  of  pneumonia  in  both  sides.  There 
were  found  abscesses  and  vomiose  in  the  lungs,  with  hepatiza- 
tion and  grey  tubercle,  quite  BufQdent  to  account  for  death. 
But  the  heart  also  was  diseased.  It  was  so  voluntinoos  as 
nearly  to  fill  the  entire  cavity  of  the  pericardium;  and  its 
left  auricle  was  ostdfied,  and  strongly  adherent  to  the  peri- 
cardium by  white  fibrous  bands.  It  was  double  its  natural 
uze,  and  its  ossified  walla  proved  more  than  one-third  of  an 
inch  in  thickness.  The  auricolar  septnm  was  sound,  and  the 
auriculo-ventricular  valves  had  not  a  spot  of  ossification. 
The  ventricles  were  not  sensibly  enlarged." 

Fatxt  DBaEfiEBAnoif  or  tee  Heast. 
This  disease,  bo  oommon  in  the  human  subject,  ia  not  fre- 
quently seen  in  tbe  lower  animala  In  a  state  of  obesi^  the 
heart  of  oxm  especially  is  surrounded  with  la^  masses  of 
fiit,  which  penetrate  its  structure  to  a  certaia  extent  But,  in 
Addition  to  iatty  tasane,  deposited  around  the  hear^  the  mns- 
cnl&r  structure  gives  way,  and  fibres  are  observed  broken  up 
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and  replaced  by  umnmerable  cal-globtde&  I  have,  however, 
shown  that  in  a  case  of  dilatatdon  the  heart  was  faitj,  ao  thnt, 
apart  &om  the  tendency  to  obesity  in  some  cases,  and  of  pre- 
mature decay  in  others,  when  varions  tissues  are  disposed  to 
ondeigo  &t^  transfonnatitHi,  the  heart  is  implicated  by  a 
similar  retrograde  change. 

The  symptoms  are  titose  of  dilatation  already  given,  and 
treatment  is  of  no  avaiL 

Amongst  the  cardiac  affections  of  a  chronic  nature,  and 
which  are  rarely  diagnosed  dniing  life,  we  most  class — 

Tumoubs  of  the  Hsabt. 

There  is  a  great  variety  of  cardiac  tnmouis.  Those  that 
I  have  more  ireqnently  witnessed  are — 1.  Parasitic  growths, 
either  internally  situated  or  attached  to  the  spa.  of  the  heart. 
2.  Melanotic  tnmours  in  the  substance  of  the  heart  3. 
Fibrinous  tnmoars,  or  cardiac  polypi,  properly  so  called. 
4.  Vascular  tunonrs.     5.  Cancer. 

It  is  evident  that  the  importance  of  these  organic  dis- 
orders varies  as  much  &om  the  position  of  the  growth  as 
from  its  size  and  tendency  to  interfere  witii  the  heart's  action. 
The  presence  of  a  small  obstruction  within  the  heart  is  cal- 
culated to  endanger  an  animal's  life  for  more  than  an  exter- 
nal tumour.  Thus,'  a  polypus  fbnning  within  the  auricle 
may  drop  on  &b  corresponding  aniicnlo-ventnctilar  opening 
and  arrest  the  blood's  flow.  It  is  remarkable  that,  as  shown 
by  case  2;  i^iorted  below,  a  large  polypus  may  have  its 
pedicle  in  the  amide,  and  continue  growing  in  the  ventricle 
to  the  extent  of  filling  the  latter,  and  yet  the  animal  died 
snddfflily  viithout  having  prmoudy  shown  ngna  of  ill  AmM. 
I  have  here  to  repeat  that  the  temperament,  habits,  and 
manner  of  keeping  cows  tied  up  in  a  stall,  lead  to  the  obser- 
vation of  cases  in  these  animals  which  would  give  rise  to 
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eymptoms  at  a  comparatively  early  period  id  the  haid- 
worked  horse. 

With  r^;aid  to  external  tomonrs,  their  weight  is  some- 
times very  great,  and,  vhen  connected  with  the  apex,  may 
attain  a  size  tar  exceeding  that  of  the  heart  itself,  without 
indudng  very  serious  symptoms.  This  is  not  the  case  when 
the  depoaita  invade  the  base  of  the  heart,  where  th^  obetmct 
the  vessels  and  arrest  the  circulation.  If  the  veins  are  chiefly 
implicated,  dropsical  efi^ons,  with  symptoms  of  debility, 
palpitating  heart,  and  c<ddne3s  of  the  extremities,  &&,  are 
observed.  If  the  arteries  become  constricted,  the  imperfect 
flow  of  blood  soon  leads  to  great  prostration  and  hectic,  the 
animal  lingering  on  to  die  in  a  state  of  great  efnadation. 

The  tomonrs  examined,  and  which  are  connected  with  the 
exterior  of  the  heart,  originate  in  the  snbstance  of,  or  immedi- 
ately beneath  the  pericardium,  which  yields,  and  is  continQ- 
ons  in  all  cases  I  have  examined  with  the  envelope  of  the 
growtL  The  tumours  are  nsually  unattached  to  the  parietal 
layer  t^  the  pericardium,  and  lie  free  in  the  pericardial  sac. 

The  tomonrs  are  often  multiple,  and  this  ia  chiefiy  the 
case  in  cancer  and  melanosis. 

1.  With  r^^rd  to  the  parasitic  growths,  I  have  examined 
in  Bologna  a  polypus  containing  as  its  nucleus  a  cyst,  within 
which  were  admirable  specimens  of  echifiococoat  veteri- 
florwn.  Another  r^narkable  specimen,  preserved  in  the 
museum  in  that  ci^,  consists  in  a  large  mass  of  cysts  hang- 
ing from  the  apex  of  the  heart  of  an  ox.  These  are  cysts  of 
the  same  parasite.  Gysticeroiis  tenuicoUia  has  been  met  with 
in  the  pericardial  cavity;  cysticorcus  o^/uIo«b,  in  the  sab- 
stance  of  the  heart  of  the  pig;  and  dochniva  tr^onootilAaiaa 
in  the  cavities  of  the  heart  of  a  d<^. 

Sl  I  have  seen  several  instances  of  melanosis  implicating 
the  heart,  but  only  recognised  after  death. 
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S.  In  referring  to  csrdiao  polypi,  I  may  diav  attention  to  s 
paper  by  my  brotber,  Mr  Arthnr  Qamgee,  published  in  Ibe 
seoond  volnme  <^  the  SdiiJntrgh  Veterinary  EevieiD,  p.  SO, 
in  vhicfa  a  spednifln  is  described  as  follows: — 

«  Cabe  L— 2Ww>w  occurring  in  the  left  Auricle  of  tJte 
Seartofa  Cow. — The  morbid  specimen,  of  which  a  dxaving 
is  appended,  was  brought  to  the  New  Vetetinaiy  GoU^e 
from  the  Edinbnr^  slaaghter-honses.  The  heart  bad,  by  the 
man  wbo  had  killed  the  animal,  been  at  once  rpct^nised  as 
presenting  an  abDoimal  appearance;  no  account  was,  how- 
ever, fcathcoming  of  Ae  state  of  the  beast  daring  life.  The 
heart  weighed  5  lbs.,  and  with  the  exception  of  very  great 
distention  of  the  left  auricle,  appeared  quite  healthy.  The 
left  anricle  had  been  cut  before  it  was  bronght  to  us,  and  from 
the  opening  a  fibrinous  mass  protruded.  The  left  ventricle 
was  first  opened  by  a  longitudinal  incision  along  the  septum 
Tentriculorum,  both  on  the  anterior  and  posterior  surface. 

"  Description. — On  ft»ftrf»>;ng  the  auricle  through  the  auri- 
culo-rentricular  opening,  it  is  found  distended  by  a  tumour, 
which  BO  thoroughly  obstructs  the  opening  as  to  render  it  a 
matter  <tf  mystery  how  blood  could  pass  through  the  pulmon- 
ary veins  into  the  ventricle.  On  making  an  incision  from 
right  to  left  along  the  upp&t  surface  of  the  auricle  from  the 
body  to  the  auricular  appendage,  the  tumour  is  observed 
to  fill  the  whole  extent  of  the  cavity,  to  the  right  side  of 
which  it  is  attached  by  a  broad  base.  On  drawing  oat  the 
tumour  from  the  auricle  by  turning  it  on  its  base  from  left 
to  right,  it  is  exposed  in  the  position  shown  in  Fig.  116. 

"  Around  &e  tumour  shreds  of  blood-clot  exist,  but  the 
mass  itself  has  a  pinkish-yellow  colour,  rather  nodulated  on 
the  surfiice,  which  is  smooth,  with  the  exception  of  a  cotud- 
derable  patch  of  gritty  roughness  and  greyish-yellow  colour; 
at  the  lower  sur&ce,  the  shape  of  the  tumour  exactly  repre- 
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sects  that  of  the  dutended  anricle,  and  on  saperficiAl  c 
tnioation  of  its  pedicle,  it  appears  to  hare  an  < 
attachment  to  the  wall  of  the  auricle,  the  endocaidiniu  seem.- 
ing  to  extend  over  the  mass.  The  tamonr  has  a  decidedly 
elastic  feel,  and  in  some  parts  the  recoil  on  pressure  is 
soch  as  almost  to  resemble  fluctuation. 

"  Before  proceeding  with  the  description  of  the  internal 
aspect  and  structure  of  the  tnmonr,  I  must  mention  that  tibe 
auricle  appears  healthy  throughout,  and  its  lining  membrane 
smooth,  except  approaching  the  mitral  valve,  the  flaps  of 
which  have  a  shrunken  appearance,  and  a  decidedly  nneven 
upper  sorfiuie.  The  left  flap  is  perforated  in  its  centre  by 
five  holes,  the  membrane  of  the  flap,  especially  around  one  of 
these,  being  decidedly  attenuated.  Another  hole,  consider- 
ably to  the  right,  is  much  larger  and  ja^^ed.  The  ri^t  Bap 
is  thickened  in  some  parts,  attenuated  in  others  like  the  left, 
but  only  perforated  by  a  few  minute  holes  near  its  free  edge. 
The  cbordffi  tendinese  are  healthy,  the  papillary  musdes  well 
developed,  the  ventricle  presenting  no  morbid  characten. 
In  order  to  examine  the  structure  of  the  tumour,  a  clean 
section  was  made  through'  its  middle,  dividing  it  and  its 
pedicle  very  nearly  in  half  The  feel  imparted  by  the  knife 
resembled  that  of  cutting  through  soft  cheese,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  peduncle,  which  was  tough  and  fibrona  Eadi 
cut  snr&ce  showed  the  bluish-red  structure  cf  .the  pednncle, 
rami^dng  from  its  base  into  the  tumour,  extending  from 
light  to  left,  but  sending  out  broad  processes  into  a  strati- 
fied mass  of  pinkish-yellow  fibrine,  the  outer  layer  of  which 
circumscribing  the  whole,  appeared  the  longest  This 
fibrine  eocactly  resembled  that  found  in  the  sac  of  an  ofal 
No  juice  could  be  squeezed  &om  the  cut  sur- 


"Meaawvment  of  Tumour. — Greatest  length  is  in  tzaofi- 


verse  direction,  i  e.,  at  right  angles  to  the  pedicle,  4]  inches; 
from  the  centre  of  the  pedicle  to  the  highest  point  on  the 
sarfiM»,  2}  inches;  pedicle,  from  base  to  the  uppermost 
ramification,  1|  inches.  In  front  of  the  pedicle  is  a  small 
flattened  tnmonr,  abont  1  inch  in  length,  and  ^  inch  in 
vidth,  possessing  the  some  physical  aspect  as  the  other, 
vithoat  gritty  deposit,  and  firmly  attached  by  a  very  slender 
and  long  pedoDcle. 

"  Microscopic  I^eaminatioiL — On  mrAmining  the  connec- 
tions of  the  pedicle  and  the  layers  of  fibrine  sorroauding  it, 
there  is  evidently  a  gradual  transition  of  stracture  from  the 
tough  fibrous  and  vascular  peduncle  to  the  cbeec^  granular 
and  exsanguine  fibrinoos  deposit.  On  examination  with  the 
microscope,  the  peduncle  is  seen  composed  of  fibrous  tissue, 
and  interspersed  are  elongating  lymph-corpuscles  (a,  Fig. 
116.)  Towards  the  processes  of  this  fibrous  deposit,  the 
tissue  is  more  imperfect^  organized;  fibroplastic  cells  (c)  are 
more  numerous,  and  as  we  extend  from  the  centre  these  in 
their  torn  give  way  to  the  nnchanged  lymph  corpuscles  (b) 
and  molecular  matter  constituting  each  compact  layer.  In 
some  parts  towards  the  sur&ce  of  the  tumour,  the  molecular 
matter  almost  entirely  constitutes  the  layers;  in  others  the 
lymph  cells  are  very  abundant  The  gritty  deposit  on  the 
surface  effervesced  on  the  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
some  phosphatio  crystals  (though  few  in  number)  were  seen. 
"Casb  IL — Cardiac  Pdypus  firmly  adherent  to  the 
Inivrval  FoU  of  the  Right  Auride.  (This  is  the  de- 
scription of  specimen  2510  in  the  musuem  of  the  University 
of  Bologna.) 

"  Professor  Allessandrini  says  of  tius  tumour,  that  it  oc- 
cnrred  in  an  ox,  nine  years  old,  that  died  suddenly,  and 
which  previondy  had  shown  no  signs  of  ill-health.  A  ver- 
tical section  of  the  heart  being  made  from  the  base  to  the 
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apex,  exposing  all  the  Tight  ventricle  and  part  of  the  right 
stuicle,  a  polypiu  comes  into  view,  exactly  resembling  iii 
fonn  and  consistence  those  fonnd  on  mncoos  surfaces,  in  the 
nterns,  vagina,  and  the  nares.  This  polypus  (Fig.  117)  is 
attached  by  a  rather  slender  pedicle,  to  the  interoal  walls  of 
the  right  auricle  next  the  appendix,  and  nearly  fills  the  cavity 
of  the  right  ventricle,  dragging  down  the  wall  of  the  auricle, 
to  which  it  is  attached,  to  the  level  of  the  ring  of  tlie 
tricuspid  valve.  The  polypus  is  of  a  somewhat  circnlar 
shap^  and  its  dimenaions  before  immersion  in  spirit  were  as 
fbUows: — 

Greatest  drcumference  from  one  side  of 
pedicle  to  the  other,  going  over  the 
Imgest  part  of  tumour         .        .        .    13*39  inches. 

Circumference  of  pedicle         .        .        .      2'4'4<     „ 

Circumference  at  the.  thickest  part  of 
tumour       .        .        .  9*17     » 

Greatest  length 5-39     „ 

Greatest  width  in  the  centre    .        .        .      393     „ 

'<  This  polypus  waa  very  firm,  elastic,  and  almost  appeared 
to  contun  floid;  none  was,  however,  found  on  sectioii. 
Polypi  that  have  reached  so  advanced  a  period  of  organiza- 
tioD  are  of  extreme  rarity,  and  my  search  for  cases  of  them 
in  periodicals  and  in  works  on  diseases  of  tiie  heart,  has  been 
veiy  nnproductive." 

In  the  rixteeath  volume  of  the  Veterinarian,  Mr  Kay,  of 
Pcmte&aot,  describes  a  singtilar  case  whkh  occnned  in  a 
qney  thirteen  months  old,  and  in  which,  from  the  irregularis 
of  the  blood's  flow,  Mr  Eay  snspeCted  disease  of  the  heart 
Ofhe  animal  lived  several  di^  and,  after  death,  a  ptdypos 
was  fonnd  adhering  to  the  wall  of  the  right  mriole,  and 
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aootber  existed  in  the  right  ventricle.  The  latter,  also  adhe- 
reat  to  the  wall,  weighed  from  five  to  six  ooncea.  The 
remarkable  feature  of  this  caae  is,  that  two  calves,  aboat  ttte 
same  age  and  oat  of  the  same  cow,  had  died  ia  previons 
years,  exhibiting  the  same  symptoms  before  deatL 

Mr  Shenton  describes  a  case  of  polypus  cordis  in  an  (dd 
cow,  in  which  the  tomoor  grew  from  the  septtun.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  not  a  few  cases  of  heart  disease  owe  their  origin 
to  rheumatism,  and  a  valuable  case  in  &vonr  of  this  view  is 
also  recorded  by  Mr  Shenton,  in  the  twent^-Mh  volume  of 
the  Veterinarian.  A  filly  suffered  from  lameness,  for  which 
Mr  Shenton's  advice  was  sought  A  month  elapsed  before  a 
second  visit,  when  the  animal  was  found  eroadated,  still  lame, 
and  Mr  Shenton  considered  it  a  case  of  riienmatism.  Venous 
pulse  was  discerned,  and  obstruction  to  the  &ee  course  of 
blood  through  the  right  side  of  the  heart  saspected.  A  fort- 
night afterwards  the  filly  was  found  dead  in  her  box,  and  a 
tumour  was  discovered  in  the  free  wall  of  the  right  ventricle. 
The  only  other  ledoa  consisted  in  enlaigement  of  two  or 
three  mesenteric  glands. 

The  above  cases  evidently  belong  to  a  class  tiiat  chiefly 
affect  cattie,  and  are  not  oftoi  rec^^inised  daring  lif&  The 
tumours  owe  their  origin,  probably,  as  my  brother  states,  to 
the  organization  of  plastic  matter  thrown  out  in  endocuditis, 
as  well  as  to  the  deposition  of  fibrine  fiton  the  blood  in  layers 
annmd  sncb  primary  deposit. 

4.  Fig.  118  represents  a  vascular  tumour  springing  from 
the  ri^t  ventricle  of  a  horse,  and  which  I  had  an  opportu- 
nity of  drawing  from  a  specimen  in  the  mnsenm  at  the  Turin 
veterinary  school  like  other  tumoora  of  the  heart,  its  pre- 
sence  was  not  diagnosed  during  the  life  of  the  animal 

It  was  chiefly  composed  of  venous  vulcosities  witii 
coagula  which  had  accmnolated  in  eacular  recessea    The 
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endocardium  on  the  surface  of  tlie  growth  was  smooth  and 
free  from  any  change  in  stmctnre.  The  grovth  was  difhue 
and  tapered,  as  may  he  seen  by  the  drawing,  towards  the  »pei 
of  the  heart 

5.  Cancerow  growUta. — The  heart  is  nsnally  involved 
in  cancerous  disease  only  when  the  constitation  fails  in 
cancer  of  other  organs.  The  deposits  are,  th^^for^  secon- 
dary; though  instances  are  ao^  waatiaigr:of-caidiac  tamoara, 
probably  malignant  and  onconne^t^  .witkrcancer  in  other 
organs.  Cancer  of  the  heart  obeys^e  same  i&vn  of  deyel<^ 
ment  as  cancer  elsewhera  It  aiis^SI^^  W' (^  drcnmscribed 
spot  and  spreads  in  every  direction,  osuaily  towards  the  base, 
and  invading  not  only  the  t|i^iie^'/9t^i4^>^^  heart  and 
vessels,  bat  destroying  tbaiwuisAftln'  fir^'tted  coata  of  tlie 
seccmdby  pn^ressiveuxfiUsalJjC^'i,.,!.!:;  1    i  . 
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OBOANS  OF  cntCtTLATIOK. 

Aonte  diiuMi  of  (hehearL — Oftrditu.— Perickrditui, — Dekfond,  Leblaoc, 
and  Dt  BarcUy  on  its  diafntcwB- — Caiei  recorded  by  Mr  Barrell  and 
Mr  Liu. — Endocarditda. — Cm«  in  cows  recorded  b;  Mr  Gowiug. — Ed- 
docaiditia  in  tba  dog. — Foreign  bodiea  in  the  heart. — ObBerratiani  by 
Cain<nn  and  Boizy. — In  the  horvs,  oi^  and  other  animalA.— DiHeafiea  of 
the  arterial. — Aiteritii. — Embolbm. — He>aiiligiiEthetenn.-_IietteT&mu 
Mr  John  Barlow  to  Dr  Gaiidner. — Cbm. — Mysterioiu  forma  of  lame- 
nen. -^Erron  of  Diagnodi. — A  contrast. — AneiuiHin. — Viroliow  on 
it*  prodDotion.— Atheroma. — Parasitio  diaease  of  the  mesenteric  arteries 
— A  diseKsfl  penuUar  to  aged  hones. — Obeerrations  in  the  Vienna  School, 
— Injuries  to  the  artoiiea. — Diseaaes  of  the  veins. — Vsiioub  hssnoirfaage. 
— Phlebitis.' — Idiopathic  and  traomalao — AdliesiTe  and  snppuiallTe. — 
Fistula. — Causes  of  obstructed  Tuns — External,  especially  in  harness 
horses — Internal,  chiefly  as  the  result  of  phlebitiB. — Symptoma. — MegrimB. 
— Tsncostty-— Local — Oenetal. — I^ebolitea. — Professor  Simond'i  case. 
— Dr  John  Reid's  obsamtiani.— Diseases  of  the  capilkries.— Active  and 
passive  bleeding. 

CAEDms — Ihplammation  of  the  Heabt. — Under  the 
general  title  'Inflammation  of  the  heart,'  all  inflammatory 
diseases  of  the  central  oi^an  of  circalation  have  been  clasaified. 
But  when  we  consider  that  any  part  inflamed  is  inactive,  it  is 
evident  that  only  certain  structures  of  this  vital  viscns  must 
at  any  time  be  involved.  In  fact,  there  cannot  be  a  bona  fide 
case  of  carditis;  that  is  to  say,  one  in  which  the  muscular 
structure  is  throughout  its  whole  substance  involved  in  the 


process  of  active  inflammation.  Leblanc  refers  to  the  fre- 
quent obaerratioa  of  trae  catditis,  and  then  says  that  tbe 
best  circomstances  to  observe  its  lesions  axe  immediately 
arotmd  tiie  seat  <^  aay  ioiuiy  to  the  heart,  or  when  an 
abscess  develops  in  the  walls,  and  lastly,  when  other  alten- 
tions  take  plac^  such  as  deposits  of  lymph,  &c.  BnC  the 
veiy  vagueness  of  the  symptoms  famished  by  Leblanc,  indi- 
cate that  he  is  not  acquainted  with  a  primary  inflanunatray 
disease  involving  the  heart's  sabstanca  The  very  circom- 
Btance  that  his  cases  of  carditis  are  declared  by  him  as  by  no 
means  incurable,  prove  that  the  heart  La  exempt  from  snich  a 
disease. 

Pebioasditis. 

The  serous  covering  of  the  heart  is  liable  to  inflammation 
more  frequently  than  other  heart  stmctures.  Pericarditis  ia 
seen  with  equal  freqnency  in  all  our  domeatie  AnimaU  It 
occurs  often  as  a  primary  or  idiopathic  disease,  and,  at  other 
times,  it  is  a  complication  in  constitutional  and  contagious 
disorders.  Its  charscteristic  lesions  are  seen  in  pleoro- 
pneumonia  in  cattle,  in  influenza  in  the  horse,  and  in  rhea- 
nmtism.  Its  causes  are  numerous,  and  usually  allied  to  those 
which  induce  acute  diseases  of  the  respiratory  organa  Damp, 
cold,  alternations  of  temperature,  are  all  &vourable  to  its 
development 

The  symptoms  of  pericarditis  are  often  obscure,  and  it  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at,  when  we  consider  how  little  the  region 
of  the  heart  is  exposed  in  the  lower  animals  for  anscuItatioiL 
The  heavy  shoulder,  firmly  applied  on  either  side  of  the  keel- 
shaped  thorax,  precludes  any  very  accurate  observations 
such  as  the  human  physician  has  opportunities  of  making. 
If  veterinary  works  are  consulted  on  this  subject,  it  will  be 
found  that  the  information  they  furnish  is  veiy  limited.     I 
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have,  in  several  instances,  sncceeded  in  diagnoaing  the  pre- 
sence of  pericanlltia  in  the  horse,  and  proving  the  correctness 
of  vaj  diagnosiB  by  poBt-mortem  ezaminatioa  The  symp- 
tonu  are  general  and  local  The  general  symptoms  consist 
■a  severe  irritative  fever,  vrith  a  frequent,  wiry,  and  often 
im^folat  pulse.  The  animal  stands  mth  a  sunken  head  and 
peculiarly  anxious  expression,  indioative  of  considerable  suf- 
fering; the  eyes  are  fixed,  nostrils  dilated,  breathing  is 
Uboored,  and,  indeed,  the  dyepucea  is  regarded  by  Delafond 
as  one  of  the  characteristic  symptoms,  being  attended  by  an 
action  of  the  flank  not  unlike  that  of  broken  wind,  and  with 
a  deep  depressioii  along  the  margin  of  the  costal  cartilages. 
Pressure  on  the  left  side,  and  smart  percussion,  induces  pain 
in  the  early  stages.  The  limbs  are  cold,  and  often  having  a 
tendency  to  become  oedematous ;  eSiisions  may  occur  in  other 
parts,  sadh  as  vnthin  the  pleura,  beneath  the  chest,  in  the 
sheath,  &c.  The  animal  wastes  rapidly,  and  indicates  a  ten- 
dency to  speedy  dissolution. 

The  local  symptoms,  so  fiur  as  they  can  be  traced,  are 
Himilar  to  those  observed  in  man.  Friction-sound  is  often 
unmistakeably  heard,  and  Delafond  has  referred  to  the  faci- 
lity with  which  it  may  be  often  detected,  and  that  it  coincides, 
in  the  m^ority  of  instances,  with  the  first  sound  of  the  heart 
Leblanc  says  the  firiction-sounds  must  be  distingnisbed  from 
those  due  to  pleural  disease,  and  this  can  readily  be  done 
from  their  concomitance  in  the  latter  case  with  the  respiratory 
movementa  Leblanc  also  notices  the  dulness  detected  by 
percussion  over  the  cardiac  region.  If  we  compare  what 
Delafond,  Leblanc,  and  others  have  said  on  the  dlagnods  of 
pericarditis  in  the  lower  animals,  widi  that  written  on  the 
subject  by  human  phydcians,  we  cannot  fail  to  notice  the 
closest  similarity.  Dr  Barclay  says : — "  If,  on  exammadon 
of  the  heart,  pericardial  friction  be  made  out,  there  can  be 
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no  donbt  that  pericarditis  exists:  other  indications  of  inflam- 
matory action  will  not  be  wanting,  but  here  there  is  leas 
need  for  the  evidence  of  correlative  symptoms  than  in  other 
cases.  When  friction-sound  is  absent,  it  may  be  annnlkd 
either  by  the  presence  of  fluid,  or  by  universal  adhesion ;  in 
either  case,  the  general  symptoms  must  be  decided  before  we 
can  be  warranted  in  pronouncing  such  a  diagnosis.  Along 
with  these,  not  in  opposition  to  them,  we  shall  find  in  the 
former  very  extended  dulness,  especially  in  an  upward  direc- 
tion, and,  83  usually  described,  assuming  somewhat  of  a  pear- 
shaped  form ;  undulatory  movement  may  sometimes  be  vi^le 
over  the  pnecordial  space,  while  the  heart's  action  is  excited, 
laboured,  or  irregular,  and  the  apex-beat  somewhat  elevated; 
the  ordiiMry  sounds  of  the  heart  are  distant  and  indistinct  over 
the  position  of  percussion  dnlness,  becoming  louder  and  more 
natural  above  the  space  occupied  by  the  fluid ;  tenderness 
over  the  precordial  space,  pain,  and  dyspnoea,  and  great 
distress  from  any  sudden  movement,  are  also  met  with  in 
such  cases.  -  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  sut&ces  are  agglu- 
tinated together,  the  evidence  is  more  obscure;  perhaps  the 
most  important  points,  when  taken  in  connection  with  the 
general  symptoms,  are  persistently  perverted  rhythm  with 
nothing  else  to  account  for  it,  and  a  certain  degree  of  obscu- 
rity of  sounds,  accompanied  by  increased  and  excited  actioiL 
When,  along  with  these,  there  are  also  preecordial  pdn,  dis- 
tress or  anxiety,  and  dyspnoea,  the  diag;nosis  may  be  pretty 
certain  in  a  case  of  acute  rheumatism  or  severe  pleurisy, 
where  pericarditis  is  to  be  looked  for,  but  can  never  be  relied 
on  when  there  is  nothing  else  to  guide  us  to  it. 

"  In  the  early  stage,  excited  action,  altered  rhythm,  and 
creaking  noise  before  friction  is  established,  should  prepare 
ns  for  its  appearance,  especially  if  pain  occur  in  the  conrse  of 
rheumatism,  pleurisy,  or  albuminuria.     In  the  latter  disease. 
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the  ploetic  exudation  is  generally  much  less,  the  tendency  to 
pour  ont  fluid  much  greater. 

"  In  ^e  course  of  pericarditis  we  must  be  prepared  for  the 
occurrence  of  pleurisy,  and  in  inflammation  of  the  pleura  for 
its  attacking  the  pericardium.  When  the  friction  occurs  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  heart,  it  may  be  difficult  to  say 
by  which  membrane  the  sound  is  produced;  because  even 
when  the  breath  is  held,  the  impulse  of  the  heart  may  cause 
pleuritic  friction." 

The  causes,  some  of  the  symptoms,  and  the  post-mortem 
lesions  of  pericarditis  are  well  shown  in  the  following  nc- 
coont  of  a  case  of  chronic  pericarditis  in  a  colt  It  was 
communicated  by  Mr  Barrel!  of  Keynsham,  to  the  Veterinary 
Record,  in  1848.  Writing  on  the  17th  November,  1347, 
Mr  Bftirell  says : — "  Being  thifi  morning  called  to  see  a  filly 
affected  with  '  surfeit,'  my  attention  was  directed  to  a  colt 
then  lying  dead  in  the  yard.  On  making  some  inquiries 
respecting  it,  the  coachman  informed  me  that  he  died  sud- 
denly on  the  previous  evening.  The  history  of  the  case  wa5 
given  by  him  as  follows: — 

"  The  colt  was  eighteen  months  old,  thorough  bred,  and 
castrated  last  spring.  He  had  been  kept  in  a  loose  box  on 
com  from  the  time  of  weaning  till  the  last  week  in  August, 
when  both  he  and  the  filly  were  turned  ijito  a  meadow,  which 
was  in  a  cold  damp  situation,  and  the  grass  rather  scanty; 
consequently  they  became  greatly  impoverished.  There  they 
were  allowed  to  remain  till  last  week,  when  they  were  found, 
to  use  my  infonuant's  own  words,  '  breaking  out  from  head 
to  foot,  and  hide-bound.'  On  this  account  they  were  housed, 
and  pretty  liberally  dieted;  the  owner  considering  that  this 
change  of  living  would  make  them  all  right  again.  The  colt 
fed  well,  and  not  the  least  illness  was  observed  up  to  the 
time  of  hi>i  death,  except  a  slight  swelling  of  the  belly  and 
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sheath;  in  fact,  he  was  in  better  conditioD  than  his  com- 
panion. On  the  coachnian's  going  to  him  last  evening  he 
foimd  him  lying  down,  and  on  causing  him  to  rise,  the 
breathing  became  very  laboured  for  a  few  minates,  when  he 
suddenly  fell,  and  died  insttuitaneoDsly. 

"  I  availed  myself  of  this  opportunity  of  making  a  post- 
mortem examination.  The  appearances  presented  were — 
belly  and  sheath  aedematons.  On  Uying  open  the  cavity  of 
the  abdomen,  a  large  (quantity  of  serous  fluid  escaped.  The 
viscera  of  the  abdomen  hod  a  healthy  appearance,  except  the 
liver,  which  was  considerably  enlarged,  softened,  and  of  a 
dark  colour.  The  mesenteric  glands  were  of  the  usual  aiw, 
and  the  lacteals  also.  On  opening  the  thorax  I  was  asto- 
nished at  the  enormously  distended  state  of  the  pericardial 
sac,  on  making  a  section  of  which  about  six  quarts  of  yellow 
tnrbid  serous  fluid  escaped,  in  which  floated  several  hxge 
flocculi  of  lymph.  The  pleone  and  lungs  were  slightly  in- 
flamed, and  many  patches  of  ecchymosis  were  visible  on  the 
pleura  pnlmonalis  and  p.  costalia.  The  heart,  &c,  I  have  for- 
warded yon,  therefore  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  ^ve  any 
description  of  these  part&  This  case  is  interesting,  more 
especially  so  on  account  of  the  absence  of  the  usual  premoni- 
tory symptoms  of  this  disease" 

The  editor  of  the  Veterinary  Record  added  in  a  note,  that 
"the  lesions  were  doubtlessly  the  result  of  an  attack  of 
pericarditis,  which  had  become  chronic  Such  cases  ar« 
comparatively  rare.  The  amount  of  fibrine  thrown  out  over 
the  heart  was  considerable,  the  false  membrane  being  in 
places  full  half-an-inch  in  thickness.  The  substance  of  the 
heart  was  softened,  but  the  lining  membrane  of  the  organ 
was  unafiected.  The  pericardial  sac  itself  was  as  extensively 
diseased  as  the  membrane  investing  the  heart  Such  an 
effusion  of  lymph  must  necessarily  have  interfered  with  ttie 
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fonctiona  of  this  aU-import&at  oi^an;  but  it  would  aeem  that 
tlie  progress  of  disease  bad  been  most  insidious." 

I  sh^  have  to  allude  further  on  to  cases  in  which  sharp- 
pointed  objects  injure  the  pericardium  and  heart,  bnt  an 
instance,  published  by  Mr  Litt  of  Shrewsbury,  in  the  Veteri- 
nary Record  for  1 845,merits  being  reprinted  here.  He  says: — 
**  On  the  2l8t  ult.  I  was  called  upon  to  visit  a  yearling 
bullock  that  had  on  the  previous  day  evinced,  for  the  first 
time,  symptoms  of  illness.  The  animal,  which  was  in  good 
condition,  obstinately  refused  his  food,  and  looked  slightly 
dejected ;  but,  beyond  this,  and  a  slight  degree  of  constipa- 
tion of  the  bowels,  there  was  nothing  to  distinguish  his  case 
&om  one  of  ordinary  fever,  with  ike  exception  of  the  peculiar 
state  of  hie  pulse,  which  was  exceedingly  full  and  rapid, 
something  like  140  per  minnte;  indeed,  the  pulsations  were 
ao  quick,  that,  notwithstanding  their  full  and  distinct  charac- 
ter, I  had  much  difficulty  in  counting  them.  This  circum- 
stance, and  the  peculiar  sound  perceptible  ou  auscultation  at 
the  sides,  led  me  to  the  supposition  of  extensive  disease  of 
the  heart,  bnt  of  what  particular  character  I  was  at  a  loss  to 
determine.  Having  stated  thus  much  to  my  employer,  and 
further  given  an  un&vonrable  prognosis,  I  set  about  the 
treatment  as  fdlowe : — I  commenced  by  the  abstraction  of 
blood  to  the  amount  of  abont  eight  pounds,  and  administered 
a  strong  purgative  drench,  which,  having  operated  &eely  in 
the  course  of  the  night,  seemed  to  afford  considerable  relief 
for  on  the  22nd  he  was  decidedly  better,  and  ate  tolerably 
well,  although  there  was  but  little  alteration  in  the  state  of 
his  pulsa  I  ordered  him  to  have  the  following  drench  night 
and  morning: — 

B  Extbellad. 

Ant  pot  tart        .        .     ii  a  ^. 

Potass,  nitrat  3vj. 

Magneasolph.      .        .    Siv^— M.  Coo'^lc 
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"  On  the  23rd  he  was  very  much  worse,  and  seemed  to  be 
in  some  p^,  which,  however,  subsided  on  a  second  bleeding, 
thongh  his  appetite  never  returned.  The  medicine  was 
persevered  in,  without  the  slightest  beneficial  effect,  until 
the  evening  of  the  26th,  when  death  put  an  end  to  his 


"  Feeling  some  degree  of  interest  in  the  case,  I  rode  over 
on  the  following  day,  and  made  a  post-mortem  examination. 
The  abdominal  viscera  were  perfectly  healthy,  bnt  on  laying 
open  his  chest  an  immense  mass  of  disease  presented  itsel£ 
The  lungs  were  inflamed  in  places,  not,  however,  to  any 
extent;  but  the  pericardium  was  extraordinarily  diseased. 
It  was  not  only  much  thickened  and  inflamed,  as  yoa  will 
perceive  by  the  specimen  sent  yon,  but  was  also  completely 
enveloped  in  a  thick  coat  of  coagulated  lymph-like  substance, 
from  which  large  Sakes  of  the  same  material  were  floating 
loosely  in  the  chest.  Having  removed  the  pericardium  and 
its  contents  apart  from  the  chest,  a  more  minute  examination 
detected  a  slight  opening  through  the  sac,  and  a  corresponding 
one  in  the  snbstance  of  the  heart  itself,  extending  about  half- 
way through  the  wall  of  the  left  vcaitricle,  as  will  be  peiv 
ceptible  should  the  specimen  he  still  snfQciently  perfect  The 
membrane  of  the  heart  itself  was  much  diseased  over  its 
entire  surface,  and  there  was  also  an  inordinate  qoaotity  of 
the  liquor  pericardii.  Thinking  4e  case  cnrions,  I  brought 
away  that  portion  of  heart  and  sao  containing  the  punctures, 
and  which  I  trust  is  now  in  your  possession :  had  I  then 
thought  of  sending  it  to  the  Association,  I  should  have  tahen 
the  whole  organ.  As  the  animal's  skin  had  been  r^noved 
before  my  arrival,  I  had  no  opportunity  of  examining  it;  but 
I  foond  a  distinct  mark,  in  fact  a  long-healed  cicatrice,  on  the 
anterior  portion  of  the  left  pleura  costalia. 

"The  conclusion  at  which  I  arrived  respecting  the  casa 
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was,  that  some  time,  probably  months  ago,  the  side  had  been 
pnnctured  by  some  sharp  mstmment,  and  the  heart  wounded 
to  the  extent  shown,  and  that  the  efforts  of  nature  had  never 
been  sufficient  to  close  and  heal  np  the  injury:  unhealthy 
inflammation  was  the  consequence,  and  the  result  of  all,  the 
mass  of  disease  I  have  attempted  to  describe.  The  case  is 
also  interesting  as  being  another  proof  how  long  the  most 
serious  disease  of  a  most  important  organ  may  be  going  on 
without  in  any  way  interfering  with  an  animal's  apparent 
well-doing — a  circumstance  of  great  importance  to  the  veteri- 
nary surgeon." 

Leblanc  has  described  with  great  precision  the  lesions  of 
pericarditis,  the  congestion  characteristic  of  the  early  stages, 
the  opacity  of  the  serous  membrane,  its  thickening,  and  the 
formation  of  false  membranes.  The  two  surfaces  of  this 
serous  membrane  may  adhere  throughout  their  whole  extent, 
and  the  heart's  action  be  permanently  impaired. 

rreoim^ni.— Pericarditis  is  not  an  incurable  disease.  It 
is  often  fatal  in  a  very  short  time,  not  lasting  more  than  from 
five  to  eight  days,  but  many  cases  recover.  The  metnod  of 
treatment  varies  according  to  the  circumstances  under  which 
it  is  developed.  It  may  be  necessary  to  treat  an  animal  for 
an  attack  of  rheumatism  or  inSnenza,  of  which  the  pericarditis 
is  but  a  complication.  If  developed  as  a  specific  disease, 
active  antiphlogistic  measures  must  be  adopted  at  first 
Bleeding  may  be  re.<;orted  to  in  the  earliest  stage,  though  its 
importance  is  not,  in  my  estimation,  so  great  as  the  admin- 
istration of  an  active  cathartic,  A  large  mnstard  poultice 
may  be  applied  on  the  chest,  and  salines  administered  at 
intervala  Sedatives  have  been  strongly  recommended,  and, 
amongst  others,  digitalis.  The  following  prescription  is 
one  amongst  many  forms  in  which  this  remedy  has  been 
administered : — 


SH  ESD0CARDITI3. 

Acetate  of  lead,  .        .     3^. 

Powdered  leaves  of  digitalis,  .     3ij. 

Powdered  liquorice  root,        .    Jjj. 

Powdered  marsh  maDow  root,  Jj. 
Add  sufficient  water  to  make  an  electuary.  The  fourth  part 
to  be  administered  every  three  hours  to  horse  or  ox.  In  tiie 
pig  and  dog  antimonials  are  to  be  recommended.  The  ex- 
tremities must  be  hand-mhbed  and  bandaged,  the  body 
covered  with  warm  clothing,  and  any  of  the  lai^e  herbivora 
may  be  allowed  cold  water  ad  lUntwm,  containing  about  an 
ounce  of  nitre  to  the  pailful 
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laflammation  of  the  inner  lining  of  the  heart  is  a  very 
common  complication  in  rheumatic  disease.  It  is  indeed  a 
specific  lesion  of  this  peculiar  fever,  and  Dr  lUchardson  con- 
sidered that  when,  after  iajecting  lactic  acid  in  solution  in 
the  peritoneum,  he  discovered  the  appearances  of  endocarditis, 
that  he  had  produced  the  characteristic  lesion  of  rheumatism. 
Endocarditis  is  a  very  acute  and  dangerous  disease.  It  is, 
perhaps,  more  dangerous  fix>m  the  results  to  be  feared  than 
from  its  tendency  to  kill  in  its  acute  stage,  though  this  is  not 
an  unfrequent  occurrence. 

The  causes  of  endocarditis  are  very  similar  to  those  of  peri- 
carditis, and  must  often  be  grouped  with  those  of  rheumatism. 
A  constitutional  tendency  appears  in  animals  as  in  man  to 
iniluence  the  production  of  this  disease. 

Symptoms.  —  The  general  symptoms  of  irritative  or 
rheumatic  fever  are  attended  with  very  marked  local  symp- 
toms of  heart  diseasa  There  is  very  decided  interference 
with  the  action  of  the  heart,  and  its  contractions  are  energetic, 
vibratory,  and  often  irregular.  The  pulse  is  unequal  in  its 
beats,  and  often  intermittent,  and  there  is  a  marked  contrast 
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between  the  violent  heart-beats  and  the  smallness  of  the 
pulse :  Leblanc  says  that  this  sign  is  very  important  in  dis- 
tingnisMng  endocarditis  from  pericardttia  This  author 
notices  specially  a  loud  metallic  tinkling  in  connection  vith 
endocarditis,  as  well  as  a  bruit  de  souffle  or  beUowB-murmor. 
A  marked  venous  pulse  is  seen  in  this  disease,  as  much  as  in 
other  acute  cardiac  affections,  interfering  with  the  efficiency  of 
the  auriculo-ventricular  valves.  In  the  early  stages  of  endo- 
carditis the  breathing  is  not  very  laboured;  bnt  if  the  valves' 
become  -much  impaired,  the  dyspncea  is  very  severe.  The 
usual  result  of  a  violent  attack  of  endocarditis  is  shrinkii^ 
of,  and  the  formation  of  vegetations  on,  the  auriculo-ventri- 
cnlar  valves,  with  narrowing  of  the  openings  with  which 
these  valves  are  connected.  Sometimes  the  whole  of  die 
endocardium  is  thickened,  and  the  seat  of  deposit  in  and 
beneath  its  structure,  as  seen  in  Fig.  119.  At  other  timer 
the  inflammation  is  limited  to  a  part  where  false  membranes 
and  pus  may  form.  It  is  to  endocarditis  that  we  may  trace 
some  of  the  enormous  cardiac  polypi  which  I  have  described 
in  the  chapter  preceding  this  one.  A  remarkable  case  is 
recorded  by  Mr  Gowing,  in  the  Veterinari/ Record  for  18+S. 
He  says: — 

"Unfortunately,  the  lustory  of  the  first  case  is  brief,  as  I 
was  not  called  professionally  to  attend  it.  All  I  could  gather 
from  the  proprietor  was,  that  the  animal  had  been  purchased 
by  h''m  about  five  months  since.  She  was  of  the  short-hom 
breed,  and  had  calved  a  few  days  previous  to  purchase. 
When  in  possession  of  her  owner  three  or  four  days,  the  mUk 
waa  perceived  to  assume  a  peculiar  red  appearance,  as  if 
blood  had  been  mingled  with  it;  and  this  continued  till  the 
animal  died.  At  this  time  she  fed  well,  and  was  improving 
in  condition,  and  it  was  anticipated  the  milk  wonld  resame 
its  natural  state,  and  likewise  increase  in  quantity;  instead 
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of  which  it  diminished,  the  appetite  became  impaired,  and 
the  animal  was  observed  by  the  daiiyman  suddenly  to  &11 
down.  She  was  raised,  and  the  body  and  extremities  rubbed, 
and  she  apparently  recovered,  remaining  seemingly  in  health 
for  the  period  of  five  or  six  weeks,  when  she  again  as  saddenly 
feU.  Being  raised,  and  the  same  means  adopted  as  at  first, 
she  soon  after  again  recovered;  bnt  she  now  lost  flesh  rapidly, 
and  although  the  owner  resorted  to  the  aid  of  medicines,  it 
was  evident  she  was  &st  sinking :  he  therefore  determined  to 
sell  her  in  the  state  she  was,  rather  than  to  incur  any  further 
expense.  On  going  into  the  cow-house  on  Thursday  morning 
last,  he  perceived  the  animal  was  again  down ;  bnt  remem- 
bering she  had  fallen  twice  before,  he  took  little  notice  of  it: 
on  a  closer  examination,  however,  she  was  found  to  be  dead. 

"Mothid  Changes  in  the  Heart — The  organ,  viewed 
externally,  presented  the  left  auricle  prominent,  and  of  a 
rounded  form.  The  heart  itself  was  somewhat  elongated,  and 
smaller  than  natural  On  making  a  section  of  the  auricle 
juHt  at  its  base,  a  solid  mass  of  matter,  of  a  dark  colour,  and 
as  large  as  a  man's  fist,  was  perceived,  filling  up  the  cavi^, 
and  also  passing  into  the  auriculo-ventricnlar  opening, 
adhering  slightly  to  the  bicuspid  valve  Superiorly,  a  portion 
of  it  had  entered  two  of  the  pulmonary  veins.  On  its  upper 
and  outer  part  a  cup-Hke  cavity  existed,  which  evidently  had 
contained  pus.  The  mass  itself  was  adherent  only  to  the 
supero-estemal  part  of  the  auricle,  and  thus  a  passage  was 
formed  for  the  blood  &om  the  pulmonary  veins  into  the 
auricle,  the  muscular  walls  of  which  were  much  dilated  and 
attenuated. 

"£xaniining  the  points  of  attachment,  the  nature  of  the 
abnormal  deposit  was  disclosed,  and  also  the  causes  that 
must  have  been  in  operation  to  produce  it  The  serous  lining 
membrane  had  evidently  been  intensely  inflamed,  and  deposi- 
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tions  of  lymph,  whicb  had  become  organized,  had  taken  plac^ 
giving  rise  to  a  considetable  thickening  of  this  membrane. 
Layer  after  layer  of  fibrine  had  become  separated  from  the 
blood  as  it  passed  over  this  diseased  membrane,  and  thus  the 
mass  was  gradually  fanned.  Through  the  continnation  of 
the  inflammatory  action  the  pus  was  secreted,  which  filled  up 
the  cnp-Uke  cavity,  ^e  walls  of  which  had  been  formed  bj 
the  separated  fibrine,  as  already  described. 

"  The  great  peculiarity  of  this  case  is,  the  existence  of  in- 
flammation in  one  part  only  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the 
auricla  It  is  also  singular  tliat  titis  diseased  action  is  more 
commonly  met  with  on  the  left  side  of  the  heart  than  on  the 
right  The  sadden  and  repeated  falling  down  trf  the  animal 
will  be,  of  course,  referred  to  an  unequal  or  irr^pUar  supply 
of  arterial  blood  to  the  brain. 

"  The  case  of  abscess  in  the  walls  of  the  heart  of  a  cow  is 
even  less  interesting  than  that  I  have  recorded,  as,  during 
life,  the  only  symptom  indicative  of  diseased  action  going  cm 
was,  the  animal's  always  turning  to  one  side  when  moved  or 
caused  to  progress.  This  would  la&er  have  awakened  a 
suspicion  of  the  brain  being  implicated.  She,  however,  died 
suddenly,  i^en  the  last-named  organ  was  found  to  be  per- 
fectly normal ;  but  an  abscess  existed  in  the  muscular  struc- 
ture of  the  heart,  containing  more  timt  a  tea-cnpfiil  of  pua." 

In  t^e  d(^  I  have  seen  acute  endocarditis  frequently 
snpervening  during  an  attack  of  rheumatism.  The  animal 
becomes  very  helpless,  suffers  intense  pain,  cannot  be  moved 
from  its  bed  wi^out  crying  out,  and  manifeets  considerable 
dy^noea.  A.  very  maiked  bellows-murmur  may  be  heard. 
•RndivjirHitiH  is  r^arded  by  some  as  a  very  common  disease 
in  the  dog.  Its  results,  viz.,  dironic  valvular  disease,  ore  not 
uncommon,  and  characterised  by  loss  of  aclavily,  dyspnoea, 
and  aigna  of  cardiac  embarrassment  on  the  least  exertion. 
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TreatmmU. — The  treatment  of  rheumatic  fever  and  rheu- 
matic endocarditu,  are  one  and  the  same.  Evacoants,  sed*- 
tives,  and  salines  are  the  remedies  to  be  employed.  From 
ten  to  tventy  drops  of  tinctore  of  aconite,  or  hsif-drachm 
doses  of  digitalis,  may  be  given  with  fonr  onnces  of  liquor 
ammonite  acetatis,  in  a  quart  of  water,  morning  and  night, 
to  tLe  large  herbivora.  To  the  d<^,  two  or  three  drops  of 
tincture  of  aconite,  or  hydrocyanic  acid,  with  a  table-spoonfol 
of  liquor  ammonia  acetatis,  in  a  wine-glassfiil  of  water,  may 
be  ^ven  at  similar  intervala.  Mustard  poultices  and  active 
blisters  will  relieva  If  the  dyspnoea  and  embarrassment  of 
the  heart's  action  contiBue  long,  ot^anic  lesions  of  the  valves 
may  be  declared  to  exist,  which  will  for  ever  incapacitate  an 
aaimal  fbr  woric  I  do  not  agree  with  Leblanc,  who  says: — 
"  It  is  very  rare  when  the  first  symptoms  do  not  appear  very 
promptly,  and  in  the  coarse  of  three  or  four  days,  that  the 
disease  does  not  last  several  months.  It  is  under  these  cir- 
cumstances that  we  must  not  leave  the  animal  to  nature. 
Sinapisms,  blisters,  setons,  moderate  diet  on  soft  food,  are  to 
be  employed"  My  advice  is  the  reverse,  as  I  never  knew 
an  animal  recover  so  as  to  work  well  and  with  comfort  to 
itself,  unless  the  acute  symptoms  of  endocarditis  had  been 
^ly  subdued,  and  no  organic  trace  of  the  disease  left. 

FoBEiQH  Bodies  dijubdto  the  Heast. 
Very  many  cases  are  recorded  of  sharp-pointed  objects  in 
the  shape  <^  bits  of  wire,  knitting-needles,  nails,  pins,  &c., 
passing  from  the  second  stomach  through  the  diaphragm  to 
the  heart,  and  producing  symptoms  of  pericarditis.  There 
are  certain  countries  in  which  cows  are  veiy  frequently  at- 
tacked thus,  and  entirely  from  the  manner  in  which  they  are 
kept,  and  the  many  opportunities  offered  for  the  animals 
to  picJi  up  objects  which  tiielr  female  attendants  use,  and 
, Jle 
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ar«  apt  to  tluow  about  In  Britain  tbese  accidents  are  com- 
mon; but  I  think,  on  the  whole,  less  &eqnent  than  in  Italy, 
Switzerland,  or  France.  In  tke  archives  of  the  UniTersity  of 
Bologna,  many  cases  are  recorded,  and  which  have  been  com- 
mnnicated  by  veterinary  surgeons  in  Uie  neighbourhood.* 

*  In  1859  I  consolted  man?  aathorities  with  »  view  to  ditw  up  a 
list  of  cases  for  mj  Mend,  Mr  Jardins  Mumj.  Tet;  nutnj  mora  an 
to  be  found  scattered  in  periodicals,  but  the  most  impoitant  are,  per- 
haps, included  in  the  following  notes: —  , 

Frei  found  a  kiuttiiig-needle  peDetrating  tbe  perictuJhim  of  a  cow, 
to  the  extent  of  half-anJiioh. — CAimAiT's  Jahraiierickt  uAo-  die  LeU- 
langen  in  dtr  ThUrh^Hhandx,  1801,  p.  40. 

Fischer  found  a  noil  tiaosfiiing  the  reticulum  and  heart  of  a  oow, 
which  had  died  after  a  short  illness.— Hut,  p,  40. 

A  piece  of  iron  wire,  two  inches  long,  was  found  in  lymph  connecting 
the  reticulum,  pericardinm,  and  heart  in  a  cow,  which  had,  for  some 
period,  suffered  from  constant  cough,  but  had  eaten  heartilj  till  the 
day  before  death. — Archir  fur  TkitrheiiicaTide,  von  der  Oaiilidiaft 
SchwekerKker  ThieranU.     Neue  Folgej  8  Band,  p.  S5. 

A  case  in  which  similar  appearances  were  discovered,  but  in  which 
the  foreign  bodj  had  disappeared,  is  related  by  Brennwald. — JWi, 
1860,  p.  62. 

In  a  like  case,  Maner  found  a  piece  of  wire  in  the  wall  of  the  left 
Tsutricle. — Ibid.,  p.  S5. 

Von  Sindenberg  ^vea  the  case  of  a  cow  in  which  a  plank-nail,  foor 
inches  long,  surrounded  by  pus,  was  found  to  transfix  the  relicnlnm, 
diaphragm,  and  heart,  which  were  agglutinated  by  lymph. — JfojKiMK 
fiir  dii  getammie  ThitrJuHJcundA  HerauHgegeben  von  Dr  E.  F.  Ourls 
und  Dr  C.  H.  HtRTWia,  Berim,  p.  190. 

Von  Eckerdoif  dtes  a  case  in  which  the  reticulum  and  diaphragm 
were  found  tnmsfixed  by  half  a  rooflng-nail  (Schindelnagel> — Ibid^ 
p.  417. 

Kiirber  found  a  needle  penetrating  the  adherent  pericardium  and 
left  side  of  the  heart  of  a  cow.— Bid,  1860,  p.  398. 

In  the  same  journal  (1847,  p.  147),  Schdle  describes  three  analogous 
cases.  In  the  first,  the  reticnlum  was  adherent  to  the  diaphragm, 
throngb  which  there  was  a  small  fistulous  opening.    The  foreign  body 
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It  is  difficult  to  famish  a  complete  history  of  accidents 
which  have  been,  on  the  whole,  but  imperfectly  observed  I 
cannot  do  better,  I  think,  than  reproduce  abstracts  of  two  of 
the  best  papers  on  the  subject,  though  abundant  materials 

waa  not  diMOTcred,  having  probably  agaiu  found  ita  way  into  the 
a«cond  Blomacb.  In  the  second,  the  pericardium  was  euormoual;  dis- 
tended, and  a  haii^pin  transfixed  the  heart,  pericardium,  and  reticuliun. 
In  the  third,  a  eewing-Deedle  wae  found  transfixing  the  leticnlum  and 
diaphragm,  injuring  the  pericardium  at  ite  apex. 

Zimmermann  obserred  three  cases  of  traumatic  disease  of  the  heart 
SB  llie  Tseult  of  penetration  of  ite  walls  by  eharp  bodies. — ThieranUdu 
Zeil-ang.  Herausgegeben  Ton  den  Lbhrrbv  der  grossberz.  Badiahen 
ThienLizoeischnle  Bed.  C.  A.  FccHib).     i  Jahigang,  Carlsruhe,  p.  21. 

Werner  gave  a  case  in  which  a  table-knife,  7^  inches  in  length, 
passed  from  the  reticulum  to  the  left  rentricle  of  the  heart,  penetrating 
its  substance  to  the  depth  of  two  lines. — Ceniralarelw)  fw  die  gtimamlt 
VeUrinarmeiiam  ttnd  di»  Vdennaranivhtn  Standet-  nnd  FereioKai- 
fftUgmheiUn.  Herausgegeben  Ton  Dr  J.  M.  Kbkdizib,  Pro£  in  Miin- 
chen,  1848,  p.  16&. 

Franzisci  relatesacase  of  emphjeema  extending  over  the  whole  body 
from  a  ramrod,  14  inches  long,  haTing  passed  through  the  diaphragm, 
sad  wounded  the  under  surface  of  the  left  lung  and  thoracic  walls. — 
Thitranlidu  WochtnblaU,  redigirt  Ton  Mildas,  Xandgerichtsthierarzte 
im  Neu-Ulm.     1  Jahrgang,  1848,  p  20. 

Rainard  says  that  needlee  freqnently  pass  from  the  (Esophagus  to  the 
heart,  and  in  some  cases  sticking  in  the  substance  of  the  heart,  and  in 
othen  remaining  free  in  the  pericardium.  He  describes  a  case  in 
which  it  is  probable  that  the  needle  passed  through  the  Tena  cava  into 
the  substance  of  the  heart — Journal  ds  iiidaint  ViUriaairt  dt  hyoiu, 
184fl,  p.  426. 

Murray  records  a  case  in  which  a  headless  brass  pin,  tliTee  inches  in 
leogth,  had  transfixed  the  pericardium  and  left  Tentricle,  causing  death. 
Tht  VtUrinary  Rteord  aiul  TraTuactioTt*  of  the  VettriaaTy  Medical 
Attoaationfor  1849,  p  244. 

Several  other  snob  cases  are  alluded  t«  in  the  Dutionaire  da  UidMtU, 
dt  OhirMTgit,  d  (f  Bynint  Vitinnairt*,  par  M.  Hdhtbl  lyAxna, 
Tome  1°,  p.  0T6,  et  seq.    Article  "  Corps  4tmngeis." 
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are  scattered  through  the  pagee  of  Teterinary  jooinals  in  the 
shape  of  individual  cases.     The  first  is  eutdtled — 

FoEBiaN  Body  im  the  Left  Auricle  of  the  Heast.— 
The  subject  of  this  paper  waa  an  eight-year-old  cow,  in  good 
condition.  U.  Gamoin's  advice  was  solicited  in  consequence 
of  her  having  been  unwell  for  eight  days  previously.  He 
found  her  lying  on  her  right  side,  with  the  head  turned  upon 
the  shoulder,  eyes  half-closed,  muzzle  dry  and  cold,  mucous 
membranes  pale,  and  pulao  small,  frequent  and  intermittent 
The  respiration  was  short,  slow,  and  abdominal,  and  the  tem- 
perature of  the  body  reduced.  The  animal  having  been  raised 
with  difficulty,  was  immediately  seized  with  rigors,  whicb 
gave  way  to  dry  hand-rubbing.  Next  an  eructation  took 
place,  of  gas  having  a  most  repulsive  odour,  as  of  decomposing 
animal  matters.  There  was  slight  oedema  on  tiie  middle  of 
the  belly,  and  round  the  mnzzla  There  was  general  stiffiiess 
and  difficulty  in  motion.  After  walking  a  few  paces,  the 
pulse  became  iuUer,  accelerated,  no  longer  intermittent,  but 
very  irreguUr.  Inspiration  short  and  catching,  expiration 
fiiU  and  prolonged.  Auscultation  detected  a  very  distinct 
hieit  de  souffle,  and  loud  beating  of  the  heart  without  re^- 
larity  in  the  time  of  systole  and  diastole.  The  veins  <^  the 
neck  and  head  were  engorged.  The  general  condition  of  tlie 
animal  was  aneemic,  it  was  slightly  hoven,  and  constipated. 
Some  appetite  remained,  and  the  thirst  was  remarkable; 

Disease  of  the  heart  was  diagnosed,  and  at  the  request  of 
the  owner  the  cow  was  subjected  to  treatment,  without,  how- 
ever, preventing  a  gradual  aggravation  of  the  symptoms.  On 
the  fourth  day  of  M.  Camoin's  attendance,  the  animal  was 
extremely  anxious,  the  head  was  frequently  turned  toward 
the  region  of  the  heart  The  open  mouth  showed  pallid 
mucous  membranes,  sometimes  there  was  grinding  of  the 
teeth,  the  eyes  were  glazed  and  turned  backwards  in  their 

, Jc 
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nrbits,  and  there  were  constant  nneasy  attempts  to  raise  the 
fore-part  of  the  body.  The  body  generally  was  cold,  the 
raucous  membranes  infiltrated,  and  the  dependent  parts  of  the 
body  cedematons.  There  was  great  weakness,  loss  of  appetite, 
considerable  hoven,  imperceptible  pulse,  short  and  feeble  but 
stertorons  respiration,  and  toss  of  sensibility.  The  animal 
died  the  same  day  in  slight  convulsiona. 

The  post-mortem  examination  made  immediately  after 
deaUi  exhibited  the  intestinee  distended  with  gas  of  an  odour 
like  that  of  the  eructations.  Their  internal  coat  and  contents 
were  of  a  dull  leaden  colour,  while  in  the  small  intestines  was 
likewise  met  a  chocolate-coloured  liquor  formed  of  blood 
mixed  with  intestinal  juica  The  abomasum  contained  a 
similar  fluid  mixed  with  alimentary  matters.  The  reticulum 
and  omasum  contained  about  2J  Iba  of  clotted  blood,  of  a 
deep  brown  colour,  and  which  showed  no  signs  of  having 
nndergone  any  digestive  change.  None  of  the  abdominal 
viscera,  save  the  reticulum,  showed  any  morbid  lesion.  In 
the  midst  of  the  curvature  of  the  last  viscus  was  a  round 
yellowish  pateh,  with  an  oblong  orifice  towards  its  centre  of 
1-dth  of  an  inch  in  ite  longest  diameter.  This  orifice  waa 
dosed  by  a  clot  of  blood.  The  yellow  pateh  seemed  to  be 
from  a  softening  and  thickening  of  the  mucous  membrane. 
Around  this  pateh  the  reticulum  had  become  adherent  to  the 
djaphragm.  The  opening  was  found  continuous  with  a 
canal,  penetrating  the  diaphragm,  pleura,  mediastinum,  and 
wall  of  the  left  aarida  The  walls  of  this  canal  were  com- 
posed of  organised  lymph,  and  the  duct  itself  formed  a  direct 
communication  between  the  cavity  of  the  left  auricle  and  that 
of  the  reticnlnm.  The  canal,  which  was  somewhat  flexnous, 
was  capable  of  admitting  a  large-sized  goose-quill,  though  at 
three  separate  points  it  was  dilated  to  double  that  size.  The 
pericardium  was  all  m^e  or  less' injected,  but  towards  the 
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perforation  was  much  thickened  and  adherent  to  its  inner 
hiyer,  which  was  likewise  thickened  and  firmly  attached  to 
the  muscular  tissue.  The  pericardium  contained  three  otincee 
of  a  reddish  semm.  The  heart  was  enlarged  and  more 
rounded  than  ia  natural;  it  had  a  deep  reddish-brown  coloor, 
and  its  coronary  vessels  goi^ed  with  blood.  The  left  cavities 
were  filled  with  blood,  the  auriculo-ventricular  opening  more 
than  normally  open,  and  below  this  orifice  was  a  little  particle 
of  wood  arranged  transversely  and  supported  by  its  extremi- 
ties on  the  tendinous  cords  of  the  mitral  valve,  which  it  polled 
down  so  as  almost  to  close  the  aorta.  This  piece  of  wood, 
which  was  a  little  over  an  inch  long  and  as  thick  as  a  writing 
quill,  was  no  other  than  a  pomefi^nate  prickle  which  the 
creature  had  picked  up  with  her  food.  The  internal  aspect 
of  the  left  auricle  and  ventricle  was  of  a  deep  red  colour, 
intermixed  with  black  patches,  which  penetrated  for  aoDie 
distance  into  the  muscular  tissue.  Three  cordse  tendime 
were  torn,  the  aorta  empty,  the  right  side  of  the  heart  had  its 
endocardium  of  a  reddish  hue,  but  with  no  other  dlscoloora- 
tion ;  the  pulmonary  artery  was  nearly  half-filled  with  very 
black  blood,  and  the  lungs  were  congested.  The  whole  venous 
system  was  engorged  with  black  blood. 

The  most  satisfactory  account  of  acddents  of  the  descrip- 
tion of  those  under  consideration  is  given  ns  by  M.  Boizy, 
in  the  Receuil  de  Mddidne  de  Veterinaire  fbr  1858.  He 
gives  the  details  of  six  cases  of  this  kind,  all  proceeding  to 
a  chronic  form,  and  showing  little  difference  in  symptoma 
The  first,  a  six-year-old  cow,  continued  ill  for  nineteen 
days,  and  was  then  destroyed.  For  fifteen  days  it  had  been 
attended  by  an  empiric;  on  the  eighth  day  she  calved, 
but  there  was  no  secretion  of  milk.  Symptoms. — Great 
euiaciution  and  weakness;  considerable  effusion  under  the 
sternum  and  abdomen;  eyes  dull  and  sunk  in  their  orbits; 
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conjimctiva  pale  and  infiltiated;  cold  extretnittes,  and  diy 
muzzle.  Bespiration  deep,  laboured,  and  heavy,  bat  very 
&equent ;  ^iration  most  painful  and  interrupted,  like  in  a 
horse  with  broken  wind;  no  cough;  pulse  accelerated,  small 
and  feeble ;  jugulars  full,  with  venous  pulse ;  appetite  lost,  and 
frequent  eructations  of  gas. 

Percussion  shows  the  superior  parts  of  the  chest  to  be 
resonant,  the  inferior  dull.  Auscultation  indicates  strong 
respiratoty  murmur  in  the  Buperior  half  of  the  cheat  and 
almost  none  inferiorly ;  the  noise  of  the  heart  being,  however, 
very  distinct.  The  first  sound,  as  in  the  normal  state,  corres- 
ponds to  the  arterial  pulse,  but  is  more  dead  and  precipitate 
than  in  health,  the  last  sound  is  marked  by  a  rushing  noise, 
which  also  encroaches  on  the  first  sound,  commencing  pre- 
vioasly  to  the  end  of  the  systole ;  this  sound  is  compared  to 
the  plunging  of  butter  in  a  chum. 

BiaffRoaia. — A  foreign  body  in  the  pericardium. 

As  the  owner  would  not  consent  to  destroy  the  animal,  M. 
Boizy  saw  it  again  on  the  eighteenth  day,  when  he  found  the 
substernal  cedema  greatly  increased,  but  that  in  the  inter- 
maxillary space  diminished.  Breathing  more  laboured; 
sounds  of  the  heart  very  faint,  the  rushing  sound  only  show- 
ing itself  at  intervals  three  or  four  times  during  the  day,  at 
which  times  the  beats  of  the  heart  could  be  heard  at  some 
distance  from  the  animal  A  rattling  sound,  however,  was 
heard  on  a  level  with  the  base  of  the  heart,  and  during 
inspiration,  apparently  from  a  considerable  effusion  into  the 
pleural  cavity. 

Next  day  the  animal  was  down,  but  rose  easily;  she  was 
constantly  changing  her  posture.  Breathing  was  becoming 
more  and  more  difficult,  the  head  greatly  extended  to  favour 
it;  the  (edema  was  much  diminished,  a  great  deal  of  serosity 
having  Sowed  from  scarifications  made  the  day  previous :  the 
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atiimal  had  coughed  for  the  first  time,  eructations  still  con- 
tinued. 

Cadaveric  leaiojia. — Considerable  infiltration  of  the  thorax, 
abdomen,  and  dewlap ;  blood  very  black,  but  did  not  stain 
the  fingers  much;  the  lungs  were  in  parts  congested;  mostof 
the  interlobular  cellular  tissue  infiltrated,  in  some  parts 
nurbled. 

Superior  part  of  the  costal  pleura  sound;  inferiorly  on  a 
level  with  the  base  of  the  heart,  thickened  by  false  membnuieB 
of  slight  consistence  and  yellow  colonr,  the  diaphragmatic 
pleura  still  more  bo;  here  they  connected  it  closely  with  the 
pericarditun,  for  about  seven  or  eight  centimetres.  About 
eight  or  ten  quarts  of  very  thick,  yellowish,  foetid  fluid  was 
efiiised  into  the  pleural  cavity. 

The  pericardium  was  more  than  tripled  in  size,  and  dis- 
tended by  at  least  three  quarts  of  very  thick  purulent  fluid 
of  a  grayish-yellow  colour,  insupportable  gangrenooa  odour, 
and  containing  shreds  of  false  membrane. 

In  the  pericardium  was  a  sewing-needle,  blackened  by  rast; 
the  sac  had  acquired  walls  of  mote  than  a  centimetre  in 
thickness ;  these  were  h&rd  to  cut,  and  showed  three  distinct 
layers;  the  median  one,  corresponding  to  the  fibrous  pericar- 
dium, was  the  thickest  and  most  dense,  of  a  yellowish-white 
colour;  the  other  two  corresponded  to  the  two  serous  mem- 
branes which  normally  cover  the  above ;  they  were  three  or 
four  millimetres  thick,  having  a  rough  ifre^lar  surface  and 
a  remarkable  earthen-yellow  colour;  some  shreds  of  false 
membrane  were  attached  to  them. 

The  heart  was  a  little  hypertrophied,  and  being  completely 
covered  by  Mse  membrane,  was  in  physical  aspect  exactly  like 
the  pericardium;  its  section  showed  three  layers,  the  outer, 
the  thinnest,  as  of  false  membrane;  the  median,  like  the  analo- 
gous one  in  the  pericardium,  bearing  an  aspect  of  rancid  lard. 
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and  fading  insensibly  into  the  muscular  tissue,  wMch  was  pale 
and  discoloured,  and  banning  to  undergo  a  fibrous  degenera- 
tion. 

In  the  base  of  the  right  ventricle,  at  a  level  corresponding 
to  the  opening  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  was  a  very  irregular 
ulcer,  penetrating  the  whole  thickneas  of  the  ventricular 
wall,  and  large  enough  to  admit  the  end  of  the  little  finger. 
Another  existed  on  the  surface  of  the  median  septum,  pene- 
trating aa  far  as  the  endocardium  of  the  left  ventricle,  bat 
leaving  it  intact 

The  bronchial  lymphatic glandswere  hypertrophied,8oftened, 
and  black.  The  adipose  tissue  at  the  base  of  the  heart  was 
considerably  infiltrated,  and  contained  a  lai^  number  of 
little  cysts  of  the  form  and  size  of  an  ordinary  bean,  and  filled 
with  coagulated  blood;  these  had  doubtless  escaped  from  the 
right  ventricle  through  the  ulceration,  and  become  inclosed 
in  laminfe  of  areolar  tissu&  A  fibrous  cord,  pierced  by  a 
canal,  extended  &om  the  pericardium  into  the  reticulum,  the 
canal  was  filled  with  pus,  and  established  a  connection  be- 
tween the  cavities  of  the  pericardium  and  the  reticulum. 
Abdominal  dropsy  had  commenced. 

The  other  five  cases  did  not  difier  materially;  the  second 
was  peculiar  in  having  no  eructations,  the  needle  was  bent 
abuost  at  a  right  angle,  and  on  separating  the  diaphragm 
from  the  reticulum,  five  canals  were  observed ;  their  coimec- 
tion  with  the  reticulum  was  obstructed,  so  that  a  probe  could 
not  be  passed  into  it;  three  of  them,  each  the  length  of  the 
needle  from  its  bend,  led  into  a  cul-de-aac,  the  size  of  a  little 
bean,  and  filled  with  grayish  thick  pus.  One  led  into  the 
pericardium,  the  other  led  into  a  sac,  Uie  size  of  a  pint 
measure,  filled  with  grayish  purulent  blood  of  a  fcetid  odour, 
analogous  to  that  in  the  pericardium.  This  case  was  at  first 
taken  for  pneumonia,  and  treated  as  such,  with  the  effect  of 
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relieviiig  the  pulmonary  symptoms,  but  then  the  signs  of 
heart  disease  became  evident,  and  the  patient  gradoally  sank. 

In  the  fourth  case,  there  were  also  two  canals,  one  in  the 
muscular  part  of  the  diaphragm,  and  the  other  in  its  ten- 
dinous portion,  the  latter  opening  into  the  stomach  and  peri- 
cardium: the  agent  being  a  lat^  copper  pin,  had  given  to 
both  a  green  hue. 

That  such  lesions  have  only  been  observed  in  nimioauts, 
M.  Boizy  ascribes  to  the  manner  in  which  they  first  swallow 
their  food  iu  hn^e  pellets,  and  almost  unma^ticated,  as  well 
aa  to  their  being  generally  attended  to  by  females  from  whose 
dresses  such  agents  get  mixed  with  their  food.  This  is  also 
partly  dependent  on  their  proper  constitutions,  the  malady 
always  assuming  a  chronic  form,  three  or  four  monUis  pro- 
bably passing  after  the  swallowing  of  the  agent  ere  any 
symptoms  are  seen.  No  signs  of  its  presence  being  exhibited 
so  long  as  it  remains  in  the  digestive  cavity,  nor  even  in  its 
course  to  the  heart,  until  its  presence  materially  interferes 
with  the  functions  of  that  oi^an;  whereas,  were  such  an 
agent  to  penetrate  the  chest  in  the  horse,  an  acute  pleuro- 
pneumonia would  in  all  probability  result,  which  would  in  a 
few  days  destroy  the  animal 

In  remarking  on  the  peculiarity  of  the  foreign  i^nt  always 
directing  its  course  toward  the  central  oi^an  of  circulatLon, 
as  it  did  £ve  times  in  the  second,  and  twice  in  the  fourth 
case,  M.  Boizy  is  inclined  to  attribute  it  to  the  action  of  the 
diaphragm  and  the  motion  of  the  heart,  together  with  the 
relation  between  the  reticulum  and  these  organs. 

Our  author  next  endeavours  to  throw  some  light  on  the 
very  important  subject  of  the  diagnostic  symptoms  which 
distinguish  simple  pericarditis  from  that  caused  by  the 
presence  of  a  foreign  body.  The  small  pulse,  full  jugulars, 
venous  pulsation,  and  oedema  of  the  dewlap,  are  symptoms 
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eonimon  to  both  forms;  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  sab< 
snltus  and  palpitation.  The  only  certain  differential  symp- 
toms are  the  peculiar  character  of  the  sounds  and  the  eructa- 
tions. In  simple  pericarditis  the  gurgling  sound  is  heard 
■with  extreme  difficulty ;  in  that  caused  by  a  strange  body,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  is  easily  heard,  rather  deserving  the  name 
of  rushing  than  gurgling,  the  noise  being  likened  to  the 
plunging  of  butter  in  a  chum.  This  is  supposed  to  arise 
from  the  greater  consistence  of  the  liquid,  and  its  admixture 
with  gas.  When  the  noise  is  feeble,  causing  the  animal  to 
walk  a  few  steps  will  make  it  very  distinct. 

It  is  suggested  that  the  eructations  are  from  the  &ee  com- 
nonication  between  the  pericardium  and  the  stomach,  allow- 
ing the  gas  formed  in  the  former  to  pass  into  the  latter  and 
thence  into  the  mouth.  This  would  seem  to  be  supported 
by  the  circumstance,  that  in  the  second  case  mentioned  there 
waa  no  such  communication,  and  eructations  also  were 
wanting.  Also  in  simple  pericarditis  there  are  no  marked 
eructations.  This,  with  the  comparative  rarity  of  the  last- 
named  malady,  makes  error  also  much  less  common. 

By  attention  to  the  above-mentioned  di^nostic  symptoms, 
M.  Boizy  states,  that  the  presence  of  a  foreign  body  may  be 
diagnosed  with  great  certainty. 

DI6EASE8  OF  THE  ABTEBIES, — EMBOLISM. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  diseases  to  which  man  and 
the  lower  animals  are  subject  is  'Embolism,'  or  plugging  of 
arteries.  I  have  seen  several  cases  of  this  description  in  the 
horse,  and  several  observers,  but  especially  Hertwig,  Dela- 
fond,  Bonley,  and  Barlow,  have  recorded  instances.  The 
disease,  consisting  in  distention  of  arteries  by  solid  coagulated 
lymph,  first  received  the  name  of  arteritis.  It  has  been 
better  studied,  especially  by  human  physicians,  and  termed 
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'Embolism.'  Id  b  number  of  the  Medical  Times  and  GatetU 
for  January  the  4th,  of  the  current  year,  we  find  as  follows: — 

"  The  term  '  Embolism '  has  till  lately  been  taken  to  mean 
the  impulsion  of  substances  detached  from  the  walls  or  valves 
of  the  heart  into  various  parts  of  the  arterial  system,  most  of 
the  cases  noticed  having  to  do  with  the  cerebral  arteries. 
But  now  a  new  class  of  observers,  with  Professor  Virchow  at 
their  head,  trace  the  offending  body  not  only  from  the  right 
or  left  side  of  the  heart  to  its  destination,  but  from  its  far-off 
nidus  among  diseased  tissues  whence  it  travels  along  the  veins 
to  the  heart.  And  it  is  proposed  thus  to  account  as  well  for 
the  deposition  of  morbid  substances  in  distant  and  various 
parts  of  the  body,  as  for  a  number  of  results  now  attributed 
to  other  causes,  but  which  are  really  the  effects  of  obstruc- 
tion of  the  arteries.  We  have  befoi-e  us  a  work,  extending  to 
seven  hundred  octavo  pages,  in  which  the  numerous  bearings 
of  the  subject  are  discussed  with  German  copiousness  and 
precision.  Its  author,  Dr  B,  Cohn,  of  the  University  of 
Breslau,  signalises  his  admiration  of  the  renowned  Beriin 
Pathology  Professor,  by  dividing  time  into  the  epoch  before 
Virchow — that  of  Virchow  himself,  and  that  of  the  foUowera 
of  Virchow;  and  gives  the  result  of  six  years'  careful  and 
extensive  observations  on  embolism,  as  his  own  contribution 
to  the  literature  of  the  last-named  epoch.  Our  space  forbids 
us  to  give  at  present  more  than  a  slight  sketch  of  the  points 
put  forward  and  supported  by  a  formidable  array  of  facta  in 
this  important  work. 

"  The  proof  of  the  existence  of  the  agency  in  question  is 
grounded,  first,  on  the  presence  of  the  conditions  necessary 
for  it  in  all  parts  of  the  circulation,  such  as  the  coagulabili^' 
of  the  blood  in  all  kinds  of  vessels.  Nest,  on  the  facility 
with  which  solid  products  in  the  vessels,  when  once  formed, 
can  become  detached.     An   endless  variety  of  experiments 
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on  aDimak  have  confirmed  its  possibility;  and  the  frequency 
with  which  identity  of  structute  haa  been  detected  between 
the  embolus  and  otlier  substances  yet  undetached  at  distant 
parts  of  the  stream,  together  with  the  fact  that  in  some  cases 
it  has  been  possible  to  trace  the  intruder  to  the  spot  which  it 
has  just  left,  by  comparison  of  surfaces, — as  you  detect  a 
bui|;lar  by  the  oaila  in  bis  boots, — has  given  additional 
weight  to  the  evidence;  while  the  absence  of  any  appearance 
of  pre-existing  disease  around  the  occluded  vessel,  and  the 
suddenness  with  which  the  effect  is  produced,  are  circnm- 
stances  which  attend  no  other  kind  of  arterial  obstruction. 
But  the  solid  substance  in  the  blood  may  be  of  any  size,  from 
one  sufficient  to  obstruct  the  pulmonary  artery  to  that  which 
would  pass  even  a  small  capillary;  therefore,  among  emboli 
we  may  reckon  not  only  fibrinous  clots  from  the  heart, — 
polypi,  as  they  were  once  called, — but  fragments  of  decaying 
or  suppurating  tissue,  and  the  elements  of  tubercle  and  can- 
cer. Indeed,  our  author  asserts  embolism  to  be  the  one 
cause  of  secondary  deposits  in  these  diseases." 

The  late  Mr  Barlow  addressed  the  following  letter  to  Dr 
Gairdner,  shortly  before  his  death: — 

"  1,  PiLMo  Srarer,  Dec  12, 1856. 

"  My  deab  Sib, — I  have  recently  met  with  a  few  instances 
in  which  arteries  of  considerable  size  have  been  almost 
entirely  plugged  ap  with  fibrinous  clots,  firmly  adherent  to 
their  walls.  In  these  cases  during  life,  there  was  sometimes 
visible  but  unexplained  atrophy  of  certain  muscles,  in  regions 
specially  supplied  by  such  vessels;  and  sometimes  when  a 
main  trunk,  such  as  the  aorta  posterior  became  thus  plugged, 
there  was  palsy  of  the  hind  parts  {of  course  I  speak  of  the 
^horse)  At  first  I  &ncied  these  things  to  possess  no  material 
interest,  and  did  not  preserve  the  vessels.  However,  this 
day  week,  a  pony,  greatly  disabled  behind,  but  not  com- 
pletely paralytic,  was  brought  for  dissection.     I  found  a 
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Urge  plug  of  adherent  fibrin  in  the  aorta  pORt,  jost  where 
this  vessel  divides  into  two  iliacs  on  each  sida  (In  the  horse, 
yon  will  remember,  there  is  no  '  common  iliac,'  but  the  aorta 
post  divides  into  the  internal  and  external  iliacs.)  This 
plug  was  firmly  adherent  to  the  roof  of  the  artery;  that  is, 
to  that  part  lying  in  contact  with  the  vertebne.  It  was  not 
sufficiently  lai^e  to  obstruct  the  stream  of  blood  completely, 
but  it  must  have  caused  a  material  lessening  of  the  stream. 
The  internal  iliacs,  however,  were  completdy  plumed  up, 
and  the  outside  of  the  fibrinous  clot  waa  adherent  to  tiieir 
walls — in  many  places  all  the  way  round.  In  one  place, 
especially,  a  calcining  process  is  taking  place  in  the  coagn- 
lum.  If  such  things  are  not  already  too  familiar  to  you,  I 
wish  you  would  look  in  at  Clyde  Street  any  day  before  two 
P.M.,  for  the  condition  is  to  me  somewhat  new. — ^Yours  ever 
truly,  John  Baelow." 

It  is  not  easy  to  trace  the  origin  of  this  disease  in  the 
horse.  It  is  chiefly  seen  in  young  animals  in  good  condition, 
and  would  appear  to  be  characterised  by  periodic  relapses. 
It  is  the  arteries  of  hind  limbs  that  are  most  constantly 
plugged,  and  as  a  typical  case  of  this  kind,  I  may  relate  the 
following : — 

On  the  26th  of  July,  1858, 1  waa  reqnested,  to  see  a  valuable 
coach  horse,  four  years  old,  which  a  fortnight  before  had  sud- 
denly shown  signs  of  severe  lameness  in  the  near  hind  1^ 
whilst  being  exercised  on  the  sands  at  Portobello.  The  horse 
was  rested  after  this,  and  the  lameness,  though  not  so  severe 
as  at  first,  did  not  subside,  and  I  was  accordingly  consulted 
respecting  its  caus&  I  observed  that  the  horse  was  affected 
with  spavin,  though  the  bony  enlargement  was  slight.  The 
horse  was  stiff,  and  I  afterwards  learned  that  awkward  action 
of  the  near  hind  leg  had  been  observed  six  months  before  by 
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an  experienced  horsemEm.  The  horse  had  also  been  noticed 
to  wear  his  shoes  more  like  a  stiff  old  hotse  than  like  a  four- 
year-old  An  operation  was  undertaken  on  the  27tb,  when 
the  powerful  young  animal  proved  very  refractory,  and 
struggled  with  nnusual  violence  whenever  the  issue  needle 
was  passed  into  the  small  cut  made  for  its  admission.  Chlo- 
roform was  therefore  used,  and  the  operation  having  been 
promptly  performed,  the  horse  was  allowed  to  rise  and  to  be 
conveyed  to  the  stable.  Next  day  he  was  removed  toPorto- 
bello,  and  on  the  29th  I  saw  him,  and  found  the  issue  in  its 
proper  place,  and  the  horse  doing  well  on  the  whole,  though 
he  had  somewhat  lost  his  appetite.  On  Saturday  the  2l8t, 
Mr  H and  family  left  town  for  Selkirkshire,  and  I  ad- 
vised the  young  horse  to  be  taken  too.  The  coachman 
informed  me  that  he  was  doing  well,  and  going  for  better, 
and  accordingly  he  was,  with  my  consent,  idlowed  to  be  put 
in  harness  for  a  distance  of  abont  four  miles  after  being 
taken  off  the  train.  He  did  the  journey  well,  but,  on  being 
placed  in  the  stable,  was  noticed  to  trembla 

On  Sunday,  the  1st  of  August,  Mr  H came  up  to 

town,  and  informed  me  that  his  young  horse  had  been  sud- 
denly taken  seriously  ill,  that  he  seemed  helpless  on  one  side, 
the  muscles' of  his  neck  were  rigid,  and  though  it  was  at  first 
sight  believed  to  be   paralysis,  a  medical  gentleman,  with 

Mr  H in  the  train,  told  him  it  was  more  probably 

tetanus.  Next  morning,  the  2nd  of  August,  I  proceeded 
to  Selkirkshire,  where  I  found  the  horse  in  a  natural  state, 
without  symptoms  of  paralysis  or  tetanus,  though  somewhat 
dull,  and  very  slighly  feverish.  The  issue  had  suppurated 
freely,  and  continued  to  discharge;  the  hoek  was  quite  cool, 
and  the  animal  moved  well,  both  about  his  loose  box,  and 
when  taken  out  of  the  stable.  I  observed  that  there  was 
some  derangement  of  the  secretion  of  urine,  and  I  prescribed 
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a  few  doses  of  nitre,  and  left  in  hopes  that  the  horse  w on)d 
do  welL 

A  few  days  afterwards  I  received  a  letter,  stating  that 
the  horse  had  remained  dull,  that  his  throat  was  sore,  and  a 
swelling  had  formed  between  the  jaws,  and  somewhat  about 
the  lips.  I  coupled  these  symptoms  with  what  I  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  fever  shiver  of  Sunday  the  2nd  of 
August,  and  concluded  the  young  horse  had  an  attack  of 
strangles— a  disease  which  was  then  prevailing.  I  recom- 
mended poultices  to  the  swelling  beneath  the  jaw,  careful 
nursing,  and  that  a  veterinary  suigeon  should  be  called  in,  in 
order  that  be  might  watch  the  case,  and  open  the  abscess 
when  it  was  ready.  The  poultices  were  not  applied,  but  the 
neck  was  fomented  with  warm  water.  The  abscess  broke 
rather  unexpectedly,  so  that  a  veterinary  surgeon  was  not 
called  in.  The  fomentations  were  coQtinued,  the  abscess  dis- 
charged abundantly,  but  the  horse  grew  weaker  and  weaker. 
I  advised  gentle  exercise  and  nutritive  food,  but  the  animal 
was  too  weak  to  be  moved  much  about;  and  towards  the 
20th  of  August  and  following  days,  he  was  led  out  a  little 
evei?  morning,  until  Thursday  the  S-lth,  when  be  appeared 
rather  better  on  first  moving  from  the  stable;  whilst  walk- 
ing to  and  fro,  however,  he  suddenly  shook  violently,  gave 
evidence  of  great  pain,  was  replaced  into  his  loose  box  with 
ditBculty,  where  he  suddenly  fell,  paralysed  on  his  hind  ex- 
tremitiea  He  knocked  himself  about,  and  broke  out  into 
a  sweat,  which  was  limited  to  the  head,  neck,  fore  limbs,  and 
trunk;  the  hind  legs  were  deathly  cold  and  rigid.  This  I 
learned  on  the  evem'ng  of  the  same  day,  having  been  sum- 
moned  to  Selkirkshire  by  telegram.  At  nine  p.ul,  I  found 
him  lying  on  the  near  side,  with  bloodshot  eye  and  dilateil 
nostril,  pnlse  wiry  and  at  60,  heart's  action  tumultuous, 
breathing  accelerated,  the  surface  of  the  body  somewhat  warm. 
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but  the  extremities  of  a  death-like  coldness,  especially  &e 
Mad  onea  Eveiy  now  and  then  the  horse  would  lift  his 
head,  and  torn  towards  his  flank,  as  if  indicating  that  there 
was  the  seat  of  pain.  I  carefully  examined  the  abdomen, 
and  found  that  the  horse  flinched  and  struggled  when  I 
pressed  on  the  parietes  of  the  belly,  just  below  the  false  ribs 
on  the  right  side.  This  led  me  to  believe  that  the  pain  was 
at  all  events  in  part  seated  in  the  livet,  the  margin  of  whose 
right  lobe  I  could  of  course  press  upon  directly.  A  warm 
water  enema  proved  that  there  was  no  obstruction  to  the 
bowels,  as  the  water  was  retained ;  but  when  attempts  were 
made  to  evacuate  the  rectum,  I  observed  that  the  straining 
was  attended  with  intense  agony.  There  was  an  opening  in 
the  sabmaxillaiy  space — that  of  the  abscess  which  bad  never 
been  closed. 

I  took  into  consideration  &e  occurrence  of  strangles 
attended  with  fever  of  inordinate  severity;  the  low,  weak 
state  the  horse  bad  remained  in ;  tlie  chances  that,  with  the 
absence  of  poultices  and  free  incisions,  the  abscess  in  the 
sabmaxiUat?  space  bad  not  been  evacuated  so  thoroughly 
aa  it  might  have  been,  and  I  considered  that  all  the  symp- 
toms were  in  favour  of  blood  disease,  &om  the  introduction 
of  pas  in  the  vessels,  and  that  probably  abscesses  would  be 
found  in  the  abdominal  organs.  I  thought  I  might  after- 
wards find  inflammation  of  some  of  the  veins  of  the  body,  but 
did  not  suspect  arteritis.  My  opinion  was  decided  as  to  the 
issue  of  the  case,  and  recommended  the  animal  to  be  destroyed ; 
but  aa  he  could  not  be  opened  until  next  morning,  and  a 
change  in  the  next  few  hours  might  be  seen,  though  medi- 
cal interference  was  abstained  from,  I  su^ested  that  the 
horse  should  be  watched,  and  next  morning  I  would  con- 
nidcr  how  best  to  act. 

Next  morning  the  animal  was  found  much  in  the  same 

c;""gi^ 
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8t«te,  the  pulae,  however,  having  risen  to  70.  He  was  destroy- 
ed hy  division  of  the  spinal  cord  between  the  occiput  and  the 
atlas.  About  two  hours  after  pithing  him,  time  having  been 
aUowed  to  procure  assistance  and  convey  the  carcase  to  an 
st^acent  field,  where  it  was  to  be  buried,  I  performed  a  post- 
mortem examination.  The  four  limbs  were  first  cut  off,  and 
they  appeared  healthy,  dark  blood  flowing  freely  from  them 
when  they  were  removed ;  the  mnscles  had  a  healthy  appear- 
ance.  I  opened  the  chest,  and  the  surface  of  the  right  lung 
indicated,  from  its  ecchymosed  appearance,  that  I  had  con- 
jectured rightly  as  to  the  condition  of  the  blood.  The  lungs 
and  heart  were  removed  from  the  chest,  and  no  abnormal 
condition  was  found  beyond  ecchymoses  on  the  pleura,  on 
the  pericardium,  and  on  the  endocardium  in  the  left  ventricle, 
especially  over  the  papillary  muscles.  The  abdomen  was  next 
opened,  and  the  intestines  removed.  The  anterior  mesenteric 
artery  was  found  thickened  on  dividing  it,  and  on  more  care- 
ful examination,  I  found  plastic  exudation  between  ite  coats, 
and  a  blood  clot  within  it  and  some  of  its  branches.  The 
stomach  and  intestines  appeared  healthy  in  every  respect 
The  spleen,  likewise,  and  the  kidneys  were  well  developed, 
but  there  were  signs  of  congestion,  and,  on  opening  the  pel- 
ves, ecchymoses  were  found  within  them. 

The  liver  was  considerably  modified,  being  highly  charged 
with  blood,  though  the  right  lobe  was  discoloured  and  yel- 
lowisL  It  was  exceedingly  friable,  and  there  was  evi- 
dently a  modification  in  its  structure,  which  to  the  naked 
eye  appeared  to  amount  to  nothing  more  than  defective 


I  observed,  on  opening  the  aorta,  that  a  quanti^  of 
serum  flowed  out,  the  psoas  muscles  were  somewhat  dis- 
coloured, but  believing  the  veins  of  the  limbs  must  have  borne 
indication  of  disease,  I  proceeded  to  examine,  and  found. 
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in  the  first  place,  that  the  right  external  iliac  artery  was 
firmly  plugged  with  a  firm  clot  Tkis  clot  closed  the  poste- 
rior end  of  the  aorta,  and  continned  into  the  left  iliac  artery. 
We  dissected  fiirther,  and  found  the  femoral,  the  anteria 
profiinda,  and  other  arteries  of  each  thigh  perfectly  plugged 
and  of  a  deep  red  colour,  here  and  there  assuming  a  purple 
hue.  The  plugging  continued  down  as  to  ss  the  popliteal 
arteries,  which  were  pervious.  The  muscles  of  either  thigh 
had  not  lost  in  bulk,  but  simply  In  colour;  they  were  pale, 
though  firm,  and  bore  evidence  that  they  had  been  well 
nourished  up  till  recently,  but  had  been  very  effectually 
deprived  of  blood  a  short  time  before  the  animal's  death. 
The  blood  Uiroughout  the  anterior  part  of  the  body,  and  in 
the  cavities  of  the  trunlc,  was  of  course  found  perfecUy  fluid, 
even  in  the  heart 

We  proceeded,  in  the  next  place,  to  examine  the  arteries  of 
the  pelvis,  and  foimd  the  internal  iliacs  and  their  branches 
distended  with  solid  clots. 

These  arteries  we  preserved.  Unfortunately,  however,  on 
reaching  Edinburgh  in  the  evening,  we  found  that  the  mesen- 
teric artery  had  been  left  behind.  Thanks  to  Mr  Clark 
Stanton,  we  preserve  a  beautjiol  water-colour  drawing  of  the 
plugged  vessels. 

The  post-mortem  examination  was  concluded  by  the  exa- 
minaticn  of  the  abscess  in  the  submaziljiiry  space,  which  we 
found  to  contan  a  little  pus,  which  had  not  much  chance  of 
escaping  through  the  small  round  orifice  which  remained. 
The  cranium  and  spinal  ciuial  were  opened,  and  their  contents 
found  healthy.  The  hocks  were  then  examined;  the  right 
one  being  perfectly  healthy,  but  the  left  one,  fh>m  which  the 
issue  had  been  removed  about  ten  days,  had  most  thoroughly 
healed,  found  to  be  afifected  with  spavin. 

The  severe  pain  attendant  on  the  first  symptoms  of  emboli 
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in  Uie  arteries  of  the  extremities,  the  disappearance  of  lune- 
nesa  soon  after,  the  relapses  at  interrala  which  diminish  as 
the  disease  advancas,  the  certain  fatal  termination,  render  the 
subject  of  arterial  obstruction  one  of  great  interest  to  vete- 
rinarians. We  cannot  say  that  sach  cases  are  very  rare,  and 
whenever  they  do  occur,  their  diagnosis  is  most  important 
I  should  direct  attention  to  the  manifestation  of  pun  in  a 
limb,  associated  with  tlie  most  marked  general  disturbance, 
the  temporaiy  paralysis  of  the  limb  affected,  or  of  some  of  its 
muscles,  the  local  tremors,  the  invasion  of  the  opposite  limb, 
as  if  by  metastads,  with  the  subsidence  of  symptoms  in 
the  limb  first  attacked,  the  peculiar  throbbing  of  the  pos- 
terior aorta  felt  through  the  rectum,  the  absence  of  palsation, 
a  dimimshed  pulse  in  the  arteries  of  the  limb  implicated, 
and  lastly,  the  incurable  paralysis,  partial  or  complete,  of 
one  or  two  limbs,  soon  followed  by  death.  I  have  been 
struck  by  the  atudous  expression  of  the  &ce,  looking  round 
to  the  flank,  and  profuse  sweats  due  to  the  pun  experienced. 
I  am  inclined  to  think  that  a  partial  attack  of  embolism 
may,  in  rare  instaucee,  be  attended  with  recovery.  The  cure 
can  only  be  spontaneous.  No  method  of  treatment,  except 
careful  nursmg,  can  be  suggested.  When  diagnosed  with 
certain^,  progression  must  always  be  avoided. 

Errors  of  diagnosis  will  frei^uently  occur,  I  have  known 
such  cases  to  be  considered  as  affections  of  the  hip  joint, 
fractures  of  the  innominate  bone  on  one  side,  and  spavin. 
It  is  evident  that  two  conditions  may  be  concomitant  as  in- 
dicated by  the  spavin  and  embolism  witnessed  in  the  case 
recorded  in  the  foregoing  pages.  The  absence  of  violence  to 
account  for  sprains  or  fracture,  the  sndden  manifestation  of 
the  acute  general  symptoms,  offer  a  contrast  to  the  develop- 
ment of  most  forms  of  disease  attended  with  lamenesa 
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Aneurish. 
We  mean  by  this  a  tnmonr  formed  by  coagnlated  arterial 
blood  within  a  dilated  art«iy,  or  between  the  several  coats 
of  such  a  vessel,  or  externally  to  it  There  are  false  and 
bue  anenriams.  In  the  latter  the  arterial  coats  are  wholly 
or  partially  entire,  and  the  former  consist  in  accnmnlation  of 
blood  around  the  vessel  Anenriams  are  also  termed  spon- 
taneons  or  traumatic,  according  to  their  mode  of  origin; 
they  may  be  external  or  internal 

Spontaneous  aneurisms  may  consist  in  dilatations  of  a  con- 
siderable extent,  or  they  may  be  circumscribed;  the  coats 
may  be  intact  and  even  thickened.  In  other  instances  the 
inner  coats  have  become  attenuated,  the  external  coat  is  forced 
outwards.  When  the  aneurism  has  commenced  to  form,  it 
enlaiges  rapidly  and  becomes  circumscribed.  Layers  of 
blood  do^  ondergoing  progressive  discolouration,  accnmulate, 
and  a  narrow  aperture  alone  communicates  in  many  cases 
with  the  current  of  blood.  As  the  aneurism  grows  old,  the 
coats  of  the  artery  become  indurated,  calcified,  and  liable  to 
burst 

On  the  production  of  aneurism,  Virchow  says  that  "  if  the 
eJasticity  of  the  vessel  be  considerably  diminished,  without 
its  becoming  stiff  and  immoveable  (horn  calcareous  incrusta- 
tions) in  the  same  degree,  the  dilatation  which  it  undeigoea 
from  the  pressure  of  the  blood,  is  not  again  compensated;  the 
vessel  remMtis  in  a  dilated  condition,  and  thus  are  gradually 
produced  tiie  well-known  forms  of  ectasia,  such  as  we  are 
familiar  with  in  the  arteries  under  the  name  of  aneurisms, 
and  in  the  veins  under  that  of  varices.  In  these  processes 
we  have  not  so  mnch,  as  has  been  represented  of  Ute,  to  deal 
with  primary  disease  of  the  inner  coat,  as  with  changes  which 
are  situated  in  the  elastic  and  muscular  middle  coat" 

Spontaneous  aneurism  la  chiefly  seen  in  the  horse  and 

„      ,,CcK,gle 
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especially  in  deep-seated  arteries.  The  posterior  aorta,  at 
the  origin  of  the  anterior  mesenteric  artery,  is  very  subject 
to  anenrism  as  animals  grow  old  Some  remarkable  cases 
are  reported  in  journals.  I  may  quote  a  few  instances 
referred  to  by  Mr  Percivall  in  his  Hippo-PatKology : — 


"  AlUiough  aueuriam  ia  b;  no  meaos  ou  unoommon  diMAse  is  oar 
aira  bodies,  in  horses  it  ia  compantiTely  rare;  so  rare,  thu  it  scarce); 
has  become  an  object  of  veterinarj  practice.  Nevertheless,  aa  ezti»- 
ordinal;  occurrences,  wcoimts  of  cases  must  be  at  all  tjmes  iDteieetiag 
tc  the  Teterijukrian,  and  as  such  I  give  those  that  have  come  trnder  my 
own  obeerTadoD,  tof^ther  with  some  othen,  of  which  there  ue  MrenI 
to  be  found  Bc&ttered  through  tbe  pages  of  Tht  FefmnorMn. 

"  The  first  I  shall  notice  is  a  dried  prepatation  belongii^  to  aj 
father's  museum,  at  Woolirich,  a  Ter;  fine  specimen  of  aneorism  of  tlu 
thoracic  aorta.  In  shape,  and  indeed  in  magnitude,  it  may  well  be 
compared  to  a  gourd  of  ordinary  growth.  Through  the  bottom  of  Uie 
aneoriamal  sao  are  two  large  circular  apertures,  where,  evidently,  it  bad 
biuBt  into  the  cavity  of  the  chest.  In  sereral  places  the  sao  ia  moch 
attenuated,  and  appears— as  far  as  one  can  judge  in  ita  dried  stata— u 
hare  been  in  an  ulcerated  condition  at  the  time  of  death.  WheUier 
the  sac  is  formed  of  the  dilated  or  augumented  coats  of  the  resael,  or 
is  composed  of  adventitious  coatings,  it  seems  impossible,  correctlj,  to 
determine:  ils  appearance  most  favours  the  latt«r  supposition.  No 
other  history  attaches  to  the  preparation  than  that  '  it  was  brought 
from  the  slaughter-house.' 

"  Mr  Field  has,  in  his  museum  in  London,  a  preparation  of  the  same 
kind  as  the  one  described  above,  and  in  most  respects  very  similar 
to  it. 

"MrBowles,  V.S,  Blanavon,  in  1841,  sent  Mr  Morton,  of  the  Eoyal 
Veterinary  College,  a  specimen  of  ossified  aneniism  of  the  posterior 
aorta,  a  little  anterior  to  the  first  lumbar  vertebra,  taken  from  a  mam 
that  died  of  ruptured  spleen. 

"Herr  Bohling  (or  Bohling),  from  four  casaa  he  relates  of  aneurism, 
comes  to  the  following  conclusions: — Aneurism  of  the  large  arteries,  in 
any  of  the  cavities,  particularly  the  aorta  or  mesenteric,  may  be  asoeN 
buned  by  cerfaun  signs,  through  which  a  sure  diagnosis  ma;  b«  estab- 
lished.   The  surest  of  these  signs  ia  the  pititation  of  th€  parit.    Besides 
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this  puIiatioD,  there  is  oootlier  symptom  equally  of  importAnoe,  whicii 
is  tbe  ilow  jndu;  or,  aa  sometimes  happens,  an  intermittent  pulse. 
All  we  con  add  to  this  is,  tbat,  in  our  opinion,  it  little  augmente  tmr 
knowledge  of  the  mTSterious  existence  of  aneurism  of  the  aorta  oi 
meaeoteric  uteries. 
"  The  following  casee  occur  in  the  foreign  journal: — 
"  Id  the  Journal  Pratique  for  3ept«mber,  1826,  are  two  reporU  of 
aneurism  by  M.  Chenard.  A  mare  was  led  to  bim  having  fistula.  She 
oould  hardly,  he  obseired  at  the  time,  drag  her  hind  legs  after  her. 
She  had  no  sooner  gat  into  the  stable  than  she  fell  on  her  haunches, 
and  never  rose  again.'  She  was  bled  and  purged,  but  died  on  the  sixth 
day.  tntemsJ  tunic  of  the  aorta  highly  inflamed;  and  immediately 
behind  the  emolgenb  artery  wua  a  true  aneurism,  as  large  as  a  hen's 
egg.  Just  belonr  waa  an  aperture  in  the  vessel  vrhich  protruded  in  the 
form  of  a  pedicle,  and  communicated  with  another  tumour,  of  the  size 
of  a  child's  head,  full  of  fibrous  matter,  laminated.  A  similar  dot  filled 
tbe  artery  posterior  to  dilatation.  The  membtanea  occupying  the 
spinal  marrow  in  the  lumbar  region  were  also  highly  injected,  and  the 
marrow  itself  was  softened  and  surrounded  by  a  serous  fluid, 

"  Another  mare,  uauslly  full  of  animation  and  energy,  suddenly,  and 
without  assignable  cause,  became  spiritless  and  incapable  of  work. 
This  continned  for  some  months,  when  attention  was  directed  to  her 
loins.  She  tnmed  with  difficulty;  shrank  from  pressure  on  the  loins; 
was  costive;  and  voided  her  dung  and  nrinc  with  straining  and  pain. 
She  was  treated  for  nephritis,  and  got  better;  but  after  a  very  little 
work  every  symptom  relapsed.  Two  months  afterwards  her  hind  legs 
commenced  swelling,  and  this  went  on  to  produce  ulcerations,  all 
which  snbsided  again.  One  day  she  was  seized  with  cramp  in  the  near 
hind  leg  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  In  two  montha  sgain  she  got  so  well 
as  to  be  considered  fit  for  work.  She  performed  one  Journey;  but  had 
hardly  commenced  a  second,  when  she  on  a  sudden  lost  the  nse  of  her 
limbe,  then  fell  upon  her  off  side,  uttering  dreadful  cries.  She  con- 
tinued for  two  days  paralytic  in  her  hind  parts,  then  died.  The  pos- 
terior aorta,  at  the  root  of  tbe  emulgent  artery,  waa  dilated  to  double 
its  ordinary  caliber,  and  a  tumour,  osseous  altore  and  cartilaginous 
below,  communicated  with  the  aorta  by  on  aperture  the  size  of  a  nut, 
having  attenuated  edges.  The  aneurism  ended  abruptly  near  the 
origin  of  the  crural  artieiy.  The  internal  coat  was  ulcerated  where  the 
oasific  process  had  taken  place,  and  a  clot  complately  blocked  the  dila. 
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taHaa,  and  the  pcnteiioi  divisions  of  the  aartt,  u  well,  and  extended 
area  to  the  origin  of  the  renal  arteiie*.  The  membtaoee  of  the  e^nai 
maiiow  were  also  highly  inflamed  above  the  lumbar  ngion;  and  the 
marrow  itself  was  aofter  than  natural,  and  covered  with  bloody  apota. 
"The  subjoined  case  occurred  in  18S6  at  the  college  at  Alfort^^ 
"  A  mare  was  brought  in  very  lame  from  a  sinui  in  the  foot,  peiforatjng 
the  long  flexor  tendon,  which  wa«  treated  for  three  weeks;  when  one 
day,  while  the  foot  was  being  dressed,  the  mare  suddenly  reeled  abon^ 
threw  up  her  head,  and  fell  down.  Ko  sooner  was  she  down  than  ber 
noetrils  and  cheet,  and  belly  and  flanks,  weie  aU  in  convulsive  ttcSoa  for 
breatb;  her  limbs  became  stretched,  and  her  eyee  roUed  in  their  ortata, 
The  jugular  was  opened  inatauter;  but  drops  of  blood  only  isaned.  In 
this  very  act^  death  closed  the  scene.  The  pericardium  was  found  pso- 
digioualy  distended  with  coagulated  blood,  looking  at  first  like  hyper- 
trophy of  the  heart  This  coagulum  weighed  five  pouuda.  The  tmnk 
of  the  aorta  was  extensively  ruptured  at  its  base,  and  the  lenon  was 
evidently  the  result  of  attenuation  of  its  coots. 


"Thelat«  Mr  King,  V.S.,  Stanmore,  showed  me  a  dried  prepuatitm 
— a  specimen  of  an  aneuiismal  tumour,  communicating,  as  it  seemed 
to  him  (for  there  was  much  confusion  c€  parts),  with  the  external 
iliac  artery;  if  not  with  that,  with  the  glat«sl  The  aneuiismal  sac 
was  composed  principally  of  the  parte  immediately  adjacent  In 
several  places  it  hod  become  ossiflc :  indeed,  so  large  and  evidently 
spreading  were  some  of  the  patches  irf  OBseona  mattAr,  that,  had  the 
animal  survived  any  great  while  longer,  there  is  little  doubt,  ultimat«iy, 
the  whole  sac  would  have  become  converted  into  bone.  The  hiatoiy  of 
Uie  case  was — A  horse,  not  worth  much,  was  casually  brought  into  Mr 
King's  yard,  with  a  tumour  equal  in  volume  to  a  lo^ie  pumpkin,  and 
of  an  irr^ul&riy  ovoid  shape,  upon  the  poatero-fniperior  part  of  the 
quarter.  Finding  it  fluctuated,  Mr  King,  by  way  of  experiment^  pnno- 
tured  the  swelling  with  a  lancet.  A  gush  of  blood  foUowed  the  punc- 
ture. Compresses  of  tow,  cloths,  bandages,  ftc,  were  immediately 
applied.    In  the  end,  however,  the  animal  became  reduced,  and  died. 

"  ANKUKISH  OF  THB  USUAL  ABTERT. 

"  Aueuriam  of  the  left  renal  artery,  as  large  as  the  aorta,  was  fbnod 

by  M.  Chouord  in  a  horae,  who  was  destroyed  on  account  of  a  eaimio- 

natous  affection  of  the  left  kidney.     For  on  account  of  the  case  see 

'  Nephritis,'  Hurtrel  d'Arboval's  Dictionary." 

, Jc 


A  remaricable  inst&nce  ia  to  be  found  in  the  Veterinartf 
Record  for  18*9.  Mr  Parker,  of  Montgomery,  in  describ- 
ing a  case  of  anenrism  of  the  posterior  aorta  of  a  horse, 
says: — 

"The  patient  from  which  the  morbid  specimeii  was  taken  wm  a 
well-bred  ba;  mare,  tvelve  ;ean  old,  the  propertj  of  a  Mr  Erans,  &r- 
mer,  near  thii  place. 

"  I  Srst  aaw  her  on  the  26th  of  last  Angxurt,  the  owner  infomiug  ine 
at  the  time  that  die  had  aborted  in  Marcb,  1&47,  and  had  nerer 
appeared  well  since ;  but  in  July  of  the  same  year  he  thoaj^t  her 
better,  and  rode  her  to  Bnabon  and  back  the  some  day,  distance  72 
milea.    Since  then  she  has  been  gradually  losing  fleah. 

"  On  examination,  ahe  appeared  to  be  in  foal,  waa  TBty  poor,  coat  un- 
healthy, staring,  and  Udebonnd;  the  visible  mucous  membianes  were 
pale,  except  that  a  few  of  the  largest  vessels  weie  injected,  and  of  a 
blight  scarlet  hue ;  eztremiUes  cotd,  appetite  good,  mouth  moist,  hair 
in  mane  and  tail  easily  withdrawn;  no  pain  evinced,  but  countenance 
dull  and  deject«d;  respiration  rather  accelerated,  and  a  slight  cough 
present:  the  reepired  ail-  was  cold,  and  on  placing  my  ear  to  the  chest 
there  was  an  absence  of  the  respiratory  murmur:  the  beats  of  the  heart 
were  loud  and  strong,  but  intermittent!  and  there  was  a  peculiar  noise 
following  each  beat,  similar  to  the  sound  of  the  expired  air  passing  off 
in  hiirried  respiration.  The  pulse  was  70,  full  and  jerking,  and  the 
systole  so  very  marked,  as  seemingly  to  double  the  beats  of  the  heart, 
white  the  midulations  in  the  jugulars  extended  nearly  to  the  head:  the 
alviue  evacuations  and  urine  were  healthj. 

"  My  prognosis  was  unfavourable,  as  I  conceived  it  to  be  inflammation 
of  the  serous  membrane  lining  the  cavitjes  of  the  heart,  with  tuberculi- 
zation of  the  lungs.  I  consequcntlj  gave  the  owner  no  hope  whatever 
of  recovery;  but,  as  she  was  a  favourite  animal,  he  did  not  like  to  have 
her  destroyed,  and  wished  me  to  place  her  under  treatment  I  admin- 
istered sedative  agents,  occasionally  interposing  an  alterative,  and  saw 
her  aboDt  four  times  afterwards.     On  September  I2th  she  aborted 

"The  only  alteration  perceived  from  the  first  was  increased  debi- 
litv,  amounting  almost  to  marasrons,  the  animal  being  little  more 
than  a  walking  skeleton.  Towards  the  last  the  urine  became  die- 
coloured,  and  she  manifested  a  frequent  inclination  to  lie  down,  and  on 
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riai&g,  which  ms  accotDpliahed  iiith  diffioulty,  she  always  g»Te  a  deep 
hoUow  groan. 

"I  reqnestecl,  when  ahe  died,  the;  would  send  me  word,  which  tbef 
did  OQ  Tuesday  last;  and  on  Wedneedaj  morning  I  made  a  post-monem 


"Antopiy. — LungB:  left  lobe  of  a  light  pink  ooknr,  studded  with 
tubercles,  and  towards  its  anterior  lobuli  were  large  ve^clea  of  air;  the 
right  lobe  conttuned  a  few  tubercles,  and  was  bordering  on  coDgeeUon; 
the  pericardium  was  thinner  than  uauid,  more  capacious,  and  contained 
about  two  pinta  of  sertim  tinged  red ;  the  outer  portion  of  the  parietu 
of  the  heart  was  much  inflamed,  especiallj  towards  the  superior  paK  <d 
the  ri^t  ventricle,  which  in  places  contained  portioos  of  pus;  and 
there  was  a  great  quantity  of  Ijmph  effused  into  tiie  cellular  Bubstanoe 
around  the  base  of  the  heart  On  cutting  into  the  left  auricle,  the 
cavity  was  found  dilated,  and  its  lining  membrane  much  iuBtunedi 
there  was  hypertrophy  of  the  walls  of  the  left  ventricle,  with  conuao- 
Uon  of  the  cavity,  but  no  traces  of  inflammation  of  the  lining  mem- 
brane. The  serous  membrane  lining  the  right  auricle  and  ventricle 
was  liighly  inflamed,  and  the  parieles  of  the  ri^t  ventricle  were 
unusually  thin,  as  were  also  its  valves:  both  the  kidneys  and  the  uterus 
were  ctiseased.  The  inteetines,  especially  the  colon,  exhibited  potchee 
of  a  similar  bright  scarlet  colour  assumed  by  the  visible  mucous  mem- 
branes prior  to  death.  The  liver  was  tuberculous;  and,  in  fact,  all  the 
viscera  appeared  affected." 

There  are  records  of  scattered  cases  of  aneurism  in  large 
numbers,  but  the  most  interesting  memoir  bearing  on  this  sub- 
ject appeared  in  the  Vienna  Quarterly  of  Veterinary  Science 
for  1852,  byDrBruckmijIler,  one  of  the  Demonstrators  in  the 
College.  It  refers  to  aneurism  of  the  anterior  mesenteric 
artery.  Hering  was  the  first  to  indicate  the  frequency  of  this 
lesion, and  Gurlt  doubted  Hering's  obserrations,  Bruckmuller 
examined  carefiiUy,  from  the  22nd  May  to  the  30th  Septem- 
ber, 1851,  (!5  horses,  with  a  view  to  determine  the  frequency 
of  this  aneurism,  and  found  only  6  animals  perfectly  free  from 
it;  59,or  Olper  cent., had  dOatation  of  the  mesenteric  artery  to 
a  greater  or  less  extent     In  1 9  cases  there  was  simple  thick- 
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ening  of  the  arterial  coats,  without  or  with  very  slight  dila- 
tation, 8  small  aoeurisms  from  the  size  of  a  pea  to  a  hazel 
nut,  29  lai^r,  varying  from  the  size  of  a  walnut  to  a  hen's 
egg,  and  3  with  hardening  of  the  coats.  The  ages  of  the 
uniTnala  varied  from  6  to  20,  chiefly  from  6  to  11.  Aneurism 
is,  therefore,  not  a  rare,  but  a  very  common  disease  in  the 
horse,  and  in  a  number  of  cases  of  mesenteric  aneurism 
parasites  are  found  occupying  recesses  in  the  thickened  coats. 
The  parasite  is  a  variety  of  strongylus — Strongylm  armatus 
varUtaiis  minorU — which  is  often  found  in  the  textures  of 
soUpedes.  It  is  met  with  in  the  submucous  tissue  of  the 
coecum,  in  the  tunica  vaginalis,  peritoneum,  &a  We  know 
nothing  of  the  causes  of  this  singular  lesion,  and  are  never 
called  to  treat  animals  suffering  from  such  a  cause. 

Atheboua. 

Not  nnfrequeDtly  the  arteries  of  the  lower  animals  are 
atheromatous.  This  condition  is  only  interesting  to  us  in  a 
pathological  point  of  view,  and  Virchow  very  plainly  states 
in  what  the  lesion  consista    He  says : — 

"  I  have,  in  order  to  clear  up  to  some  extent  difficulties,  as  thry  arc 
presented  by  an  important,  frequent,  and  at  tie  eaine  time  nmeh  mis- 
nnderatood  process,  prepared  a  series  of  specimens  exhibiting  really 
aihtromaloui  condUumt  of  the  arleria.  For  it  is  particularly  in  the 
case  of  these  conditions  that  the  confunion,  which  has  prevailed  with 
regard  to  the  interpretation  of  the  change,  hns  perhaps  been  the  greatest. 

"  At  no  period  in  the  course  of  this  century  has  a  complete  under- 
standing ever  been  come  to  as  to  what  was  to  be  nnderetood  by  the 
expression  atheromatous  change  in  a  ressel.  Some  have  taken  the  terra 
in  a  wider,  others  in  a  narrower  sense,  but  still  it  has  perhaps  been 
taken  in  too  wide  a  aense  by  aU.  When,  namely,  the  anatomista  of  the 
last  centni7  applied  the  name  of  atheroma  to  a  definite  change  in  the 
coatB  of  the  arteries,  they  of  course  had  in  their  minds  a  condition  simi- 
lar to  that  of  the  skin,  to  which,  ever  since  the  days  of  ancient  Greece, 
the  name  of  atheroma,  grit-follicle,  (Griitibalg)  [sebaceous  or  epidermio 

, jc 
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cjBt],  bad  been  assigned.  It  is  self-eTident,  theiefoK,  tbat  the  ides  of 
stheroma  presupposes  a  closed  sack.  Nobody  erer  called  anytlung  in 
the  bIud  an  atheroma  that  la;  open  and  nncoreied.  It  was  therefore  a 
curious  misapprehension  when  people  lecentlj  began  bi  call  changes  in 
the  Teasels  atheromata,  which  were  not  seated  below  tbe  snrfkoe  and 
shut  off  from  the  surrounding  parts,  but  belonged  t^i  the  surface.  Ibas 
it  has  come  to  pass  that,  mstead  of  an  enclosed  deposit  being,  in  aocoid- 
ance  with  the  origioal  meaning  of  the  t«im,  called  atharomirtoM,  a 
change  has  frequentl;  been  so  tenned  which  commences  quite  at  the 
surface  of  the  internal  arterial  coaL  When  the  matter  b^an  to  be 
examined  more  minutely,  and  fatty  partjdes  were  found  at  very  diSennt 
points  in  the  walls  of  the  veBsel,  both  when  atheroma  was,  and  waa  no^ 
present — when  at  last  the  convictioii  was  obttuned,  tliat  the  process  ot 
fatty  degeneration  was  always  the  same  and  was  identical  with  the 
atheromatous  change,  it  became  tiie  custom  to  unite  all  the  forms  of 
the  fiitty  degeneration  of  art«ries  under  the  designation  atheroma, 
Qradually,  people  even  came  to  speak  of  an  atheromatous  change  in 
vessels,  that  only  possessed  a  single  coat,  for  in  thfim  too  we  meet  with 
fetty  processes. 

"  At  all  times  there  have,  mareorer,  been  obserrers  who  regarded  the 
ossification  of  .vessels  ss  a  change  belonging  to  the  same  cat^oiy  aa 
atheroma.  HaUer  and  Crell  believed  that  the  ossification  prooseded 
from  the  atheromatous  matter,  and  that  this  was  a  juice  which,  like 
that  exuding  under  the  periosteum  of  bone,  waa  capable  of  generating 
plates  of  bone  out  of  itselt  Afterwards  it  was  recognised  that  atheio- 
masis  and  ossification  were  two  parallel  processes,  which,  howercr, 
might  be  referred  to  a  common  origin.  Now  it  would,  I  think,  hive 
been  logical,  if  in  the  next  place  an  undentanding  had  been  come  to 
aa  to  what  this  origin  was,  from  which  tlie  athetomatoos  change  and 
the  ossification  proceeded.  But,  instead  of  tliis,  the  track  of  fatty 
d^eneration  was  pnnmed,  and  thus  the  atheromatous  process  was  ex- 
tended to  a  number  of  vessels,  in  which,  on  account  of  the  thinaav  and 
the  simple  structure  of  their  walls,  the  formation  of  any  d£p6t,  which 
oould  really  be  compared  to  an  atheromatous  <^  of  the  skin,  waa  alto- 
gether impossible. 

"The  state  of  the  matter  here  also  is  more  or  less  very  simply  thia, 
that  two  processes  most  be  distinguished  in  the  vessels,  which  are  reiy 
analogous  in  their  ultimate  results;  flist,  the  timpU/alty  mttamorjilumM, 
which  sets  in  without  any  discoverable  preliminaiy  stage,  and  in  which 


the  eziaiiag  hiitological  elements  pass  diiectlj  into  a  slate  of  bttf 
degenention  and  are  destroTed,  so  that  a  larger  or  HUialler  proportion 
of  the  ooQstituents  of  the  walls  of  the  vessel  perishes;  and,  in  the  next 
place,  a  second  eeries  of  changes,  in  which  we  can  dislinguish  a  ttayt  of 
imlalioti  preceding  Hie  fattj  metamorphosis,  comparable  to  the  stage 
of  swelling,  dondinesa,  and  enlatgetnent  which  we  see  in  other  inflamed 
parts.  1  have  therefore  felt  no  hesitation  in  siding  with  the  old  view 
in  this  matter,  and  in  admitting  an  inflammation  of  the  inner  arterial 
ooat  to  be  Uie  starting  point  of  the  so-called  atheromatoua  degeneration; 
and  I  have,  moreover,  endeavoured  to  show  that  this  Idnd  of  inflamma- 
torj  affection  of  the  arterial  coat  a,  in  point  of  &ct,  exactly  the  same 
as  what  ia  oniveiaally  termed  endocarditis,  when  it  occois  in  the 
parietes  of  the  heart.  There  is  no  other  difference  between  the  two 
proocaBcfl  than  that  the  one  more  frequently  runs  an  aonte,  the  other  a 
ehionio  eoune." 

Injubies  to  THX  Abtbeies, 
In  the  lower  aniiualB  accidents  impUcatdng  Arteries  so  oa 
to  eadanf^  life,  are  comparatively  lare.  It  is  nevertheless 
important  that  th^  history  of  anch  injuries  sho^ild  be  given, 
as  they  occur  under  circnmatances  when  least  expected,  and 
call  for  judgment  in  their  management.  From  the  account 
I  have  already  given  of  the  strncture  of  the  arteries,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  they  are  elastic  vessels  with  coats  sufficiently  firm 
to  prevent  collapse,  and  protected  by  an  external  sheath. 
Professor  Syme  has  shown  that  the  inner  arterial  coat  lace- 
rates more  readily  than  the  outer  ones,  and  when  a  ligature 
ia  properly  applied,  its  efficacy  in  arresting  heemorrhage 
depends  not  a  little  on  the  rupture  of  the  inner  coat, 
whereby  the  calibei  of  the  vessel  is  diminished,  and  the 
formation  of  a  plug  favoured.  The  forcible  tearing  of 
arteries  is  attended  with  an  nnequal  laceration  of  the  different 
coats,  the  curling  inwards  of  the  elastic  lining,  and,  conse- 
quently, very  slight,  if  any,  hcemorrhaga  When,  in  castrating 
small  animals,  the  testicles  are  withdrawn  so  as  to  lacerate 
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the  spennstic  artery,  no  blood  is  lost.  Indsed  and  pimcttmd 
wonndB  are,  howerer,  not  so  safe  as  lacerated  and  contused 
arterial  wounds.  If  an  artery  is  pricked  or  cut,  especially  iii 
an  oblii^ue  or  transverse  direction,  its  elasticity  tends  to 
maintain  the  orifice  wide,  and  fatal  luemorrhage  ensues. 
Cutting  an  artery  across  is  attended  with  its  retraction 
within  the  sheath,  and  a  stoppage  of  the  bleeding  if  the 
vessel  is  not  too  large,  and  a  longitudinal  incision  may  close 
from  the  lips  of  the  wound  not  being  withdrawn  from  each 
other. 

Bleeding  from  an  artery  is  diagnosed  by  the  peculiar  jerk 
of  a  full  and  regular  stream  of  bright  arterial  blood,  which 
is  pushed  from  the  wound  with  considerable  force.  As  the 
animal  grows  feeble  and  faints,  the  &ow  diminishes,  and  the 
jerks  are  more  perceptible. 

The  spontaneous  arrest  of  arterial  bsemorrhage  when  an 
artery  is  cut  across  occurs  as  follows: — Blood  enters  the 
sheath  around  the  arterial  wound  so  as  to  press  on  the  latter; 
the  artery  has  a  tendency  to  retract,  and  its  orifice  closes, 
and  the  blood  clots  as  far  up  as  the  first  collateral  branch. 
TMs  is  the  temporary  plug  which  undergoes  changes  whilst 
lymph  is  thrown  out  at  the  mouth  of  the  wound  to  close  it 
by  the  ordinary  process  of  cicatrisation.  The  clot  itself 
becomes  discoloured,  and  the  constituents  that  remain  adhere 
firmly  to  the  arterial  tunics.  Very  soon  the  portion  of  the 
artery  obliterated  shrinks,  unites,  and  is  to  be  traced  after- 
wards as  a  fibrous  remnants  The  blood's  flow  is  equalised 
by  the  adaptation  of  collateral  vessels. 

The  arteries  that  have  been  most  frequently  injured  in  the 
lower  animals,  have  been  the  palatine,  temporal,  carotid, 
metacarpal,  branches  of  the  femoral  or  gluteal,  and  meta- 
tarsal 

Treatment  condsta  in  ligature,  pressure  at  a  distance  from 
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or  on  the  arterial  wound.  Ligatnre  consists  in  securing 
the  vessel  at  the  wound,  both  above  and  below  it,  and 
having  fixed  it  in  a  pair  of  artery  forceps  withoat  including 
other  tissues,  especially  nerves,  a  ligature  of  silk  or  thread  is 
applied.  The  artery  must  be  tied  firmly,  and  the  strength  to 
employ,  ia  ascertained  by  the  force  required  to  cut  through 
the  inner  coat  without  severing  the  intestine. 

Pressure  at  a  distance  from  the  seat  of  biemorrhage  is 
rarely  employed  in  veterinary  practice,  and  not  of  great  ser- 
vice. I  have  heard  of  the  posterior  aorta  having  been 
pressed  upon  through  the  rectum,  to  favour  stagnation  in  a 
case  of  bleeding  from  some  gluteal  branches,  but  I  doubt  the 
effectual  application  of  such  pressure,  and  would  prefer  the 
more  safe  surgical  method  of  tying  the  vessels  at  the  seat  of 
injury.  It  is  a  rule,  that  unless  circumstances  are  opposed 
to  the  adoption  of  the  plan,  a  surgeon  must  cut  down  on  the 
bleeding  artery  and  tie  it.  With  email  vessels  such  as  the 
metacarpal,  pressure  suffices.  This  must  be  applied  so  as  to 
bear  firmly  on  the  arterial  wound.  A  small  solid  compress 
being  applied  over  the  bleeding  vessel,  a  wider  one  is  placed 
on  that,  and  others  progressively  wider  tae  applied  in  suc- 
cession, and  fixed  by  a  bandage 

When  an  artery  has  been  tied,  attention  must  be  paid  to 
the  separation  of  the  ligature,  which  may  be  attended  with 
8uch  an  amount  of  ulceration  as  to  open  the  blood-vessel, 
and  cause  it  to  bleed  freely.  This  ia  called  secondary 
hsemorrhage,  which  is  very  rare  in  the  lower  animab,  and 
must  be  treated  by  ligature  again. 

Vkdts — ^Vehods  Hahobkeaol 
Animals  are  liable  to  punctures  of  the  veins,  and  may  lose 
a  sufficient  amount  of  blood  to  die  when  the  large  vessels 
are  freely  opened;  but  unless  the  cutaneous  orific«  ia  too 
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Urge,  there  is  invari&bly  a  tendMic;  to  closure  of  the  venons 
orifice  by  a  clot  fonning  aFoond  it,  and  then  the  woond  in 
the  coats  heals.  Pinning  the  cutaneoos  wonnd  is  alone  to  be 
had  recoorse  to.  The  practice  of  tying  even  a  large  vem, 
except  in  the  greatest  emergency,  is  to  be  condemned.  It  is 
always  daiigeton& 

AjB  m  THB  Veins. 
In  the  act  of  bleeding,  if  a  bold  opening  has  been  practised 
low  down  on  the  jngnlar  vein  near  the  opening  into  the 
cheat,  die  aspiiatory  force  in  the  act  of  breathing  is  apt  to 
draw  ail  into  the  orifice  made  with  the  fleam.  A.  gn^Ung 
sound  is  heard,  the  animal  immediately  staggers,  roars,  falls, 
and  soon  dies  in  considerable  agony,  as  if  suffocated  and  in 
violent  GOnval3ion&  The  symptoms  are  more  severe  than  if 
ait  is  blown  into  the  veins,  whereby  a  latge  quantity  paases 
in  at  once,  and  kills  almost  instantaneously.  I  have  seen  a 
faorse  bled  in  a  dissecting-room  by  a  student,  straggle  be- 
tween life  and  death  for  half-an-hour  with  violent  symptoms 
of  dyspnoea.  In  any  such  case  the  practitioner  noticing  that 
the  moment  he  removes  the  finger  from  pressing  on  ^e  vein 
which  he  has  pierced,  no  blood  flows,  but  that  there  is  a  suc- 
tion sound,  the  finger  must  be  instantly  applied  on  the  orifice, 
or,  perhaps,  best  beneath  it  on  the  vein,  so  as  to  let  a  little 
blood  flow,  and  then  the  aperture  is  dosed.  If  the  practi- 
tioner is  not  very  prompt,  the  animal  soon  diea 


When,  in  bleeding  a  horse,  either  firom  the  imperfect 
adaptation  of  the  venous  and  cntaneons  orifices  as  the  animal 
moves  its  neck,  or  from  the  smallness  of  the  opening  in  the 
skin,  blood  is  apt  to  become  eflbsed  in  l^e  areolar  tissue 
around  the  vein,  the  part  swells,  the  blood  ceases  to  flow 
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extenullj,  and  a  vei;  considerable  tumour  may  thus  fonn. 
This  is  a  thrombus.  Having  carefally  pinned  the  outer 
opening,  the  animal's  head  must  be  held  up  to  favour  the 
r^;ular  flow  (tf  blood  through  the  jognlar,  and  cold  water 
may  be  freely  poiired  over  the  part  at  intervals,  without  pres- 
sure, and  without  disturbing  the  pin.  Thrombus  is  most  apt 
to  occur  in  bleeding  horses  from  the  brachial  vein.  Fortu- 
nately, now-a-days,  we  do  not  have  recourse  to  bleeding  to  the 
extent  it  was  formerly  practised,  and  we  see  fewer  cases  of 
thrombus  than  to  days  gone  by.  The  result  of  thrombus  is 
often  inflammation  of  the  vein. 

Phlkbtiih. 

The  result  of  wounds  in  veins,  especially  by  rusty  instm- 
ments,  is  not  unfrequently  inflammation.  Phlebitis  may, 
however,  occur  independently  of  injury,  as  an  idiopathic 
affection,  but  this  is  extremely  rare  in  the  lower  animals,  and 
I  shall  consider  it  when  I  refer  to  pyoemia,  or  purulent  fever, 
in  a  future  chapter.  Traumatic  phlebitis — for  such  is  the 
name  to  apply  to  inflammation  of  a  vein  due  to  injury  of  the 
latter — occasionaUy  occurs  without  a  very  readily  discovered 
cause,  and  though  sometimes  a  dirty  instrument  may  have 
been  used,  practitioners  have  met  wiUi  it  when  they  have 
been  extremely  careful  in  the  operation.  A  not  unfreqnent 
cause  is  the  animal  rubbing  its  neck  after  bleeding,  and  for 
this  reason  the  head  should  be  tied  up  for  a  number  of  hours 
as  a  rule.  The  production  of  a  tiirombns  as  the  result  of 
bleeding  is  to  bvour  the  development  of  phlebitis. 

Symptoms  of  Pbiebitis. — The  wound  which  has  been 
inflicted  in  blood-letting  becomes  surrounded  by  a  swelling 
of  a  hot  and  painful  character;  an  ichorone  discharge  oozes 
from  beneath  the  tow  or  hair  used  to  twist  round  the  pin,  and 
not  unfrequently  there  is  considerable  constitutional  irritation. 


If  tlie  pin  is  removed  at  once,  the  wound  is  found  open, 
red,  moist  with  purulent  matter,  and  very  irritabla  There 
is  &  tendency  to  hfemorrhage,  and  at  other  times  to  coagult- 
tion  of  the  blood  in  the  jugular  upwards  towards  the  bead, 
for  the  blood  becomes  stagnant  up  to  the  first  lai^  collateral 
branch.  Though  losing  a  vein  is  a  serious  result,  it  is,  ao 
far  as  the  life  of  the  animal  is  concerned,  not  so  dangerous 
as  ulceration  into  the  vein,  and  introduction  of  pus  into  the 
blood  Death,  as  tiie  result  of  phlebitis,  usually  depends  on 
the  formation  of  abscesses  internally,  &om  the  penetration  of 
pus  into  the  open  vein. 

TreatmerU. — Care  must  be  exercised  in  tampering  with 
the  pin.  We  know  Uist  metallic  substances  do  not  irritate, 
and  it  is  best  to  begin  with  not  disturbing  the  put  much, 
but  to  foment  &eely,  keep  the  animal  quiet,  uid  give  an 
active  dose  of  cathartic  medicina  If  suppuration  comes  on, 
the  pin  must  be  removed,  to  permit  of  the  escape  of  the  pus, 
and  having  protected  the  wound  by  a  layer  of  lard  around  it 
a  blister  of  cantharides  ointment  most  be  applied  over  a  sur- 
face as  large  as  the  palm  of  the  band.  This  may  be  repeated, 
and  is  usually  suflSdent  to  treat  the  case.  Low  diet  and 
salines  must  be  persevered  with  until  the  phlebitis  is  Mrlj 
overcome. 

Occasionally  both  veins  are  attacked,  tnm  a  horse  having 
been  bled  on  both  sides  almost  simultaneoasly.  Death  very 
frequently  results;  and  if  both  veins  are  obstructed,  Aongfa 
life  is  saved,  the  animal  is  well  ni^  worthleaa 

Venous  Obbtbdctions — MaoEma 

There  are  many  cases  which  may  lead  to  impediments  to 

the  Eow  of  blood  in  the  veins — the  moat  common  resales 

from  an  adhesive  phlebitis  affecting  one  or  more  veina     It 

is  in  the  jugular  vein  of  the  horse  that  such  obstructions 
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are  witnessed,  and  occasionally  there  is  a  tendency,  from  the 
shape  of  the  animal's  neck,  to  temporarily  check  the  flow  of 
blood  from  the  head  by  the  collar.  A  tight-fitting  collar 
may  produce  this  in  any  animal,  but  there  are  horses  not 
easily  fitted  with  an  ordinary  collar,  so  as  to  avoid  pressnre  on 
tb^  reins  of  the  neck,  and  in  pnlling  hard  these  are  obstructed 
and  induce  symptoms  of  vertiga 

Both  jugular  veins  are  pressed  upon  by  the  collar,  and 
when  a  horse  is  driven  under  such  circumstances,  it  is  soon 
found,  especially  on  a  hot  day  and  on  hilly  ground,  that  the 
animal  is  uneasy.  The  head  is  shaken,  the  ears  move  con- 
vulsively, the  eyes  soon  appear  bloodshot,  and  the  animal  sud- 
denly rushes  forward  blindly,  and  throws  itself  violently  for- 
wards, often  falling  on  its  head,  its  muscles  twitehing  as  if  death 
was  imminent  It  is  not  easy  to  hold  a  horse  in  the  stage  of 
great  excitement,  but  if  the  collar  ia  drawn  forwards,  the  flow 
of  blood  is  restored,  and  all  symptoms  disappear  with  the 
exception  of  a  feverish  excitement  for  a  short  tim&  The 
pressure  by  the  collar  does  not  absolutely  close  the  veins,  so 
that  the  heat  of  the  sun  has  usually  to  operate  in  favouring 
cerebral  congestion  before  megrims  is  produced. 

I  have  seen  one  case  in  which  both  jugular  veins  were 
closed  as  the  result  of  phlebitis.  The  animal,  a  bay  carriage 
colt,  three  years  old,  had  only  been  mouthed,  and  during  a 
severe  illness  was  bled  from  both  jugulars.  He  recovered 
apparently,  and  so  long  as  he  was  kept  in  the  stable,  and  was 
fbi  from  the  rack,  no  symptoms  appeared ;  but  if  turned  out 
to  grass,  his  head  began  to  swell,  and  if  he  held  his  head 
down  long,  he  rolled  over  in  a  fit  I  was  asked  to  see  this 
horse,  as  he  was  losing  flesh  in  the  field,  and  presenting 
these  strange  symptoms,  I  had  no  difficulty  in  finding  that 
both  jugular  veins  were  impervious.  With  obstruction  of 
SF 
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(me  jogular  vein,  there  is  only  a  greater  tendency  to  megtimi 
trom  pressme  by  the  collar. 

Vabdl 

TjBually  at  the  seat  of  repeated  blood-leUings,  but  sometimes 
in  other  parts  of  Teios,  the  coats,  the  latter  become  atteanated 
and  pressed  out  by  tiie  blood.  It  is  usually  in  the  hind  ex- 
tremity that  these  venous  dilatations  or  varices  are  noticed, 
and  they  may  affect  one  vein  or  many.  A  cab  horse  ap- 
peared daily  for  several  years  on  a  stand  in  Princes  Street, 
Edinburgh,  in  which  tiie  superficial  veins  of  the  off  hind-leg 
and  flank  were  enormously  varicose.  A  rich  network  of 
varicosities  was  seen,  especially  when  the  animal  had  been 
driven  briskly.  I  could  learn  nothing  of  the  history  of  the 
case,  and  the  varices  would  probably  be  due  to  some  internal 
cause  of  interference  with  the  blood's  flow.  The  most  in- 
teresting case  of  varix  as  occurring  in  the  lower  animaJa  y^ 
published,  appeared  in  the  second  volume  of  the  Ediniurgk 
Veterinary  Review.     Mr  Hunt  of  Birmingham  says : — 

"  In  18G6,  my  attention  was  drown  to  a  six-year-old  black  cait  geld- 
ing, the  property  of  Mr  ThomaB  Oakley.  On  the  internal  and  aoterior 
part  of  the  near  hock,  nearly  in  the  position  of  so-called  *  bog-spavin,' 
1  found  a  fluctuatbg  tumour,  not  larger  than  a  hen's  egg.  Inclining  to 
the  opinion  that  it  was  of  bureal  nature,  I  raconuneoded,  after  coraoi} 
examination,  that  it  be  left  alone.  In  tendering  Uub  advice,  I  ww 
acting  on  the  eonrictlon  that,  at  least  for  a  long  time,  the  animal's  iis»- 
falness  would  not  be  interfered  with  by  the  tumour  referred  ta  As  tb* 
Bequsl  will  prove,  this  conviction  was  well-founded,  notwitlwtttDding 
that,  upon  more  carefol  examination,  I  was  led  to  form  a  diagnoaia  at 
Tariance  with  my  flrat  impreaBion.  The  animal  did  not  come  under  my 
observation  again  for  some  time,  probably  two  years.  I  then  found 
that  the  tumour  had  usariy  trebled  ita  size,  was  broad  at  the  base,  aikd 
somewhat  pointed  at  the  surface,  in  size  and  shape  comparable  to  a 
Urge  pear,  with  its  base  in  apposition  to  the  muer  gurtuce  of  the  hodL 
1  now  entertained  u  Huspicion  that  the  tumour  was  a  varix,  due  to  dta- 


t«naioii  of  the  npheiia-vem,  and  I  felt  dedroiu  of  Qbtahting  another 
opinion.  Accidental  drciunitAncw  prerented  the  fulfilment  of  this 
wish  until  the  Bummer,  1859,  vhen  I  awled  oiTself  of  the  oppoi- 
tnnitr  of  consulting  with  a  member  of  our  pn^enion,  ISi  J.  S.  Oamgee, 
who  is  auif^n  to  the  Qaeen'i  Hoepit&l,  and  ProfeMor  of  Clinical 
StageTj  in  the  Queen's  CollE^e,  Binninghtm.  At  this  time,  about 
three  years  after  my  firat  observation,  the  tumour  measured  no  less  Ibta 
eighteen  inches  in  circumference  at  ita  base,  eight  inches  across,  and 
eloTen  in  length, — quite  flaccid  to  the  touch,  shaking  loosely  as  the 
horse  walked,  and  the  lower  portion  slightly  pendulous.  We  found 
that  the  sac  could  be  eracuated  1^  piesaore  from  bdow  upwards.  The 
saphena-vein  could  be  distinctly  seen  passing  upwards  from  the  tumour, 
which  became  more  full  and  tense  on  oompreasing  that  reaseL  At  the 
same  time,  a  rein,  appearing  to  enter  the  tumour  from  below,  filled. 

"  The  diagnosis  of  the  tumour  at  this  period  was  :~-An  enormous 
Tsrii  in  the  course  of  the  saphena-Tein.  The  rettsons  for  the  diagnosis 
were, — latly,  "Rie  situBtion  of  the  timiour ;  2ndly,  Its  physical  charao- 
ters  i  Srdly,  Ita  Tarioue  alterations  in  shape  by  presenre  upon  it,  and 
apon  the  rein  above  it. 

"  It  was  evident  at  this  period  that,  nnless  something  were  done,  the 
horse,  otherwise  a  useful  one,  would  speedily  become  valueless.  Ex- 
tirpation of  so  large  a  tnmour  in  such  a  sitnation — over  one  of  the 
principal  joints — was  out  of  the  qneation.  Neither  did  it  appear  advis- 
able to  evacuate  the  liquid  contents,  so  long  as  the  interior  continued 
in  commtmication  with  the  parent  vein,  through  which  a  freah  supply 
might  be  continoonsly  derived.  The  only  coarse  open  appeared  to  be 
to  evacuate  the  tumour  by  pressure,  and  to  cut  off  ita  communication 
with  the  drculatory  system,  by  passing  a  couple  of  steel  pins  under  the 
vein,  above  and  below,  and  inducing  preasore,  with  a  view  to  exciting 
local  inflanunation  in  the  vessel,  and  produdug  adhesion  of  ita  inner 

"  The  advisability  of  operating  was  intimated  to  the  owner,  bnt,  aa 
he  wanted  the  horse  at  the  time,  interference  was  further  delayed  until 
the  S5th  May,  1860.  At  this  date  great  change  was  manifest  in  the 
size  and  character  of  the  tumour.  It  measured  no  less  than  34  inches 
in  eircnmference,  17  inches  in  length,  and  17}  inches  in  breadth.  No 
vein  could  now  be  detected  ascending  to  the  lower  part  of  the  tumour, 
— ita  size  was  not  influenced  to  any  appreciable  extent  by  manipn- 
latjng  it,  or  by  compressing  the  vein  above.    The  e 
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longer  waa  soft:  and  flnctuatiiiig,  but  tense  and  Milid,  though  on  de«p 
preasDre  alightlj'  elastic.  Confident  of  the  accnncr  of  the  former 
diagnosia,  taking  inUi  aoconnt  the  fact  that  the  animal  had  now  be- 
come uaelesa,  he  was  cast,  and  two  Btrong  ateel  (uns,  at  an  interral  of 
three  inches,  were  passed  under  the  mphena-Tein, — the  lowest  pis 
■boat  a  hand's  breadth  above  the  tumour.  Over  and  sctobb  each  pin 
a  piece  of  ebatio  bougie,  the  size  of  an  ordinarj  lead  pencil,  was  firmlj 
secured  bj  a  few  6gure-of-e  tumi  d  twine.  An  exploratory  trocar 
puncture  into  the  lower  part  of  the  tumoor  merel;  gave  exit  to  a  few 
drops  of  blood;  seroei^.  On  making  an  indaion  with  a  scalpel  to  tJie 
extent  of  three  or  four  inches  in  the  long  axis  of  enlargement,  itc 
thickened  and  almost  cartilaginous  walls  proved  to  be  the  boundaries 
of  a  series  of  pouches  full  of  clotted  blood.  Neari;  two  pints  were 
evacuated,  but  the  remainder  was  bo  solid  SB  to  defy  removal  except  by 
an  exteosive  dissection  not  deemed  warrantable.  No  escape  of  arterial 
or  fresh  venouB  blood.  The  edges  of  the  integumental  wound,  in  ilE 
upper  two-thirds,  weie  appn)ximat«d  with  the  aid  of  a  coulee  of  pins 
and  figure-of-6  ligature,  leaving  a  good  aperture  below,  and  the  horse 
was  allowed  to  rise. 

"  The  following  notes  record  the  progress  of  the  case: — 

"  Ittaj  26th.  Apparently  very  litUe  general  disturbance.  Eata  and  liea 
down.  Pulse  44  The  sac  distendedto  its  fullest  extent  in  conseqaooce 
of  tumefaction.  Very  little  sero-sanguineous  Auid  has  drained  away 
during  the  night.  No  swelling  from  the  needles  under  the  vein  above 
the  hock.     Cold  water  dressing  and  an  aperient 

"  27th.  Symptoms  the  same  as  yesterday.  Flexes  the  hock  as  well 
us  be  did  before  the  operation.    No  change  in  treatment. 

"  SSth.  As  yesterday. 

"  S9th.  8  4.11.  Going  on  well    Still  flexes  the  hock.    Pnlae  60. 

"  7  F.H.  Tume&uition  of  the  leg  and  thigh  has  commenced  Pulse 
80  and  full ;  dyspnina.  Fomentations  to  be  applied  without  inter' 
mission. 

"  10  P.M.  Symptoms  aggravated.  Vesicles  forming  over  the  swollen 
part  in  several  places,  and  discharging  serum. 

"  3Qth.  6  A.1I.  Symptoms  of  general  diBtnibance  increased  in  inten- 
sity. Pulse  imperceptible.  Djapncea  more  decided.  Leg  and  thigh 
much  swelled;  the  vesiclea  have  broken,  and  many  small  wonnda  over 
the  seat  of  disease,  both  within  and  outside  the  hock,  yield  copiona 
sero-punilent  discharge. 
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"7  p.m.  Death. 

"  Pott^mortam  aoamiiuUion. — May  Slat,  9  a.ic— The  whole  of  the 
affected  limb  greatly  svollea  Od  makiiig  au  incision  through  the 
integameut  and  snbcntaneons  tissue  on  the  inner  side,  from  the 
■heath  down  to  the  hoof,  and  reflecting  the  skin,  exit  given  to  a  quan- 
tity of  eero-ponileut  liquid— in  fact  the  areolar  tissue  of  the  entire 
erttemity  was  infiltrated  with  the  products  of  a  diffuse  infiammation 
of  low  type.  Notwithstanding  the  greatest  care  in  disaectioo,  it  was 
found  impossible  to  trace  a  vein  ascending  to  the  lower  part  of  the 
tomour;  not  so  above.  The  aaphena-vein  in  the  thigh  was  exposed 
with  facility,  and  traced  down  to  the  tumour.  The  outer  coat  of  the 
crural  portion  of  the  vein  waa  pretamatuially  red  and  thick,  but  on 
opening  the  vessel  it  was  found  pervious  as  far  down  as  the  tumour, 
and  its  lining  membiane  throughout  the  same  extent  was  flaccid  and 
glistening.  Neither  of  the  piiu  had  perforated  the  venous  coats,  nor 
was  the  vessel  in  any  way  different  at  the  pointa  where  they  were  passed 
under  it.  As  the  external  disaection  left  no  doubt  that  the  outer  coats 
of  the  tumour  were  inseparably  connected  with,  seemingly  a  direct  ex- 
tension and  expansion  of,  the  venous  walls  themselves,  a  careful  endea- 
vour was  made  to  pass  an  elastic  tube  down  the  vessel  into  Uie  cavity 
of  the  enormous  growth.  This  was  found  impracticable,  owing,  as 
Airther  dissection  proved,  to  closure  of  the  venous  canal  by  adhesive 
inflammation  at  the  point  of  junction  with  what  bad  been  diagnosed, 
and  with  what  proved  anatomically  to  he,  a  varix.  That  the  vein  was 
patent,  and  functionally  quite  healthy  above  this  point,  was  evident 
from  a  soft  non-adherent  filiform  clot  wiUiin  it,  extending  into  nume- 
rous aollat«ral  bisoches. 

"  At  this  stage  of  the  examination  the  tnmoQr  was  divided  longitu- 
dinally through  itfl  middle  from  the  point  of  departure  from  the  vein. 
The  section  showed  several  membranous  septa  dividing  the  entire  cavity 
into  various  chambers,  each  filled  with  fibrin,  the  product  of  coagula- 
tion of  blood  at  different  epochs,  as  proved  by  the  different  colour  and 
coDsiatence  of  the  material  filling  the  various  cavities." 

Phleboletes. 

B^lard,  Jules  Cloquet,  Dr  John  Eeid,  and  many  other 

observers,  have  indicated  the  occurrence  of  concretions  in 

the  veins  of  the  human  subject,  and  usually  in  hBemorrhoidal, 
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ovarian,  and  spemiatic  vana,  and  the  inferior  vena  cava. 
We  have  not  many  cases  on  record  in  veterinary  science,  and 
the  most  interesting  is  one  reprodaced  below,  ^m  Professor 
Morton's  work  on  Calculous  Concretions,  from  which  we 
copy  also  the  illustrations.  Keferring  to  the  origin  of  phle- 
bolites,  Dr  John  Beid  says: — ^"Though  the  different  changes 
through  which  these  bodies  pass  in  their  formation  have  now 
been  pretty  accurately  ascertained,  yet  the  nature  of  tJie 
causes  which  produce  these  changes  is  exceedingly  obsciira 
Tiedemann,  Otto,*  Lobstein,'!'  Cloquet,  and  Dr  Carsewell^  all 
agree  that  they  are  formed  in  the  interior  of  the  veina;  tliat 
they  at  first  cooabt  of  a  coagnlum  of  blood;  in  die  interior 
of  this  dot  the  fibrin  becomes  pale  and  concrete,  then  as- 
sumes an  osseous  appearance,  and  this  goes  on  little  by  little, 
and  layer  after  layer,  towards  the  circumference  We  could 
easily  class  their  formation  with  the  occasional  deposition  of 
calcareous  matter  among  the  other  tissues,  if  Hodgsoo's 
opinion  was  correct,  that  they  were  first  formed  external  to 
the  veins,  and  afterwards  made  their  way  by  absorption  into 
the  interior ;  or  if,  according  to  Andral,§  they  were  in  general 
first  developed  in  the  middle  coat  of  t^e  veins,  and  tlien 
passed  into  their  anterior  in  the  same  manner  as  the  &lae 
cartil^es  are  formed,  and  pass  into  the  cavity  of  the  joints. 
Hodgson  stands  alone  in  his  opinion ;  and  we  even  find  Mr 
Langstaff.ll  upon  whose  authority  he  describes  these  bodies, 
inclined  to  believe  that  they  are  formed  in  the  interior  of  the 
veins.  The  adhesions  of  these  bodies  to  the  inner  coat  trf 
the  veina  by  a  fine  membrane,  as  observed  by  Tiedemann  and 

•  Otto's  Fa^h^eal  Analomy,  tianaUtod  by  Soati. 

1*  Lobstem's  AnaUrmie  Fatholoffique. 

t  Ct/dopadia  of  Praetieal  Mtdiein*,  aitide  "  Veina." 

I  Andral's  Anatimne  Pailu)U>giqut,  tome  iL  p.  412. 

II  London  Mtdico-CKirwgicdl  Tran»acUont,  vol  viiL 
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CruveilUer,*  would  aSbid  some  countenance  to  Andral's 
opinion,  were  it  not  at  variaiiGe  with  accurate  observation ; 
and  we  may  auppose  that  this  appe&rance  was  produced  by 
the  presence  of  the  foreign  body  causing  irritation  and  effu- 
sion of  coagulable  lympli. 

"  Tiedemann,t  and,  following  him,  Lobstein,  suppose  them 
to  be  formed  by  a  mechanical  deposition  of  the  calcareous 
matter  contained  ia  the  blood,  intermixing  itself  with  the  al- 
bumen of  the  blood.  It  appears  to  me  that  this  opinion  is 
unable  to  explain  the  manner  of  their  formation  in  many 
cases,  and  consequently,  can  scarcely  be  r^arded  as  the  pro- 
bable cause  of  their  formation  in  these  cases  which  seem  to 
agree  with  this  suppositioD.  Mechanical  deposition  of  tbe 
matters  contained  in  the  blood  cannot,  I  think,  explain  their 
formation  in  those  |  cases,  where  we  find  an  osseous-looking 
deposit  taking  place  in  the  centre  of  a  coagulum,  around 
which  the  fibrin  arranges  itself  in  cMicentric  laminae,  increas- 
ing in  density  as  we  proceed  to  the  centre,  and  where  appar- 
ently those  nearest  the  centre  gradually  assume  this  osse- 
ous appearance,  which  extends  itself  towards  the  cir- 
cumference. 

"  If  these  bodies  resulted  iirom  mechanical  deposition,  could 
the  earthy  salts  pass  through  the  several  dense  laminaa  of 
fibrin,  and  deposit  themselves,  apparently  in  certain  propor- 
tions, in  the  innermost  laminse?  If  the  presence  of  the  earthy 
salts  was  the  result  of  a  deposition,  would  they  not  rather 
be  found  upon  the  outer  surface  of  the  most  external  lamina, 
instead  of  penetrating  through  it  to  reach  the  innermost? 
We  canuot,  at  least  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  on 

*  Cniveilhiei's  Aruitomit  PaOuiUicfique,  tome  iL  p.  71. 
t  JourruU  CompUinenlaire  du  I>u!tion.  da  Scieneet  Medic,  tome  iiL 
X  Cloqnet'a  Pathohgie  ChiTUrgieaU,  and  Observations  of  Dr  Cuae- 
ivell  in  article  "  Veins,"  Cyelopadia  of  Practical  Medicine. 
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the  subject^  nkt  their  formation  to  any  chemical  agency. 
Tbea  formation  is  probably  akin  to  tJie  occasional  hardening 
of  tubercles  into  bony  concretions,  which  is  a  process  inde- 
pendent of  any  vascular  organisatioa  of  the  tubercles  them- 
selves.  It  is  also  illustrated  by  the  formation  of  the  v^eta- 
tiona  on  the  valves  of  the  heart,  as  observed  by  LsQunec  and 
Dr  Alison, — also  by  the  tubercular,  purulent,  or  encephaloid 
deposits,  sometimes  found  in  tJie  fibrinous  clots  withm  the 
heart  and  great  vessels. 

"  I  can  scarcely  venture  to  hazard  an  opinion  on  this  sub- 
ject, but  I  must  confess  that  I  feel  inclined  to  believe  (how- 
ever fanciful  the  opinion  may  appear  to  some  physiologists) 
that  the  great  resemblance  of  those  bodies  in  their  chemical 
analysis  to  the  osseoos  texture,  the  manner  of  their  forma- 
tion, and  their  possessing  in  some  cases  physicid  properties 
simOar  to  cartilage,  can  only  be  expbuned  by  supposing  that 
the^  are  the  result  of  a  process  resembling  the  fonnation 
of  the  osseous  tissue  in  the  other  parts  of  the  body." 

I  shall  conclude  my  remarks  on  this  subject  by  introduc- 
ing Mr  Simouds"  case,  aa  it  appeared  in  the  above-mentioned 
work : — 

"  PHLKBOum  iw  THB  Jboclar  Veim  of  a  Hobbb.  B;  Mr  J.  B. 
SuoiTDB.— The  patient  was  a  dark  ba7  horse,  fifteen  bands  three 
inches  high,  and  about  twelve  jeare  old.  Mr  Simoada  wdb  reqneetod 
to  Bee  him  on  the  3rd  of  NoTember,  1842.  (The  remunder  of  the  case 
will  be  given  in  his  own  words). 

" '  Mr  Thacker,  who  was  with  me  at  that  time  assUting  me  in  con- 
ducting my  btuinesa,  Srst  Tisitod  him;  but,  considering  it  to  be  a  com 
of  a  Ter7  DnOBiial  kind,  he  returned  home,  and  requested  that  I  would 
Be«  him  prior  to  any  remedial  measures  being  adopted.  On  mjr  amval, 
I  foond  that  the  animal  had  been  used  bj  a  gentleman  for  two  or  time 
weeks  as  a  job  horse,  and,  until  within  a  day  or  two  of  the  attack,  no 
illnesa  had  been  observed,  but,  on  the  contrarj,  the  horse  bad  gained 
flesh,  and  gone  on  well  At  that  time  the  coachman  observed  b 
in  the  near  fore-leg,  and  found  that  the  horse  did  not  go  to  the  c 
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to  readily  u  he  had  been  accuBtomed  to  do.  When  Mr  Thacker  firat 
saw  him,  the  BTmptoma  vere — total  loss  of  appetite;  the  pulse  at  the 
jaw  accelerated,  but  faltering ;  a  kind  of  puUation  in  which  the  pmc- 
tdtioner  rarel;  feels  himself  warranted  in  abetracting  blood;  at  the 
heart  thepnlsation  was  fuller,  in  nnmber  SB;  the  respiration  was  lan- 
gnid  and  heary;  the  extrenuties  were  not  porticolarly  cold,  and  the 
visible  mucous  membranes  were  slightly  injected.  There  was  a  pecn- 
liar  spasmodic  oontractioQ  just  anterior  to  the  left  spinous  procesa  of 
the  ilinm — a  jerking  action,  as  if  connected  with  the  internal  abdomi- 
nal moicles.  There  was  also  a  degree  of  tenderness  on  the  right  side, 
ovei  the  region  of  Itie  liver,  an  obstinate  constipation  of  the 
boweb,  but  no  taming  of  the  head  to  &e  side,  nor  anj  desire  to 
lie  down,  although  he  was  evidently  suffering  from  abdominal  pain. 
No  lameness  of  the  leg  was  at  this  time  obseirable,  but  it  was 
rested.  From  the  general  symptoms,  I  was  inclined  to  think 
that  the  illness  arose  firom  some  derangement  of  the  digestive 
organs,  more  particularly  of  the  liver,  not,  however,  amounting  to  hepa- 
titis; and  notwithstanding  the  peculiarity  of  the  pulse,  to  which  1  have 
referred,  the  symptoms  otherwise  warranted  me  in  attempting  to  with- 
draw blood.  1,  therefore,  directed  Mr  Thacker  to  open  the  left  jugular 
vein,  in  order  to  ascertain  what  noold  be  the  result.  Keeping  my  hand 
at  tbe  side,  I  watched  the  pnlsation  at  the  heart  The  vein  was  readily 
opened,  and  the  blood  for  an  instant  Sowed  out  of  the  vessel  freely,  but 
as  qnickly  ceased.  By  keeping  up  the  pressure,  similar  effects  were 
produced.  Finding  that  the  animal  did  not  bleed  readily,  I  left  his 
side,  in  order  to  extunine  the  vein,  and  immediately  detected  the  pre- 
sence of  an  enlaigement  a  little  above  the  entrance  of  the  jugular  into 
the  thorax.  At  first  I  was  inclined  to  tliink  that  there  had  been  inflam- 
niatioD  of  the  vein,  and  that  other  conduits  were  taking  the  blood  from 
the  head  to  the  heart;  in  fact,  that  there  nras  an  obstruction  to  the 
flow  of  blood  through  the  vein.  But,  on  exmnining  more  minutely,  I 
discovered  this  tnme&ction  to  be  caused  by  tumours,  wluch  at  first 
sight  bore  a  strong  resemblance  to  enlai^ed  absorbents.  This  horse  had 
been  a  short  time  previously  in  a  stud  where  there  were  several  cases  of 
farcy  and  glanders,  and  hence  I  was  naturally  led  to  infer  enlarged  ab- 
sorbents; but,  on  a  still  more  careful  examination,  they  proved  to  be 
tnut'^urs  within  the  jugular  vein.  Ton  may  now  see  their  situation :  they 
are  vary  evident,  and  placed  about  half-way  down  the  neck.  When  I 
fiirt  detected  them,  they  were  somewhat  lower  down  than  they  are 
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now.  But  you  will  observe  that,  bj  appljiog  pKssure  Lieneath  than, 
tbej  con  be  paased  up  the  Tessel  There  is  one  which  I  dow  pass  into 
the  superior  branch  of  the  jugular  vein,  but,  on  reuoring  the  hand,  it 
Enlls  back  aguu  into  its  original  utuation.  The  other  two  tomouis  are 
evidently  not  connected  with  it  It  appean  to  me  that  these  tomoore 
are  somewhat  of  the  nature  of  polypi,  and  are  attached  to  the  inner 
tunic  of  the  vessel  by  peduncles.  If  my  aiippoaitioo  be  correct,  it 
proves  that  there  are  no  valves  in  this  vein  between  the  situation  now 
oocQpied  by  these  tumours  and  the  point  to  which  they  can  be  raised; 
for,  altbough  valves  would  allow  the  blood  to  pass  down,  they  would  as 
certainly  prevent  these  tumours  being  paased  in  a  contrary  direction. 
If  the  peduncle  be  two  inches  long,  of  oouise  it  will  allow  the  tumours 
to  pass  over  a  space  of  four  inches.  Qevating  the  whole  of  the  to- 
mouiB  evideudy  gives  the  ammal  pain.  Thinking  that  the  case  mi^t 
not  be  uninterestiog  to  the  members  of  the  Association,  I  ventured  to 
aend  Uie  horse  to  the  College,  and,  on  the  road,  he  unfortunately  became 
lame  again  in  the  near  fore-1^. 

"'  It  is  intereeting  to  inijuire  whether  the  lameness  \b  referable  to  soj 
accident  he  has  met  with,  for  there  now  seems  to  be  some  sli^t  inflam- 
mation in  the  fetlock  joint;  or  whether  it  is  connected  with  these  sin- 
gular productions.  But,  taktog  the  bet  of  ito  being  an  ambiguous  caae 
in  the  first  iiutauce,  and  of  ita  being  recognised  by  a  loss  of  power,  or 
a  degree  of  lameness  in  this  sitiemity;  abo  of  this  horse  not  having 
done  any  work  from  that  period,  and  then  having  become  lame  f^ain 
when  he  had  walked  about  four  miles  on  the  road  hither,  it  does  ap- 
pear as  if  we  might  be  almost  warranted  in  concluding  that  some  ob- 
struction exists  to  the  natural  flow  of  blood  in  this  limb,  and  which 
may  account  for  tiie  lameness.  I  have  been  inclined  to  think  that  the 
whole  of  the  animal's  illness  has  been  referable  to  the  existence  of 
these  tumours;  for,  if  they  exist  in  the  juguUr  vein,  they  may  be  pre- 
sent in  other  vessels,  and  I  think  it  is  more  than  probable  that  Uiey  are. 
Mr  Spooner,  your  President,  has  inf(Hined  me  that  in  his  disseotions 
he  baa  detected  similar  productions  in  the  abdominal  veins.  Here  they 
occur  in  the  juguUr  vein  of  a  living  animal,  and  are,  as  you  see,  about 
the  size  of  a  Luxe  nut.  On  grasping  them  firmly,  they  are  found  to  be 
very  hard  and  unyielding.  Although  pressing  them  ^ves  (he  animal 
pain,  yet  it  does  not  produce  so  machaawe  might  have  expected.  The 
proof  that  they  are  attached  by  peduncles  ia  satisfactorily  demonstrated 
by  the  fact  of  their  not  &|ling  down  the  vessel — not  going  on  with  the 
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cmreot  of  blood  Aa  the  caliber  of  the  vesael  mdilyadmils  of  their 
pugiitg  upwards,  bo  it  would  of  their  passing  downwards,  were  tbej  not 
attached  bj  a  footetalk.  It  is  this  which  prevents  tliem  f»Uti^  down 
into  the  heart,  (uid  thOB  at  once  putting  an  end  to  life  by  their  presence 
in  that  organ.' 

[ "  This  horse  was  BDbaequently  pnrchased  bj  Mr  Simonds,  amd 
destroyed,  on  account  of  there  being  "  but  little  probabilit;  of  his 
ever  becoming  nsef  ol  again."  The  diseased  parts  having  been  removed, 
the  following  description  of  them  was  given  by  Mr  Simonds : — ] 

" '  YoD  will  observe  the  jugular  vein  (Fig.  1  SO),  in  which  the  tamoois 
were  situated,  and  which  you  will  remember  were  about  half-way  up  the 
neck,  and  that  they  admitted  of  being  passed  up  the  vessel  as  high  as 
its  InfurcBtion.  On  the  pressure  employed  to  eleval«  them,  however, 
being  removed,  they  immediately  fell  down  to  their  original  situation ; 
bntalloor  efibrte  to  push  them  further  down  were  ineffectual  The 
poet-mortem  examination  at  once  proves  why  this  should  have  been 
the  case,  for  the  vessel  is  impervious  below  the  part  they  occupied, 
from  lymph  having  become  thrown  out,  so  that  no  blood  could  pass 
down  it.  The  obliteration  extends  from  that  part  where  tiie  tomours 
were  situated  down  to  that  portion  where  the  axillaiy  vein  unites  with 
the  jngnlar,  so  aa  to  enter  tiie  anterior  vena  cava. 

"  <  The  tumours  themselves  I  have  before  me  (Figs.  ISl,  12S,  123). 
rhey  are  three  in  number,  and  varying  in  size  as  well  as  in  shape.  They 
re  very  dense,  and  on  making  a  section  of  one  of  them,  which  has  been 
ffected  with  some  little  trouble,  it  appears  to  be  composed  of  bony 
matter,  oisome  of  the  earthy  phosphates-,  but  Mr  Morton  has  undertaken 
to  analyze  one  of  them,  and  he  will  make  known  to  you  iu  composition. 

" '  The  origin  of  these  tumours  must  ever  remain  somewhat  shrouded 
In  myetery,  and  different  views  will  be  taken  by  different  persons  of 
their  formation. 

" '  At  the  time  I  introduced  the  case,  I  thought  they  vrere  peduncu- 
lated, but  in  this  it  appears  I  was  mistaken.  Whether  they  origin- 
ally possessed  a  peduncle,  which,  becoming  ruptured,  allowed  tbem 
to  fall  down  the  vessel  to  a  certain  extent,  and  nature,  to  prevent 
them  from  descending  further,  threw  out  lymph  ;  or  whether  they 
might  not  have  been  produced  from  the  vessel  becoming  impervious 
below,  from  some  injury  or  pressure  caused  by  the  collar — are  questjone 
for  your  consideration.  This  animal  had  been  accostomed  to  the  com- 
mon duties  of  a  coach  horse,  and  had  been  working  for  some  time  in  one 
of  the  Brighton  stages. 
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" '  The  wei^t  of  the  tmnoun,  taken  olh^ther,  ia  Dot  quite  foniteen 
drachma.  The  laige  one  weighs  juat  ax  dnchmi  and  a-half,  and  the 
email  one  but  one  dnichm  and  s-half. 

" '  Being  desirous  of  examining  the  heart,  in  order  to  eee  whether  it, 
or  the  Teasels  immediate!;  proceeding  from  it,  had  undeigone  any 
change,  your  Preaident  has  made  a  section  of  it,  and,  I  beliere,  there 
ia  nothing  abnormal  to  be  ohaerved;  bat  the  jugular  vein  being  imper- 
vious, and  these  tumours  occupying  it,  I  shoold  not  have  been  sur- 
prised if  we  had  found  the  valves  of  the  heart  afikted.  I  believe, 
however,  that  the  Bemi-lunar  valves  opening  into  the  aorta  and  die  j)ul- 
monaij  artery  are  perfectly  healthy,  as  weU  as  all  the  othen. 

" '  It  is  questionable  whether  these  tumours  poasess  a  distinct  organi- 
zation. One  vould  be  almost  inclined  to  conceive  that  tiiej  did,  for, 
otherwise,  they  would  have  act«d  as  foreign  agents,  and  inflanunatoiy 
action  would  have  taken  place,  and  a  slonjzhing  of  the  coata  of  the  vein 
in  Older  to  allow  of  their  escape.  This  not  being  the  case,  and  their 
eiiating  for  the  long  time  they  must  have  done  in  order  to  attain  their 
present  size,  are,  I  think,  dear  proo&  that  they  possess  a  distinct  organi- 
zation. If  I  am  right  in  this  deduction,  then  I  consider  this  t«  be  on< 
of  the  beet  proofs  that  can  be  adduced  of  the  Ufe  of  the  blood.  Tb^ 
fibrouH  part  of  the  blood,  in  the  first  instance^  was  thromi  out  from  the 
inner  part  of  the  vessel,  and  this  became  organized;  so  that  thus  they 
possessed  organization  wittiin  themselves.  Their  general  ^>pearance,  with 
their  not  having  any  thing  like  a  peduncle,  is,  I  tliink,  ahnoat  a 
positive  proof  that  such  was  the  case.  It  is,  however,  a  matter  of  spe- 
culation whether  they  thus  had  their  origin  or  not ;  but  tiie  promised 
analysis  will  tend  much  to  set  the  question  al  rest 

" '  The  disease  to  which  our  attention  was  first  directed  arose  from 
derangement  of  the  digeslJTe  organs.  I  told  yon  the  liver  was  the 
principal  seat  of  tliis  affection,  and  the  post-mortem  examination  also 
bears  that  oat  This  organ  is  very  consideiably  altered  in  ita  shape, 
and  parte  of  it  appear  to  be  in  different  stages  of  disease.  When  the 
horse  was  in  the  CoU^ie,  both  Mr  Spooner  and  myself  were  of  opinion 
that  there  was  a  softening  of  the  liver,  and  that  luemoirhage  had 
taken  place  beneath  the  peritoneal  covering,  and,  by  forming  a  coagu- 
lum,  had  prevented  its  eacape  into  the  abdominal  cavity.  Many 
parts  of  the  viscus  now  establish  the  correctness  of  this  fungnoius.  Thf 
peritoneal  tunic  is  thickened,  from  the  chronic  inflammatory  action 
which  has  been  going  on  in  it.    It  ahowa  that  the  symptoms,  ambiguou) 
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u  thej  wera,  were,  DeTertheleas,  Hufficient  bi  point  out  due  orgui  u  Qte 
principal  Mat  of  the  affection. 

" '  The  greateat  chsDge^  however,  in  the  organ,  except  its  Bhape^  is  the 
formation  of  an  encysted  tumoar,  which,  hj  taking  an  external  viev  of 
it,  appean  to  oontwn  pni.  My  impression  is,  that  had  the  animal  tived 
much  longer,  an  abeceas  woald  have  been  formed  in  this  situation,  thii 
being  the  beginning  of  the  procese.  On  making  a  section  of  the  f3i- 
ojBted  tnmonr,  however,  I  find  that  instead  of  ita  containing  pna, 
which  one  would  naturally  have  expected,  it  it  coagulated  blood.  lliiB 
is  an  inteiesting  circtunstauM,  and  provea  more  clearly  the  oorreetiiesa 
of  our  opinion.  There  was  htemorrfaage  from  the  liver,  and  blood  has 
been  thrown  into  this  cyst.  The  ondemeath  part  of  this  immense  cos- 
gulnm  of  blood  is  likewise  surrounded  by  a  dense  membrane,  tlms 
forming  a  sacculated  receptacle,  into  which  blood  was  thrown.  It  is, 
perhaps,  interesting  t«  inquire  whether  this  pecnliar  state  of  the  liTer 
was  not  referable  to  a  morbid  change  going  on  in  the  Uood-vessels,  and 
mora  particnlarly  in  the  jugular  vein. 

" '  You  wiU  remember,  that,  at  the  time  the  animal  was  exhiUtMl 
to  you,  lameness  in  the  near  fore-leg  was  preeent,  and  that  very  severe. 
That  was  snppoeed  to  be  attributable  either  to  the  condition  of  tile 
blood-vessels,  or  to  some  injury  the  animal  had  received.  The  examina- 
tion of  the  leg  shows  that  thera  was  infiaDunation  of  the  synovial  mem- 
braoe  of  tbe  fetlock  joint,  as  well  as  inflammation  of  the  lining  membrane 
of  the  mucous  capsules,  as  they  are  called,  but  no  local  injmy.' 

"Mt  Morton  stated  that  he  had,  as  requested,  analyied  a  portioQ  of 
one  of  the  phlebolites. 

"  Ita  inveetjng  tnnic,  he  foond,  was  made  np  almost  wholly  of  albam- 
ino-fibrin.  A  portion  of  ita  interior  being  boiled  for  some  time  in  distilled 
water,  did  not  undergo  any  perceptible  change  what«Ter,  nor  did  it 
impart  any  sensible  properties  to  the  water.  In  a  solution  of  caostic 
potassa  it  became  dark-oolonred,  but  emitt«d  no  ammonia.  Another 
portion,  about  five  grains,  being  placed  on  a  piece  of  platinum  foil  and 
subjected  to  the  infinence  of  heat  by  the  aid  of  a  blow-pipe,  blackened, 
and  thraw  off  copiouH  exhalations  having  the  odoui  of  burning  animal 
matter.  It  tlien  became  white,  and  on  being  weighed  was  found  to 
have  lost  nearly  one-half  its  weight  The  re^dnnm  quickly  dissolved 
in  dilute  hydrochloiio  and  with  effervescence,  and  tlie  gas  eliminated 
rendered  lime-water  tnrbid.  The  solution  being  filtered  and  rendered 
nearly  neutral,  the  oxalate  of  ammonia  threw  down  fium  itanabandu)t 
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precipitaU,  uid  on  adding  tui  exc«aa  of  mtter  of  unmonia  to  it,  gelati- 
nizatioD  took  place. 

"  The  microcosmic  salt  thtew  down  no  precipitate ;  and  the  faydro- 
salphate  of  ammooia  caused  no  discoloDiation,  proving  the  absence  of 
the  metallic  oxides, 

"  The  inference  dedncible  from  the  above  aoalyris  is,  that  the  con- 
cretion congistA  of  animal  matter  nearlj  one-half,  tho  remainder  being 
tbe  phosphate  and  the  carbonate  of  lime. 

"  Gmelin  subjected  some  phlebolites  taken  ftom  the  human  subject 
to  analfsis,  and  found  them  to  consist  of, 

Animal  matter 27,& 

Pboephate  of  lime      ...  6S.5 

Carbonate  of  time       ....        IS.Ci 
Magnesia  and  loss      ....  3.0 

100 
"He  codd  not  lefrun  from  expressing  his  concurrence  with  the 
view  Dr  Canwell  had  taken  of  the  formation  of  these  bodies,  which  is, 
that  the;  have  their  origin  in  the  coats  of  the  vein ;  and  he  thought  the 
concretions  advert«d  to  b;  the  President  at  the  last  meeting  were  very 
likely  to  be  phIebolit«s  in  the  early  stage, 

"  It  was  the  structure  of  these  vein-stones  that  more  particulariy  in- 
duced him  to  come  to  this  conclusioa  The  one  laid  open  by  Mr  Sim- 
onda  shews  »  series  of  layers,  but  not  around  a  common  centre,  which 
he  thonf^t  would  be  the  case  if  they  were  (ormed  directly  from  the 
bloodj  but  these  layen  of  animal  matter  are  snperposited  one  upon 
another,  and  the  outer  one,  that  which  is  in  contact  with  the  mem- 
bnne  enclosing  the  mass,  has  much  the  greatest  quantity  of  earthy 
matter  in  it.  He  also  considered  them  to  possess  organization,  al- 
though in  a  very  low  degree,  and  once  to  have  had  peduncles  by  which 
they  were  attached  to  the  vein,  although  certainly  not  a  vestige  of  any 
a  now  to  be  seen.  Their  shape  also  bvoured  this  view,  as  well  as  the 
position  of  the  lamelln." 

CAPILLABIlffl — OaFILLABT  USHOBRHAaB. 

Joat  ai  the  arteries  and  veins  are  occasionally  injured,  and 

blood  flows  &om  them,  eo  wounds  of  the  capillaries  lead  to 

heemorrhage,  which  soon  ceases  spontaneously,  or  is  stop- 

„      ,, ..|c 
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ped  by  pressure.  Capillary  luemorrhage  may,  however,  be 
active  or  passive,  according  to  its  origin.  If  the  blood, 
modified  la  quality,  exudea  or  transudes  through  the  coata  of 
the  vessels,  which  have  only  vary  partially  given  way,  the 
bsemorrhage  is  siud  to  be  passive.  This  occurs  ia  many  dis- 
orders in  which  a  blood  poison  is  in  operation.  Active  capil- 
laty  lisemorrhsge  is  always  the  result  of  injury.  In  passive 
haemorrhage  you  must  treat  the  blood  disease,  or  apply  cold 
water  to  the  part  where  the  oozing  occurs.  In  active 
heemorrhage,  stiptics,  such  as  sulphate  of  iron,  tincture  of 
matico,  alum  lotion,  tincture  of  the  sesqui-chloride  of  iron, 
&c.,  may  be  applied,  favoured  by  rest  and  pressure. 
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ORGANS  OF  EESPIRATION, 


Reipirttioa  in  diSereDt  uiimals. — Itespiretoiy  apparatus.— Nasal  cham- 
bers: poeitjon,  openings,  and  septum.— Sinuses. — Phaiynx, — lAiynx: 
its  oiTtilages  aod  maBOl««. — llie  gloUiB.— Windpipe  or  tracbea. — Brtm- 
clual  tabes. — Ultimato  pulmonarj  lobules. — Air-oelli. — Pleura. — Blood- 
Tesssls. — Nerves  and  lymphatics  of  lungs, — Mechanism  of  reepiraUon.^ — 
Inspiration. — Exjaration.^  Number  of  reepiratinna  per  minute.^Beepira- 
tinn  in  turds. — Tbrf  Blood :  its  physical  propeities  and  microscopical  cha- 
racters.—  Blood  oorposcles. — Liquor  sanguinis. — Cot^lation  of  blond.  ^ — 
Gelatinization. — Separation  of  serum. — Circumstances  which  favour  or 
oppose  the  clotting  process. — Exposure  to  air — .Heat— Cold. — Fainting.^ — 
Action  of  alkalies, -Contact  with  living  tiasnes. — Dr  BdcbanUoa'a  and 
Professor  Lister's  researohra. — Bu^  coat. — Causes  of  ooagolaUon. — 
Chemical  characters  of  the  blood. — Chemical  changes  in  icB[Hration. — 
PhyakaJ  signs  of  reBpiiation. — Auscultation. — Percussion. — Palpation.— 
Succussion.  —  MensuraUon. — ^ Auscultation  in  the  horse — Ox — Sheep — Pig 
^Dog— Cat — Krds. — Auscultation  of  naa&l  chambers — larynx — Wind- 
pipe— Chest 

It  is  an  essential  condition  of  existence  in  all  animals,  that 
the  blood  should  at  some  part  of  its  course  be  subjected  to 
an  interchange  of  materials  with  the  external  air.  The 
bright  red  arterial  blood,  in  passing  through  the  capil- 
laries of  the  system,  has  a  quantity  of  oxygen  replaced  by 
carbonic  acid,  assuming  at  the  same  time  a  dark  hue,  and 
acquiring  poisonous,  in  place  of  its  previous  healthy,  stimula- 
ting propertiea  By  fiee  exposure  to  the  air,  a  substitution 
of  an  opposite  character  is  induced,  and  the  process  is  desig- 
2G c 
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nated  resplrstion.  This  function  is  varionsly  efiected  in 
the  different  grades  of  the  zoological  scale.  In  the  lowest 
orders  of  animals,  as  in  zoophytes  and  infusoria,  the 
blood  is  sufficiently  exposed  to  the  air  tJiroagh  the  thin 
and  impermeable  skin.  In  fishes  and  most  aquatic  animals, 
aeration  of  the  blood  is  effected  by  means  of  gills;  these  are 
thin,  featheij-like  tufts,  of  a  highly  vascnlar  stmctare,  at- 
tached to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  pharynx,  and  eidier 
projecting  externally  to  be  wared  in  the  surrounding  liquid, 
or  remaining  within  the  pharynx,  and  subjected  to  a  constant 
stream  of  water,  which  is  taken  into  the  mouth,  and  expelled 
through  two  lateral  pharyngeal  orifices,  in  an  act,  some- 
what analogous  to  deglutition.  In  terrestrial  and  air- 
breathing  animals,  the  apparatus  of  respiration  is  generally 
situated  internally,  and  is  more  or  less  complex,  accwding  to 
the  rapidity  of  the  respiratory  process.  It  may  be  ccmposed 
of  two  simple,  undivided  cavities  or  lungs,  as  in  the  sal»- 
mander;  each  cavity  may  be  incompletely  divided  into  sepa- 
rate cells  as  in  frogs  and  the  majority  of  reptiles;  or  tiie 
single  air-tube  proceeding  to  each  lung  may  repeatedly  sub- 
divide into  numerous  smaller  tnbuli,  each  of  which  ultimately 
terminate  in  a  variable  number  of  cells  (pulmonary  ceOs 
or  vesicles).  This  last  arrangement  we  find  in  warm-blooded 
animals,  the  high  temperature  of  which  calls  for  great  acti- 
vity in  the  respiratory  "process. 

In  our  domestic  quadrupeds,  the  respiratory  apparatus  is 
formed,  1st,  of  the  air  passages  with  the  lungs  and  pleura; 
and,  2nd,  of  the  thorax,  including  the  respiratory  muscles. 
The  ail  passages  comprise  the  nasal  chambers,  phaiynx, 
larynx,  trachea)  bronchia,  air  sacs,  and  pulmonary  cells. 

The  nostrils  are  two  cavities  placed  above  the  mouth,  and 
extending  the  whole  length  of  the  face.  The  anterior  extre- 
mities  open    externally ;    the  posterior  conduct  into   the 
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pharynx.     The  former  are  constantly  open,  in  which  state 
they  are  retained  by  two  curved  cartilages,  placed  back  to 


Fig.  114.— ABUTD-p«t«liai  HctloQ  of  tb«  hnd,  ifaowliu  the  anlin  moath,  phurni. 
ud  DU4l  «Titl«.      ].  Omlo^hf  ngloBiu :    S.  Genla-hjodeai ;    S.   Secllon  at  thg  MOtt 

C%ei  *.  Ptaxyni ;  fi.  (Kiopbi^iDB ;  A.  Gattnn]  poDcb ;  7.  niftryiigflKj  opeolng  of  (he 
«chlaD  tube;  8.  Ciiljol  theUtrni^  B,  Ventriole  q(  UmUirni^  10  Tncho*;  11. 
Sopniortnibinatedbdiui,  IS,  Inferior  tarblutnl  bosii :  LB.  BDmioid  osUi ;  11.  PoitlDii 

lodrHtluunbsUiua;  l&fUiuiebTl:  17.  TenlortiuD ;  IS.  Upp«rllp;  18,  loinrlip. 

back  in  the  median  line,  and  supporting  the  muscles,  glands, 
adipose  tissue,  and  skin  of  the  nose.     These  cartibges  form 
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the  basis  of  the  external  wall  of  the  orifice,  technically  called 
the  alse  nasi  The  fabe  nostril,  a  peculiarity  of  solipedea.  is 
a  cavity  within  and  on  the  supero-extemal  aspect  of  each 
orifice;  it  is  almost  completely  separated  &om  the  cones- 
ponding  nasal  chamber,  and  lined  throughout  by  fine  skin, 
similar  to  that  surrounding  the  opening.  The  posterior  ori- 
fices of  the  nostrils  are  generally  open,  though  when  a  pellet 
of  food  is  passing  they  are  closed  by  the  soft  palate,  a  mns- 
culo-membranons  fold,  projecting  downwards  and  backwards 
from  the  posterior  border  of  the  floor  of  the  nasal  chambers. 
This  structure  attains  its  greatest  length  in  solipedes,  in 
which  it  entirely  prevents  the  process  of  breathing  throng 
the  mouth;  in  these,  as  in  other  animals,  however,  it  allows 
the  ready  passage  of  ^ents  &om  the  mouth  into  the  pharynx, 
and  in  this  case  is  pushed  upwards  against  the  posterior  nares, 
effectually  preventing  the  introduction  of  foreign  bodies  into 
the  nostrils.  The  nasal  chambers  themselves  are  two  consi- 
derable cavities,  separated  from  each  other  by  a  median  osseo- 
cartil^nous  plate,  composed  of  an  elongated  fmd  slightly 
flattened  bone  (the  vomer)  inferiorly,  and  of  a  cartilaginous 


septum,  continnons  vrith  the  superior  border  of  tie  latter 
The  roof,  floor,  and  external  wall  of  each  chamber  are  com- 
posed of  various  facial  bones,  the  frontal,  superior,  and 
anterior  maxillary,  nasal,  and  palatine.  Each  nostril  is  im- 
perfectly separated  into  three  subdivisions  or  meati,  a  sape- 
rior,  median,  and  inferior,  by  the  two  turbinated  bones. 
These  are  each  formed  of  an  extremely  thin  and  fragUe  per- 
forated lamina,  rolled,  as  it  were,  upon  itsejf,  and  attadied 
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by  its  external  or  free  border  to  the  onter  wall  of  the  cavity. 
Each  turbinated  bone  contains  two  cavities  internally,  an 
anterior  and  posterior,  separated  from  each  other  by  a  median 
plate,  and  communicating  respectively  with  the  middle  meatus, 
and  the  maxillary  or  &ontal  sinuses.  Projecting  into  the 
.  posterior  part  of  each  chamber  are  the  ethmoid  ceUs — a  col- 
lection of  small  horn-like  structures,  formed  of  thin  haainm, 
rolled  upon  themselves,  and  resembling  turbinated  bones  in 
miniature.  Still  another  set  of  cavities  communicate  with 
the  nostril — the  sinuses.  These  are  irregular  interspaces 
between  the  superficial  and  deep  plates  of  the  facial  bones, 
opening  into  one  another,  and  into  the  nasal  chamber.  They 
are  three  in  number  on  each  side,  the  fiontal,  the  sphenoidal, 
and  the  maxillary.  The  frontal  is  situated  between  the  eyes, 
and  extends  as  far  forwards  as  the  nasal  bones;  the  sphenoid 
is  deeply  situated  in  &ont  of  the  cranium  and  beneath  the 
frontal,  with  which  it  communicates^  the  maxillary  is  placed 
immediately  above  the  molar  teeth  of  the  upper  jaw,  and  ex- 
tends from  the  level  of  the  eye  to  the  third  molar  tooth. 
These  spaces  are  small  in  very  young  animals,  and  gradually 
increase  with  advancing  ^e.  In  oxea  they  are  very  capaci- 
ous, covering  the  whole  front  of  the  cranium,  and  extending 
into  the  horns.  In  camivora,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are 
very  restricted.  The  osseous  and  cartilaginous  walls  of  the 
nostrils,  and  the  various  contiguous  cavities — the  false  nostril 
of  the  horse  excepted — are  covered  by  mucous  membrane, 
formed  of  a  somewhat  lax  layer  of  connective  tissue,  covered 
by  a  basement  membrane  and  epithelial  cella  In  each 
chamber  and  communicatiog  cavities,  with  the  exception  of 
the  posterior  part  of  the  former,  these  cella  are  columnar,  and 
the  superficial  layer  is  provided  with  vibratile  ciliie,  the  con- 
stant movements  of  which  serve  to  clear  the  passages  of 
mucns  and  other  matters.     On  the  ethmoid  cells,  and  the 


posterior  part  of  each  nasal  cbamber,  wbere  the  nerre  of  smell 
ratifies,  the  epithelium  is  reduced  to  a  single  layer,  and  is 
nnprovided  with  cilise.  In  the  interior  of  the  tnibinated 
bones  and  sinuses,  the  mncons  membrane,  and  especi^y  the 
epithelial  layer,  is  thinner  than  in  the  nasal  cfaambera  This 
membrane  contains  numerous  racemose  glands  for  the  secre- 
ti(Mi  of  mucus,  and  at  various  points,  especially  over  the 
posterior  portions  of  the  turbinated  bones,  presents  a  dense 
venous  network  or  erectile  tissue.  The  chief  object  of  the 
sinuses  seems  to  be  to  assist  in  preserving  the  proper  contoor 
of  the  face,  without  adding  to  its  density. 

The  pharynx  is  that  space  through  which  food  and  air 
both  pass,  as  already  noticed  in  the  article  on  the  digestive 
organs.  In  solipedes  tt  commnmcates  on  each  side,  through 
a  narrow  opening,  with  a  large  cavity  (Eustachian  poach), 
lined,  like  itself,  with  ciliated  epithelium,  and  communicating 
through  the  Eustachian  tube  with  the  middle  ear. 

The  larynx  is  a  cartilaginous  box,  compressed  laterally, 
jJaced  at  the  npper  extremity  o'f  the  windpipe,  and  conduct- 
ing the  air  into  that  passage.  Its  framework  is  composed  of 
five  cartilages,  the  cricoid,  thyroid,  two  arytenoid,  and  the 
^iglottis;  these  are  bound  together  by  more  or  less  elastic 
ligaments,  and  moved  upon  one  another  by  special  muscles. 
The  cricoid  cartilage  ia  a  complete  ring,  placed  at  the  lover 
part  of  the  larynx,  and  connecting  it  with  the  windpipe 
The  thyroid  is  composed  of  an  &nt«rior  and  two  lateral  poi^ 
tions,  which  embrace  the  cricoid  on  all  sides  save  the  poste- 
rior. The  arytenoid  are  two  quadri-lat«ral  cartilages,  placed 
above  and  behind  the  cricoid,  and  bounding  laterally  the 
superior  opening  of  the  larynx  The  epiglottis  is  an  irr^^- 
larly  triangular  fibro-cartilage,  attached  by  its  base  to  the 
front  of  the  thyroid  by  yellow  and  white  fibrous  tissue,  and 
to  the  semicircular  portion  of  the  hyoid  bone  by  masde 
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From  these  connectioiis,  its  apex  projecte  upwards  and  for- 
wards in  its  ordinary  coQdition,  but  on  the  passage  of  a  bolus 
of  food  is  passed  backwards  and  downwards  to  close  the  open- 
ing of  the  glottis.  On  looking  into  the  laiynx  &om  above, 
we  see  that,  for  some  distance  below  the  orifice,  it  is  toler- 
al)!;  capacious,  thou^  slightly  flattened  from  aide  to  side; 
below  this  is  a  constricted  triangular  portion,  the  base  of 
which  is  turned  posteriorly;  and,  still  lower,  a  widened  and 
circular  part,  leading  into  the  trachea.  The  median  con- 
stricted part,  or  glottis,  is  bounded  laterally  on  each  side  by  two 
folds  of  mucous  membrane,  the  superior  and  inferior  vocal 
cords,  separated  from  each  other  by  a  cavity  called  the  ven- 
tricle of  the  larynx.  The  superior  or  false  vocal  cords  are 
simply  folds  of  mncons  membrane,  with  a  f^w  elastic  fibres  as 
a  basis,  while  the  lower  or  true  vocal  cords  contain  each  a 
cfflisiderable  elastic  bundle.  The  latter  extend  from  the  inner 
aspect  of  the  aryt«noid  cartilages,  forwards  to  the  thyroid. 
They  are  chieSy  put  upon  the  stretch  by  two  pairs  of  muscles, 
the  crico-arytenoideus  posticus,  and  the  thyro-arytenoideus 
transversQS,  whose  function  is  to  pull  the  arytenoid  cartilages 
backwards  and  outwards.  Two  other  muscles  assist  in  the 
dilatation  of  the  glottis,  while  five  pairs  and  a  sin^e  muscle 
serve  to  relax  the  vocal  cords,  and  constrict  the  glottal  orifice. 
Any  alteration  in  the  size  of  this  orifice  modifies  the  pitch  of 
the  voice.  In  ruminants  the  vocal  cords  are  much  less  promi- 
nent than  in  the  horse.  The  whole  internal  sorfiuse  of  the 
larynx  ts  covered  by  mucous  membrane,  provided  with  ciliated 
ejnthelinm,  and  attached  to  the  subjacent  parts  by  a  conside- 
rable amount  of  connective  tissue.  It  contains  numerous 
racemose  mucous  glands,  especially  towards  the  base  of  the 
epiglottis,  and  near  the  entrance  of  the  larynx.  This  mem- 
brane, which  is  supplied  by  the  superior  laryngeal  nerve,  is 
extremely  sensitive,  a  provision  which  leads  to  the  ready 


Fig.  IM.— TinchM,  bronchli.  ud  Inngm  (luporior  itpecl).— A,  Civil,  of  the  phsiyBi. 
open;  B.  fKiiophuDUi  iDTundlbuloDi;  C,  Kptrimce  of  tlifiUiTni:  11  U»  O^oplui^pii ;  R, 
Laft  cul-dt-su  ol  the  alnmich:  P,  Right  culde-iu  oT  uma^  O,  DgodsDnm;  U, 
TncliH;  1.  Sijitit  bmnchliil  iwDlBallona:  K,  Itll  Inug;  I.  Portnior  toOA;  11,  Oob- 
moD  oriEin  o(  tb«  bronchlil  ud  uupbaKeui,  wttb  laiot  Intanxntil  vtuiei. 

Thli  dnwiDC  hf  Iihd  tuined  in  Uh  engnrlnf. 
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expnlaioQ  by  coughing  of  luiy  nozions  agent,  and  the  protec- 
tion of  the  lungs  firom  injury.  The  muscles  of  the  larynx  are 
supplied  by  the  inferior  laryngeal  or  recurrent  nerve,  abranch 
given  off  inside  the  thorax  by  the  pneumogastric.  This  nerve 
is  frequently  affected  in  roaring. 

The  windpipe  or  trachea  is  a  flexible  tube,  slightly  com- 
pressed from  above  downwards,  extending  from  the  larynx 
along  the  lower  border  of  the  neck,  and  within  the  thorax  as 
far  as  the  right  side  of  the  posterior  aorta,  where  it  divides 
into  two  bronchi  It  is  formed  of  a  congeries  of  cartilaginous 
rings,  imperfect  posteriorly,  where  the  one  end  overlaps  the 
other,  and  showing  their  greatest  breadth  towards  the  middle 
of  the  neck.  About  fifty  of  these  rings  are  found  in  the 
horse,  and  as  many  as  seventy  in  ruminants.  They  are  sub- 
ject to  singularities  of  form,  sometimes  becoming  biiiircated 
or  joining  each  other  at  their  extremities.  Their  adjacent 
margins  are  bound  together  by  yellow  elastic  tissue,  which 
extends  over  both  their  anterior  and  posterior  aspects, 
though  in  the  thickest  layer  on  the  former.  Their  extremi- 
ties, moreover,  are  bound  together  by  this  elastic  layer,  so 
that  the  latter  forms,  with  the  cartilage,  a  complete  externa) 
coat  to  the  tube.  The  extremities  of  the  cartilages  are 
further  joined  by  involuntary  muscular  fibres  (tracheatis 
muscle),  which  are  extended  transversely  on  the  inner  aspect 
of  the  elastic  layer.  Spread  over  the  inner  aspect  of  the 
elastic  and  muscular  fibres,  is  a  layer  of  counectiv&  tissue 
one-eighth  of  a  line  in  thickness,  and  joining  the  former  to 
the  mucous  membrane.  The  mucous  membrane  is  composed 
of  a  connective  and  elastic  layer,  covered  by  ciliated  epithe- 
lium. This  membrane,  which  is  supplied  by  the  recurrent 
nerve,  is  possessed  of  very  little  sensibility. 

On  arriving  above,  and  to  the  right  aide  of  the  heart,  the 
trachea  divides  into  two  larger  bronchi,  and  in  most  of  the 
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ki^  domestic  qnadrapeds,  into  a  third,  much  smsHer  tlum 
either  of  the  other  two.  Each  of  these  tubes  or  bronchi, 
again,  divides  into  secondat;  bronchial  tubes,  these  agun 
into  tertiaiy,  and  so  on  until  they  are  reduced  to  about  ^th 
of  an  inch  in  diameter,  when  they  individually  terminate  in 


Qie  dimwllig  KM  nude  fr 


tba  ntl  lepustliii  V 
elndedlnlbeikMdi. 


a  dilatation  which  opens  into  the  ultimate  air  sacs  and  cdla. 
The  bronchial  tubes  differ  from  the  trachea  in  being  neatly 
circular,  and  having  their  cartilages  disposed  in  plates  io 
place  of  rings.     Three  or  four  of  these  plates  generally  mute 
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to  encircle  one  s^;mciit  of  the  tubes,  and  their  extremity, 
especially  in  the  larger  tubes,  overlap  each  other  to  a  con- 
siderable extent.  On  the  small  tubes  they  are  found  scat- 
tered irregularly  over  the  vails,  leaving  considerable  intervals. 
The  cartilaginous  plates  on  the  primary  bronchi  are  nearly 
as  thick  as  the  rings  of  the  trachea,  but  on  the  smaller  tubes 
become  gradnaUy  attenuated,  and  cannot  be  demonstrated 
on  tubes  less  than  half  a  line  in  diameter.  The  cartilages 
are  enveloped  in  a  layer  of  white  and  elastic  fibres  which 
completely  encircles  the  tube,  and,  with  the  cartilages,  forms 
its  external  coat  Within  this  is  a  coat  of  circular  involnn- 
taiy  muscular  fibres,  which  become  gradually  thinner  on  the 
smaller  tnl)es,  but  can  be  demonstrated  on  those  of  fyth  to 
i^th  of  a  line  in  diameter.  The  internal  or  mucous  coat 
lias  an  outer  layer  of  elastic  longitudinal  fibres  on  which  lies 
a  thin  homogenous  layer  (basement  membrane)  supporting 
the  ciliated  epithelium.  Like  the  coats  already  mentioned, 
this  becomes  much  attenuated  on  tlie  smaller  tubes.  Bace- 
mose  mucous  glands  are  numerous  in  the  larger  bronchia, 
but  disappear  on  those  of  one  or  one-and-a-half  lines  in 
diameter.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  bronchia  is  much 
more  irritable  than  that  of  the  trachea. 

The  terminal  bronchia,  each  enter  a  pear-shaped  mass  of 
parenchymatous  tissue,  constituting  a  lobulette  or  ultimate 
pulmonary  lobule.  The  bronchus  here  ends  in  a  dilatation 
communicating  widi  several  elongated  cavities  (terminal 
cavitie-s,  Mandl;  air  sacs.  Waters),  separated  from  one 
another  by  thin  and  delicate  walls,  and  having  each  npon  its 
walls  from  ten  to  twenty  minute  depressions,  likewise  sepa- 
rated fnan  each  other  by  thin  membranous  parietes.  The 
latter  are  the  akeoli  or  axr  ceUa.  Some  air  cells  may  like- 
wise be  noticed  on  the  commencement  of  the  bronchial  tube 
to  which  they  give  a  njoniliform  appearance.    Two  or  more 
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air  sacs  are  occasionally  foand  to  coalesce  and  open  by  a 
single  common  orifice  into  tbe  dilated  extremity  of  the 
bronciiial  tabe.  Each  pulmonary  lobulette  receives  only  one 
bronchial  tube,  and  its  air  sacs  and  cells  have  no  means  of 
communicating  vith .  those  of  other  lobulettes,  except  throng 
this  channel  Each  air  cell  has  a  diameter  of  from  ^th  to 
-rhr^h  of  an  inch  in  man  (Kolliker),  y^th  in  the  dog,  r^-^th 
in  the  goat,  -rhrth  in  the  horse,  and  rhy^  in  t^he  cow,  (Boa- 
signol.)  Mandl  states  that  in  castr^ed  animals  they  are 
much  smaller  than  in  perfect  males  and  females.  The  walls 
of  the  air  cells  and  sacs  are  similarly  constructed.  They  are 
composed  of  a  dngle  coat  formed  of  a  fibrous  and  an  epithe- 
lial layer.  The  former  is  chieSy  composed  of  elastic  fibres 
which  interlace  in  encircling  the  walls  of  the  cavities,  and 
support  the  plexus  of  pulmonary  capillaries.  The  epitheliom 
presents  a  single  layer  of  cells  devoid  of  cilia.  Connecting 
these,  a  very  delicate  basement  membrane  has  been  demon- 
strated. 

The  lobulettes  vary  from  a  quarter  to  a  line  in  aim, 
and  are  pyriform  when  on  the  surface  of  the  lung,  but  are 
modified  in  shape  when  deeper  situated.  They  are  bound 
t(^ether  by  a  thin  layer  of  elastic  tissue,  so  as  to  form 
lobules  varying  &om  a  quarter  to  an  inch  in  size.  These 
lobules  are  in  turn  similarly,  though  more  loosely,  connected 
into  groups,  and  by  a  still  more  Ux  union  of  such  gronps, 
the  pulmonary  lobes  are  formed.  The  lobes  result  from  the 
breaking  up  of  the  lung  by  intervals,  more  or  less  deep,  into 
separate  masses,  each  communicating  with  a  single  large 
bronchus.  The  horse's  lungs  have  no  lobes,  unless  a  digfat 
depression  existing  on  the  posterior  part  of  the  right  long, 
and  transmitting  the  vena  cava,  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  indi- 
cating such  a  division.  In  tbe  cow,  sheep,  and  pig,  the  left 
lung  is  divided  into  two  lobes,  and  the  right  into  four,  the 
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anterior  of  which  extends  across  in  &ont  of  the  heart  In 
the  dog,  the  left  has  three  lobes  and  the  right  four,  the  divi- 
sions extending,  in  this  case,  nearly  to  the  roots  of  the  Ituiga. 
It  is  noticeable  that  each  lobe  receives  a  single  lai^  bronchial 
tube,  each  group  of  lobnles  a  special  bronchial  tube  of  smaller 
caliber,  each  lobule  a  still  more  diminutive  special  branch, 
while  each  ultimate  lobulette  has  ite  own  termini  bronchus. 

The  interlobular  connective  tissue  predominates  most  in 
young  animals;  its  amount  varies  lilcewise  in  the  different 
species,  being  especially  abundant  in  the  lungs  of  raminants. 

The  lungs,  an  a  whole,  have  a  somewhat  conical  form,  the 
rounded  apex  being  presented  toward  tiie  neck,  while  the 
irr^nlarly  concave  base  is  tamed  backward,  and  applied 
^^aiost  the  diaphragm.  The  right  lung  is  generally  larger 
than  the  left,  on  account  of  the  position  of  the  heart  being 
slightly  to  the  left  side  of  the  median  line. 

Each  lung  is  covered  by  a  special  serous  membrane 
(pleura),  which  envelopes  the  lung,  and  is  reflected  on  the 
walls  of  the  thorax.  Each  pleura  is  divided  into  four  por- 
tions—the  pulmonic  or  visceral,  the  mediastinal,  the  dia- 
phragmatic, and  the  parietal  The  pulmonic  pleura  covers 
the  whole  external  aspect  of  the  lungs,  to  the  parenchymatous 
structure  of  which  it  is  intimately  attached  by  a  layer  of 
dastic  tissue.  This  connecting  layer  dips  into  the  pulmonary 
tissue,  becoming  continuous  wiUi  the  interlobular  layer. 
Each  pleura  passes  off  the  lungs  at  the  bronchial  tubes,  and 
becomes  continuous  with  th«  mediasUnal  pleura.  The 
latter  is  an  extensive  membrane  attached  to  the  sides  of  the 
vertebrae  above,  ttie  stemnm  below,  and  the  middle  of  the 
diaphragm  behind  The  mediastinal  pleurss  on  both  sides  thus 
eoocnr  in  forming  a  complete  median  partition  for  the  thorax, 
but  in  the  horse  their  structure  is  so  lax,  postero-inferiorly,  that 
liquid  readily  passes  from  the  pleura  on  one  side  to  that  on 
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ibe  opposite.  An  interval  (mediastinnm)  of  vaiying  dimeo- 
siona  is  left  between  the  medi&stin&l  pleura  oB  the  one  stde, 
and  th&t  on  the  opposite.  This  space  has  been  divided  into 
the  anterior,  median,  and  posterior  inediastiii&  The  anterior 
contains  superiorly  the  trachea,  cesopbagus,  anterior  aorta 
with  its  branches,  the  anterior  vena  cava,  the  tlioracic  dact, 
the  cardiac  plexus,  and  the  pneumogastric  recurrent  and 
phrenic  nerves:  in  the  very  young  subject  it  includes  the 
thymous  gland.  The  middle  mediastinum  contains  the  heart 
and  the  roots  of  the  large  vessels,  the  oesophagus,  the  first 
divisions  of  the  bronchia,  and  the  nerves  above  noticed. 
The  posterior  mediastinum,  much  narrower  than  either  of  the 
others,  is  traversed  above  by  tiie  posterior  aorta,  the  asygos 
vein,  and  the  thoracic  duct;  s  little  lower  by  the  oBsophagns, 
with  the  pneumogastric  and  left  phrenic  nerves.  The  me- 
diastinal pleune  are  attached  to  one  another  or  to  the  struc- 
tures in  the  mediastinum  by  a  more  or  less  lax  areolar 
tissua  The  diaphragmatic  pleura  is  that  part  applied  on 
the  anterior  aspect  of  the  diaphragm,  and  the  pu-ietal  that 
covering  the  ribs  and  intercostal  muscles.  Both  are  attached 
to  the  subjacent  structures  by  areolar  tissue. 

The  lungs  have  two  separate  sets  of  blood-vessels,  the 
bronchial  and  pulmonary.  The  former  are  engaged  chiefly 
in  the  nutrition  of  the  oi^n — the  latter  in  the  Ainction  of 
respiration.  The  bronchial  arteries  arise  from  the  posterior 
aorta,  and,  proceeding  to  the  roots  of  the  lungs,  divide  with  the 
bronchia,  and  distrtbutetheirblood  to  the  walls  of  these  tnbee, 
to  the  pleura,  to  the  interlobular  connective  tissue,  to  the  lai^ 
vessels  of  Uie  pulmonary  system,  and  to  the  lymphatics.  The 
capillary  plexuses  of  Uie  bronchial  tubes  are  two  in  nom- 
ber,  a  deep  and  a  superGciaL  The  former  is  cionposed  of 
minute  vessels,  running  circularly  round  the  muscular  coat, 
uid  the  latter  of  still  smaller  vessds,  numing  longitudinally 


in  the  el&atic  layer  of  the  macoos  coat.  Numerons  tmaato- 
mosiiig  vessels  proceed  from  tlie  deep  to  the  sapcffkaal 
I»lexus — (WATEfis).  These  capillaries,  especially  in  the 
smaller  bronchia,  have  their  blood  aerated  ifi  traversiiig  the 
inucoua  membrane,  and  terminate  in  the  pulmooaiy  veins. 
The  bronchial  veins  seem  chiefly  to  originate  &om  the  walls 


of  the  lai'ger  bronchi,  the  bronchial  glands,  and  other  sttnie- 
tures  about  the  roots  of  the  lungs,  and  fallow  an  irre^W 
course  to  the  asygos  vein,  into  which  they  pour  their  blood. 
Heale  describes  other  small  venoiui  trunks,  pi'ooeedittg  from 
the   coats  of  the  smaller  bronchial  tnbe^,  the  iQterlol>i)kc 
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GonnectiTe  tissae,  and  Uie  plema,  to  termiiu^  in  the  fesophi- 
gean  and  asygos  veins. 

The  pulmooaiy  artery,  which  conveys  venous  blood  to  be 
aerated  in  the  Intaga,  originates  from  the  base  of  the  right  vea- 
tricle,  and  curving  upwards  and  backwards,  bifurcates  over  tjie 
leftauricleoftfaeheart,  sending  abrancfa  to  each  lung.  It  sob- 
sequentty  divides  in  the  same  manner  as  the  bronchial  tubes, 
and  sends  an  ultimate  twig  to  each  lobulette,  to  be  distri- 
buted on  the  walls  of  the  air  sacs  and  pulmonary  cella 
The  resulting  capillat;  plexus  is  consequently  exposed  en 
both  sides  to  the  action  of  the  air,  except  in  those  parts 
where  the  waUs  of  one  lobulette  are  applied  against  those  of 
another;  in  such  a  case  they  are  necessarily  related  on  one 
side  to  the  interlobuUr  connecting  Ussu&  The  capillaries 
of  the  network  vaty  in  aze  from  toW^  ^  Winr*^  of  vd 
inch. — WATEfia 

The  pulmonaiy  veins  are  those  vessels  which  convey  the 
artetialized  blood  from  the  lungs  to  the  left  side  of  the  heart. 
They  orig^te  by  numerous  small  radicles,  passing  from  the 
periphery  of  the  lobulettes,  and  joining  to  form  veins  in  the 
interlobular  spaces.  These  veins  continne  to  traverse  the 
interlobular  spaces,  and  generally  follow  the  most  direct  course 
towards  the  root  of  the  lung.  Other  veins  are  found  mn- 
ning  along  the  bronchial  tubes,  and  returning  the  blood  trtaa 
their  mucous  membrane  On  reaching  the  root  of  the  long 
Uiey  unite  into  several  large  trunks  (4  to  8  in  number),  by 
which  the  blood  is  dischai^ed  into  the  left  auricla 

The  whole  of  the  blood  from  the  pulmonary  lobnlettea, 
and  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  bronchial  tubes,  seems  to 
be  returned  by  the  pulmonary  veins,  while  that  from  tlie 
outer  coats  of  the  larger  pulmonary  vessels  and  bronchial 
tubes,  the  bronchial  glands,  and,  according  to  Heale,  the  pletm 
and  interlobular  tissue,  is  taken  up  by  the  bronchial  v^us. 
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llie  lymphatics  of  the  Inng  are  arranged  in  a  eoperfidal 
and  a  deep  set.  The  former  ramifjr  beneath  the  pleura,  and 
in  the  walls  of  tiie  lobnlettea;  the  latter  accompany  the 
bronchial  tubes  and  pnlmonaiy  vessels,  to  which  they  are 
distributed.  The  two  sets  anastomose  with  each  other,  and 
at  the  root  of  the  lung  unite,  previous  to  their  entering 
the  bronchial  gUnds.  These  glands  are  situated  in  the 
angle  of  bifurcation  of  the  bronchi,  as  well  as  above  and 
around  the  primary  bronchial  tubes.  In  these  glands  the 
lymphatic  vessels  terminate,  and  they  in  turn  give  rise  to 
difTerent  vessels,  which,  after  passing  through  a  number  of 
glands  in  the  mediasMniun,  discharge  their  contents  into  the 
thoracic  duct 

The  nerves  of  (he  lung  are  derived  from  the  ^mpathetic 
and  pneum(^astric.  The  latter  nerves,  on  reaching  the  root 
of  the  lung,  divide  into  numerous  branches,  which  join  with 
branches  from  the  sympathetic  to  form  two  plexuses  at  the 
root  of  each  lung,  one  being  above  and  one  below  the 
bronchL  From  these  plexuses  branches  may  be  traced  to 
the  bronchial  ghinds,  to  the  bronchial  tubes  nearly  as 
fitr  as  their  extremities,  to  the  laiger  blood-vessels,  and, 
according  to  Waters,  to  the  pleurae  and  sur&ce  of  the 
lunga 

MBCHAinsM  OF  Ekbpiration. — The  movements  of  the 
thorax  by  the  respiratory  muscles  are  the  chief  means 
by  which  the  actions  of  inspiration  and  expiration  are 
effected.  The  thorax  is  a  conical  eavi^,  with  its  apex 
turned  anteriorly,  and  its  base  posteriorly.  The  former 
is  closed  by  the  trachea,  cesophagus,  several  muscles,  blood- 
vessels, and  nerves;  the  Utter  is  entirely  closed  by  an 
extensive  muscular  structure,  the  diaphragm.  The  sides 
of  the  cone  are  formed  above  by  the  dorsal  vertebrse, 
below  by  the  stemiuu  or  bieast-booe,  and  laterally  by 
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the  ribs  and  intercostal  mnscles.  The  thorax  is  com- 
pressed from  aide  to  side  at  its  anterior  part,  bnt  approaches 
the  circular  form  posteriorly.  This  depends  on  the  variation 
in  the  form  of  the  ribs,  the  first  pair  being  strong,  nearly 
straight,  and  firmly  fixed  at  their  extremities,  and  the  second 
pair  slightly  carved  in  an  outward  and  backward  direction, 
which  curvature  goes  on  increasing  to  the  last.  A  number 
of  the  anterior  ribs — called  also  the  true  ribs — are  attached 
directly  on  the  sternum  by  cartilaginous  prolongations,  while 
the  remainder,  or  &lse  ribs,  have  their  cartila^noos  pro- 
longations simply  attached  to  those  of  tbe  ribs  next  in 
front  The  true  ribs  are  eight  in  number  in  the  horse  and 
ox,  seven  in  the  pig,  and  nine  in  the  dog.  The  false  ribs 
number  ten  in  the  horse,  five  in  the  ox,  seven  in  the 
pig,  and  four  in  the  dog.  The  folse  ribs  have  neces- 
sarily ft  freer  action  than  the  others,  a  circumstance  ac- 
counting for  the  freedom  of  respiration  in  the  horse;  ncTer- 
theleas,  in  certain  animals,  as  in  the  dog,  this  is  made  up 
by  the  supply  of  additional  and  powerful  inspiratory 
muscles. 

Inspiration  is  that  process  by  which  the  cavity  of  the 
thorax  is  enlarged,  and  the  lungs  inflated.  The  dilatation  of 
the  thorax  takes  place  in  a  lateral  and  an  antero-posterior 
difuneter. 

Lateral  dilatation  is  effected  by  a  slight  rotatory  move- 
ment of  the  ends  of  the  ribs,  the  median  part  being  at  the 
same  time  turned  outwards  and  forwards.  The  above  move- 
ment is  chiefly  dependent  on  the  action  of  the  scateni,  ester- 
nal  intercostal  and  levatores  costarum  muscles.  The  scalenos 
extends  from  the  four  last  cervical  vertebire  to  the  first  Tibs, 
which  it  fixes,  or  even  pulls  slightly  forwarda  In  Aie  ox  it 
extends  to  the  fourth,  and  in  the  dog  as  fitr  as  the  sixth  rib, 
so  that  its  direct  action  on  these  is  much  extended.    T^ 
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external  intercostal  muscles  proceed  from  the  posterior  border 
of  one  rib,  downwards  and  backwards  to  the  anterior  border 
of  that  immediately  behind.  When,  accorduigly,  the  first  rib 
is  fixed  by  the  scalenus,  these  act  powerfully  in  dilating  the 
whole  cavity  of  the  thorax.  The  levatores  costamm  are  a 
series  of  small  ninscles  mnning  from  each  dorsal  vertebra 
downwards  and  backwards  to  the  anterior  border  of  the  suc- 
ceeding rib.  Like  those  already  noticed,  they  actively  rotate 
the  ribs,  turning  their  median  part  outwards  and  forwarda 
Other  accessory  inspiratory  muscles  may  be  mentioned,  espe- 
cially the  anterior  serratus  of  the  back,  and  in  the  dog  the 
Utissimus  dorsL  The  former,  in  the  horse,  extends  from  the 
ionai  spines  downwards  and  backwards,  to  be  inserted  on  the 
nx^  and  following  ribs,  as  far  as  the  thirteenth  inclusive. 
The  latissimus  dorsi,  which  is  attached  anteriorly  on  the 
inner  aspect  of  the  arm  bone,  is  fixed  to  the  two  last  ribs  in  the 
ox,  and  to  all  the  ribs  which  it  covers  in  the  dog  and  pig,  so 
that  it  greatly  assists  in  the  lateral  dilatation  of  the  thorax.  The 
abdominal  muscles  and  diaphrt^m  fix,  to  some  extent,  the  last 
rib,  so  tl^at,  in  place  of  the  latter  being  much  advanced,  the  in- 
tercostal spaces  are  widened,  and  any  great  diminution  of  the 
autero-post«rior  diameter  of  the  thorax  prevented.  Thts  en- 
Urgement  of  the  intercostal  spaces  increases  &om  the  first  to 
the  eleventh,  twelfth,  thirteenth,  or  fourteenth,  &om  which 
backwards  a  marked  diminution  may  be  noticed.  In  ordinary 
cahn  respiration,  the  forward  motion  of  the  last  rib  is  scarcely 
if  at  all  detectable. 

The  dilatation  of  the  thorax,  in  an  antero-posterior  direc- 
tion, is  due  to  the  contraction  of  the  diaphragm,  a  large 
musculo-t«ndinous  partition  separating  the  thoracic  from  the 
abdominal  cavity.  The  diaphragm  is  muscular  round  its  cir- 
cumference and  tendinous  in  the  centre,  towards  which  the 
nntscular  fibres  convolve.    It  is  att«cbed  to  the  ensiform 
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cartilage,  to  the  lower  ends  <rf  the  two  last  trae,  and  of  ill 
the  false  ribs,  to  the  inner  aspect  of  the  last  rib,  and  tbroi^ 
two  strong  mnscular  prolongations  (pillars)  to  the  bodies  of 
the  lumbar  vertebne.  It  is  not  a  straight  partition,  bat 
bulges  forwards  into  the  thorai,  its  anterior  aspect  being 
markedly  convex,  while  the  posterior  is  correspondinjijj 
coQcava  The  contraction  of  the  muscle  necessarily  approaches 
it  to  the  flattened  form,  increasing  the  antero-posteriiw 
dimensions  of  the  thorax,  and  diminishing  those  of  tlie 
abdomen.  The  viscera  of  the  abdomen  are  according^ 
poshed  backwards,  and  cause  a  bulging  of  the  abdominal  walls, 
from  which  this  process  has  received  the  name  of  abdominal 
respiration,  in  contradistinction  to  the  lateral  dilatation  of 
the  thorax,  or  thoracic  respiration.  In  the  ox,  the  diaphragm 
is  attached  upon  the  inner  aspects  of  the  two  last  ribs,  so 
that  the  last  intercostal  space  is  not  related  to  lung  or  pleura 
in  those  animals.  The  diaphragm,  too,  in  their  case,  projects 
far  into  the  chest,  since  the  hand  introduced  into  tiie  rumen 
can  readily  feel  the  sixth  rib. 

When,  by  these  means,  the  thorax  is  dilated,  the  long 
which  occupies  the  whole  of  its  interior,  witJi  the  exception 
of  the  mediastinum,  and  the  surface  of  which  is  constantly  in 
contact  with  its  parietes,  must  necessarily  increase  in  dze. 
Air  accordingly  rushes  in  to  fill  up  the  cavities  of  the  air 
cells,  and  prevent  the  occurrence  of  a  vacuum.  Coincident 
with  the  dilatation  of  the  thorax,  the  glottis,  and  the  anterior 
opening  of  the  nostrils,  have  their  capacity  increased,  so  that 
we  have  a  simultaneous  and  r^ular  or  rythmic  action  of  all 
those  parts,  to  insure  a  constant  and  &ee  supply  of  air  in  the 
pulmonary  cells.  The  dilatation  of  the  anterior  nares  is  well 
marked  in  solipedes,  since  the  false  nostrils  of  these  aidimJs 
give  this  part  great  mobility,  and  these  are  folly  distended 
during  laboured  breathing.    The  opening  of  the  ^ttia  is 
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effected  by  the  rotatdoa  of  the  arytenoid  cartilages  outward, 
and  the  rendering  tense  the  rooal  coids.  The  dilatation  of 
the  longa  takes  place  simply  to  obviate  the  formation  of  a 
THcanm,  which  wonld  otherwise  result  from  the  increased 
o^Mcity  of  the  thorax.  In  becoming  distended,  the  longs 
moat  necessarily  alter  thur  posititm  relatirely  to  Uie  walls  of 
the  mediastinum  and  thorax.  Theit  gliding  orer  these  parts 
is,  however,  greatly  facilitated  by  the  smoothness  of  the  kyer 
of  epithelium  covering  the  adjacent  snrEaces  of  the  pltuse,  and 
by  the  mc»sture  with  which  these  are  bedewed. 

The  lateral  dilatation  of  the  thorax,  which  is  greatest 
towards  the  lower  extremity  of  the  faiae  ribs,  has  been  fonnd, 
by  measurement,  to  be  about  two  inches  and  seven  lines 
during  quiet  ordinary  respiration  in  the  horse.  The  ordinary 
increase  on  Uie  antero-posterior  diameter  of  the  thorax,  as 
aacert^ed  by  opoiing  tite  abdominal  cavity,  and  employing 
a  graduated  measure,  is  about  four  and  a-half  inches  in  the 
'  hone.  The  dilatation,  in  either  case,  is  necessarily  much 
increased  when  the  respiration  is  existed.  The  quantity 
of  air  taken  into  the  lungs  of  the  horsey  during  quiet  respira- 
tion, is  found  to  vaiy  from  a  quart  to  a  quart  and  a  half 
(CoLDT.)  This  does  not  indicate,  however,  the  amoont  of  aii 
present  in  (he  lunge  after  an  inspiration;'  the  trachea,  bronchial 
tubes,  and  even  the  air  cells,  always  retain  a  considerable 
quantity  of  air  which,  by  mixing  with  the  cold  air  inhaled, 
raisee  its  temperature  and  moistens  it,  so  as  to  render  it  less 
liable  to  irritate  the  delicate  walls  of  the  pulmonary  cells. 

Expiration  is  effected  by  a  series  of  actions  exactly  the 
oonverse  of  tliose  just  described. 

The  lateral  diameter  of  the  thorax  is  diminished  by  a 
rotation  of  the  ribe  backwards  and  inwards.  When  the  various 
agencies  leading  to  inspiration  are  thrown  out  of  use,  this 
movement  is  induced  by  the  arrangement  and  elasticity  of 
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the  thoracic  walla  The  elasticity  of  the  nbs  and  tbeir 
cartilages,  together  irith  the  mode  of  articolstioii  betw«e« 
(he  latter  and  the  vertebne,  alt  tend  to  bring  abont  sneh  a 
reanlt.  The  action  is,  howerer,  generally  completed  bj 
moBcles,  especially  in  deep  ^q>inition.  The  posterior  bct- 
rated  moscle  of  the  back,  extending  from  Uie  back  ssd  loint 
downwards  and  forwards  to  the  last  six  ribs,  asaista  greatly 
in  the  depression  of  these.  The  transrersalis  costantn. 
extending  from  the  first  rib  downwards  and  backwards  to 
the  lateral  parts  of  the  stemnm,  compresses  the  first  four 
ribs.  The  triangnUria  stemi,  attached  to  the  npper  snr&c*  ot 
the  stemnm,  and  the  inner  aspect  of  the  cartilages  of  all  the 
tme  ribs,  except  the  first,  contracts  Ate  anterior  part  of  Uw 
thorax.  This  moscte  is  reiy  active  in  camivora,  from  tbe 
great  length  of  their  costal  cartilages.  The  external  obliqa^ 
which  is  attached  to  the  fonrte^  last  ribs,  and  the  iDtental 
obliqne,  which  is  fixed  on  the  border  of  the  Ust  rib,  actively 
depress  the  posterior  part  of  the  thorax.  The  transrersalia 
abdominis,  &om  its  attachment  to  the  cartilages  of  Uie  (alae 
ribs,  acts  along  with  the  obliqn&  Lastly,  the  internal  inter* 
costals,  whioh  extend  &om  the  anterior  border  (tf  one  rib 
downwards  and  fiirwards  to  the  rib  in  front,  are  acUve 
expiratory  muscles,  provided  the  last  rib  is  a  fixed  point 
The  thorax  is  diminished  in  an  antero-posterior  direction, 
by  the  projection  of  the  diaphragm  into  the  chest  dnring  the 
relaxation  of  that  structure,  and  this  is  still  farther  increased 
by  the  contraction  of  the  abdominal  mnsdes. 

The  great  amount  of  elastic  tissue  in  the  bronchial  tubes 
and  pulmonary  tissue  gives  to  the  lungs  an  inherent  contrae* 
tile  power  of  great  energy,  which  comes  into  play  in  eSectiog 
expiration.  The  mnscular  coats  of  the  bronchia  wovld 
seem  to  act  little,  if  any,  in  the  r^lar  rythmic  breathing 
since,  by  watching  their  movements  on   tiie  trachea,   they 
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are  seen  to  contract,  but  not  coincidently  with  the  expira- 
bny  process.  This  mnscle  is  spasmodically  contracted  in 
astdbma. 

Kespiration  takes  jJace  in  a  regular  manner,  or  with  a 
rythm.  Inspiration  occupies  a  much  shorter  time  than  ex- 
piration, by  which  it  is  immediately  succeeded.  Between 
each  expiratory  and  inspiratory  act  is  a  short  interral,  quite 
perceptible,  when  the  respiration  is  undisturbed,  though  ob> 
nated  by  exciting  the  animal  so  as  to  accelerate  breathing. 

When  respiration  is  undisturbed,  it  commonly  maintains 
a  constant  standard  in  each  species  of  animals.  Most  fre- 
quently it  holds  to  the  pulse  a  relation  of  about  one  to  four, 
but  it  is  relatively  faster  in  some  animals.  In  the  horse, 
it  varies  from  9  to  12  in  the  minute,  in  the  ox  from  15  to 
30,  in  the  sheep  from  13  to  17,  and  in  the  dog  from  15  to  20. 
It  is  always  most  rapid  in  young  animals,  ibr  which  the 
higher  figures  may  accordingly  be  taken.  Breathing  is  ac- 
celerated by  anything  that  impedes  the  dilatation  of  the  Inng, 
or  excites  the  animal.  The  former  cause  is  well  exempli* 
fied  in  an  overloaded  stomach,  especially  in  the  cow,  while  the 
latter  is  readily  shown  by  subjecting  to  exercise.  Colin 
found  that  a  horse  respiring  at  the  rate  of  10  per  minute 
had  the  respirations  increased  tj^  28  when  walked  for  several 
linndred  yards.  In  a  few  minutes'  it  had  returned  to  the 
ordinary  standard.  After  five  minutes  trot,  they  had  in- 
creased to  52  per  minute,  but  became  perfectly  quiet  again 
three  minutes  later.  He  was  then  galloped  for  five  minutes, 
after  which  the  respirations  numbered  65  for  the  first  minute, 
and  60  the  second. 

In  birds  the  lungs  are  confine  to  the  posterior  part  of  the 
chest,  to  which  they  are  bound  down  by  areolar  tissna 
They  are  much  less  complex  in  form  than  in  mammalia,  but 
aeration  of  the  blood  is  also  conducted  in  a  number  of  air 
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receptacles  in  the  thoracic  and  aMominal  cavities,  vhich.  in 
addition  to  this  use,  prove  highly  favourable  to  flight  and 
Bwimming.  The  chief  receptacles  are  one  inter-claviciilar 
placed  in  front  of  the  lungs  and  between  the  furculom,  one 
median  and  two  lateral  tJioracic  occupying  the  anterior  and 
lateral  aspects  of  the  chest;  two  hepatic,  extending  from  tlie 
thorax  into  the  pelvU;  two  abdominal,  placed  beneath  the 
latter.  These  communicate  through  small  orifices  with  ur 
cavities  inside  the  bones,  and  especially  the  dorsal  vertebne, 
tlie  vertebral  ribs,  the  sternum,  the  scapula,  coracoid  and 
furcnlum,  the  humerus,  the  pelvic  bones,  and  the  femur. 
So  &eely  does  the  interior  of  the  bones  communicate  wiUi 
the  bronchia,  that  in  some  birds,  if  the  femur  or  humerus 
is  fractured,  it  is  impossible  for  the  bird  to  rise  in  flight  In 
such  a  case,  too,  breathing  can  be  imperfectly  earned  on 
through  the  cavity  in  the  bona  Some  birds  of  prey  can,  by 
expelling  the  air  suddenly  from  these  internal  cavities,  in- 
crease their  specific  gravity,  and  dart  with  great  velocity  on 
their  prey. 

CHEMICAL  CHANGES  IN  RESPIRATION. 
The  Blood. 
The  food  which  an  animal  assimilates  is  transformed  into 
blood,  and  from  ^is  material  is  derived  for  the  nourlsbment 
of  the  tissues.  In  the  process  of  nutrition,  blood,  however, 
becomes  charged  with  the  products  of  decomposition,  which 
have  to  be  excreted  by  vanons  organs,  and  in  part  by  the 
lungs.  The  exchange  of  impurities  for  the  vivifying  elements 
of  pure  air  constitutes  in  essence  the  function  of  respiration. 
Such  a  function  cannot,  therefore,  be  understood  if  we  do  not 
describe  the  blood.  This  liquid,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
flows  through  the  body  in  arteries,  capillaries,  and  rans. 


through  whicli  it  is  propelled  by  an  aetm  httat  If  derived 
bmk  tlie  arteriil  system,  it  is  found  of  a  bright  scarlet  hue, 
and  if  from  the  veins,  it  is  of  a  dark  Modena  red  colour. 
Bernard  has  shown  that  the  venous  blood  flowing  firom  some 
glands  is  bright  red,  owing  probably  to  its  purification  by  the 
excreting  process  within  the  gland.  Blood  has  a  saltish  taste, 
a  smell  characteristic  of  the  animal  from  which  it  is  derived, 
and  by  which  Barruell  thought  he  could  detect  at  any  time 
from  what  animal  blood  might  have  been  obtained.  Blood 
has  a  specific  gravity,  varying  from  1.052  to  1.057,  and  it  is 
found  composed  of  varioos  materials,  which  are  obtained  sepa- 
rate under  difiTerent  circumstancea  Within  the  body,  blood  is 
seen  to  be  composed  of  blood-particles  flowing  in  a  blood 
liquid,  or  liquor  sanffuinis ;  outside  the  body,  it  clots  and 
separates  into  clot  and  serum.  The  following  table  shows 
the  chauge  occurring  firom  fluid  to  coagulated  blood; — 

Circulating  blood. 


Coagulated  blood. 

Blood  is  warm;  its  temperature  amonnta  to  about  100° 
Fahr.,  it  varies  from  98°  to  100°  in  health,  ascending  in  fever 
as  high  as  107°,  and  occasionally  being  as  low  as  96°  as  in 
cyanosis. 

If  a  drop  of  blood  is  placed  under  the  microscope,  with  a 
little  pure  serum  or  water,  blood  particles  are  found  dispersed 
in  tiie  field  in  large  numbers.  A  multitude  of  red  flattened 
discs,  -with  a  depression  on  either  sid^  are  seen  free  or  tunning 
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bother  in  rolla  These  particles  are  red  in  colour,  and  vaij 
much  in  size.  Their  loagnitude  bean  no  proportion  to  t^ 
size  of  the  animal  from  which  they  are  derived.  Thus  tliey 
average  about  TT^th  of  an  inch  in  diameter  in  the  horse  or  ox, 
but  they  are  of  a  Bmaller  size  in  the  bat  and  mousa  In  the 
goat  they  are  exceedingly  small  measuring  only  i  ^'p  pth  of  an 
inch.  In  the  dog,  as  in  man,  they  vary  from  tiW^  ^ 
Tf^^th.  They  are  about  one-third  or  one-fonrdi  as  thick  u 
they  are  wida  All  these  blood-discs  are  round  in  mammalia, 
with  the  exception  of  the  camel,  dromedary,  and  Uama,  in 
which  they  are  ovoid.  They  are  oval  and  nucleated  in 
reptilea 

But  floating  in  the  liquid,  in  the  Aeld  of  the  microecope, 
may  be  seen,  amongst  the  red  particles  just  described,  some 
larger  pale  cells  adhering  to  the  glass  in  far  less  niunbas 
than  the  smaller  red  ones.  They  are  in  the  proportitai  of 
about  one  to  thirty. 

The  blood-particles  are  usually  described  as  vesicular,  tlie 
red  not  having  any  nncleus,  but  the  white  possessing  a  single 
or  double  nucleus,  which  is  surrounded  by  granular  matter. 
Water  is  absorbed  by,  and  alters  the  shape  of,  both  white  and 
red  particles.  Acetic  acid  renders  their  envelope  transparent, 
and  in  excess  destroys  them.  Both  water  and  acetic  acid  tend 
to  show  the  nucleus  of  the  pale  corpuscles  better  than  with- 
out such  an  additJoa  The  cellular  nature  of  the  blood-par- 
ticles has  been  doubted  by  Bobin,  Dr  Salton  of  New  York, 
and  Dr  Lionel  Beale.  They  think  that  the  blood  corpuscle 
may  be  regarded  as  consisting  of  matter  of  different  density 
in  different  parts,  being  iirm  externally,  but  gradually  becoming 
softer,  80  as  to  approach  to  the  consistence  of  fluid  towards 
the  centre. 

The  red  blood-discs,  if  exposed  to  ihe  air,  shrink,  become 
angular,  and  acquire  a  variety  of  very  singular  shapea    These 


appearancea  have  sometimes  been  wrongly  described  as  due 


The  liquid  is  which  the  blood-particles  are  seen  t«  flow  in 
the  living  body  is  not  easily  obtained  for  microscopic  examina- 
tion at  rest,  from  its  tendency  to  clot.  In  the  horse  it  may 
rather  readily  be  procured,  from  the  blood-discs  gravitatiDg 
to  the  bottom  of  the  jar  in  which  blood  in  contained;  so  as  to 
leave  a  tolerably  free  layer  of  pore  liquor  sanguinis.  It  is  of 
a  yellowish  coloor,  mucilaginous  consistence,  and,  on  clotting, 
separates  into  fibrin  and  serum.  The  constitution  of  these 
elements  of  blood  we  shall  refer  to,  after  having  alluded  to  the 
process  of  coagulation. 

Coagulation  of  Blood. — Moving  within  the  living  body, 
blood  has  no  tendency  to  clot,  but  when  at  rest  in  a  jar,  it  is 
found  first  to  give  off  a  vapour  with  a  characteristic  odour. 
In  two  or  three  minutes,  and  much  sooner  in  the  dog,  a 
pellicle  forms  on  the  surface,  extending  from  any  solid  object, 
such  as  tie  sides  of  the  vessel  or  a  rod  placed  in  blood.  The 
pellicle  descends  on  the  sur&ee  of  the  mass  of  blood  where 
it  is  in  contact  with  the  jar,  and  the  process  of  consolida- 
tion then  advances  towards  the  centre.  When  the  whole 
blood  is  in  a  trembling  mass,  it  is  said  to  be  gelatinized, 
and  tliis  occurs  in  fnm  one  to  three  minutes  in  the  dog, 
from  a  half  to  one  and  a  half  minutes  in  the  sheep,  &om  five 
to  ten  minutes  in  the  horse,  and  from  two  to  ten  minutes  in 
the  oz.  When  gelatinization  is  complete  the  clot  begins  to 
shrink,  and  serum  exudes  all  over  its  surface,  so  that  in  three 
or  four  hours  a  contracted  red  coagulum  is  found  floating  in 
an  abundant  yellow  finid.  This  separation  of  serum  goes  on 
to  a  certain  extent  for  a  day  or  two,  but  it  is  most  complete 
when  the  coagulstiou  is  slow,  and  vice  versa.  Thus,  blood 
coagulates  more  rapidly  in  an  open  basin  tlian  in  a  vessel 
with  a  narrow  neck,  and  the  serum  is  most  abundant,  hence 
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tlie  clot  u  amallest  under  Uie  latter  circnmstance ;  and  Sr 
Babington  found  that  the  proportion  of  clot  to  serum  was  as 
follows : — 

Blood  in  flask, 
„        basin,    . 

Exposure  to  air  favours  coa^lation,  and  for  tiiis  reasm 
whipping  or  stirring  blood  leads  to  rapid  clotting  Contact 
with  living  tissues  prevents  coagulation,  as  well  shown  b; 
Professor  Lister,  so  that  movement  within  the  blood-vessels  is 
adverse  to  the  clotting  process.  Blood  at  rest  in  the  body  does 
not  consolidate  readily  unless  the  tissues  are  bruised  or  injured. 
Tissues  seem  to  retain  their  vitality  for  some  time  after  deatk 
of  an  animal,  and  the  blood  within  them  remains  fluid.  This 
explains  bow  blood  keeps  fluid  for  long  in  the  blood-vessels 
of  dead  animala  To  show  the  cause  of  the  blood's  fluidity  in 
the  body,  the  late  Mr  James  Turner  dissected  round  the  jugular 
v^  of  a  living  horse,  phtced  a  ligature  around  it  on  the  side 
near  the  heart,  and  then  one  above,  so  as  to  include  a  certain 
quantity  of  blood  in  the  tube.  On  removing  this  piece  rf 
vein  &om  the  body,  it  was  found  that  the  blood  remained 
fluid  within  it  for  hours,  until,  by  puncturing  it,  volatiliap 
tion  occuri-ed  and  coagulation.  In  proof  of  the  contact  with 
living  tissue  having  an  effect  in  this  process,  if  the  vein  is 
tied  and  left  connected  with  the  tissues  in  the  neck,  it  becomes 
congested,  inflamed,  devitAlised  in  fact,  and  the  blood  clots 
speedily  within  it 

From  the  circumstance  that  blood  clots  on  being  exposed  to 
the  air,  it  was  snpposed  that  cold  favoured  coagulation,  bat 
the  reverse  holds  true.  Moderate  heat  favours  this  proems, 
and  cold  retards  it  Blood  may  be  froeen,  and  thus  txans- 
formed  into  a  solid  mass,  which,  on  thawing  coagolates. 
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FrozeD  blood  ma;  be  preserved  for  an  indefinite  period,  and 
the  property  of  the  fibrlne  to  clot  is  retained. 

Tbe  process  of  coagnlatioD  ia  favoured  by  ftunting. 
When  blood  is  flowiog  freely  from  an  animal,  its  coagtda- 
bility  increases  as  its  quantity  in  the  body  diminiahea  This 
ia  a  remarkable  proviaion  of  nature  for  the  spontaneous  arrest 
of  hspmorrhage.  It  has  been  said  that  death  by  lightning 
tends  to  destroy  the  coagulability  of  blood.  This  has  been 
disproved,  especially  by  an  observation  of  Mr  Henry  Thorn- 
son,  which  I  have  beard  mentioned  by  Dr  Sharpey.  Mr 
Thomson  examined  several  sheep  killed  in  a  thnnder-stoim, 
and  found  that  their  blood  coagulated.  Dr  Sharpey  has  also 
shown  that  animals  that  have  died  of  suffocation,  contain 
ooagulable  blood,  contrat;  to  an  opinion  once  generally  held 

Coagulation  ia  impeded  by  a  variety  of  substances.  The 
generality  of  materials  mixed  with  blood  favour  the  clotting 
process,  bnt  alkalies  check  it  Nitrate  of  potash,  sulphate 
of  sods,  &.C.,  keep  the  blood  in  a  fluid  state,  Kut  if  water  is 
added,  so  as  to  dilute  the  salt,  the  fibrlne  is  observed  to 
•olidiiy.  Water  added  to  blood  in  small  quantity  accelerates 
coagulation,  but  in  large  amount,  stops  it.  Serum  favours 
the  process,  and  a  solution  of  opium  is  said  to  check  it. 

Horses'  blood  presents  a  singular  exception  to  the  normal 
blood  of  man  and  animals  in  general  in  the  process  of  coaga- 
lation.  It  was  observed  long  since,  that  the  blood  of  man 
in  inflammatory  diseases  was  attended  with  the  production 
of  a  clot,  yellow  on  the  surface,  and  red  below.  The  yellow 
layer  has  received  the  name  of  '  bufi^  coat.'  Such  blood 
presents  also  a  singular  appearance  of  tht;  surface  of  the  clot, 
which  is  concave,  and  hence  termed  'cupped.*  The  'hnSy 
coat '  consists  of  clotted  fibrine,  with  pale  corpuscles  and  a 
portion  of  senim ;  the  red  particles  in  such  blood  subside. 
This  inflammatot;  blood  has  also  been  termed  '  sizy.'    If 


tome  is  ponred  freSh  into  a  disb,  it  Acquires  s  pirty-cokmnd 
appearance,  from  particles  of  decolorieed  clot  being  int»> 
spersed  amongst  red  coa^;ula.  Tlie  appearance  of  inflamma- 
tory blood  in  some  animals  is  the  appearance  of  normal 
blood  in  the  horse,  and  especially  of  blood  drawn  from  a 
horse  iu  a  weak  or  anaemic  condition.  U,  for  some  time 
previous  to  death,  horses  have  been  starred,  their  blood 
presents  a  clot  which,  to  a  great  extent,  is  yellow,  and  only 
a  snmU  portion  is  of  a  red  colour.  The  cause  of  the  produc- 
tion of  a  '  bufiy  coat'  is  evidently  a  tardy  coagulation,  which 
aduita  of  the  precipitation  of  the  blood  particlea.  Hewaon 
thought  the  blood  was  thinner,  and  that  it  coagulated  quickly 
when  the  bnffy  appearance  resulted,  but  such  appears  not  to 
be  the  casa  Nasse  believed  that  the  blood-corpuscles  in 
the  horse  or  in  inflammatory  blood,  ran  together  so  as  to 
form  masGee  wh=^  readily  gravitate  to  the  bottom  of  the 
jar,  and  leave  the  surface  of  a  yellow  colour.  Dr  Jones  said 
that  the  running  together  of  the  corpuscles  tended  to  form 
a  network  from  which  the  liquor  sanguinis  was  expressed. 
This  does  not  appear,  however,  to  have  a  great  inflaence  ia 
the  production  of  the  bufiy  coat.  The  rolling  together  of  the 
particles  may,  however,  explain  the  mottled  appearance  of 
horse's  blood,  and  of  inflammatory  blood  when  exposed  in  a 
tiiin  layer  in  a  dish. 

The  cause  of  the  blood's  coagulation  has  been  investigated 
by  many  intelligent  observers.  The  most  recent  and  cer- 
tainly the  most  satisfactory  experiments  have  been  conducted 
by  Dr  Benjamin  Richardson,  who  obtained  the  Astley  Coopa 
prize  for  1856,  for  his  Essay  on  this  subject.  A.  large 
volume  contains  the  results  of  Dr  Eichardson's  observations. 
He  says: — 

"  The  total  of  diu  essaj  is  Bummed  Id  two  major  and  a  few  muor  pm- 
positioDi. 
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"  1.  JVral  Major  PropoiitioH.  The  primary  and  ewentitJ  part  of  the 
process  of  coagulation  conabta  in  the  aTolutioo  of  a  volatile  prin- 
ciple from  blood. 

"  [This  is  proved  by  the  eiperiinenta  which  have  gone  before.  These 
have  shown  that  coagulation  is  pmunted  by  exclusion  from  air  or  other 
gns,  by  cold,  and  by  cold  and  pressure;  and  that  it  is  rtbrnUdhjauttioa 
in  a  chwed  circoit,  and  by  addition  of  dense  fluids.  Conversely,  other 
experiments  have  indicated  that  expoenre  to  the  vacnam,  to  the  air,  or 
other  gases,  motion  daring  such  exposure,  and  iucieaae  of  temperature 
during  such  exposure,  are  each  and  all  physical  conditions  which  juieien 
coagulation. 

"  With  the  escape  of  a  volatile  agent  these  conditions  are  all  in  perfect 
accord  and  harmony ;  in  the  preeenoe  of  any  other  view,  they  become 
mere  disjointed  and  even  contiadictory  phenomena, 

"  The  proof  is  oirried  further  still  in  the  experiment  of  passing  the 
vapour  of  blood  throu^  blood,  and  in  the  BUspensioD  of  coagulation 
which  succeeds.] 

"  n.  Second  Major  FrojtotititM.  The  volatile  principle  thus  eliminated 
from  blood  is  ammonia,  differing  perhaps  in  formula  in  different 
classes  of  animals,  but  serving  essentially  the  same  purpose  in 
aE 

"[This  proposition  is  proved  by  two  series  of  experiments;  first,  by 
those  which  have  shown  that  ammonia  may  be  obtained  from  blood- 
vapour;  and  secondly,  by  the  results  which  follow  the  addition  of 
umnonut  to  newly  drawn  Uood.  Still  farther,  but  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, it  is  {mived  in  the  experiments  of  re-dissolving  the  blood-dot  or 
the  fibrin-dot  in  ammoniji  solutions,  and  reproducing  coagulation  by 
elimioatinc  the  ammoni& 

"  lastly,  the  proposition  is  exemplified  by  the  experiments  which  show 
that,  in  blood  held  t«mponuily  fluid  by  access  of  ammonia,  coagolation 
is  favoured  or  retarded  by  the  same  physical  agenta  as  those  which 
favour  the  normal  cot^ulation  of  blood.] 

"  The  minor  jwopoeitions  which  spring  naturally  from  the  foregoing, 
are  the  fallowing: 

"  (a)  As  a  result  of  the  evolation  of  the  volatile  solvent  from  newly 

drawn  and  Uberated  blood,  the  fibrin,  which  has  previously  been  held 

in  solution  in  the  serom  by  virtue  of  the  alkalinity  impacted  by  the 

ammonia,  is  transformed  from  the  fluid  to  the  solid  condition ;  iU 

SI ,v-- 
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partaolM,  coming  togetlMi;,  oonstitiite  wiUi  the  blood-«(tptisolu  ud 
•enun,  in  otdijiuT  coaguktioo,  Uie  red  dot;  and  the  sft«r  Beparstimi  ot 
the  Benun  ia  due  to  the  contraction  of  tlie  fibrin,  by  &  ccmtinuuice  of 
tbeeeme  piocees. 

"  (6)  In  cases  trliete  blood  ooegnJalw  witb  its  fibrin  ptMj  or  wholly  in 
an  isolated  form,  the  effect  arisee  either  from  an  eioew  of  fibrin,  or 
from  alow  coagulation  (the  reeult  of  slow  elimination  of  the  selTenl)^ 
or  Cram  niMd  subsidence  of  the  red  ooipus^es,  or  hom  a  combiuatjoa 
at  these  OBuaesi  the  paiticles  of  fibrin  are  thus  brought  b^ethttia 
maae,  and  rise  to  the  surface. 

"  (e)  The  imperfect  coagulability  of  blood,  under  the  abnonud  condi- 
tions specified  in  preceding  pages,  is  due,  accoiding  to  the  case,  either 
Id  an  alMalut«  deficiency  of  fibiin,  or  to  slow  evolntion  or  excess  vt  ita 
volatile  BolvenL" 

Mr  Listw,  now  BeghiB  Professor  of  Surgery  in  Glasgow, 
hBa,  I  think,  justly  insisted  on  the  process  of  coagnUtion  as 
being  influenced  materially  by  the  contact  of  blood  with 
living  tissnes.  It  Is  not  merely  a  physical  change,  as  we 
find  Uiat  blood  does  not  coagulate  when  ezpoBed  for  a  con- 
siderable time  to  the  air  in  contact  widi  tissne  recently 
obtained  from  an  animal,  and,  therefore,  retunjng  certain 
properties  which  may  be  justly  called  vital.  Indeed,  Mr 
Lister  has  even  demonstrated,  that  in  blood  removed  frY>m 
the  body,  blood  does  not  coagulate  in  obedience  to  the  laws 
established  by  the  'ammonia'  theory.  Though  occnpyiag 
mach  space,  still  I  tliink  the  quotation  of  Mr  Lister's  last 
paper  on  the  subject  of  considerable  moment 

In  this  paper,  read  at  a  meeting  of  the  Medico-Chimrfrical 
Society  of  Edinburgh,  on  the  16tb  of  November,  IS60,  Mr 
Lister  said : — 

"  I  take  this  opportunity  of  denionttrating  what  appears  to  be  a 
point  of  consideiable  importance  with  reference  to  the  coagulation  ol 
the  blood, — a  subject  to  which  my  attention  has  been  again  directed 
by  the  recorrence  of  that  period  of  the  Session  in  which  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  pathology  are  discussed  in  a  course  of  surgical 
lectures. 
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"  I  ntftj  reiniDd  the  Fellom  of  tlus  Society,  that  in  a  papw  which  I 
had  the  honour  to  read  before  them  the  Session  Wore  last,*'  I  brought 
fonrard  facts  which  saemed  to  prove  that  the  ammonia  theory  doee  not 
apply  to  blood  within  the  veuels  of  a  linng  animal  That  theotj,  as 
mj  heareis  axe  doubtless  awan^  asBerts  that  the  flniditj  of  the  blood 
depends  upon  the  presence  of  a  certain  amount  of  free  ammonia  hold- 
ing the  fibiiue  in  solatioD,  and  that  coegolatton  is  the  neoeasor;  result 
of  the  escape  of  the  volatile  alkali  But  it  was  shown  in  the  paper 
rafeired  to,  that  the  blood,  in  man  and  otiier  mammalia,  though  ooago- 
lating  soon  afbei  death  in  the  haart  and  great  venous  tmnks,  remains 
fluid  for  daja  in  vessels  of  smaller  siie,  and  this  nnder  circomstances 
affoiding  tree  opportunity  for  the  escape  of  ammonia ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  when  a  portion  of  >a  vessel  either  in  an  amputated 
limb  or  in  a  living  animal  is  treated  in  a  manner  calculated  to  destroj 
its  vital  properties,  the  blood  coagulates  in  the  iigoied  part,  but  retains 
its  fluidity  elsewhere,  altboogh  there  is  no  greater  opportunity  for  the 
escape  of  ammonia  in  the  one  case  than  in  the  other.  A  striking 
insfamce  of  the  diflerenoe  between  the  natural  receptacles  of  the  blood 
and  ordinaiy  matter  in  their  relations  to  the  vital  fluid  happened  to 
oome  under  my  notice  Uiis  morning,  in  an  arm  which  I  amputated  last 
evening  at  the  shoulder-joint,  on  account  of  injury  inflicted  by  machi- 
nery. On  examining  the  limb,  which  had  lain  undisturbed  since  the 
opeiatloa,  I  saw  that  Che  axillary  vein,  which  was  patulous  at  the  part 
where  it  had  been  divided  by  the  knif^  contained  some  blood  at  a 
distance  of  about  half-«n-in<^  from  the  open  orifice;  and  having 
squeezed  out  a  few  drops,  found  that  it  was  perfectly  fluid,  but  yielded 
threads  of  filnrine  when  the  point  of  a  needle  was  drawn  through  it 
some  minntea  after  emission.  The  blood  had  been  for  upwards  of 
twelve  hours  freely  exposed  to  the  air,  but  being  situated  in  an  unin- 
jured part  of  a  blood-vessel,  had  remained  free  from  coagulation. 

"Further,  in  the  openii^  meeting  of  last  Session  I  demonstrated 
another  important  pTincifJe,  viz. — That  ordinary  solid  matter,  unlike 
atmospheric  ^,  induces  coagulation  of  blood  in  its  vicinity  when  in- 
troduced within  the  hving  vessels.  Having  inserted  a  piece  of  clean 
silver  wire  for  a  considerable  distance  into  one  of  the  veins  of  an  am- 
pntated  sheep's  foot,  I  slit  up  the  vessel  after  a  short  time  had  elapsed ; 
when  I  exhibited  a  coagnlum  extending  along  the  whole  length  of  the 
fi«eign  body,  whereas  a  mere  wound  of  the  vein  failed  te  induce  a  clot, 
*  Tide  £(iinliursk  Mtdieal  Jmmvd,  Afsil  18G8. 
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ercept  inunedutelf  at  the  Fipot  where  the  injuiy  had  been  inflicted.  It 
was  obvious  that  the  intToduction  of  the  wire  ooald  not  affect  tbe 
amonnt  of  ammonia  in  the  blood;  and  from  ihia  and  manr  other  fiurts 
to  which  I  need  not  here  allude,*  I  was  led  to  the  opinion,  tl»t  as  ic- 
gards  what  takes  place  within  tike  living  Tessels,  tlie  ammonia  theory 
might  practical!;  be  left  entirely  out  of  consideratioa 

"  What  I  have  to  show  this  evening  will,  I  think,  prove  that  even  for 
blood  ontside  the  body,  the  ammonia  theory,  whaterer  d^ree  of  tnith 
it  may  contain,  is  verj  far  indeed  firom  representing  the  whole  tra^L 

"  One  of  the  meet  remarkable  circumstances  connected  with  blood 
that  has  been  shed  from  the  vessels  is,  that  it  refuseB  to  coagulate  below 
a  temperature  of  40°  Fahr.  or  thereabouts.  This  ia  explained  by  Dr 
Richardson  on  the  hypothesis,  that  the  low  temperature  ptevenls  llie 
evolution  of  ammouia,t  while  the  rapidity  with  which  coa^olation  takes 
place  at  high  temperature  seems  to  him  aatisfactoril;  accounted  for  by 
the  increased  volatility  exhibited  by  the  ammonia  under  anch  orcani- 
slancea.  I  was  myself  at  first  disposed  to  accept  this  int«rpretation; 
but  subsequent  reflection  led  me  to  think  that,  to  say  the  least,  it 
required  conflraiation.  It  occurred  to  me,  that  if  it  were  true  that 
the  fluidity  of  blood  below  40°  was  due  to  free  ammonia  retained  in  it, 
Ottgalatton  would  take  place  immediately,  in  spite  of  tbe  cold,  if  the 
alkali  were  neutralized  by  the  addition  of  acid,  provided  the  fibrine 
were  not  impured  in  its  coagulating  property  by  the  reagent  emj^ojed. 
In  order  to  ascertain  whether  this  result  would  really  follow,  I  pound 
blood  freshly  shed  from  a  sheep  into  veBsels  surronnded  by  ic»«old 
wat«r,  and  by  this  means  sneeeeded  in  keeping  some  portions  of  it 
flnid  for  a  considerable  time,  and  found  that  it  continued  liquid  noi- 
withstanding  the  additon  of  dilute  acetic  acid  in  what  I  supposed  most 
be  sufficient  quantity  to  overoome  the  feeble  alkalinity  of  the  blood, 
while  the  acidulated  specimen  retuned  the  property  of  coagulating  vciy 
rapidly  when  raised  in  temperature.  But  on  attempting  to  discover 
whether  this  blood  was  really  acid  in  reaction,  I  found  that  its  red 

*  For  some  of  these  facta  see  PkHciop&iad  Trantaetima  lac  ISSS,  pp. 
878,  et  «j, 

t  See  Dr  RiduirdMn'l  AttUg  Cooper  Prix  Ettay,  p.  303,  where  a  Eaot  > 
mentioned,  indicating  that  no  ammonia  wis  f^ven  off  at  34°  Falir.  froni  a 
specimen  of  blood  which  had  been  artifidall;  ULmoniated,  and  whicQi  at  96* 
afTorded  distinct  evidence  of  evolution  of  the  olk&U. 
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eoloQTentireljTitiated  the  indicatiouB  of  bothlitmuBsnd  tnimeric;  and 
even  the  serum  obteined  after  contraction  of  the  clot  was  too  much 
tinged  to  admit  of  the  latiifactorj  application  of  the  test  paper. 

"Bung  thns  baffled  inmyexperimentawith  tliedieep,  I  had  recoonw 
to  the  hone,  in  irhich  the  red  corpnBcles  subside  with  peculiar  rapidly 
in  the  plasma,  giving  rise  to  the  buffj  coat  well  known  to  occur  in  the 
blood  of  that  animal  in  tikt  state  of  health,  so  that  the  opportunity  would 
be  pr«sent«d  of  obtaining  liquor  sanguinis  free  ^m  red  corpoKcles,  (o 
which  the  tests  could  be  applied  without  risk  of  tailmj.  Accordingly, 
jreeteiday  afternoon,  a  horse  having  been  placed  at  my  dispoaal  by  my 
friend  Mr  Qangee  of  the  New  Veterisai;  CoUege,  1  tied  into  the  right 
jngular  vein  one  end  of  a  piece  of  vulcanized  India  rubber  tube,  four 
yards  in  length,  the  greater  part  of  which  was  coiled  up  in  a  freeiiiig 
mixture,  and  some  of  die  blood,  having  been  allowed  to  remain  for  a 
while  in  the  tube,  was  shed  into  vessels  standing  in  ice-cold  water. 
Its  tempeitttnre  on  first  escaping  into  the  air  was  39^*  Fahr.,  and  hav- 
ing been  since  kept  in  the  cold  it  is  still  only  partially  coagulated  at  the 
preoent  time  (twenty-nine  hours  after  it  was  shed).  At  first,  however, 
it  appeared  as  if  we  were  likely  to  fail,  the  blood  of  this  horse  being  a 
rate  exception  to  the  general  rule,  in  exhibiting  for  a  long  titpe  no  ap- 
pearance of  the  'aizy'  layer.  But  after  it  had  stood  for  about  two 
hours,  I  succeeded  in  removing  from  the  soi&ce,  by  means  of  a  gloas 
tube,  a  sufficient  amount  of  liquor  sanguinis  for  the  performance  of  an 
oiperiment,  taking  caie  that  the  glass  into  whidi  it  was  shed, 
and  the  tube,  were  both  near  the  freezing  point.  To  half  a  drachm  of 
this  {daama  I  now  added  one  minim  and  a  half  of  moderately  dilute 
acetio  odd,  which  bad  the  effect  of  rendering  it  distinctly  acid,  as  in- 
dicated by  its  communicating  a  red  tint  to  litmos  and  restoring  the 
oolonr  of  turmeric  paper  which  had  been  reddened  by  dipping  it  in  the 
portion  of  the  liqnor  sanguinis  which  had  not  been  acidulated.  I  kept 
the  specimen  in  ice-oold  water  tdll  this  evening.  For  a  long  time  it  re- 
muned  perfectly  fluid,  except  the  formation  of  little  soft  coagnlnm 
at  the  surface,  just  as  in  Ijie  nnaddnlated  blood ;  but  a  few  drop* 
placed  in  a  watch-glass  and  brought  into  a  warmer  atmosphere,  coagul- 
ated in  about  the  same  time  as  the  blood  that  first  flowed  from  the  tube, 
a  soft  clot  forming  in  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  Even  at  the  expira- 
tion d  twen^-four  boms  a  portion  of  what  remained  in  the  cold  was 
■till  fluid,  though  ^ntly  acid,  but  set  into  a  pretty  firm  clot  on  being 
removed  into  a  warmer  situation. 
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"  From  these  facta  it  is  obTions  that  the  Hnunoiuft  theory  utterly  biled 
to  explain  the  infiaenoe  of  temperature  on  coagnlotioQ.  The  arenu- 
■lance  that  the  liquor  sanguiiua  was  acid  in  this  esperimeat  is  dear 
proof  that  it  contuned  no  free  ammonia  whatever ;  yet  the  aodnlated 
plasma  was  affected  by  cold  and  heat,  jnst  like  oidinaiy  blood.  It  i* 
mained  fluid  near  the  freeting  point,  although  the  ammonia  it  originally 
contained  most  have  entered  into  combination  and  lost  its  repnted 
pover  of  diMolving  the  ftlxine,  and  it  coagulated  when  warmed,  tfaongh 
(he  ammonia,  fixed  by  the  add,  must  have  been  incapable  of  evolntian. 
If  the  author  of  the  ammonia  theory  were  asked  to  explain  why  t^ 
hone's  blood  took  a  qnarter  of  an  hour  to  ooagolate,  be  would  no  doobt 
reply  that  it  mnst  have  contained  a  large  amonnt  of  ammonia,  teqairing 
all  this  time  to  escape.  Bnt  we  have  seen  ttiat  the  acid  liquor  ua- 
guinis,  though  possessing  no  free  ammonia  at  all,  t«ok  aa  loag  to  dot. 
There  can  therefore,  I  think,  be  little  question  W  that  the  slowness  of 
coeguli^on  in  the  hotee,  compared  with  the  ra^ndity  of  the  prooess  In 
the  sheep,  and  the  variatioiis  met  with  in  the  hnmMi  speciee,  depend 
not  on  the  amount  of  ammonia  present  in  the  blood,  but  on  diffsnncM 
in  its  other  constituents,  and,  speaking  generaUy,  thai  Ihetbeoiijwhitt 
attiibntes  the  ooagnlation  ot  the  blood  to  the  escape  of  ftwimnn^  ii 
faUaoions."* 

*'"%Dce  the  above  commimication  wumade,  Ibave  seen  for  the  fint  tuna 
the  able  em,j  of  Br  E.  Briloke,  which  oompeted  for  the  Astley  CoofMr 
Prize  (see  Med.-Chir.  Seviea,  vol.  xiz.) ;  and  I  find  that  the  principle  which 
he  advscatee—viE.,  tbkt  the  flDidityofllie  blood  within  the  living  body  da- 
pendB  upon  an  aotion  o[  the  waUi  of  the  veneli  upon  it — is  enpported  bf 
many  taoti  which  he  has  observed  tm  the  cbelonlan  r^itOe,  very  "mftar  to 
what  I  bare  made  oat  tn  mammalhL  Thus,  hs  foimd  that  the  blood  i^ 
nuined  fluid  in  the  haait  of  the  turtle  tor  days  alter  death,  and  for  sevcaat 
houra  after  he  had  blown  ur  tbioi^  the  vaina  of  the  neck,  bo  >■  to  make  • 
foamy  miitnte  in  the  cavities  oi  the  organ.  He  also  fannd,  as  bad  bea 
previooely  aaoertained  by  Vircbow  and  othen,  that  after  the  introductjon  of 
menmiy  into  the  heart  the  blood  coagulated  about  the  globnlea  of  the  metal, 
but  Dot  elsenbeiB,  and  this  he  regarded  aa  an  eiample  of  the  inflnanoe  <ri 
ordinaiy  matter  in  indudng  ooagulatioii  in  its  viciiuty.  He  also  eaoceeded 
with  the  tollowiDg  very  slrildng  experiment,  which  would  not  aniwer  with 
mammalia :  Be  drew  blood  into  a  cup  frvta  the  vdns  ot  a  living  tortie,  and 
injeoted  it  into  the  empty  heart  of  another  tertle  jurt  kiEed,  and  fOnnd  that 
file  blood  remained  fluid  for  severa]  hours  in  its  new  mtnalJan,  hMead  oI 
ooagulating  in  a  tew  minatea  aa  when  retained  in  a  enp.— J.  L." 
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The  amoant  of  water  in  blood  varies  from  730  to  81S 
parts  in  1000;  it  is  in  excess  in  ill-fed  animals,  and  its 
qtiantity  varies  in  disease 

The  albnmen  of  the  blood,  similar  in  natnie  to  the  vliite 
of  eggs,  is  met  with  in  tLe  blood  in  the  proportion  of  six  to 
nine  per  cent  Schmidt  found  in  a  horse  that  bad  been 
starved  long  before  death,  that  the  amount  was  6-68  per 
cent,  bnt  in  a  horse  well  fed  np  to  the  time  of  death,  the 
proportion  was  9*08  per  cent  According  to  Lehmaim, 
venous  blood  contuns  more  albnmeu  than  arterial  Simon 
fbond  the  albumen  increased  in  quantity  in  the  blood  of 
glandered  horses. 

Fibrin  appears  very  bulky  in  clotted  blood,  but  if  dried 
and  weighed  it  is  found  only  to  the  extent  of  &om  3  to  4  parts 
in  1000.  Young  animab  have  more  fibrin  in  their  blood  tban 
old,  and  there  is  more  in  arterial  than  venous  blood.  It  in- 
creases in  tebrile  and  inflammatory  diseases,  but  is  rarely 
below  the  normal  qnanti^.  According  to  Delafond  it  may 
amount  to  twice  and  thrice  the  proportion  in  health,  in 
inflammation  of  important  organs  in  the  horse,  and  in 
glanders. 

The  &ts  are  dissolved  in  the  serum,  and  also  enter  into 
the  composition  of  the  corpuscles.  Simon  found  559  in 
1000  parts  of  blood  in  the  ox,  4191  in  the  oal^  and  ITS  in 
the-horse.  They  vary  according  to  Uie  manner  in  which  die 
animal  is  fed.  Blood  always  contains  a  small  quanti^  of 
sugar,  especially  in  the  hepatic  veins. 

The  blood  corpuscles  are  composed  of  cruor,  or  blood  red, 
with  probably  coagulated  albumeni^  Cruor  consists  of  glo- 
bulin and  hsematin.  The  latter  is  the  red  colouring  principle 
of  blood,  soluble  in  water.  It  contains  about  10'151  per  omt. 
of  oxide  of  iron,  on  which,  at  one  time,  the  colour  of  blood 
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was  thonght  to  depend ;  but  Dr  Graham  and  others  demon- 
strated this  to  be  an  error. 

Varibos  organic  principles  are  found  in  blood,  which  I 
need  not  enter  upon  at  length  here,  snch  as  kreatin,  kreati- 
nine,  hippnric  acid,  &c.  The  table  will  indicate  the  salts  of 
blood. 

QuASTiTr  OF  Blood  in  Akimals. — It  is  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  estimate  this,  as  the  body  cannot  be  deprived  of  all 
its  blood.  According  to  Colin,  blood  to  the  amonnt  of  the 
IStii  part  of  the  weight  ofa  horse  can  be  obtained;  intheoz 
and  sheep  the  23rd  part,  and  in  the  dog  the  12th  part  may 
be  abstracted,  bnt  the  total  amonnt  of  blood  in  the  body  is 
very  much  greater. 

It  is  important  to  know,  that  if  blood  is  drawn  from  the 
body  in  considerable  qnantitieg,  it  rq)rodaces  itself  rapidly, 
and  the  fitcilities  for  its  reproduction  seem  to  increase  by 
sach  periodical  abstractions  as  are  not  too  large  to  endanger 
the  animal's  life  at  the  time.  It  is  in  this  way  that  periodic 
bleeding  tends  rather  to  induce  than  to  prevent  plethora 

Chemical  Chaitoes  in  Respiration. 

The  respiratory  act,  as  we  have  already  said,  consists  in  a 
change  induced  in  blood  by  contact  with  atmospheric  air. 
The  air  loses  in  one  way,  and  gains  in  another,  and  the  same 
may  be  said  regarding  the  blood.   Atmospheric  air  consists  of 

Oxygen 21  parts 

Nitrogen,  .     79     „ 

It  always  contains  a  certain  quantity  of  water,  varying 
&om  a  minimum  of  4  to  a  maximum  of  16  grains  in  1000, 
and  re^iration  goes  on  more  equally  and  thoroughly  when 

.,, Google 


the  air  is  moist,  thsa  if  ver;  dry.  There  are  cutoy  imporitiies 
always  floating  in  the  ur ;  btit  thanks  to  constant  cnrroits, 
and  purifying  changes,  the  atmosphere  is  preserved  in  a  con- 
dition in  which  it  is  rflspirable.  Thus  it  nsnally  contuns  iS 
per  tea  thousand  parte  of  carbonic  acid,  which  is  derived  from 
the  processea  constantly  going  on  in  nature,  of  combustion, 
pntreCtction,  and  animal  respiration.  Ammonia  is  a  Teiy 
constant  compound  floating  in  the  atmo^here,  bnt  like  tite 
carbonic  acid,  actively  absorbed  by  plants.  It  is  the  oz^;ai 
which  maintains  life,  and  is  dilated  for  t^e  purposes  of 
respiration  by  the  latge  proportion  of  nitn^en  enteiring  into 
tiie  compositioD  of  air.  A  part  of  tJie  oxygen  is  in  the  finm 
of  ozone. 

Air  that  issues  from  the  hmgs  of  an  animal  is  found  to 
have  lost  from  4  to'5  parts  of  oxygen,  and  to  hare  acquired 
a  corresponding  quantity  of  carbonic  actd  uid  wat^.  In 
nun  not  less  than  seventeen  and  a-half  cubic  feet  of  o^ygai 
disappear  out  of  360  cubic  feet  of  air,  consumed  in  24 
hours.  This  amounts  to  more  than  one  pound  avoirdupois, 
or  7.134  gruns  by  weight  Herbivoia  consume  aboat  10 
per  cent  of  the  oxygen  they  inhale,  and  camivora  from  20 
to  25. 

Carbonic  acid  is  formed  rapidly,  and  in  man  it  is  cakn- 
lated  that  13  cubic  inches  of  this  gas  are  produced  in  as 
ordinary  respiration. 

Air  that  has  acquired  10  per  cent  of  carbomc  acid  is 
irrespirable,  and  it  is  estimated  that  a  man  contaminates  in 
breathing,  130  cubic  inches  of  aix  per  minute.  Four  cnl»c 
feet,  however,  should  be  allowed  to  each  man  by  ventilation, 
viz.,  50  times  the  actual  amount  consumed. 

According  to  Lassaigne's  calculation,  t^e  following  are 
the  quantities  of  carbonic  acid  produced  by  the  diffeKBt 
Boimsls: — 
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Vohime  ot  Cubtoia  Add 
produced  in  one  hour. 

By  Weight. 

Horse    .        .        . 

219-72  litres 

13-90  OZ. 

Oi        .        .        . 

27110    „ 

1658  „ 

Sheep  at  8  months 

55-23    „ 

3-41  „ 

Goat  at  8  years 

21-18    „ 

u,. 

Kid  at  5  months    . 

11-60    „ 

i„ 

Pointer  dog 

18-31    . 

H., 

Dumas  finda  that  a  horse  consumes  78ithonnces  of  carbon 
per  day,  a  dog  a  little  over  one  ounce,  and  a  cat  a  little  over 
half  that  quantity.  The  production  of  carbonic  acid  is 
greater  in  early  life  than  in  adult  animals.  It  is  increased 
by  exercise,  cold  weather,  during  the  act  of  digestion,  and 
during  pregnancy.  More  carbonic  acid  is  produced  during 
the  day  than  at  night,  and  though  activity  tends  to  this 
result,  if  an  animal  ia  exhausted,  the  amount  <£  carbonic 
acid  developed  diminishes. 

ReynauU  has  found  that  the  smaller  the  animal  the  more 
active  the  respiration,  and  in  a  great  measure  this  is  due  to 
the  necessities  of  the  small  animal  for  the  production  of 
animal  heat  The  whole  of  the  oxygen  which  disappears 
from  the  air  during  respiration  does  not  form  carbonic  add. 
One  part  combines  with  hydrogen,  solphur,  phosphorus,  and 
other  substances. 

The  blood  absorbs  oxygen,  and  dischaiges  carbonic  acid 
and  water.  It  thus  undergoes  the  change  &om  arterial  to 
venoos  blood.  The  oxygen  penetrates  through  the  respira- 
tory mncouB  membrane  and  the  coats  of  blood-vessels,  to 
become  incorporated  with  the  blood,  which  greedily  absorbs 
it  It  was  at  one  time  supposed  that  the  saline  constituents 
of  blood  became  oxidized  in  the  longs,  imd  were  the  special 
carriers  cf  oxygen,  bnt  the  nitrogenons  elements  readily 
appropriate  it.    The  changes  occurring  in  the  blood  from 
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tiie  constant  admixture  of  air  with  it,  are  going  on  in  all 
parte  of  the  system,  and  not  simply  in  tlie  lungs.  Muff 
comparative  analyses  between  arterial  and  venous  blood  have 
been  made.     B^lard  has  found — 

In    TBB   HORSB. 


Blood  of  the 

Blood  of  the 

Carotid. 

Jugular  Vein. 

Wnter 

.      772-87 

783-84 

Albumen  and  sjtlts       90-62 

8872 

Globules      . 

132-31 

122-94 

Fibrin. 

4-2      ' 

i-5 

Hermg,  in  analyzing 

the  blood  of  the 

ox,  ascertained  as 

Hows : — 

Arterial  Blood 

Venous  Blocd 

Water. 

798-9 

794-9 

Fibrin 

7-6 

6-6 

Albumen     .                261  258 

Globules                    1647  170-4 

Extractive  matter 

and  salts  .                  27  2-3 

In  the  dog,  Denis  found  little  difference  between  &e  blood 

in  the  v&as  and  that  in  the  arteries : — 

Arterial  Blood.  Teaoiu  Blood. 

Water .        .        .      830-0  830fl 

Fibrin          .                   25  2-4 

Albumen      .                 57-0  58-6 

Globules      .                99-0  97<t 
Extractive  matter 

and  salts  .        .        11-0  120 

In  testing  the  proportion  of  carbon,  nitrogen,  hydrogen, 
and  oxygen  contained  in  the  albumen,  cnior,  and  filnris  of 
blood,  IVIichaelis  arrived  at  the  following  conclusions: — 
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Cuhon. 

Sll««». 

HjdrogMi. 

Ovrtta. 

(  Venous 

62-660 

1560Ji 

7-369 

24-484 

f  Arterial 

63-009 

16-562 

6-993 

£4-436 

(  Venous 

63-231 

17-392 

7711 

21-666 

(Arterial 

61-382 

17-253 

8-364 

23-011 

(Venous 

60-440 

17-207 

8-228 

24-066 

Urterial 

61-374 

17-687 

7-254 

23-785 

Fibrin 

The  specific  gravity  of  venous  blood  is  a  little  lower  than 
arterial,  and  it  contains  about  5  parts  in  lUOO  more  water. 
Venous  blood  is  of  a  dark  Modena  red  colour,  whereas  arte- 
rial is  of  a  brighter  scarlet  hue. 

Ajhual  Heat. — The  chemical  changes  resulting  from  the 
admixture  of  air  and  blood  in  addition  to  other  physical  and 
chemical  processes,  constantly  going  on  in  the  living  body, 
lead  to  the  development  of  animal  heat  The  mean  tempera- 
ture of  animals  of  different  classes  and  species  is  shown  in 
the  following  table  from  Dr  Calton's  Physioloffy:-~ 


■  Swallow 
Herott    . 

Fowl  .    . 
.  GuU       . 
Squiirel 
Goat 
Cat 

Hare      . 
Oi 


Ill°-2 
108°-6 

106°-7 

100°-0 

106° 

102°-5 

101°-3 

100°-4 


Brftiu{  . 
Fish  .    . 


.  Ape 
.  Toad 
(  Cup 
(  Tench 


98-6 
96-9 
61-6 
61  -SB 
BS'lO 

...Ccogic 


The  tempentiu«  of  snimals  is  rery  equal  throughout  the 
body,  the  sur&ce  being  cooler  than  the  interior,  and  the  in- 
ternal heat  being  little  influenced  by  the  temperature  of  the 
external  air.  Dr  Davy  fbimd  the  heat  of  the  human  body 
a  little  increased  ia  the  torrid  eoii&  Sir  George  Back 
ascertained  the  tempeiature  of  foxes  io  the  arclac  r^ona  to 
be  the  same  aa  that  of  our  British  ones.  Disease  affects  the 
heat  of  the  body;  we  find  it  raised  to  107°  in  fever,  and  as 
low  as  80°  in  cyanoda. 

The  great  source  of  animal  beat  is  the  oxidation  of  mate- 
rials in  tite  body.  Mayo  first  held  this  opinion,  and  Black 
and  Lavoisier  afterwards  indicated  that  the  development  of 
animal  heat  was  connected  with  the  respiratory  procesa 
These  authors  believed  the  heat  to  be  generated  in  the  lungs, 
but  a  difficulty  arose  as  to  how  it  could  be  explained  that 
the  lungs  were  not  hotter  than  other  parts  of  the  body. 
Crawford  attempted  an  explanation,  on  the  ground  that  diffe- 
rent substances  have  a  different  capacity  for  heat,  and  that 
arterial  blood  had  a  larger  capacity  for  heat  than  venons. 
The  rapidity  of  the  blood's  flow  wonld  have  accounted 
for  the  diffusion  of  heat,  but  Ija  Grange  and  Hiasen- 
fratz  superseded  the  views  entertained  by  Black  and 
Lavoisier,  and  suggested  that  heat  was  produced  throughout 
the  whole  body.  There  is  no  doubt  a  singular  relation 
between  the  activity  of  the  respiratory  act  and  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  body.  This  ia  especially  noticed  in  comparing 
the  activity  of  respiration  and  the  temperature  between  birds 
and  mammals.  In  puppies,  the  ductos  arteriosus  keepe 
open  nntil  the  eyes  open,  and  dnring  this  period  respiration 
and  the  production  of  animal  heat  are  below  par.  In  hyber- 
nating  animals,  it  is  observed  that  respiration  is  active  in 
summer  and  the  temperature  of  the  body  high ;  in  winter, 
breathing  is  almost  entirely  suspended,  and  tbe  body  cools 
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almost  to  seto.  lias,  lumever,  only  shows  that  the  more 
active  the  change  between  the  blood — hence  the  body — and 
air,  the  larger  the  quantity  of  heat  developed. 

The  production  of  animal  heat  is  affected  by  the  nervoos 
system.  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie  noticed  in  the  hmnan  subject, 
and  other  observers  in  the  low^  mimnlH^  that  the  higher 
Hie  spine  is  affected  by  ii^uiy  or  disease,  the  greater  the 
extent  to  which  the  body  cools.  It  has  been  remarked  that, 
immediately  after  the  division  of  a  nerve,  the  temperature  of 
the  part  to  which  that  nerve  is  distributed  is  increased,  bat 
this  is  due  to  a  morbid  change  such  as  congestion  or 
inftammatJon.  llius,  on  division  of  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves, 
the  eye  is  apt  to  inflame,  and  ^mptoms  of  catarrh  also 
manifest  themselves.  Sir  Everard  Home  and  EUiotsou 
showed  ^t  ultimately  there  vas  a  loss  of  tonperatnie  in  all 
parts  deprived  of  nervous  influence  by  section  of  the  nerves. 
Division  of  the  median  nerve  has  been  observed  to  lead  to  a 
redaction  in  the  temperature  of  the  hand,  and  these  cases 
demonstrate  how  heat  is  generated  in  all  parte  of  the  system. 

"  Animal  heat,"  says  Dr  Dalton,  "is  a  phenomenon  which 
results  from  the  simultaneous  activity  of  many  diflerent  pro- 
cesses, taking  place  in  many  diflerent  organs,  and  dependent, 
nndoabtedly,  on  diflerent  chemical  changes  in  each  one.  The 
introduction  of  oxygen  and  the  exhalation  of  carbonic  acid 
have  no  direct  connection  witii  eac^  other,  bat  are  only  the 
beginning  and  the  end  of  a  long  series  of  continuous  changes,^ 
in  which  all  the  tissaes  of  the  body  saccesBively  take  a  part 
Their  relation  is  precisely  that  which  exists  between  the 
food  introduced  through  the  stomach,  and  the  ttrinary  ingre- 
dients eliminated  by  the  kidneys.  The  tissues  require  for 
their  nutrition  a  constant  supply  of  solid  and  liquid  food 
wiaeh  is  introduced  through  the  stomach,  and  of  oxygen 
which  is  introduced  through  the  longs.    The  disintegration 
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and  decompoaitioQ  of  the  tissues  give  rise,  on  the  one  hand, 
to  urea,  uric  acid,  &c,  which  are  disch&i^ed  with  the  oriue, 
and  on  the  other  hand  to  carbonic  acid,  which  is  exhaled 
from  the  lunga.  Bat  the  oxygen  is  not  directly  converted 
into  carbonic  acid,  any  more  than  the  food  is  directly  con- 
verted into  urea  and  the  urates. 

"  Animal  heat  is  not  to  be  r^arded,  therefore,  as  the 
result  of  a  combustive  process.  There  is  no  reason  for 
believing  that  the  greater  part  of  the  food  is '  burned '  in 
the  circulation.  It  ia,  on  the  contrary,  assimilated  by  the 
substance  of  the  tissues ;  and  these,  iu  their  subsequent  dis- 
integration, give  rise  to  several  excretory  product^  one  at 
which  is  carbonic  acid. 

"  The  numerous  combinations  and  decompositions  which 
follow  each  other  incessantly  during  ^e  nutritive  process 
result  in  the  production  of  an  internal  or  vital  heat,  whidi  is 
present  in  both  ftiiiTmi.T)i  and  vegetables,  and  which  varies  in 
amount  in  different  species,  in  the  same  individual  at  differ- 
ent times,  and  even  in  differ^it  parts  and  organs  of  the  same 
body." 

Diseases  of  the  Rsspibatoby  Obgans. 
In  estimating  the  healthy  or  diseased  condition  of  the 
otgans  of  respiration,  various  physical  modes  of  ezaminadon 
are  often  had  resort  to.  These  are  auacultation,  p&rcussum, 
palpation,  suecuesion,  and  Tnenauraiion.  Although  not 
equally  applicable  to  every  case  of  disease  of  the  air-passages, 
these  measures  are  so  generally  necessary  to  a  correct  diag- 
nosis of  ^lis  class  of  maladies,  that  they  will  be  most  conve- 
niently described  before  noticing  any  of  the  latter  individn- 
ally.  In  what  follows,  tiie  general  methods  of  app^ing  the 
various  modes  indicated  will  first  be  considered,  and  after- 
ward their  individual  application  to  the  different  parts  of  the 
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Tesfaratory  traet,  with  the  normal  and  abnormal  indicatione 
which  can  thereby  be  elicited. 

AuBcvltation. — This  tenn,  in  medical  language,  indkatee 
the  method  of  ascertaining  the  condition  of  any  organ  of  the 
body  by  means  of  sounds  conveyed  to  the  ear,  when  applied 
over  the  r^on  in  which  such  organ  is  situated.  This  method 
of  diagnosis  was  discovered  by  the  immortal  Laennec,  who  by 
tiiia  means  conferred  a  lasting  benefit  on  medical  science, 
which  it  is  p^faape  impossible  to  exaggerate.  By  this  means 
morbid  conditions,  hitherto  only  guessed  at,  can  now  be 
ascertained  with  almost  mathematical  accuracy,  and  rational 
therapeutic  measures  applied,  where  our  aricest4»^  would 
have  groped  along  in  helpless  darkness. 

Auscultation  is  either  inwiediate  or  mediate.  Immediate 
avacultaUon  Lb  that  in  which  the  ear  is  applied  directly  upon 
the  surface  of  the  body,  or  with  the  intervention  of  a  hand- 
kerchief, or  other  thin  cloth.  Mediate  a/uaadtation  is  that 
in  which  the  sound  is  conveyed  irom  the  body  to  the  eai  by 
means  of  an  instrument  called  a  stethoscope.  The  stethoscope 
in  common  use  is  a  hollow  cylinder  of  soft  wood — cedar  oc 
ebony — or  of  gutta  percha,  varying  in  length  from  five  to 
seven  inches,  and  having  a  bore  of  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch. 
At  the  eud  applied  upon  the  skin,  it  is  widened  out  so  as  to 
form  a  fuimel  with  a  hollow  diameter  of  an  inch.  The  oppo* 
site  end  has  a  flattened  or  slightly  rounded  form,  with  as 
orifice  in  the  centre  for  the  conduction  of  sound.  Dr  Pen* 
nock  has  introduced  a  fleuble  stethoscope,  made  like  the 
flexible  ear-trumpet,  and  fauvided  at  ite  extremities  with  two 
pieces  of  ivory  similar  in  form  to  the  ends  of  the  more  ccan- 
mon  instrument  This  apparatus  is  more  difScult  of  appli- 
cation, but  in  certain  cases,  as  in  cardiac  disease,  vb  possesses 
this  advantage  over  it,  that  it  conveys  the  sound,  without  the 
impulse,  c^  the  organ  examined. 
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In  immediate  anscnltataoti,  the  ear  sbonld  be  closely 
applied  over  the  sDrface  of  the  skin,  to  prevent  the  entrance 
of  any  extraneous  sound.  The  right  or  left  ear  should  be 
employed,  according  as  one  or  other  can  be  most  accuntely 
applied  to  &6  part,  a  preference  being,  at  the  same  tune, 
given  to  that  in  which  the  sense  of  hearing  is  most  acute 
If  a  cloth  is  placed  over  the  skin,  it  should  only  be  in  a 
single  fold,  since  the  rubbing  of  two  folds  on  each  other  may 
give  rise  to  the  production  of  adventitious  sonnda  In  mediate 
auBcultation,  not  only  most  the  funnel-Bhaped  end  of  the 
instrument  be  accurately  applied  to  the  chest,  but  the  oppo- 
site end  ought  to  be  likewise  retained  in  perfect  appositdon 
to  the  ear.  The  inatmmeut  should  accordingly  be  applied 
perpendicularly  to  the  surface  examined;  it  should  be  mode- 
rately pressed,  to  diminish  the  bulk  of  the  soft  parts,  and 
fix  it  more  firmly  upon  the  solid  stractures  benea^L  Care 
should  be  taken  that  no  long  hairs  pass  into  the  stethoscope, 
and  thereby  modify  the  sound. 

In  either  case,  the  following  precautions  should  be 
attended  to :  Ist  A  quiet  place  and  time  should  be 
selected  Thus,  at  an  early  morning  or  late  night  visit,  there 
will  be  fewer  sounds  to  distract  the  attention,  and  such 
accordingly  are  to  be  preferred.  2nd  In  the  summer  season 
we  should  endeavour  to  prevent  irritation  from  insects,  which 
would  excite  movements  entirely  subversive  of  our  efforts. 
Srd.  Auscultation  ought  not  to  be  practised  over  any  mnscle 
in  a  state  of  contraction,  as  the  sound  of  the  contracting 
fibres  is  a  frequent  source  of  fallacy.  In  certain  cases,  where 
the  respiratory  sounds  are  feeble  or  indistinct,  they  may  be 
rendered  more  prominent  by  exercise,  which  may  be  walking, 
trotting,  or  galloping,  according  to  the  necessities  of 
the  case. 

£ach  of  the  two  methods  of  auscultation  possesses  merits 
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of  ite  owB,  which  render  it  applicable  on  particnlar  occasions. 
Ab  a  general  mle,  direct  application  of  the  ear  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred, and  for  several  reasons.  It  can  at  all  times  be  leadil; 
resorted  to;  the  ear  is  applied  closer  to  the  oi^an  examined, 
and  will  hear  the  sounds  more  distinctly;  and  the  chest  of 
the  patient  affords  a  support  for  the  head  of  the  operator, 
who  thereby  avoids  the  necessity  of  holding  it  in  a  con- 
strained position,  which  wonld  distract  his  attention.  The 
stethoscope  is  nsefol  when  we  are  anxious  to  localize  the 
sound,  or  when  the  surface  is  depressed,  and  prevents  the 
accurate  adaptation  of  the  ear,  as  dose  behind  or  in  fitint  of 
the  shoulder. 

Percussion. — ^Thia  consists  in  striking  upon  the  sur&ce, 
with  the  view  of  eliciting  sounds,  whereby  we  may  form 
an  opinion  as  to  whether  the  subjacent  organs  are  in  a 
healthy  ot  morbid  condition.  Not  only  do  we  team  &om 
the  sounds  in  such  coses,  bnt  when  liquid  is  contained  in  the 
part,  a  vibratory  movement  is  imparted  by  the  stroke,  and  in 
certain  instances,  snch  an  examination  may  draw  forth  indi- 
cations of  pain,  which  could  not  be  produced  by  pressure  or 
otherwise.  The  sounds  correspond  with  the  condition  of 
the  subjacent  parts.  Thns,  when  a  lai^e  hollow  cavity,  as  the 
distended  first  stomach  of  cattle,  is  percussed,  it  is  very 
resonant  or  tympanitic.  In  the  abdomen  of  the  horse, 
in  ordinary  cases,  the  resonance  is  much  less.  Again,  in 
the  case  of  the  lungs,  with  their  myriads  of  minate  air-cavi- 
ties, it  is  even  less  noticeable,  though  still  well  marked,  while, 
when  a  thick  and  solid  part  is  struck,  the  sound  is  dvU  or 
flat  Even  with  solid  oi^ans,  degrees  of  resonance  may  be 
observed ;  thns  a  firm,  unyielding  body,  like  bone  or  carti- 
lage, resounds  more  than  soft  structures,  as  fat  or  muscle. 
When  percussing  a  fat  animal,  accordingly,  allowance  must 
be  made  for  this  non-conducting  character  of  adipose  tissue, 
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xnd  the  impulse  must  be  c(Hisiderably  increased.  In  t^ 
same  way,  when  examining  a  deep-seated  oi^n,  or  tbe  inte- 
rior of  a  bulky  one,  a  greater  impulse  should  be  given  thau 
when  a  BUperiicisl  part  has  to  be  tested. 

Percussion  may  tbua  enable  us  to  ascertain  the  preseoceof 
air  in  parts  in  which  it  does  not  normally  exist,  and  likewise 
the  occurrence  of  solids  or  liquids  where  air  should  Dormally 
be,  while,  by  this  mean?,  the  presence  of  fluid  may  be  rec<^- 
nised  in  parts  which  ought  to  be  solid.  It  may  sometimes  be 
advantageously  employed  along  with  auscultation,  tbe  surface 
being  struck  close  beside  the  part  where  the  ear  or  the  stetho- 
scope is  applied. 

Percus8ion,like  auscultation,  is  either  iiamedioto  or  mediate. 
Tbe  former  is  effected  by  simply  striking  the  surface  without 
any  intervening  body;  in  the  latter  an  elastic  solid  is  placed 
upon  the  surface,  and  on  which  the  impulse  is  sustained. 
The  intervening  body  is  known  as  a  pleximeter. 

There  are  still  some  varieties  in  the  method  of  applying  im- 
iQcdiate  pereussion.  When  our  larger  domestic  quadrupeds 
are  the  subjects  of  tbe  operations,  and  when  the  dewier  parts 
are  to  be  examined,  the  closed  hand  may  be  employed,  and 
the  surface  may  be  struck  with  the  knuckles.  When  the 
smaller  animals  are  concerned,  or  in  testing  the  more  super- 
licial  parts  of  the  larger,  the  font  fingers,  with  the  nailspreviously 
pared, may  be  brought  together  at  the  same  level,and  suj^rted 
by  the  thumb,  that  the  requisite  impulse  may  be  ^v&d  with 
their  tips.  In  some  of  the  smallest  of  our  patients,  and  when 
we  want  delicately  to  test  a  superficial  part,  the  middle  6nga 
only  may  be  used.  In  either  case  the  movement  should  only 
be  from  the  wrist,  since  not  only  is  the  movement  of  the  fore- 
arm or  whole  member  clumsy,  but  the  stroke  is  liable  to  be 
too  strong  or  irregular.  Where  a  chdce  can  be  made,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  thorax,  the  hardest  part  of  the  surfiure  (ribs) 
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should  be  struck,  and  the  blow  must  be  perpendicularly  to 
the  surface,  otherwise  the  character  of  the  souud  will  be  mis- 
leading. 

The  pteximeter  employed  in  mediate  percussion,  is  generally 
a  Battened  and  oblong,  oval,  or  circular  piece  of  ivory,  silver,  or 
caoachonc,  the  latter  being  the  most  suitable,  from  its  making 
little  or  no  sound  of  its  own  when  struck.  A  still  more  con- 
venient pleximeter  is  the  median  finger  of  the  left  hand,  firmly 
applied  over  the  surface  to  be  examined.  In  usii^  these 
agents  the  following  precautions  are  to  be  adopted: — (a)  The 
instrument  must  be  applied  closely  to  the  surface  to  prevent 
any  sound  from  air  contained  beneath  it;  (6)  It  must  be 
pressed  somewhat  firmly,  where  much  superficial  bX  or  mus- 
cular tissues  exist,  in  order  to  compress  the  latter  and  render 
them  more  conducting,  and  bring  it  closer  to  the  oiyan 
to  be  examined;  (c)  in  the  case  of  an  ivory  or  other  un- 
yielding pleximeter,  the  nails  must  be  cat  close,  and  the 
blow  made  with  the  palmar  aspect  of  the  finger  ends,  to 
prevent  any  clicking  sound  from  the  contact  of  the  two  hard 
bodies. 

Palpation  ia  the  examination  of  a  part  by  touch;  guccuasiort, 
by  shaking;  and  mensttraticm,  by  measuring.  The  modes  of 
applying  these  will  be  best  considered  when  speaking  of  their 
individual  applications. 

In  applying  these  various  means  of  diagnosis  in  the  lower 
animals,  we  find  that,  notwithstanding  all  their  advantages, 
they  are  less  useful  than  in  the  hands  of  the  human  physi- 
cian. This  is  more  especially  the  case  in  the  maladies  we 
are  about  to  consider,  namely,  those  of  the  oi^;ans  of 
respirataon.  The  chest  of  the  human  subject  is  almost 
entirely  exposed  to  examination,  the  mammse  of  the  adult 
female  proving  the  chief  obstacle  to  a  thorough  exploration. 
Thoracic  maladies  can  accordingly  be  traced  through  all 
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tbeir  itagcs,  and  with  the  most  snrprifimg  accarat!^,  by 
the  physician.  With  as  it  is  far  otherwise.  The  great 
and  musciilar  shoulder  placed  on  each  side  of  the  chest 
anteriorly,  virtually  preveiits  examinatioii  of  the  front  por- 
tions of  the  lungs,  especially  in  the  horse.  The  great 
muscular  masses  lodged  on  each  side  of  the  Tertebrot 
colnnm,  interfere  in  a  similar  way  with  the  examinadm 
of  the  superior  portions  of  these  organs.  The  false  ribs  are 
in  their  turn  covered  by  a  considerable  thickness  of  muscle, 
which  hinders  the  exploration  of  this  re^on,  and  the  whole 
is  covered  by  a  thict  cutaneous  muscle,  which  not  only  tends 
to  deaden  sound,  but  the  movements  of  which,  especially  in 
summer,  cormgate  the  skin,  and  sometimes  greatly  interfere 
with  our  investigation.  Add  to  these  the  horizontal  posi- 
tion of  the  body,  the  oblique  arrangement  of  the  dia- 
phragm, and  the  consequent  pressure  of  the  digestive  oigaos 
far  into  the  thoracic  cavity,  and  it  will  readily  be  understood 
why  we  gain  less  &voarable  results  from  these  physical 
methods  of  examination  than  does  the  medical  man. 

The  nasal  chambers,  the  larynx  and  trachea,  are  super- 
ficially seated  and  readily  accessible  to  physical  methods  of 
diagnosis  in  all  our  domestic  animals.  The  extent  of  the 
thoracic  walls,  however,  which  yield  tustmctive  indications  <m 
the  application  of  these  tests,  varies  witii  the  species,  and  in 
order  to  thdr  correct  application,  a  knowledge  of  such  dif- 
ferences is  essential. 

Horse. — The  heavy  muscular  shoulder  of  the  horse  coven 
the  anterior  part  of  the  thorax  as  txr  back  as  the  sixth  rib  in 
ordinary  circumstances.  By  raising  and  advancing  the  limb, 
however,  the  cavity  may  be  explored  to  the  fifth,  and  in  some 
cases,  as  &r  as  the  fourth  rib.  The  diaphragm,  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind,  is  attached  on  the  ends  of  the  false  ribs,  and 
in  the  case  of  the  posterior  ribs,  at  a  gradually  incr 
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distoDCe  above  these  ends,  so  that  these  costal  cartil&ges  and 
the  lower  ends  of  the  last  ribs  corer  the  abdominal  organs 
only.  The  large  mnscnlar  masses  situated  on  each  side  of 
tbe  back-bone  {trevent  any  correct  exploration  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  long,  while  the  extensive  pectoral  muscle  lying  on 
each  side  of  the  breast-bone  interferes  mth  the  toamination 
of  the  extreme  lower  portion.  On  the  whole,  it  may  be 
accepted,  that  no  more  than  about  two-thirds  of  tbe  chest  in 
solipedes  afford  physical  indications  with  any  amount  of 
precision. 

Ox. — In  the  bovine  race,  as  a  role,  a  greater  extent  of  Uie 
thoracic  waUs  is  exposed.  The  shoulder  is  very  mobile,  and 
may  be  carried  forwards  considerably  by  rising  and  advanc- 
ing Uie  limb.  By  flexing  the  member,  and  pushing  the 
shoulder  backwards,  the  two  first  ribs  may  be  ftlt  in  veij 
lean  animals  or  calves,  and  the  anterior  part  of  the  thorax 
sobjected  to  examination.  In  such  a  case,  nearly  the  whole 
thorax  may  be  satisfiictorily  explored.  This  is  at  best  an  ex- 
treme case,  and  in  well-conditioned,  and  especially  ^  ftnip^^la 
this  part  is  little,  if  at  all,  more  accessible  to  examination  than 
in  Uie  horse.  In  the  ox  the  breast-bone  is  flat,  causing  a  greater 
width  of  the  chest,  and  the  presence  of  a  greater  amount  of 
long  tissae  inferiorly  than  is  possessed  in  Uie  horse;  this, 
with  the  relatively  greater  thinness  of  the  pectoral  muscle, 
renders  the  examination  of  the  lower  part  of  the  chest  more 
satisfactory  than  in  that  animal  The  flattened  condition  of 
the  sternum,  moreover,  enables  os  to  examine  through  this 
bone  the  thoracic  oi^ans  situated  immediately  above.  The 
posterior  limits  of  exploration  likewise  differ  from  those  in 
the  horse.  The  diaphragm  in  this  race  is  not  attached  on  the 
lAst  rib,  it  is  only  fixed  to  the  upper  third  of  the  next  or 
twelfth  rib,  and  &om  this  forwards  its  insertions  are  taken 
gradually  lower  until  the  ninth,  the  lower  fifth  t£  which  alone 
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responds  to  the  abdomintl  cavity.  It  follows  that  the  last 
intercosttl  space,  the  low^  two-thirds  of  the  twelfth  rib,  snd 
all  that  part  behind  a  line  dmini  from  this  point  to  the 
posterior  bone  of  the  stemoBi,  responds  to  tlie  abdominal 
cavttj  and  not  to  the  thorax. 

Sluep. — In  this  species  the  Uiorax  may  be  examined  is 
the  same  way  as  in  the  ox,  this  difference  only  being  borne 
in  mind,  that  the  diaphragm,  like  that  of  the  horse,  is  inserted 
on  the  false  ribs  dose  to  their  cartilages,  so  tiiat  the  latter, 
and  the  extreme  ends  of  some  of  die  posterior  ribs  alone, 
belong  to  the  abdominal  cavity. 

Pig. — In  tliis  subject,  the  thorax  can  only  be  explored 
behind  the  shoulders,  which  are  thick  and  possessed  of  tittle 
mobility.  The  diaphragm  is  attached  to  the  apper  two-thinb 
of  the  last  rib,  and  to  the  three  ribs  next  in  front,  imme- 
diately above  their  lower  third,  so  that  sll  above  and  in  front 
of  this  responds  to  the  thoracic  viscera. 

Dog  and  Cat — ^The  thorax  of  these  animals  is  nearly  all 
open  for  examination.  The  shoulders  are  thin  and  extremely 
mobile,  and  the  rest  of  the  chest  is  covered  only  by  a  tJiin 
layer  of  mnsclei  The  diaphragm  is  attached  to  the  lower 
end  of  all  the  &lse  ribs  except  the  two  last,  the  lower  third 
of  which  may  be  said  to  be  extra-thoracic. 

Birds. — The  anterior  aspect  of  the  bird's  thorax  is  covered 
by  enormous  pectoral  muscles  which  prevent  all  exploration 
of  this  part  This  is  less  necessary,  however,  from  the  Inngs 
of  these  animals  being  lodged  in  the  posterior  pact  of  this 
cavity,  which  is  very  open  to  observation  from  the  tbiimess, 
or  almost  complete  absence  of  muscles  on  the  back  and  under 
the  wings. 

The  larger  quadrupeds  may  be  examined  standing  in  their 
ordinary  position ;  but  such  a  practice  is  attended  with  con- 
siderable lUsadvantage  in  the  case  of  the  smaller  anbjeeta, 
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In  these  it  is  necessary  to  kneel  and  keep  the  body  in  a  con- 
otmined  postnre,  which  distracts  the  sttentioo  and  |n«- 
Tents  the  proper  appreciation  of  the  Tariomi  healthy  or 
morbid  sytnptODis  elicited.  The  most  ooavenient  positton 
for  the  smaller  animals  is  standing  on  a  table,  by  the  side  of 
which  the  investigator  may  stand  or  kneel  as  convenience 
dictatee.  By  placing  than  npon  their  sides  or  back,  Uic 
sternal  and  contiguous  r^ons.  may  be  most  coaveniently 
examined. 

For  the  better  description  of  healthy  and  morbid  symp- 
toms, and  to  afford  some  guidance  in  exploring  tliis  part,  the 
thorax  is  mapped  ont  into  separate  regions.  Two  ideal  lines 
are  drawn  from  the  posterior  border  of  the  shoulder,  in  the 
direction  of  the  central  axis  of  the  body  as  &r  as  the  last 
rib,  or,  in  the  case  of  the  ox,  the  second  last  These  linea 
are  placed  at  equal  distances  from  each  other,  and  form  the 
extremities  of  the  ribs,  so  as  to  divide  the  lateral  aspect  of 
the  thorax  into  three  equal  r^ons.  The  lower  line  may  be 
said  to  extend  along  the  superior  border  of  the  lai^  pectoral 
muscle  and  the  external  oblique  of  the  abdomen,  while  the 
upper  is  midway  between  this  and  the  lower  margin  of  the 
longissimus  dorsL  The  other  regions  are  designated  the 
superior,  median,  and  inferior. 

It  remains  to  consider  the  indications  of  health  and  disease 
obtained  from  these  various  regions  when  subjected  to  physi- 
cal examination.  In  the  following  pages  will  be  considered, 
aerial^,  the  various  methods  of  diagnosis,  and  at  the  same 
time  will  be  discussed  the  advantages  of  their  individual  ap< 
plication  to  all  parts  of  the  respiratory  tract 

Here  let  the  reader  be  warned  against  the  t«o  common 
error  of  supposing  that  he  may  learn  to  eJicit  the  symptoms 
and  to  give  to  each  its  proper  importance,  by  giving  close 
attenticm  to  any  written  description.     Witboat  assiduous 
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pnctical  application  of  tiie  various  indicated  methods,  and 
the  closest  attention  to  the  different  indications,  no  excellence 
in  these  modes  of  dit^osis  can  be  attained.  Healthy  chests 
should  be  first  examined,  and  when  these  have  become  &ini- 
liar,  &iQ  various  diseased  conditions  may  be  inbodaced  to 
stndy.  In  either  case,  and  especially  in  the  latter,  the  assia- 
(ance  of  one  already  well-versed  in  the  science  may  be  said 
to  be  indispensable  to  satis&ctoiy  progress  The  attention 
ought  not  to  be  directed  exclasively  to  any  one  method  of 
inquiry,  nor  should  a  conclasion  be  rashly  arrived  at  before 
having  resort  to  all  the  different  measures  applicable  to  tiie 
particular  case.  Thus  the  &llacions  tend^cy  of  certain 
symptoms  will  be  corrected  by  others,  and  it  is  only  when 
all  that  can  be  elicited  pcnnt  in  the  same  direction,  that  any 
sati^actoiy  opinion  as  to  the  condition  of  the  ports  can  be 
arrived  at. 

For  the  application  of  auscultation  to  the  lower  animab, 
we  are  indebted  to  Delafond  and  Leblanc,  who  were  not  slow 
to  introdnce  Laennec's  discovery  into  vetmnary  science,  and 
who,  by  industriously  availing  themselves  of  their  eztenaiTe 
means  of  observatioD,  advanced  this  means  of  diagnoaa  to 
considerable  perfection. 

li'asal  chambers. — In  the  healthy  condition  of  these  parts  a 
soft  blowing  noise  may  be  hejurd  by  approaching  the  ear  to  the 
nostrils.  The  eonnds  ctf  Uie  two  nostrils  should  be  of  eqnal 
intensity.  After  exercise  it  is  considerably  exaggerated,  and 
bears  some  resemblance  to  the  eound  emitted  by  the  orifice 
of  a  large  bellows.  Neither  the  parietes  of  the  nose,  nor 
the  sinuses  of  the  bead,  show  any  sound  when  the  nniniml 
is  standing  qoiet,  while,  after  exercise,  a  sUght  snoring 
may  be  observed  in  the  former,  and  a  ax^  murmur  in  tin 
latter. 

If  the  pituitaiy  mucous  membrane  is  engorged,  or  if  the 
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passage  is  otherwise  dimimahed,  as  by  a  pdypoi  or  foreign 
object,  a  lood  blowing  sound  is  indnoed,  which  may  exist  in 
one  or  in  both  nostrils,  if  the  passage  is  still  farther 
diminished,  the  soimd  acquires  a  whitHing  character.  These 
noises  generated  in  the  nose  may  be  distinguished  from 
those  originating  in  the  larynx  or  elsewhere,  by  their  gradu- 
ally decreasing  in  piteb,  as  examined  first  on  the  nasal  bones, 
next  over  the  Uiynx,  and  latterly  over  the  trachea  and 
thorax.  Sonnds  generated  elsewhere  often  appear  very  load 
when  heard  at  the  nostrils,  bnt  may  be  readily  referred  to 
their  proper  place,  by  auscultating  successively  the  walls  of 
the  different  portions  of  the  respiratoiy  tract. 

Larynx. — ^When  the  ear  is  applied  over  the  larynx,  or 
upper  end  of  the  trachea,  in  a  healthy  animal,  a  sc^  and 
very  slight  murmur  is  observed. 

In  a  diseased  condition,  when  there  is  a  diminished  orifice 
for  the  transmission  of  air,  a  dry  whistling  sound  is  pro- 
duced. This  symptom  is  a  result  either  of  distortion,  of 
mechanical  compression,  or  of  atrophy  of  the  laryngeal 
muscles,  with  imperfect  separation  of  the  vocal  cords,  as  a 
result  of  lesion  of  the  recurrent  nerve.  If  the  subject  is  put 
to  severe  exercise,  the  sound  becomes  louder  and  assumes  s 
sonorous  character,  to  which  the  name  of  roarmg  has  been 
given.  When  the  (uifice  is  smaller  the  tone  is  shriller,  and 
the  condition  is  known  as  whitiiing.  The  above  refers  to 
dry  sounds  produced  in  the  larynx,  but  a  soft  whistlmg 
may  likewise  exist,  as  in  the  case  of  acute  laryngitis,  when  a 
considerable  secretion  of  mucus  has  taken  place.  This  may 
intermit  on  the  occasion  of  the  huynx  being  cleared  by 
coughing.  By  auscultating  the  larynx  and  trachea,  the 
sound  can  easily  be  localised. 

Windpipe. — The  trunk  of  the  trachea  generally  yields  no 
sound.     At  its  snperior  extremity  may  be  heard  a  modified 
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laryngeal  mnimar,  Trliile  dose  to  its  entrance  into  die  thonx 
tJiere  is  a  blowing  soond,  resulting  from  the  rnsbing  of  air 
into  and  out  of  the  bronchial  tubes.  This  sound,  which  ia 
moat  prolonged  in  expiration,  is  called  tra(AeO'bron^atU 
respiVofion.  Should  liquids  be  effused  into  the  bronchia, 
this  changes  to  a  mvama  rale,  -which  may  be  accompanied 
by  a  hiasing  or  gurgling  rale.  When  the  bronchia  contains 
blood,  the  rale  is  spwmous  or  frothy. 

Chest. — In  the  healthy  chest  two  distinct  sonnds  may  be 
perceived  in  ordinaiy  respiration.  These  are  tlie  vesietJar 
and  bronchial  or  tvial. 

The  vesicular  sound,  or  respiratory  murmur,  as  it  ii 
sometimes  called,  seems  to  result  from  the  passage  of  air 
through  the  narrow  ultimate  bronchia  in  their  entrance  into 
and  exit  from  the  somewhat  larger  air  sacs,  and  abo  fens 
the  dilatation  of  the  latter.  It  is  a  soft  diffused  mormsr, 
compared  to  the  rustling  of  a  gentle  breeze  among  green 
leaves,  but  must  be  heard  to  be  fiiUy  appreciated.  It  is 
found  in  greatest  parity  at  a  distance  fnm  the  position  of  the 
large  bronchial  tubes,  when  in  short  it  is  not  interfered  with 
by  the  tubal  sound.  The  sound  is  loudest  during  inspiratirat, 
tiie  vesicular  sound  of  expiration  being  invariably  feeble  and 
sometimes  quite  imperceptible.  Its  intensity  is  increased 
by  exercise,  or  any  other  cause  which  activates  the  process  oi 
respiration.  It  varies,  likewise,  with  the  form  of  cheat; 
thus,  in  a  deep  and  wide  thorax*  the  respiratory  murmnr  is 
much  stronger  than  in  a  flat  chest  of  little  depth.  In 
individuids  of  excitable  temperament,  and  without  any 
superabundance  of  flesh,  the  sound  is  louder  than  in  dnQ 
lymphatic  animals,  or  in  a  state  of  obesity.  With  an 
,  empty  stomach  it  is  relatively  stronger  iJian  when  that  orgaa 
is  in  a  state  of  repletion.  This  no  doubt  depends  on  the 
di^hisgm  being  pushed  forwards  by  the  uaple  gut,  and 
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thereby  preventing  tbe  dilatation  of  the  thorax.  The  species 
of  animal  infiuences.  Thus  the  horse,  goat,  dog,  pig,  and 
birds  present  eui  intense  respiratory  mormur;  in  sheep  it  is 
perceptibly  diminished,  while  in  the  ox,  cceteria  paribvs,  the 
sound  is  very  distinctly  leas.  Lastly,  in  young  animals  this 
mormur  is  decidedly  stronger  than  in  adults,  and  is  known 
as  puerile,  or  in  the  case  of  the  lower  animals,  juvenile 
respiraiion — (Leblamc).  This  peculiarity  in  yowng  animals 
would  seem  to  depend  on  the  smaller  size  of  the  air  sacs, 
and  the  greater  elasticity  of  the  lung  substance.  In  very 
old  subjects  it  becomes  very  weak,  and  is  known  as  senile. 
Independently  of  these  sources  of  difference,  considerable 
modification  may  be  met  without  any  apparent  cause. 
In  snch  cases,  the  two  sides  of  the  chest  in  the  same 
reg;ion  ought  to  be  compared,  or  two  parts  on  the  same 
side,  which  normally  present  the  same  indications,  and  if 
these  do  not  correspond,  an  abnormal  condition  is  to  be 
inferred. 

The  term  bronchial  or  tubal  eouiul  were  perhaps  more 
properly  applied  to  that  heard  on  laying  the  ear  over  the  lower 
end  of  the  trachea,  in  &ont  of  the  thorax.  This  sound  has  been 
already  referred  to  as  the  trachea-ironchiai.  The  t«Tn  bron- 
chial is  applied  to  the  healthy  sound  perceived  immediately 
behind  the  shoulder  in  the  superior  region  of  the  chest  It  is  a 
somewhat  harsh  blowing  sound,  dependent  on  the  column  of 
air  striking  against  the  walls  of  the  bronchial  tubes  in  its 
coarse  to  and  from  the  air  cells,  with  some  superadded  respira- 
tory  murmur  from  a  small  intervening  portion  of  lung  tissue. 
The  bronchial  sound,  so  &r  at  least  as  its  blowing  noise  is 
concerned,  differs  from  the  vesicular  in  being  almost  as  intense 
and  prolonged  in  expiration  as  in  inspiration.  It  likewise 
differs  in  having  a  distinct  interval  between  the  inspiratory 
and  expiratory  sounds,  dependent,  no  doubt,  on  the  time 
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reqnisite  to  conve;  an  impulse  fnm  the  ulttmftte  cells  to  the 
lai^^  bronchi 

Some  consideration  of  the  existence  and  pitch  of  these 
Boimda  in  the  varioufl  r^ons  of  the  chest,  and  in  the  different 
animab,  is  essentuL 

1.  Horse. — In  this  animal  it  will  be  remembered  that  we 
can  only  aoscnltate  with  profit  behind  the  shoulder.  This  is 
scarcely  true  as  regards  young  foals,  and  very  thin  animals. 


nc-  ISi.—piuKnni.j—HaiM'adHrtcipgiMd  from  111*  iJchtdda.indliHllcitlDgUw 
poatUDu  ol  ths  heait  mod  lungi. 

in  which  the  shonlder  is  moveable,  or  so  destitute  of  muscle 
that  it  can  be  auscultated  on  the  antea  and  postea  spinati 
fossae.  Even  in  these,  however,  and  especially  in  the  latter 
case,  the  sounds  of  respiratioQ  are  so  mixed  up  with  those  of 
the  heart  or  laige  blood-vessels,  that  they  aSbrd  no  very  satis- 
factory data. 
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(a)  Right  side.  In  the  superior  region  s  bnmchial  sound 
is  beard  immediately  behind  the  shoulder,  on  a  level  with 
the  tenth  rib.  It  diminishes  in  intensity  to  the  twelfth, 
where  it  givea  place  to  the  vedcolar.  Behind  this  the  vesi- 
cular sound  becomes  gradually  feebler  to  the  seventeenth  rib, 
where  it  is  entirely  lost.  In  the  median  n^oD,  and  where 
the  limb  is  carried  forward,  a  distinct  vesicalar  sound  may  be 
heard  over  the  fifth  and  four  following  ribs;  fomi  the  ninth 
backwards  it  diminishes  in  force,  and  is  altogether  lost  over 
the  sixteenth.  In  the  inferior  region,  where  the  limb  is 
carried  forwards,  and  the  ear  or  stethoscope  applied  close 
above  the  elbow,  the  vesicular  murmur  is  well  marked  over 
the  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  ribs,  behind  which  it 
decreases  in  pitch  to  the  tenth,  where  it  is  entirely  lost. 

(6)  Left  side.  The  superior  region  differs  in  bo  respect 
from  that  of  the  right.  The  median  r^ion  gives  a  well- 
marked  vesicular  murmur  over  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth 
ribs,  where  the  base  of  the  heart  is  covered  only  by  a  thin 
portion  of  Inng;  the  sound  is  more  intense  over  the  seventh, 
eighth,  and  ninth  ribs,  from  which  to  the  i;ixteenth  it  gradually 
diminishes.  In  the  lower  region  over  the  fourth,  fifth,  and 
sixth  ribs,  the  sounds  of  the  heart  only  are  heard;  a  respira- 
tory murmur  is  heard  over  the  seventh  and  eighth  ribs,  and 
diminishes  gradually  from  the  latter  to  the  tenth. 

Superadded  natural  sounds  may  be  occasionally  beard  in 
the  middle  and  lower  regions,  and  especially  towards  their 
posterior  parts.  These  are  of  a  rumbling  or  gnigUng  nature, 
and  depend  on  the  movement  of  matters  contained  within 
those  abdominal  viscera,  which  lie  close  behind  the  diaphragm. 
They  may  be  distinguished  from  abnormal  thoracic  sounds 
by  their  extreme  irregularity,  and  by  their  bearing  no  relation 
to  the  rythm  of  the  respiration. 


CHAPTER  rX. 

OBOA^S  OF  KESPIBATION. 

Atucaltation  eontinned. — Ol ;  right  side ;  left  «i 

Dog — Bin]. — Abnormal  aounda. — Veaicukf  sound  increased  or  dinin- 
ished. — Supplementary  reapintdoD. — Varationi  of  bronchial  sounds. — 
Itiles. — SouoroDB — SbiUnt — Mucoob  r&le. — Metallic  tinkling. — Friction 
tound. — Gurgling  or  splashing  sound. — Cough. — Bronchial,  uavemous, 
and  amphoric  sounds. — Percussion — Hons — Oi,  and  otbar  animaU. — 
Palpation.  —  Menauntion.  —  SumnBidon.  —  DiseiwsB  of  the  respiratory 
oi^ani. — E[ristaiis. — Nasal  catarrh. — Coryza,  mmple  and  malignant. — 
Chronic  nasal  dischargs.— NbhoI  gleet. — Ozcena. — InjeotioD  of  the  nost. 
— Rey'a  tube. — Accumulatioas  of  pus  in  the  dnnsee. — Trephining  the 
Hinuses.—  Impaction  of  the  guttural  pouches.^A  grBsa  cold.—  Hyoverte- 
brotomy. — Abscess  of  the  turlwiated  bones.— Disease  of  the  fadal  bones. 
— Malignant  sore  throat  of  horse  and  ox. — Tiacheotomy. — Sore  throat 
or  Laiyogi^. — (Edema  glottidis. — Angina.-^ynanahe. — Quinsy  of  pig. 
— Trachcdtil — Cronp. — Fracture  of  the  trachea. — Congestion  of  lungs. 
— Pulmonsiy  apoplexy. — Bow  to  ^ply  mustard  to  the  chest. — Bronchitis. 
— Collapse  of  the  lung. 

2.  Ox. — (a)  Right  eide. — In  the  superior  region  the  vesi- 
cular sound  is  well  marked  £rom  behind  the  shoulder  to  the 
level  of  the  tenth  rib,  ftt>m  which  it  gradually  decreases  in 
intensity,  to  be  lost  opposite  the  eleventh  In  the  median 
region  a  loud  and  sometimes  rather  rude  respiratory  murmur 
is  heard  over  the  fourth  and  three  following  ribs,  which, 
however,  gradually  decreases  from  the  seventh,  and  is  lost 
over  the  tenth  or  eleventh.  In  the  lower  region  the  sound 
2  L 
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may  be  said  to  be  bronchial  orer  the  fonrtfa  and  fifth  ribs, 
evidently  on  account  of  the  conaidetable  tube  passing  to  the 
anterior  lobe  of  the  right  long.  From  the  sixth  to  the  ninth 
rib  it  is  vesicular,  and  its  force  decreases  from  before  back- 
wards. 

(b)  Left  nde.  The  superior  region  simply  repeats  that  of 
the  right  side.  In  the  median  region,  the  only  difference  is, 
that  the  sound  is  more  feeble  over  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth 


Bit.  IM.— Via*  of  latt  Inng  o(  oi  in  iUh. 

ribB.  In  the  inferior  r^on,  a  feeble  respiratory  murmur  is 
heard  over  the  fourth  rib;  this  increases  over  the  fifth  and 
sixth,  and  then  decreases  as  far  as  the  eighth  or  ninth. 

In  cattle,  as  in  horses,  a  rumbling  intestinal  sound  will 
frequently  be  noticed.  It  is  usually  confined  to  the  posterior 
part  of  the  right  side,  and  to  the  superior  and  median 
It  seems  to  originate  in  the  convolutions  of  intea- 
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tine  which  lie  above  the  r^t  col-de-ssc  of  the  mmen.  A 
crepitating  sound  may  be  heard  on  the  r^ht  and  especially 
on  the  left  side,  in  the  two  lower  «^ons,  and  posterioriy  to 
the  eighth  rib.  This  is  best  marked  shortly  aHer  the  animal 
has  fed,  more  so  if  on  green  fodder,  and  seems  to  depend  on 
the  evolution  of  gas  among  the  contents  of  the  nunet. 
Another  source  of  crepitation  not  nn&eqnently  existing,  is 
the  extravasation  of  air  into  the  subcutaneous  areolar  tissue; 
this  sound  may  be  readily  distinguished  &om  all  others,  by 
its  being  increased  by  manipulation.  On  both  sides,  and  in 
the  same  r^ons  as  the  fint  crepitating  sound  is  met  with, 
may  be  often  heard  a  strong  friction  sound,  evidently  tesolt- 
ing  from  the  active  contractions  of  the  rmnen  upon  its  con- 
tents, and  most  common  during  rumination.  Lastly,  a 
guigling  sound  may  be  heaidi  in  the  posterior  part  of  the 
inferior  region  on  the  left  side;  this  seems  to  depend  od  the 
passive  of  liquid  from  the  first  into  the  second  stomach,  and 
vice  versa.  These  all  differ  from  the  true  thoracic  sounds, 
in  occurring  at  irregular  intervals,  and  l>earing  no  relatitm  to 
the  rhythm  of  respiration. 

Sheep. — In  the  sheep,  as  in  the  horse,  the  true  respira- 
tory murmur  may  be  heard  as  far  as  the  second  last  rib. 
The  moveable  shoulder  of  this  animal  allows  a  tolersUe 
examination  of  the  anterior  part  of  the  chest  From  the 
heart  being  entirely  emronnded  by  palmonaty  tissue,  and 
from  the  size  of  the  anterior  lobe  of  the  right  Inug,  the 
vesicular  murmur  is  stronger  and  less  confomided  with 
cardiac  sounds,  than  in  the  same  part  in  the  animals  pre- 
viously noticed.  It  is  remarkable,  too,  that  the  sound  be- 
hind the  shoulder  is  not  more  powerful  on  the  right  than  on 
the  left  side. 

The  superadded  sounds  are  similar  to  those  met  with  in 
the  ox,  but  subcutaneous  crepitation  is  less  frequent 
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Goat — The  nonnal  sounds  resemble  those  of  the  sheep, 
with  this  difference,  that  they  are  much  more  intense.  In 
the  latter  respect  they  exceed  even  those  of  the  horse's  chest. 

pig. — Seldom  can  this  animal  be  coaxed  into  sufficient 
quietness  to  allow  of  auscultation.  When  he  does  submit  to 
such  an  examination,  the  respiratory  murmur  may  be  heard 
with  tolerable  distinctness  over  all  that  space  between  the 
shoulder  and  the  last  rib.  In  the  front  of  the  superior 
region  it  is  complicated  with  a  tubal  sound  The  only  super- 
added sounds  are  slight  borborygmi  in  the  middle  and  lower 
regions  posteriorly.     In  fat  pigs  auscultation  is  impossible. 

Dog. — The  race  of  dogs  in  general,  and  greyhounds  in 
particular,  present  a  very  strong  vesicular  murmur,  audible 
over  the  whole  chest.  Though  feebler,  and  somewhat  con- 
founded with  the  sounds  of  the  heart  on  the  level  of  the  fourth , 
fifth,  and  sixth  ribs,  it  is  still  distinctly  marked  on  both 
sides  at  this  point  In  the  anterior  portion  of  the  upper 
r^oti.it  is  complicated  with  a  tubal  sound.  The  superadded 
natural  sounds  are  similar  to  those  noticed  as  occurring  iu 
the  pig. 

Birds. — The  stethoscope  applied  to  the  thorax,  and  espe- 
cially below  the  wing,  detects  a  strong  vesicular  sound  which 
often  becomes  harsh  or  ruda  It  is  calmer  as  heard  over  the 
back ;  and  over  the  sternum,  especially  in  palmipedes,  it  is 
often  imperceptible. 

Abnormal  Sounds. — These  are  extremely  numerous  and 
complicated,  frequently  running  into  each  other,  and  produc- 
ing sounds  of  every  grade,  which  prove  very  perplexing  to 
all  but  the  most  practised  ear.  In  reading  the  subsequent 
remarks,  it  must  be  understood  that  the  typical  sounds  only 
are  given,  and  in  practice  the  auscultator  is  left  to  refer  each 
of  the  many  modifications  to  that  to  which  it  seems  most 
closely  to  approximate. 
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Abnormal  sounds  consist  either  in  modifications  a!  the 
nonnal  respiratory  sounds,  or  in  superadded  sounds  entarriy 
distinct  in  tlieir  nature. 

The  veaioular  sound  may  be  increased  in  ^tcb,  it  may  be 
diminished,  or  it  may  be  entirely  wanting. 

When  the  respiratory  murmur  is  more  inteaise  than  natural, 
this  intensity  is  said  to  be  general  when  heard  over  the  entire 
surface  of  the  thoracic  walls,  and  partial  when  heard  only  ova 
a  portion  of  that  surface.  The  intensity  may  be  such  as  to 
simulate  juvenile  Te^iraticm,  or  it  may  have  some  rudeness,  like 
the  respiratoiy  sound  heard  normaUy  b^nd  the  saperiw 
part  of  the  shoolder  extended  to  other  parts  of  the  chesL  A 
general  increase  in  the  respiratory  murmur  results  &om  any 
cause  which  accelerates  respiration.  Thus  it  results  from 
active  exercise,  or  from  the  high  fever  which  accompanies 
the  majority  of  acute  maladies.  The  increase  of  Uie  respira- 
tory  murmur  in  one  lung  alone,  or  in  different  parts  of  one 
or  both  lungs,  invariably  depends  on  some  obstruction  to  the 
entrance  of  air  into  some  other  portion  of  the  respiratory 
apparatus.  Such  obstruction  may,  however,  be  very  varied, 
so  that  this  symptom  may  be  looked  upon  as  of  very  secondary 
importance  in  diagnosia  Among  the  obstacles  to  the  entrance 
of  air  may  be  noticed  bronchitis,  with  thickened  walls  and 
diminished  calibre  of  the  tubes,  the  blocking  up  of  one  or 
more  tubes  by  mucus,  hepatisation  of  a  portion  of  long, 
pulmonaiy  (edema,  phthisis  pulmonalis,  hydrothorax,  and 
pneumothorax.  Coincident  symptoms  may  decide  whether 
any,  or  which,  of  these  causes  exist  in  a  particular  casa  In 
these  cases  of  partial  increase  in  the  respiratory  mormttr, 
the  origin  of  the  condition  has  su^ested  the  very  appropriate 
name  of  »upplementaty  respiration.  The  occnircnce  of  the 
rude  vesicular  sound  in  other  parts  of  the  chest  than  is 
natural,  commonly  depends  on  some  condensation  of  pnl- 
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monary  lissue,  which  thereby  becomes  a  better  conductor  of 
sound,  and  enables  us  to  hear  the  sound  of  bronchi  OTer  a 
greater  extent  of  surface. 

Dimination,  like  augmentation,  of  the  sound  may  be  partial 
or  general  Partial  dimination  conmionly  results  &om  pul- 
mouaiy  congestion,  is  accompanied  by  a  supplementary  mur- 
mur in  other  parts  of  the  lung,  and  is  succeeded  by  the 
humid  crepitant  r&le,  which  announces  the  onset  of  inilamma- 
tioa  It  is  likewise  an  accompaniment  of  emphysema,  in 
which  air  readily  enters  the  dilated  ur  sacs,  or  adventitious 
Tesicles,  but  cannot  be  expelled  in  consequence  of  the  lung 
tissue  having  lost  its  elasticity. 

General  diminution  of  the  mntmnr  may  depend  on  nu- 
merous causes,  and  frequently  such  as  do  not  directly  impair 
the  thoracic  viscera.  Thus  it  may  depend  on  certain  diseases 
of  the  brain  causing  sluggish  respiration.  Aniemia  or  low 
fevers  may,  by  their  prostrating  influence,  lead  to  a  similar 
result  The  same  remark  applies  to  enteritis,  peritonitis,  or 
any  violent  abdominal  pain  which  renders  the  breathing  slow 
and  carefdL  Obstmotions  in  the  glottis  or  trachea  may  act 
in  a  similar  way.  Percussion  will  enable  the  practitioner  to 
ascertain  the  healthy  condition  of  the  lung  in  these  various 
cases.  The  cause  may,  however,  reside  within  the  thorax,  as 
tuberculosis  with  calcareous  deposition,  catarrhal  bronchitis 
with  an  abundant  secretion  which  blocks  up  the  greater  part 
of  the  small  bronchial  tubes,  or  general  emphysema,  in  which 
the  Inng  has  lost  ite  elasticity.  In  the  case  of  the  last  lesion 
there  is  generally  consistent  bronchitis,  and  percussion  detects 
an  abnormal  resonance. 

Various  other  modifications  of  the  respiratory  murmur  are 
occasionally  met  with.  Thus  the  sound  may  be  absent  at  the 
commencement  of  respiration,  but  appears  towards  its  con- 
clusion ;  this  seems  to  result  &om  some  obstruction,  as  mucous 
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or  pleuritic  effusion,  which  can  only  be  overcome  by  the  whole 
force  of  inspired  air.  In  some  such  cases  the  obstnictioB 
may  be  removed  by  coughing  the  animal  On  other  occa- 
sions, as  in  spasmodic  asthma,  the  murmur,  though  evident 
at  the  commencement,  is  lost  towards  the  end  of  the  act 
Still  another  modification  is  that  in  which  the  respiratoiy  act 
is  interrupted,  and  seems  to  proceed  by  a  number  of  sacces- 
sive  jerks.  This  is  common  in  pleurisy,  when  the  laucitiating 
pain  prevents  the  subject  taking  a  full  continnons  inspin- 
tion. 

Complete  absence  of  the  vesicular  sound  may  claim  different 
sources.  It  may  result  &om  hepatisation,  in  which  case  it 
has  been  preceded,  and  in  case  of  recovery  will  be  followed, 
by  a  iTepitant  rftla  If  dependent  on  that  variety  called 
sgilenisation,  no  crepitant  r&lewill  have  preceded  its  onset;  it 
is  generally  accompanied  by  a  tubal  sound.  EfRision  into 
the  cavity  of  the  pleura  is  not  an  infrequent  cause,  one  or 
both  lungs,  according  to  circumstances,  being  compressed  by 
the  fluid.  Such  cases  are  generally  ushered  in  by  friction 
sounds,  and  always  exhibit  the  dnlness  on  the  lower  part  of 
the  thorax.  By  turning  the  smaller  patients  upon  their 
hacks,  ^uch  cases  can  thus  afford  the  most  satisfactory  evidence 
of  their  character.  These  two  are  the  most  common  sources 
of  this  symptom.  Others,  however,  exist  as  tumours  pressing 
on  one  or  more  large  bronchial  tubes,  considerable  tnbercu- 
lou.«  ilegiosition,  or  the  occlusion  of  bronchial  tubes  by  blood, 
pus,  mucus,  or  fibrinous  exudation. 

The  bronchial  sound  is  likewise  liable  to  great  variation-s. 
Its  most  common  modification,  perhaps,  is  its  presence  at 
parts  of  the  chest  in  which  it  is  not  normally  heard,  and  in 
this  case  unaccompanied  by  the  vesicular  mormor.  lUs  is 
<M\\ed  bronchial  respiration,  and  is  newly  constantly  present 
hi  i*a.<c.s  in  rfhioh  the  pulmonary  tissue  has  become  hepatised 
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to  some  extent  In  such  instances,  the  sound  generated  in 
the  larger  bronchial  tubes  is  conducted  along  the  unyielding 
walls  of  the  smaller  tubes,  and  through  the  hepatised  tissue, 
which,  from  its  increased  density,  has  become  a  better  con- 
ductor of  sound,  so  that  it  ultimately  fells  upon  the  ear  with 
nearly  all  its  original  intensity.  If  such  a  case  has  been 
previouaiy  watched,  a  crepitant  r&le  will  be  found  to  have 
preceded  the  bronchial  resiriration.  Extensive  deposition 
of  tubercle,  from  its  causing  more  or  less  pulmonary  con- 
densation, will  give  rise  to  symptoms  of  a  similar  kind. 
Bronchial  breathing  may  result  from  dilatation  of  the  bron- 
chial tubes  without  any  pulmonary  condensation;  when  con- 
joined to  the  latter  condition,  this  gives  the  loudest  variety 
of  tubal  respiration.  Pulmonary  emphysema  may  likewise 
induce  this  condition ;  but  in  this  case,  the  absence  of  con- 
densation may  be  ascertained  by  percussion,  while,  from  the 
frequent  co-eristence  of  bronchitis,  crepitant  and  dry  sibi- 
lant rales  are  common  accompaniments,  and  the  cough  i^ 
small,  short,  and  feeble.  In  dyspncca  from  section  of  the 
recurrent  nerves,  or  in  paralysis  of  the  muscles  of  the  glottis 
from  other  causes,  bronchial  respiration  may  be  heard  over 
the  greater  part  of  the  chest  independently  of  pulmonar>' 
condensation;  this  is  well  observed  in  cases  of  roaring. 
Notwithstanding  the  frequency  of  this  symptom  with  con- 
densation of  the  king,  it  is  not  invariably  met  with  in  such  a 
case.  Thus,  when  an  entire  lung  is  hepatised,  the  air  in  the 
corresponding  organ  is  placed  in  a  condition  of  stasis,  and  the 
solid  mass  meanwhile  transmits  the  vesicular  murmur  of  the 
opposite  lung,  so  that  the  healthy  normal  sound  is  retained. 
In  other  cases,  though  the  bronchial  sound  is  audible,  yet, 
from  its  having  traversed  a  solidified  lung  of  little  density, 
the  sound  has  become  modified,  and  strikes  upon  the  ear  witii 
more  of  the  softness  of  the  vesicular  than  the  usual  charae- 
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ters  of  the  bronchial  sound.  In  such  iustaaces,  the  obvicms 
source  of  fallacy  vill  be  at  once  corrected  by  having  resort 
to  percus-iion. 

Bronchial  reapiration  varies  in  intensity  in  different  cases. 
When  extended  over  a  considerable  part  of  the  thorax,  it  is 
usually  less  powerfiU,  and  seems  to  come  in  greater  part  from 
the  smaller  tubes.  Occasionally  it  is  more  circumscribed 
and  powerfiil,  seeming  to  originate  in  the  larger  bronchi^ 
trunks;  in  this  case  it  is  sometimes  called  tubal  respiration. 
It  may  be  further  modified  by  the  existence  of  a  cavity 
which  opens  by  a  large  orifice  into  a  bronchial  tuba  The 
sound,  in  this  case,  has  a  peculiar  hoUow  character,  resmt- 
bling  that  produced  by  blowing  into  a  wide-mouthed  glass 
or  porcelain  vessel,  and  is  known  as  cavemoae  respiration. 
When  preceded  or  accompanied  by  an  acute,  circumscribed 
pulmonary  inflammation,  and  a  cough  with  a  discharge  hav- 
ing the  smell  of  decomposing  animal  matters,  the  cavity  has 
probably  resulted  from  gangrene  of  the  lung;  when  the  dis* 
charge  is  white  or  purulent,  a  large  abscess  of  the  lung  may 
be  diagnosed,  while,  in  some  few  cases,  it  may  be  the  result 
of  softened  tuberculous  matter.  When  a  large  cavity  com- 
municates with  a  bronchial  tube  through  a  small  opening,  the 
resulting  respiratory  sound  is  caUed  amphoric.  It  may  be 
very  fairly  imitated  by  blowing  into  &  narrow-necked  jug. 
The  usual  cause  of  this  sound  is  the  exiateoce  of  pneiftno- 
thorax,  and  a  narrow  communication  between  the  cavity  «f 
the  pleura  and  a  bronchial  tube.  It  is  veiy  rare  in  the 
lower  animals,  but  two  cases  are  noted  by  DeUfond. 

The  cavernous  sound  is  in  most  cases  to  be  distinguished 
with  difficulty  from  the  bronchial  or  tubal  breathing,  while 
the  amphoric  sound,  when  it  does  exist,  is  not  to  be  mis- 
taken. 

Rdles. — Besides  the  above,  which  are  truly  modifications 
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of  natural  soonds,  another  series  have  to  be  meationed,  vhicb ' 
are  essentially  distinct  &om  the  sounds  of  health;  these  are 
called  rdlet  or  rattles.  They  are  called  dry  or  httmid, 
according  as  they  convey  the  idea  of  air  passing  through  a 
dry  tube  or  one  containing  liquid.  The  dry  riUes  depend 
on  a  narrowing  of  the  bronchial  tabes,  trachea,  or  larynx, 
from  the  deposition  of  a  riscid  maous  in  layers  over  the 
mucous  membrane.  The  shrillness  of  the  sound  depends  on 
the  DiuToving  of  the  tube,  and  the  dry  liles  have  accord- 
ingly been  referred  to  two  principal  standards,  the  sonorous 
and  the  aUnlant  The  aonnds  of  the  snbcrepitant  r&les  con- 
vey the  idea  of  bubbles  of  air  bursting  in  passing  through  a 
liquid.  They  vary  necessarily  with  the  size  of  the  bubbles 
bom  which  they  are  produced.  The  chief  varieties  are  the 
mucotta,  the  crepitant,  and  the  svbcrepitant. 

The  sonorous  rdle  has  been  likened  to  the  humming  of  a 
gnat,  the  cooing  of  a  wood-pigeon,  or  the  bass  notes  of  a 
violin.  From  these  supposed  resemblances  it  will  be  inferred 
that  it  is  liable  to  considerable  modification  of  tone.  The 
deepest  or  gravest  tones  are  necessarily  formed  in  the  ]ai;ge6t 
tubes.  It  frequently  results  in  the  early  stages  of  bronchitis 
from  swelling  of  the  mncoos  membrane.  It  is  nsoally  veiy 
transient,  from  the  mucus  which  causes  it  being  removed 
by  coughing;  bat  even  when  permauent,  does  not  last  over 
two  or  three  days,  when  it  is  replaced  by  the  mucous  r&le. 
In  the  m^ority  of  cases,  too,  it  is  veiy  irr^fular,  and  can 
seldom  be  heard  with  every  successive  respiratory  movement. 
It  is  sometimes  accompanied  by  the  sibilant  or  mncons  riLles, 
the  fcvmer  dep^dent  on  the  analler  tubes  being  in  a  similar 
condition,  and  the  latter  on  some  portion  of  the  tubes  having 
commenced  to  secrete  actively.  The  sonorous  is  sometimes 
modified  so  as  to  form  what  is  known  as  the  dry  mucous 
rdie.    In  this  case  a  piece  of  tenacious  mucus  is  attached  toi 
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the  walls  of  a  tube,  obstructing  it  and  producing  at  ioter^ 
vals  a  clicking  or  crackling  noise,  wMch,  daring  excited 
breathing,  is  obviated,  and  metres  into  the  sonorous  i&le. 
The  sonorous  I'&le  is  best  beard  over  the  trachea  at  its  en- 
trance  into  the  chest 

The  sibilant  is  depeodent  on  the  same  cause  as  the  soniw- 
ous  rille,  but  is  generated  in  the  smaller  tubes,  or  the 
larger,  when  their  capacity  isvery  much  dinunished.  It  is 
a  low,  whistling  sound,  heard  during  inspiration  or  expiration, 
or  both,  and  subject  to  the  same  conditions,  as  regards  in- 
terruption and  duration,  as  the  deeper  sound  like  tlte 
latter,  too,  it  commonly  owee  its  origin  to  the  onset  of  bronch- 
itis, though  it  is  likewise  said  to  accompany  some  cases  of 
pulmonary  emphysema. 

In  certain  cases,  these  sounds  are  modified,  and  resolve 
themselves  into  a  kissinff  noise,  but  this  simply  depends 
on  some  alteration  in  the  calibre  of  the  tubes.  When  lond 
enough  to  be  heard  without  applying  the  ear  to  the  chest, 
these  sounds  constitute  wkeeeirtg. 

The  term  mucous  rdle  has  been  applied  to  a  sound 
produced  in  the  bronchial  tubes  &om  the  passage  o£  air 
through  mucus,  pus,  or  blood.  It  may  be  temporary  or 
permanent ;  in  the  former  case  it  may  be  removed  by  cough- 
ing or  even  excit«d  breathing,  either  of  which  may  temponiiily 
clear  the  tubes  in  which  it  is  generated.  This  r&le  may  be 
much  modiiied  a«;ording  to  the  size  of  the  air-bubbles  in 
any  individual  case.  The  sise  of  these  may  be  affected  by 
the  kind  of  liquid  present,  by  its  amount,  by  its  viscidity, 
and  by  the  strength  of  the  current  of  air  by  which  the  tubes 
are  traversed.    ' 

In  bronchitis,  with  profuse  secretion  of  viscid  mucus, 
e.specially  when  the  breathing  is  slow,  the  resulting  babbles 
are  large,   and  the  r&le  may   be  imperfectly  simulated  by 
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blowing  a  large  Dumber  of  sonp-bnbbles  in  a  viscid  lather. 
This  noise,  which  may  be  accompanied  by  a  slight  gurgling, 
is  best  heard  behind  the  shoulder  in  the  median  region;  it 
may  also  he  heard  over  the  lower  end  of  the  trachea.  With 
more  rapid  breathing,  in  bronchitis,  when  the  secretion  has 
been  well  established — in  chronic  bronchitis,  or  when  pns 
from  a  pulmonary  abscess  has  been  discharged  into  the 
tubes— the  bubbles  are  of  median  size,  and  the  sound  cor- 
respondingly modified.  It  may  be  imitated  by  blowing  a 
number  of  large  and  small  soap-bnbbles,  so  that  they  burst 
^multaneously.  The  bubbles  may  burst  separately,  or  a 
number  at  once,  so  that  the  sound  may  be  continuous.  This, 
which  is  sometimes  called  the  stih-mueous  rdle,  is  heard 
both  in  inspiration  and  expiration.  When  air  passes  through 
fluid,  in  an  enlarged  bronchos  or  a  pulmonary  cavity,  the 
sound  13  modified  accordingly,  and  takes  the  name  of 
cavemona 

The  crepitant  rdle  is  a  very  fine  crackling  sound,  variously 
likened  to  the  cracklihg  of  common  salt  when  subjected  to 
heat,  to  that  caused  by  a  sponge  expanding  in  water  after 
having  been  compressed  in  the  hand,  or  to  the  sound 
devdoped  by  rubbing  a  lock  of  hiur  between  the  finger  and 
thumb  close  to  the  ear.  It  is  developed  exdusively  in  the 
ultimate  bronchial  tubes  or  the  air-cells,  and  is  ascribed 
either  to  the  passage  of  air  through  a  viscous  mucus  in  the 
former,  or  to  the  separation  of  the  walls  of  the  latter,  which 
have  been  a^lntinated  together  by  the  same  material  It  is 
only  heard  in  inspiration,  which  would  support  the  latter 
opinion,  and  may  be  taken  as  a  tolerably  cerUin  diagnostic 
sign  of  pneumonia.  By  carefully  auscultating,  we  find  it  to 
precede  the  march  of  hepatisation  in  an  inflamed  lung,  and 
in  a  similar  way  the  removal  of  the  consolidation  is  followed 
by  a  recurrence  of  the  crepitant  r^e.  In  the  latter  case  it 
■, i\c 
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aoon  gives  place  to  the  ordinary  reapiratoiy  marmnr.  In 
some  cases,  with  a  coarser  variety  of  the  crepitant  r&le,  the 
sound  is  heard  to  some  extent  in  expiration,  probably  from 
its  tieing  developed  in  the  small  bronchial  tnbes  as  veil  as  in 
the  air-cells.  All  pneumonias  are  not  accompanied  by  & 
crepitant  dtle ;  in  weak  animab  with  an  adynamic  type  of  iit- 
flammation,  tending  to  gangrene,  and  in  cases  of  cnmpoas 
pneumonia  in  catUe,  in  which  fibrinous  exudations  exist  in 
the  ultimate  bronchia  and  air-cells,  this  sound  may  be  ^thn- 
absent,  or  so  weak  as  to  be  all  but  inaudible,  even  to  a  wdl- 
practiaed  ear.  Even  when  it  is  heard  it  may  owe  its  existence 
to  other  causes,  such  as  pulmonary  cedema,  capillary  luemor- 
rhage,  or  any  other  means  whereby  lii^uid  becomea  efiFiised 
into  the  ultimate  bronchial  tubes  or  air-sacs. 

The  subcrepitant  is  an  exaggeration  of  the  crepitant  riUe. 
It  holds  an  intermediate  place  between  the  latter  and  the 
mucous  r^e,  and  is  comparable  to  a  moderate  effervescence  in 
beer  or  other  liquid.  It  has  a  bubbling  character  like  the 
mucous,  but  the  bubbles  seem  to  be  much  smaller,  and  the 
sound  is  much  finer.  This  riLle  may  be  taken  to  indicate 
existing  broncho-pneumonia,  with  some  exhalation  of  blood 
into  the  tubes.    It  is  the  spumous  rile  of  Leblaac 

Metallic  tinkling  is  another  peculiar  superadded  sound. 
It  may  be  imitated  by  striking  a  pin  gently  against  a  glass 
vessel,  or  by  applying  the  palm  of  the  hand  closely  over  tie 
ear,  and  giving  it  a  smart  Uip  on  the  back  with  the  median 
finger  of  the  right.  As  a  rule  this  sonnd  is  only  produced 
when  air  and  fiuid  co-exist  in  a  closed  cavity,  aa  in  that  of  the 
pleura,  or  in  an  excavation  in  the  lungs.  It  may  result  &om 
a  drop  falling  &om  the  roof  of  the  cavity  into  the  liquid 
beneath;  it  may  likewise  depend  on  the  ascent  of  a  bubUe 
of  air  through  the  liquid,  and  its  bursting  on  the  surface,  or 
on  the  sudden  reflection  of  the  air  in  the  cavit?  from  one 
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side  of  its  walls  to  that  opposite,  as  a  result  of  eonnda  trans- 
mitted  from  the  deeper-seated  parts.  The  first-meationed 
cause  is  undoubtedly  the  most  common,  and  is  commonly 
best  heard  after  the  animal's  position  has  been  changed.  Thas, 
when  the  patient  is  lying,  the  collapsed  lung,  or  it  may  be 
shreds  of  false  membrane,  become  bathed  in  the  liquid,  which 
ia  not'plentiful  enough  to  reach  theae  parts  when  standing. 
On  changing  the  former  for  the  latter  position,  accordingly, 
a  number  of  drops  £all  from  above  into  the  liquid  below,  and 
they  will  be  found  to  succeed  each  other  with  a  gradually 
decreasing  rapidity  until  they  finally  cease  altogether. 

A  friction  sound  is  developed  by  the  pleune  as  a  result  of 
the  deposition  of  lymph  on  those  first  attacked  by  inflamma- 
tion. It  consists  in  superficial,  quick,  jerking  sounds,  com- 
parable to  that  heard  on  applying  the  palm  of  the  left  hand 
over  the  right  ear,  and  rubbing  its  back  softly  with  a  finger 
of  the  right.  Few  jerks  are  heard  at  each  respiratory  act, 
and  chiefly  or  exclusively  at  the  lower  part  of  the  thorax, 
where  the  contained  organs  enjoy  the  greatest  freedom.  The 
sounds  are  most  marked  during  inspiration,  though  they  may 
likewise  be  produced  during  the  respiratory  act,  or  during 
the  beats  of  the  heart  from  the  movement  caused  by  the  con- 
traction of  that  organ.  They  are  especially  distinct  in  the 
cow  and  d(^,  from  the  thinness  of  the  muscles  on  each  side 
of  the  sternum.  After  the  lapse  of  twelve,  twenty-four,  or 
thirty-six  hours,  the  sounds  usually  disappear,  on  account  of 
pleural  efiiision;  during  recovery,  when  the  efiiised  liquid 
has  been  taken  up,  iriction  is  again  heard  until  the  exuded 
Ijmiph  has  been  absorbed.  It  is  accompanied  by  vibrations 
of  the  thoracic  walls,  perceptible  to  the  touch. 

Closely  allied  to  the  friction  sound  is  a  creaking  noise, 
developed  by  movement  in  a  layer  of  coagulated  lymph,  by 
which  the  costal  is  bound  to  the  pulmonic  pleune. 
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A  gurgling  or  splaahing  aoujid  is  sometimes  beard,  and, 
like  the  above,  la  referable  to  the  pleura.  The  sound  can 
only  be  produced  when  both  gas  and  liquid  are  present  in 
the  pleural  sac.  Even  with  these  conditions,  the  sound  is 
rarely  heard,  and  too  often  have  gurgling  sounds  in  the 
intestines  been  mistaken  for  this.  When  hydro-pneumo- 
thoraz  exists  in  the  smaller  animals,  a  gurgling  sound  may 
be  developed  by  succnssion — that  is,  quick  shaking — and  in 
the  larger,  movements  of  the  body  may  give  rise  to  it. 

The  cough  cannot  be  auscultated  with  the  same  advantage 
in  the  lower  animals  as  in  man.  We  can  readily  cough  the 
former  by  compressing  the  first  tracheal  ring  between  the 
finger  and  thumb,  but  we  cannot,  as  the  physician  can,  get 
our  patients  to  take  a  full  inspiration,  and  succeed  this  by  a 
short,  quick  cough,  the  sound  of  which  is  conveyed  through 
the  air  compressed  in  the  bronchial  tubes  to  near  the  sor- 
fiice  of  Uie  lungs.  Again,  in  the  coughing  of  our  lai^er 
patients,  the  sudden  movement  of  the  chest  renders  it  diffi- 
cult to  keep  the  ear  in  close  apposition  to  the  thoracic  walls. 
When  this  can  be  effected,  some  useful  indications  may  be 
obtained  from  the  cough.  As  heard  over  the  healthy  lung,  it 
gives  a  short,  dull,  indistinct  sound.  In  consolidation  of  the 
lungs  &om  compression,  hepatisation,  or  pleural  eflnsions,  it 
becomes  loud,  and  is  heard  over  a  greater  or  less  extent  oi 
chest  according  to  circumstances;  the  same  sign  may  arise 
from  dilated  bronchia.  When  a  considerable  cavity  commu- 
nicates with  a  bronchial  tube,  and  extends  to  near  the  surface 
of  the  lung,  the  sound  is  even  louder  and  more  distinct  as 
heard  by  the  ear  applied  directly  over  the  part.  Should  such 
a  cavity  communicate  with  the  bronchia  by  a  narrow  orifice, 
&e  sound  becomes  clear  and  metallic,  like  that  produced  by 
coughing  into  a  narrow-necked  vessel  These  are  respecttvely 
designated  bronchial,  cavernous,  and  amphoric  sounds. 
, Jc 
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Otber  valuable  iudicatiotis  may  be  obtained  by  coughing 
the  aniniaL  The  deep  inspirstions  vhich  precede  and  follow 
a  congh  will  often  bring  out  indistinct  sounds  into  greater 
prominence,  and  enable  us  to  decide  as  to  their  character. 
The  clearing  of  the  air-passages  yrhicb  results  from  coughing 
will  litewise  temporarily  remove  certain  sounds,  such  as  the 
mucous  r&le,  by  obviating  their  cause. 

Id  aascultatioQ,  be  it  remembered,  that  though  sounds  are 
generally  heard  in  greatest  intensity  closest  to  their  seat  of 
origin,  yet,  by  travelling  through  condensed  pulmonary  tissue, 
they  may  reach  the  ear  at  a  considerable  distance  with  nearly 
their  primitive  force.  Such  a  source  of  &llacy  will  often  be 
corrected  by  the  indications  yielded  on  percussion. 

Pebcussion. 

The  methods  of  performing  this  operation  have  already 
been  indicated  (see  p^e  499.)  It  remans  to  mention  the 
sounds  elicited  in  healthy  and  diseased  conditions  of  the 
chest. 

In  all  parts  of  the  healthy  chest,  when  the  prc^r  sub- 
stance of  the  lung  comes  into  contact  with  the  thoracic 
walls,  a  clear  sound  is  elicited  on  percussion.  This  varies 
with  the  force  of  percussion.  Thus,  when  the  surface  is 
lightly  struck,  the  sound  though  low  is  clear,  proceeding 
only  &om  ^e  more  superficial  air-sacs.  When  a  stronger 
impulse  is  made  over  a  part  containing  a  condderable  thick- 
ness of  lung  tissue,  l^e  sound  is  louder  and  even  somewhat' 
sonorous.  If  the  patient  be  lying,  the  sound  may  be  modi- 
fied by  the  character  of  the  bed ;  thus  it  will  be  more  reson- 
ant in  an  animal  reclining  on  a  hard  sur&ce  than  on  a  soft 
yielding  material  To  a  certain  extent  the  sounds  on  the  one 
side  may  be  taken  as  a  criterion  by  which  to  judge  the  con- 
dition oi  the  opposite;  bat  this  is  to  be  received  with  con- 
■  ^      SU 2\c 
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siderable  reservation.  Allowwice  must  be  nuwie  £dt  tibe 
poeitton  of  the  heart  and  some  of  the  abdominal  visceia  in 
relation  to  the  two  sides  of  the  chest,  in  vaiion^  domestic 
animals,  before  any  satis&ctory  conclnsions  can  be  arrived  it 
from  their  variatioiis  in  resonance;  This  will  be  better  ilfais- 
trated  by  considering  shortly  the  degrees  of  resonanc* 
elicited  by  percnssion  frcon  the  varions  parte  of  die  thorax  in 
onr  domestic  am[nal&  The  soimds,  however,  vary  greatly 
on  the  same  parts  of  animals  even  of  the  same  speae& 
Thos,  in  the  case  of  a  flat  or  ill-developed  chest,  tlie  sound  is 
mach  less  marked  llian  in  one  active  and  well-developed;  this 
results  from  the  latter  containing  a  larger  quantity  of  air, 
and  having  the  individual  air-sacs  better  filled.  Besonaooe 
is  always  much  reduced  by  a  full  stomach,  or  any  cause; 
in  short,  which  prevents  the  perfect  inflation  of  the  longa 
In  order  to  obtain  a  satisfactoTy  result,  the  different  parts  of 
the  lung,  and  especially  the  correeponding  portions  on  the 
two  sides,  should  be  examined  at  the  same  stage  of  the 
respiratory  act 

Horse. — Left  side. — In  the  sapeiior  region  the  soonii  is 
veiy  clear  immediately  behind  the  shoulder,  especially  so 
over  the  I2th  and  13th  ribs,  and  diminishes  gradually  from 
the  latter  backwsrda  Behind  the  14th  rib  the  abdominal  re- 
sonance is  easiy  produced  by  forcible  striking.  In  the  medisn 
r^on,  considerable  resonance  exists  behind  the  shoulder  on 
the  level  of  the  5th  and  6tb  ribs,  it  is  especially  maifad 
from  the  7th  as  fitr  the  11th,  but  behind  this  gradual^ 
diminishes  to  the  last.  In  the  inferior  r^on  the  resonance 
is  present,  though  weak,  over  the  4th  rib;  the  sound  is  neariy 
dnll  over  the  Stb,  6th,  and  7th,  when  the  heart  occapies  a 
notch  in  the  lung;  it  acquires  intensi^  again  over  the  SA. 
behind  which  it  becomes  lees  marked,  and  is  replaced  by 
dulness  over  the  18th  ribL 


Right  side. — The  superior  region,  as  compared  Trith  that 
of  the  left  side,  differs  only  in  this,  that  in  applying  percns- 
sion  behind  the  ISth  rib,  very  little  force  mast  be  employed, 
as  otherwise  the  arch  of  the  colon  will  give  a  sonnd  simn- 
Uting  that  of  an  emphysematous  lung.  The  median  region 
may  be  said  to  correspond  exactly  to  that  of  the  left  side. 
The  lover  region  is  dear  and  resonant  from  the  6th  to  the 
7th  rib,  but  from  the  8th  to  the  11th  it  is  nearly  entirely 
dnll,  from  this  part  responding  to  the  liver. 

Ox. — Left  side. — The  superior  region  is  very  resonant 
over  the  8th,  9th,  and  lOth  ribs.  If  it  be  struck  very  gently 
between  the  latter  and  the  12th  rib,  the  diminished  resonance 
of  the  posterior  border  of  the  lung  may  be  still  brought  out, 
though,  if  struck  at  all  forcibly  in  this  region,  a  tympanic 
sonnd  is  produced,  due  to  gas  in  the  rumen.  The  median 
region  is  very  resonant  over  the  5th,  6th,  and  7th  ribs,  much 
less  so  over  the  8th  and  dth,  and  quite  dull  over  the  lower 
third  of  the  10th,  and  half  the  11th;  this  dulness  proceeds 
from  the  abdominal  organs.  The  lower  region,  unlike  in 
the  horse,  shows  considerable  resonance  over  the  4th,  6th, 
snd  6th  ribs,  from  this  part  lying  over  the  anterior  lobes  of 
tiie  right  and  left  lungs,  which  almost  completely  envelope 
the  heart  From  the  7th  to  the  9th  ribs,  the  resonance 
diminishes,  and  is  entirely  lost  in  the  lower  fourth  of  the 
latter,  as  well  as  over  all  the  ribs  behind  it  In  young  and 
emaciated  subjects,  by  drawing  the  limb  forcibly  backwards, 
and  applying  the  pleximeter  as  firmly  aa  possible  over  the 
first  two  ribs,  a  clear  sound  may  be  obtained. 

Ry/ht  side. — The  resonance  of  the  right  side  differs  little 
from  that  of  the  left;  the  resonance  is  sometimes  perceptibly 
leae  posteriorly  on  account  of  the  presence  of  the  liver. 

In  very  thin  animals  a  clear  somid  is  produced  by  percus- 
sion in  the  fbssie  of  the  scapida.  .  ^ 
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Shaep. — In  employing  percnsedon  over  the  chest  of  the 
sheep,  the  following  differences  may  be  noticed: — 1st,  "nie 
resonance  is  clearer  over  the  5th  and  6th  ribs  in  the  lower 
region  of  the  left  side,  as  a  result  of  the  heait  being  cton- 
pletely  cOYered  by  the  anterior  lobe  of  the  left  Inog.  2Dd, 
The  pulmonary  resonance  maintains  its  deamess  and  def>tii 
more  posteriorly  than  in  the  cow,  in  consequence  of  die 
anatomical  arrangement  of  the  diaphragm  already  referred 
to.  Thns,  in  the  snperior  r^ion,  the  pnlmonary  sound  be- 
comes less  clear  over  the  11th,  though  it  may  be  detected  u 
far  as  the  12th  or  13th;  in  the  median  region  it  diminishes 
from  the  8th  to  the  11th,  where  it  is  lost,  while  in  the  lower 
region  it  is  gradually  feebler  behind  the  7tb  as  far  as  the 
10th,  where  it  is  replaced  by  dulness.  On  the  right  side 
posteriorly,  the  resonance  of  the  abdominal  viscera  is  not  ao 
likely  to  interfere  with  the  proper  appreciation  of  that  of  tiie 
lung. 

Pig. — When  this  animal  is  emaciated,  it  may  afford  satis- 
factory indications  on  percussion.  The  resonance  is  deepest 
on  either  side,  close  behind  the  shoulder  in  the  median 
region.  From  this  it  gradually  diminishes  to  tiie  level  cS 
the  attachment  of  their  diaphragm.  In  very  young  or  lean 
subjects  the  first  and  second  ribs  may  be  examined  in  front 
of  the  shoulder,  and  will  afford  a  clear  resonance 

Doff. — In  ordinaiy  cases  the  resonance  elicited  on  percus- 
sion of  the  chest  in  the  dog  is  especially  clear.  In  the  snperior 
region  it  is  well  marked  behind  the  shoalder,  increases  as 
far  as  the  7th  rib,  and  from  this  diminishes  to  the  12th;  be- 
tween the  two  last-named  ribs  the  strokes  should  be  very 
light,  made  vrith  the  median  finger  only,  to  avoid  the  pro- 
duction of  abdominal  sound.  In  the  median  r^ons  Qie 
sound  elicited  is  very  clear  from  the  3rd  to  the  Vth  rib, 
from  which  it  again  diminishes  to  the  last     In  the  lower 


r^ona  a  distinct,  thoufrh  moderate  resonance  may  be 
obserred  &om  the  1st  to  the  Sth  rib;  there  ta  no  modifica- 
tion  on  the  left  more  than  on  the  right  side,  over  the  rc^on 
of  the  heart  In  all  dogs  in  moderate  co;idition  only,  pereus- 
Bion  may  be  effected  over  the  two  first  ribs,  which  yield  a. 
moderately  clear  sonnd,  and  over  the  anterior  and  posterior 
fosse  of  the  shoulder-blade,  which  in  their  tarn  give  a  slight 
resonance,  though  of  a  mnch  less  distinct  character. 

Birds. — In  birds,  over  that  interval  between  the  thick  pec- 
toral moacle  and  the  wing  on  each  side,  a  clear  resonance 
is  yielded  on  percussion.  A  less  marked  though  still  dis- 
tinct resonance  may  be  elicited  by  employing  percussion 
along  the  back  in  the  interval  between  the  two  wings.  In 
examinijig  these  animals,  it  is  well  that  the  pleximeter  be 
small  and  ttuii,  and  that  the  strokes  of  the  finger  be  sUghL 

In  states  of  disease  the  percussion  sound  may  be  aug- 
mented, diminished,  or  abolished 

Augmentation  of  found  may  be  partial  or  general  Partial 
attffmeTitation  arises  from  an  obstruction  to  the  respiratory 
process  in  the  remainder  of  tlie  lung  tissue;  thus  when  one 
long  is  bepatised,  its  fellow,  which  is  called  upon  to  perform 
ita  functions,  must  take  iu  an  increased  quantity  of  air,  and 
hence  becomes  abnormally  resonant  A  similar  result  will 
follow  efliision  into  one  or  both  pleural  sacs;  in  the  horse, 
when  in  this  condition,  the  resonance  will  be  exaggerated 
superiorly,  while  dnlness  exists  lower  down.  Oeneral  in- 
crease of  resonance  is  especiaUy  noticed  in  cases  of  extensive 
emphysema.  In  this  case  the  oharacter  of  the  sound  is  much 
more  clear  than  when  there  is  simple  exa^ersted  respiration 
ia  a  single  lung.  It  resembles  somewhat  that  produced  by 
percussion  over  the  left  flank  in  cases  of  hoven,  and  has  from 
this  been  designated  tympanic. 

Diminution  of  sound  may  be  general  or  partial     General 


diminution  of  resonance  nuy  resnlt  in  the  ox,  &om  tite 
presence  beneftth  the  costal  pleura  of  an.  extensive  tab«t:ii- 
loos  deposit,  or  from  an  extended  formation  of  ialse  membrane 
over  the  Bama  The  former  lusy  often  be  distlDguished  &oo 
the  Utter,  by  its  bdng  accompanied  or  preceded  by  a 
distinct  friction  sound,  audible  on  auscultation.  A  third 
cause  of  general  diminished  resonance,  is  a  nnifomi  deposit 
throughoat  the  lungs  of  cancerous,  or  other  abnonoal  mate- 
rial The  causes  of  partially  diminished  resonance  are : — a 
circumscribed  false  membrane  on  the  pleuree,  or  the  infiltz^- 
tion  of  the  pulmonary  tissue  by  some  liquid,  which  only 
partially  prevents  the  entrance  of  air  into  the  air  saea. 
There  may  likewise  be  hepatisation  of  a  small  portion  of 
lung  tissue,  but  this  Is  readily  distinguished  &om  the  causes 
previously  motioned,  by  the  presence  of  a  crepitant  laie 
round  the  hepatised  portion. 

Absence  of  resonance  is  never  observed  over  all  parts  of  the 
chest  at  the  same  time.  It  is  necessarily  circumscribed,  and 
is  usually  due  either  to  hepatisation  of  lung  tissue,  or  the 
efiiiaion  of  liquid  into  the  pleural  cavities.  If  firom  hepatisa- 
tion, it  will  not  probably  occur  in  the  lower  region  of  the 
chest,  or  over  tiie  whole  of  that  r^on,  the  prepress  of  the 
dulness  will  be  preceded  by  a  crepitant  r&le,  audible  on 
auscultation,  and  the  resonance  and  respiratory  murmur  will 
be  slightly  increased  on  the  same  part  of  the  opposite  long. 
If  dulness  results  from  elision,  the  history  of  the  case  will 
indicate  that  pleurisy  has  existed,  and  has  become  suddenly 
relieved,  friction  sounds  will  have  preceded  the  dniness, 
pain  is  felt  on  pressing  the  intercostal  spaces,  and,  in  the  case 
of  the  horse,  the  dulness  will  exist  equally  upon  both  sides. 
In  the  ox,  fluid  may  exist  in  one  side  only  of  the  pleune,  and 
the  last  statement  accordingly  does  not  hold  good  in  this 
animal     The  same  remark  applies  to  the  smaller  classes  of 


Animals,  bnt  in  these  we  can  eaaily  change  the  position  of  the 
body,  and  the  existence  of  liquid  may  be  diagnosed  &om  the 
dolness  being  always  found  at' the  lower  part  of  the  thorax. 
Afiy  circumscribed  indnratiou  or  large  cyst  in  the  lung,  may 
give  rise  to  dnlneas  over  a  limited  extent  of  surface. 

A  peculiar  sound,  called  the  crack-pot  sound,  may  be 
elicited  by  percussion  over  the  chest  in  certain  conditions  of 
the  lung.  To  represent  this  sound,  clasp  the  one  hand  in 
the  other  so  that  they  may  be  in  contact  all  round  the  palm, 
while  between  the  palms  a  space  is  left  containing  air,  then 
strike  the  back  of  one  hand  against  the  knee,  when  the  noise 
of  the  air  escaping  closely  resembles  the  crack-pot  sound. 
It  occurs  when  a  laige  cavity  containing  air  opens  into  a 
bronchial  tube,  through  a  small  orifice,  and  will  probably 
be  accompanied  by  amphoric  breathing  and  cough. 

PALPAnOH. 

By  this  term  we  understand  the  application  of  the  Mnd 
in  order  to  ascert^  the  condition  of  a  part.  It  is  chiefly 
important  from  its  assisting  in  the  diagnosis  of  pleurisy. 
If  an  animal  is  aSected  by  this  malady,  whether  in  an  acute 
or  chronic  form,  firm  pressure  in  the  intercostal  spaces,  at 
the  diseased  part,  will  lead  to  wincing,  and  in  some  cases  to 
moaning,  especially  in  cattia 

Menspeation. 
Mensuration,  as  applied  to  the  chest,  consists  in  the  appli- 
cation of  a  cord  or  tape  to  the  similar  parts  of  the  two  sides 
of  the  chest,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  any  difference 
exists  in  their  relative  prominence.  Por  the. larger  animals, 
a  tape  of  three  or  four  feet,  and  for  the  smaller,  of  one-and-a- 
half  to  two  feet,  may  be  employed.  One  end  is  placed  immedi- 
ately behind  the  withers,  and  the  line  carried  downward  to  the 
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middle  of  the  stemmn,  which  part  is  marked  by  a  knot;  i 
second  measurement  Ib  made  &om  the  withers  to  the  lower  citd 
of  the  8th  rib,  or  the  commencement  of  the  cartilages  of  the 
false  ribs,  and  similarly  marked;  a  third  measorement  is  made 
from  the  lower  end  of  the  3rd  rib  to  the  commencement  of 
the  cartilages  of  ihe  false  ribs;  lastly,  the  tape  may  be  car- 
ried firom  the  posterior  border  of  the  sboolder  along  the 
middle  r^on  of  the  chest,  as  far  as  the  last  rib. '  The 
sune  measurements  may  Qien  be  made  on  the  opposite  aide 
of  l^e  thorax,  care  being  taken  that  they  be  always  made 
at  the  same  stage  of  the  respiratoiy  act,  as  otherwise  lidse 
results  will  be  obtuned.  It  is  well,  indeed,  to  measore  tbe 
different  parts  after  both  inspiration  and  expiration,  that  any 
difference  in  the  expansion  of  the  two  sides  of  the  thorax 
may  be  ascertained.  In  some  of  the  smaller  animals,  as  the 
dog  and  sheep,  the  variations  in  the  expansion  of  the  two 
sides  of  the  thorax  may  be  noticed  by  inspection  only;  in 
this  case,  the  practitioner  stands  at  a  short  distance  behind 
the  animals,  and  examines  the  relative  movements  of  the  two 
sides  during  the  respiratory  process. 

The  greater  dilatation  of  one  side  is  noticed  in  cases  <^ 
hydrothorax  in  the  d(^  and  cow,  especially  when  confined  to 
one  side,  and  of  some  standing.  In  such  a  case,  the  inter- 
costal spaces  may  be  observed  to  be  l^^ger  than  usual 
Delafond  notices  a  similu  increased  dilatation  as  a  result 
of  a  nearly  complete  hepatisation  of  one  lung. 

A  decrease  of  the  volume  of  the  thoracic  parietes  is 
commonly  an  accompaniment  of  chronic  disease  of  tbe  lon^ 
with  atrophy  of  pulmonaiy  substance. 

SUCCUBSION. 
Succassion  consists  in  grasping  the  thorax  between  botli 
hands,  and  shaking  it  quickly,  bo  as  to  elicit  sound.     It  is 


only  nsefal  when  gaseous  and  liquid  matters  co-ezist  in  the 
pleura ;  in  such  cases,  however,  a  splashing  or  churning  sound 
may  be  heard.  It  will  strike  every  one  that  this  measure 
is  only  applicable  to  the  smallest  class  of  animals. 

DISEASES  OP  THE  EBSPIRATORY  ORGANS. 

The  diseases  of  the  respiratory  oi^ans  prevail  to  a  large 
extent  in  this  country,  and  may  be  classified  onder  two  heads, 
— Ihe  local  and  non-contagious,  the  general  and  contagious. 
t  mean  by  local,  more  particularly,  the  affections  of  some 
part  of  the  respiratory  apparatus  due  to  a  cause  operating 
on  it  locally;  any  systemic  disturbance  being  a  secondary 
result.  The  general  and  contagious  class  includes  malignant 
forms  of  angina  and  plenro- pneumonia — in  which  the  local 
manifestations  are  but  secondary,  and  dependent  on  causes 
which  operate  on  the  system  generally. 

The  local  and  non-contagious  disorders  above  mentioned 
may  be  divided  into  acute  and  chronic,  but  more  commonly 
diey  are  considered  in  the  order  of  saccession  suggested  by 
the  relation  to  each  other  of  the  part  affected,  beginning  vrith 
the  nose,  and  passing  on  to  the  larynx,  trachea,  bronchial 
tabes,  lungs,  and  pleura.  I  shall  reserve  as  a  distinct  section 
of  this  subject,  to  be  considered  after  the  local  disorders,  the 
various  affections  which  are  due  to  organic  changes,  the 
resnlts  of  injury  or  otherwise,  and  which  are  characterised  by 
difficult  breathing  or  dyspucea.  Under  this  head  I  shall 
include  roaring,  asthma,  and  broken  wind. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  HOSE. 
EpISTAZIB,  OB  H^HOKBEUQE  FBOH  THE  NOSE. 

The  discharge  of  blood  from  the  m^brane  lining  the 
nose  is  usually  a  symptom  rather  than  a  special  disease.    It 


ia  more  common  in  the  ox  than  horse.  It  may  be  seen 
in  cases  of  chronic  nasal  catarrh,  in  glanders,  and  blood 
disorders.  It  ia  also  the  result  of  loc^  uijnry.  or  exu- 
dation &om  a  soft  polypus,  aii<^  may  saperrene  on  active 
exertion,  coughing,  sneezing,  &c,  especially  in  a  plethnic 
animal  It  is  favoured  by  pressnte  on  the  jogolar  veins 
by  a  collar. 

The  flow  of  blood  occurs  from  one  or  both  nostrils  of  a 
bright  scarlet  or  dark  venous  hue.  In  malignant  diseases  it 
b  of  the  latter  colour,  and  dark  blood  clots  are  seen  dis- 
persed over  the  lining  membrane  of  the  nose.  A  very  con- 
siderable qotuitity  of  blood  may  thus  escape,  and  the  owners 
of  animals  become  alarmed  as  to  the  result  The  poise  is 
found  to  be  frequent  and  often  full,  the  breathing  laboored. 
and  the  animal  bespattering  the  blood  in  various  dir6cti<H» 
in  the  act  of  sneezing. 

Schwarz*  has  seen  epistaxis  in  the  ox  so  severe  aa  to 
induce  him  to  resort  to  bleeding,  cold  a^licaUons  to  the 
head,  and  the  injection  of  vinegar  and  astringents  into  the 
nose.  We  are  not  often  called  upon  to  adopt  sach  actzrc 
measures. 

Inflammation  of  the  Nostrils — Nasal  Catarrh — 

COBYZA. 

Two  forms  of  this  disease  have  been  described — ihe  simple 
and  malignant.  The  inflammation  is  not  usually  confined 
to  the  nasal  chamber,  as  it  extends  to  t^e  maxillaty  aitd  htm- 
tal  sinuses.  The  simple  coryza  either  terminates  in  resotn- 
tion  ia  six  or  eight  days,  or  it  ends  in  chronic  catarrh. 
(rangrenous  coryza  is  more  frequently  observed  in  catUe  than 
in  horses. 

•  EdinbuTgk  Vderinary  lUviea),  toL  i.  p.  387. 
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Simple  Coeyza. 


Causes. — Exposure  to  wet  and  cold,  or  to  ftltenuttiona  of 
temperature,  bad  yentilation,  and  damp  stabling.  Coiyza 
Is  freqaeatly  noticed  in  animals  placed  in  new  boildings 
before  the  plastered  walls  have  had  time  to  dry  thoroughly, 
and  in  temporaiy  sheds  on  damp  ground,  where  no  attention 
is  paid  to  running  off  the  urine,.  &c.  Weak,  ill-conditioned 
animals  are  more  subject  to  the  disease,  llie  complaint  is 
common  in  the  eastward  of  Scotland,  and  almost  unknown 
to  the  south-west 

Symptoms. — Simple  coryza  is  indicated  by  sneezing,  red- 
ness and  dryness  of  the  pituitary  membrane,  soon  followed 
by  a  discharge  of  a  thin  colourless  and  irritating  secretion. 
Breathing  is  rendered  more  or  less  difficult  according  to  the 
state  of  engo^ement  of  the  membrane  lining  the  noae,  and 
the  determination  of  blood  to  the  head  is  indicated  by  red- 
ness of  the  eyes,  tumefied  eyelids,  and  heat  over  the  frontal 
region.  Febrile  symptoms  vary  in  intensity,  being  almost 
absent  in  some  cases,  and  severe  in  othera  In  two  or  three 
days  the  discharge  becomes  thick,  opaque,  and  purulent.  The 
more  &ee  the  production  of  pus,  the  more  rapidly  does  the 
disease  disappear,  and  resolution  occurs  by  the  rapid  dimi- 
nation  in  the  quantity  of  the  discbarge  and  the  restoration  of 
ft  normal  condition  of  the  nasal  membrane.  There  is  always 
a  tendency  to  the  extension  of  congestion  and  indamma- 
tioa  towards  t^e  throat,  and  then  cough  and  difScult  swallow- 
ing constitute  diagnostic  signs. 

Simple  catarrh  may  result  in  chronic  discharge  from  tlie 
noee,  either  due  to  a  persistent  suppuration  &om  the  nasal 
membrane  itself,  or  from  the  sinuses  connected  with  the 
noee.  If  the  flow  continues  beyond  a  fortnight  or  three 
weeks,  it  constitutes  a  chronic  catarrh  or  nasal  gleet. 
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Treatment. — ^Whatever  animal  may  be  affected  with  coryza, 
it  wiU  be  benefited  by  warm  clothing  and  the  admisistration 
of  a  dose  of  physic.  Should  there  be  any  objections  to  the 
purgative,  doaes  of  nitre  or  other  neutral  salt  may  be  adminia' 
tered  daily.  The  diet  most  be  restricted,  and  the  nose  steamed. 
To  steam  the  nose,  large  hot  masbes  exe  given  to  horsee, 
but  I  prefer  a  sack  or  nose-bag  in  which  hay-seeds  or  bran 
are  placed,  and  over  which  boiling  water  is  poured  Half  a 
pint  of  vinegar  thrown  on  the  steaming  material  renders  the 
application  more  active.  A  very  good  plan  to  perform  this 
operation  consists  in  having  a  kettle  to  which  a  flexible  tube 
is  attached  By  boiUng  water  ui  the  kettle  a  jet  of  steam  is 
obtained,  which  can  be  directed  into  the  nose,  and  according 
to  the  distance  that  the  tnbe  is  held  from  the  nose,  is  the 
temperature  of  the  vapour  applied  to  the  schneiderian  mem- 
brane.   Care  most  be  exercised  not  to  scald  the  latter. 


Malionaht  Coeyza. — CoEYZA  Gangebnosa. 

This  has  been  called  the  glanders  of  the  ox  species.  Con- 
siderable confusion  exists  in  the  writings  on  malignant  catarrh 
of  the  horse  and  ox.  Heiing  describes  a  malignant  catarrh  rf 
cattle — catarrhus  sinnum  frontalium — and  a  gangrenous  form 
of  stranglee,  or  coryza  gangrenosa,  afiecting  both  horse  and 
cattl&  The  latter  malady,  it  is  evident,  consists  in  the  worst 
form  of  the  disease,  known  in  Sritain  as  purpura  bsemor- 
rhagica,  though  cases  of  cedema  of  the  glottis  in  the  horse 
appear  to  me  to  be  included  under  the  bead  of  gangrenous 
coryza.  I  shall  consider  the  specific  and  malignant  catwrii 
of  cattle  here,  and  speak  of  the  other  disease  in  treatang  of 
the  general  disorders  of  animals. 

The  malignant  catarrh  of  the  ox  species  occurs  in  the 
spring  and  automn,  especially  when  iben  is  much  wet 
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Oxen  and  young  cows  are  diieSy  subject  to  the  disease,  old 
cows  rarely. 

Symptoms. — The  premonitory  signs  consist  chiefly  in 
diarrhrea,  the  eyes  are  red,  doll,  dry,  aJid  the  head  hot. 
Dulness,  sooken  head,  a  shivering  fit,  followed  by  heat,  dry 
miuzle,  hot  month,  salivation,  dischai^  of  tears  and  swollen 
eyes,  with  intolerance  of  light,  and  even  turbidity  of  the 
aqneons  famnour,  are  all  symptoms  of  the  early  stage.  The 
mncous  membranes  are  of  a  blneish-red  colour,  pulse  fre- 
quent and  full,  heart's  action  feeble,  breathing  accelerated, 
and  painful  cough.  There  is  much  thirst,  urine  high  coloured, 
and  fteces  black  and  hard. 

In  the  second  stage,  which  appears  about  twenty-four 
hours  after  the  first  indication  of  illness,  the  catarrhal  symp- 
toms are  fiiUy  developed,  the  dischai^e  is  ichorous  and  mixed 
with  blood,  and  accumulations  of  pus  occur  in  the  nasal 
sinuses,  over  which  Uiere  is  much  heat  There  is  dulness 
on  percussion  over  the  frontal  sinuses;  red  patches  develope 
in  tiie  mouth,  and  the  cuticle  over  them  falls  off.  The  ap- 
petite is  totally  lost;  the  discharge  of  ieeces  and  urine  is 
attended  with  pain,  and  there  are  pains  in  the  extremities, 
indicated  by  lameness,  &c.  Pregnant  cows  have  a  great 
tendency  to  abort. 

In  the  third,  or  nervous,  stage  ^ere  is  an  increase  in  the 
nasal  discharge,  sloughing  of  the  schneiderian  membrane, 
and  of  the  secreting  structures  of  the  horns,  and  also  some- 
times of  the  hoofs.  The  horns  and  even  the  hoof^  drop 
off  Convulsions  and  symptoms  of  apncea  immediately 
precede  dead).  Near  Berlin,  in  1834,  Mse  membranes 
were  found  to  form  on  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth 
and  respiratory  passages,  with  ulcerations  of  the  coujunc- 
tava. 

After  deat^  the  signs  of  lesions  mentioned  under  the  head 
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'  Symptoms'  are  observed,  besides  ecchymoaes,  and  it  U  said, 
also,  iDflammatory  changes  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord- 
The  br^-substance  is  softened,  and  its  cavities  cootun  fluid 
The  blood-vessels  are  all  full  of  darlc-coloured  bliMd,.aiid 
there  are  ecchymoses  on  the  serons  and  mncous  membnuies 
generally. 

The  disease  lasts  &om  six  to  nine  or  eleven  days,  and 
nsnally  results  in  death.  The  animals  that  survive  are  blind, 
and  suffer  firom  paraplegia. 

TreatmaiL — Sleeding  is  recommended.  Washing  the 
head  with  vinegar  and  water,  or  applying  ice  to  the  head, 
giving  a  laxative  and  clysters;  seton  in  the  dewlap.  GeU^ 
and  Ercolani  are  advocates  for  the  most  copions  bleeding. 
Nitre  and  acetate  of  ammonia  may  be  given  freely  in  water. 
Mineral  acids. 

R  Hydrochloric  acid,  1    .      .  j     i.„ 

„r   .       .,  M- of  each  one  dracmu, 

Nitnc  acid,  .     .      J 

Water 10  oz. 

m.  To  be  given  three  or  four  times  a-day  in  beer. 

Setons  may  be  passed  through  the  sinuses,  and  the  latter 
washed  out  with  chlorine  water,  or  an  astringent  lotitm. 
Support  by  stimulants  is  essential 

Cheonic  Nasal  Cataeeh. 

A  dischatge  &om  the  nose,  persisting  beyond  the  few  days 
which  simple  catarrh  takes  to  nm  its  course,  must  depend  on 
some  constitutional  or  local  cause.  Gases  in  which  chronic 
nasal  discbarges  are  observed,  may  be  classified  under  two 
heads:  those  with  organic  lesion  of  the  nasal  chambers,  and 
those  without  The  first  may  be  included  under  the  msal 
term,  'nasal gleet' 

Coogle 
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Nasal  Oleet — Ozxsa. 

This  consists  is  a  chronic  discharge  from  one  or  both 
nostrils  derived  from  the  nasal  chambers,  the  nasal  sinosea, 
or  the  gnttnral  pouches.  I  inclnde  the  cases  of  suppuration 
in  the  guttaral  pouches  under  tim  head,  because,  in  practice, 
such  a  condition  is  usually  brought  under  our  notice  as  an 
ordinary  nasal  gleet. 

I  have  carefiilly  studied  the  diSerent  forms  of  naaal 
catarrh,  which  are  apt  to  persist  for  months  unless  property 
treated,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  lai^  number  of  horses 
have  been  injudiciously  destroyed  for  glanders,  vhen  suffer- 
ing from  benignant  discharges. 

L  Simple  Nasal  Oleet,  or  Ozcena,  properly  so  eaUed. — 
A  simple  catarrh  may  leave  an  animal  in  an  unthrifty 
slate,  irith  staring  coat,  disturbed  appetite,  dulness  at  work, 
cough,  and  discharge  from  one  or  boA  nostrils.  The  dis- 
charge is  muco-purulent,  varying  in  quantity,  but  Sowing 
without  intermission.  The  submaxilkry  glands  are  very 
slightly,  if  at  all,  enlarged,  loose,  and  have  no  tendency  to 
adhere  to  tJie  jaw.  If  the  animal's  constitutional  state  is 
bad,  there  may  be  slight  ulcers  on  the  nose,  close  to  the 
exterior  nares,  but  such  a  symptom  is  usually  indicative  of 
a  transition  from  the  chronic  nasal  gleet  to  true  glanders. 

A  diagnosis  is  much  tacilitated  by  treating  the  case.  I 
have  never  known  a  case  of  simple  ozcena,  however  chronic, 
resist  the  internal  administration  of  arsenic  and  injectioos 
with  Bey's  tube. 

Injection  of  Fluids  into  the  Nose. 

Fluids  are  sometimes  ponred  into  the  noee  that  tiiey  may 
be  swallowed;  but,  usually,  the  internal  exhibition  of  reme- 
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dies  b;  the  nose  ia  effected  by  means  of  a  stomach-pmnp  ynOi 
a  long  flexible  tube,  as  represented  in  fig.  137.     The  piactaoe 


is  an  objectionable  one,  but  may  under  certain  circtUDstances 
be  absolutely  indispensable. 

The  introdnction  of  liquids  into  the  nasal  chambers  to  exert 
a  curative  influence  on  the  schneiderian  membrane,  is  a  mtoe 
common  practice,  and  attended  with  much  good.  The  dd 
method  of  perfbrmiiig  this  opeistion  is  simply  to  use  a 
^ringe^  or  to  elevate  the  head  and  pour  lotions,  &c.,  into  the 
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tbe  nose.     Professor  Bey  baa  adopted  a  very  sitnple  and 
satisfactory  procedure.     It  consists  in  causing  tbe  fluid  to 
rise  in  each  nasal  chamber  by  atmospheric 
pressure,  and  when  the  one  division  of  tbe 
Dose  is  thus  filled,  tbe  liquid  passes  over  tbe 
septum,  and  is  seen  to  flow  out  at  the  oppo- 
site nostril     In  this  way  the  liquid  most 
effectually  touches  every  part  of  the  schnei- 
derian  membrane,  and  a  mild  solution  of  sul- 
phate of  2inc  or  copper,  and  other  sedative, 
astringent,   or   antiseptic   lotion,   may   be 
iH^mght  in  contact  with  the  suppurating 
or  ulcerated  surface.    The  instrument  which 
Professor  Bey  employs  for  this  purpose,  and 
tbe  advantages  of  which  I  have  fully  ex-  | 
perienced  in  practice,  is  drawn  at  Fig.  1 38. 
The  long  tube  is  fifteen  inches  in  length, 
and   one   and  a-hatf  inches   in  diameter,  ( 
expanding  aud  fuunel-sbaped  above,  where 
the  broadest  part  is  two  inches  wide.     The        ^^'  '*' 
short  arm  is  five  inches  in  length,  and  tbe  aperture  two- . 
thirds  of  an  inch  in  diameter.     Over  the  short  arm  is  passed 
u  closely-fitting  leather  ring,  4^  inches  in  diameter.     This 
serves  as  tbe  surface  over  which,  and  round  the  short  arm, 
wet  tow  may  be  adapted,  so  that,  on  introducing  the  small 
tube  in   the  nostril,  the  latter  is  compressed  carefully  on 
the  tow ;   at  the  same  time  fluid  is  poured  into  the  fun- 
nel, and  rises  in  the  nasal  chamber.      If  the  horse's  head 
be  bent  in,   and  held   as  much  as  possible  in  a  perpen- 
dicular position,  the  lotion  will  pass  out  at  tbe  opposite  nos- 
tril    We  sometimes  have  a  little  difficulty  in  performing 
this  operation  with  awkward  horses,  but  by  quiet  means  I 
have  always  seen  them  accustomed  to  tbe  operation.     Some 
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persons  adrocate  twitching;  occasionally  the  ear  may  be 
twitched ;  the  animals  sometimes  require  to  be  blindfolded, 
but  at  others  it  is  best  to  let  them  see  what  is  being  done ; 
and  most  frequently  not  the  slightest  trouble  attends  the  in- 
jection. It  is  an  invaluable  method  of  using  remedies  in 
the  treatment  of  diseases  of  the  nosa 

There  are  many  remedies  very  active  in  checking  nasal 
dischai^e,  and  the  best  appears  to  be  the  arsenite  of  strych- 
nia. It  should  be  given  in  three  or  four  grain  doses  daily, 
made  up  in  a  ball  with  common  mass.  The  effects  of  the 
remedy  must  be  narrowly  watched  by  a  veterinariaa  I  have 
used  the  liquor  potassse  arsenitis  in  ounce  doses  daily,  gives 
in  food,  or  the  following  powder: — 

ft  Acid,  arsea JJj. 

Sodae  carb.         .".,..         J'j- 

Pulv.  sem.  coriand.  ^v. 

Mix.  Divide  into  twelve  powders.  Onetobegivendailyinfood. 

The  administration  of  arsenic  in  chronic  nasal  catarrh  calls 
for  attention,  and  should  be  stopped  when  irritation  of  the 
visible  mucous  membranes  is  noticed,'and  the  alimentaiy  canai 
is  disturbed.  An  occasional  dose  of  aloes  may  be  very  usefal. 
and  if  any  other  tonic  is  preferred  to  arsenic,  it  should  be 
selected  from  amongst  the  salts  of  iron,  especially  the  sul- 
phate, sesquioxide,  and  iodide;  salts  of  copper  have  been 
largely  used,  but  I  do  not  advocate  them. 

II.  Nasal  Discharge  dependent  on  AccumulatioTU  of 
Pus  in  the  Nasal  and  Frontal  Sinuses. — In  severe  catairii 
a  dense  pus  fills  the  cavities  communicating  with  the  nasal 
chamber,  and  usually  escapes  through  an  opening  shown  in 
the  annexed  cut.    (See  Fig.  139.) 

Symptoms. — ^When  a  discharge  from  the  nose  proves  de- 
cidedly chronic,  and  on  percussion  of  the  sinoses  a  dull 
sound  is  emitted,  the  source  of  the  flow  may  be  readily  de- 
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tenuiued  as  being  the  sinuses.     The  submaxiHtiry  glands  are 
swollen  and  &ea    The  accumulation  may  be  on  one  side  of  the 


head  only,  and  then  the  contrast  offered  by  percussing  the  two 
sides  of  the  head,  aa  well  as  the  appearance  of  the  face  from 
the  swelling  which  occnrs  in  very  chronic  cases,  leaves  no 
doubt  as  to  the  nature  of  the  disease. 
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Treatment  consists  in  using  Bey's  nasal  tube  daily,  but  if 
the  sinuses  cannot  be  cleared  tliat  way,  trephining  most  be 
resorted  to. 

The  instruments  necessary  for  this  operation  consist  in  a 
pair  of  scissors,  knife,  and  forceps,  trephine,  whalebone  probe, 
about  six  inches  in  length,  or  a  seton  needle,  and  tapa 

The  horse  beinjir  cast,  is  turned,  so  that  the  side  of  the  head 
to  be  trephined  is  uppermost  An  imaginary  line  is  then 
drawn  from  one  orbital  arch  to  the  other,  and  below  this 
line,  midway  between  the  margin  of  the  orbit  and  the 
mesian  line  of  the  head,  the  hair  is  clipped,  and  a  cmdai 
incision  is  made.  The  skin  is  reflected  back  after  separating 
it  thoroughly  from  the  bone  with  the  periosteum.  The  point 
of  the  trephine  is  then  implanted  in  the  centre  of  the  ex- 
posed portion  of  the  bone,  and  with  a  few  sharp  turns  a  cir- 
cular piece  of  bone  is  removed.  Another  opening  must  be 
made  in  the  same  way  into  the  upper  jaw  above  the  zygoma. 
The  cavities  are  then  washed  out  with  tepid  water,  and  a 
seton  is  drawn  through  from  the  upper  to  the  lower  orifice; 
the  ends  of  the  seton  are  tied  together.  The  cavities  must 
be  washed  out  daily,  and  an  astringent  lotion  occasionally 
used.  The  seton  must  be  frequently  changed,  and  this 
simple  operation  is  performed  by  cntdug  the  old  tape  across 
and  fixing  to  one  end  a  fresh  piece.  The  old  is  then  polled 
through,  and  it  carries  with  it  the  new  seton,  which  is  tied 
in  its  place. 

The  constitutional  treatment  required  is  usually  very 
simple,  but  there  are  cases  which  need  the  same  tonic  course 
as  that  adopted  in  simple  nasal  gleet 

III.  Accumvlation  o/Pm  in  the  Guttural  Pouches. — ^Hiifi 
is  the  result  of  strangles  or  severe  catarrh,  and  frequently 
the  discharge  occurs  into  the  pharynx,  or  through  the  skin 
at  ine  angle  of  the  jaw.     Suffocation  has  frequently  occurred 
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from  the  borating  of  an  abscess  of  the  gattaral  pouch,  as  a 
horse  has  lifted  its  head  to  the  rack  when  suffering  from 
chronic  strangles,  and  having  shown  cocsiderable  swelling  of 
the  parotidean  region  on  one  or  both  sides.  Sometimes,  but 
rarely,  an  opening  occurs  at  the  angle  of  the  jaw  as  weU  as 
into  the  pharynx.  This  double  aperture  is  due  to  the  enor- 
mous size  of  the  distended  pouch,  and  is  the  direct  result  of 
olceration.  Liquids  which  the  animal  drinks  may  thus  drop 
out  at  the  throat,  fint  where  no  pointing  occurs,  the  pus 
which  accnmulates  finds  its  way  0Gcasi<mally  throngh  the 
Enstachian  opening,  or  its  solid  constituents  become  firmly 
packed  and  rolled  into  bean-shaped  bodies,  of  which  large 
quantitaes  are  fonnd  I  first  saw  an  accnmnlatiOD  of  this 
consolidated  pus  in  a  donkey,  and  ha?e  dnce  met  with  it 
frequently.  I  have  had  the  pnmlent  concretions  for  twelve 
years  in  spirit,  and  they  are  as  solid  now  as  they  were  when 
first  immersed  in  the  fluid. 

Symptoma. — Chronic  nasal  discharge,  due  to  pus  in  the 
guttural  pouches,  ia  usually  unilat^al,  and  the  submaxillary 
glands  are  eulai^;ed  on  the  side  from  which  the  pus  flowa  I 
know,  &om  experience,  that  although  the  discharge  may 
occur  only  &om  one  nostril,  there  may  be  disease  in  both 
poaches,  but,  on  the  one  side,  the  Eustachian  orifice  is  plugged, 
and  nothing  can  escape.  I  once  performed  hyovertebrolomy 
on  a  cart-horse  on  one  side  of  the  head,  and  cared  him  of  a 
chronic  nasal  discharge,  but  some  months  after  the  animal 
died  from  ruptured  diaphragm,  and  on  examining  the  head, 
I  found  the  consolidated  pus  in  the  opposite  pouch,  from 
which,  during  life,  there  had  not  been  any  escape  of  pus. 

The  nasal  dischai^e  in  this  disease  is  always  intermittent 
The  animal  has  usually  a  dry  nose  in  the  stable,  especially  if 
fed  entirely  from  the  rack  and  manger.  A  profuse  flow 
occurs  at  work,  and  may  be  brought  on  at  any  time  by 
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causing  a  horse  to  eat  oats,  bay,  or,  better  stUI,  a  tnmip  ob 
the  ground  The  shaking  of  the  head  as  the  turnip  is  bdng 
nibbled,  leads  to  a  &ee  escape  of  fetid  pn&  I  have  found 
that  the  attendants  on  a  hoise  thus  affected  have  usually 
spoken  to  me  of  pus  dropping  into  the  pail  as  the  animal 
drank.  When  horses  are  at  grass  the  dischai^e  is  r^ular, 
but  at  no  time  so  abundant  as  when  the  horse  is  kept  in  the 
stable  and  occasionally  worked.  This  depends  on  tie  icgnlar 
escape  of  the  pus  when  a  horse  is  constantly  feeding  off  tiie 
ground,  and  in  mild  coses  I  have  found  this  sufficient  to 
effect  a  cure.  I  attribute  to  this  that  the  disease  has  been 
termed  "  a  grass  cold,"  and  the  advice  often  given  by  some 
veterinaiy  surgeons  in  Scotland,  when  failing  to  cai«  a 
chronic  nasal  jlischarge,  that  it  will  pass  off  at  spring  time, 
when  the  animal  is  turned  out  for  a  month  or  two.  If  the 
relation  of  the  Eustachian  opening  to  the  guttural  pouch, 
pharynx,  and  nasal  chamber  is  noticed  in  Fig.  124:,  page  451 
of  this  work,  it  will  be  readily  understood  how  the  pas  only 
escapes  when  the  animal's  head  is  depressed. 

A  horse  with  much  accumulation  of  pus  in  the  guttural 
pouch,  sometimes  roars,  and  has  a  thick  gummy  neck.  He 
does  not  thrive  well,  and  is  often  looked  upon  suspicioosly, 
as  probably  affected  with  glanders. 

Treatment. — If  feeding  a  horse  from  the  groimd  for  some 
time,  or  a  run  at  grass  does  not  core  the  dischai^  the  gnt- 
tnral  pouch  must  be  opened.  Oiinther  has  devised  an  in- 
strument to  wash  out  the  guttural  pouch  (Fig.  141),  but  I 
have  not  found  it  of  much  service  in  practice,  and  prefer 
performing  hyovertebrotomy  at  onc& 

The  instruments  needed  for  this  operation  consist  in  scis- 
sors, scalpel,  forceps,  iron  staff  (see  Fig.  140),  and  tape.  A 
syringe  may  be  used  to  wash  the  pouch  as  thoroughly  as  pos- 
sible whilst  performing  the  operation. 


HYOTEBTEBROTOMY, 

Having  cast  the  horse  so  as  to 
have  the  affected  side  appermost,  the 
head  is  extended,  and  the  anterior 
mar^n  of  the  wing  of  the  atlas  is 
felt  for.  Over  this  the  tendon  of 
the  splenius  is  readily  felt,  and  an 
incision  aboat  an  inch  and  a-half  in  m 
length,  obliqnely  from  above  down- 
wards and  backwards,  is  made.  The 
fascia  covering  this  region  is  then 
cut  through,  and  the  index  of  the 
left  hand  poshed  downwards  and 
forwards  on  to  the  etylo-hyoidens 
iHuacle.  The  margin  of  the  superior 
cornu  of  the  os  hyoides  is  felt,  and, 
with  a  sharp-pointed  scalpel  held  in 
the  right  hand,  the  stylo-hyoideus 
muscle  is  divided.  It  is  most  im- 
portant to  attend  to  the  position 
and  direction  of  the  knife,  to  avoid 
wounding  the  internal  carotid  artery. 
For  this  purpose  the  sharp  edge  is 
tamed  forwards,  and  the  point  is 
directed  in  a  line  with  the  horse's 
nose — the  head,  as  stat«d  above, 
being  extended.  The  stylo-hyoideus 
is  thus  punctured  about  its  middle, 
and  obliquely  from  behind  forwards. 
An  iron  staffis  then  pushed  through 
the  opening,  and  turned  downwards 
and  forwards  to  the  antero-inferior 
angle  of  the  parotid  gland.  The 
staff  is  readily  felt  behind  the  angle 
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of  the  jftv,  the  ekin  is  then  divided  with  a  scalpel,  and  an 
opening  is  obtained  into  th«  poach.  A  tape  tied  to  the 
staff  ia  passed  tiirongh  the  two  openings  made,  and  left 
in  the  pouch  as  a  seton.  Through  the  lower  orifice  the 
ponch  most  be  washed  daily,  and  aetringent  lotions  maj 
be  injected,  and  the  horse  constantly  fed  &om  the  groond. 
In  about  three  weeks  the  seton  is  removed,  and  if  the  case 
has  been  properly  managed,  the  animal  may  be  discharged 
cured. 

I  have  now  to  speak  of  chronic  nasal  discharge  connected 
with  organic  lesion  of  the  fiicial  bona 

L  Absceta  of  the  Turbinated  Bone. — ^TMs  occurs  chiefly 
in  colts,  and  only  Qn  one  side  of  the  head.  It  supervenes  on 
a  severe  coryza,  attended  witii  difficult  breathing  and  swell- 
ing of  the  schneiderian  membrane.  For  some  time  the  dysp- 
noea is  so  considerable  as  to  lead  to  the  belief  that  a  polypus 
is  forming.  This  ojHnion  may  be  apparently  confirmed  by 
deformity  of  the  nasal  bones,  such  as  is  seen  in  the  annexed 
engraving.    (See  Pig.  142.) 

The  nasal  discharge,  in  such  a  case,  varies  in  qnanti^,  and 
may  be  termed  intermittent^  Instead  of  the  flow  occurring 
when  the  head  is  depressed,  as  in  cases  of  impaction  of  the 
guttural  pouches,  it  is  noticed,  when  the  animal  elevates  its 
nose,  and  immediately  after  coughs  and  drops  its  head,  tliat 
an  abundant  expulsion  occurs.  This  diagnostic  character  ot 
the  disease  is  readily  explained.  It  is  at  the  upper  part 
of  the  turbinated  bone  that  the  opening  for  the  escape  of  pus 
occurs.  It  is  only  when  the  cavity  is  full  to  overflowing,  or 
when  the  pus  can  be  thrown  out  by  an  uptilting  of  the  bead, 
that  it  can  possibly  find  its  way  into  the  nasal  chamber, 
and  as  in  flowing  back  into  the  phaiynz  it  approaches '  the 
sensitive  larynx,  a  fit  of  coughing  leads  to  its  forcible  expul- 
sion. 
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Traatmmi. — The  nasal  boce  whidi  w  dcSmned  mnst  be 
trephiaed,  and  the  abscess  washed  out  duly.  I  have  found  it 
necessary,  in  cases  of  great  defonnity,  to  remore  a  condder- 
able  portion  of  the  bone,  and  by  this  means  have  restored  aa 
animal's  j^ood  looks. 

IL  Ifai(d  Discharge  due  to  Organic  Disease  of  the  Facial 
Bones. — The  bones  most  frequently  affected  with  caries  are 
the  saperior  maxillary,  the  turbinated,  and  nasal  The  canse 
of  this  obstruction  is  the  presence  of  foreign  bodies  either 
in  the  shape  of  a  projecting  tooth  or  materials  accidentally 
lodged  in  the  nasal  chambers. 

Symptoms. — Discharge  always  on  one  side,  very  fetid, 
sometimes  tinged  with  blood,  and  containing  particles  of  dead 
bone.  Enlargement  of  lymphatic  glands  on  one  side,  but  firee 
No  ulceration  of  the.  schneiderian  membrane.  Partial  oe- 
clusion  of  the  affected  nasal  chamber,  evidence  of  a  diseased 
tooth,  or  the  absence  of  a  molar,  and  projection  of  the  one 
opposite  the  vacant  alveolua 

There  is  a  head  in  the  London  Veterinary  College,  ob- 
tfuned  ftom  a  horse  destroyed  as  glandered,  and,  after  death, 
the  presence  of  a  physic  ball  kx^^  in  the  posterior  part  oi 
the  are  of  the  nasal  chamber,  demonstrated  the  real  origin  of 
the  disease. 

I  have  noticed  the  discharges  due  to  carious  teeth  at  page 
95  of  the  first  volume  of  tins  work,  and  here  reproduce  the 
engraving  of  disease  of  the  nose  due  to  a  projecting  molar 
tooth.    (See  Fig.  143.) 

Treatment — IMs  consists  in  removal  of  the  cause,  whether 
it  be  a  diseased  tooth,  diseased  bone,  or  a  fordgn  body.  In 
the  latter  cases  the  constant  nse  of  Befs  tube  may  have  a 
beneficial  efiect  Whenever  necessary,  the  diseased  bones 
should  be  &eely  removed  by  an  operation. 
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Pig.  1*3. 

SoBE  Theoat — Anqdja — Laetbgitis — Lakyngo- 
Phabyngitis. 

Inflammation  of  the  larynx  is  a  very  common  disorder 
in  all  animals,  and  either  exists  as  a  symptom  or  complica- 
tion of  other  disorders,  or  is  observed  independently  of  aiy 
other  morbid  state. 

Similar  causes,  symptoms,  and  methods  of  treatment  are 
applicable  to  all  animals.  I  may  be  permitted,  however,  to 
speak  more  particnlarly  of  the  horse. 

Causes. — Yonng  animals  first  pnt  to  work,  and  ont  of 
condition,  are  more  subject  to  sore  throats.  The  hotter  the 
stables  they  are  kept  in,  and  the  higher  they  are  fed,  the 
more  are  they  susceptible  to  the  disease.    Coughs  and  sore 
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throats  are  very  rarely,  if  ever,  seen  in  animals  eiqwsed  to  all 
weathers  in  the  fields.  Horses  are  specially  prone  to  attacks 
of  laryngitis  when  first  placed  in  stables,  and  especially  when 
transferred  hota  a  country  hoose  to '  the  dealer's  hot  estab- 
lishment. 

Symptoms. — Hard  dry  cough,  loss  of  appetjte,  thirst,  bat 
difficulty  in  swallowing  liquids  or  solids,  and  especially  the 
latter.  Tenderness  and  swelling  of  the  throat,  redness  of 
the  visible  mucous  membranes,  frequent  pulse,  and  quick 
breathing.  Sometimes  there  is  much  constitutional  irritation. 
As  the  disease  advances  the  cough  becomes  less  hard  and  less 
frequent  A  discharge  not  unfrequently  flows  from  the 
nose,  and  there  is  on  abtmdant  secretion  in  the  posterior  part 
of  the  mouth.  Lar3mgiti3  may  result  in  infiammation  of  the 
bronchial  tubes  and  lungs,  in  chronic  cough  and  roaring. 

TretOment. — The  animal  must  be  kept  on  low  diet,  and 
have  some  nitre  thrown  in  the  water  allowed  it  to  drink.  I 
disapprove  of  tormenting  horses  with  balls  in  this  disease, 
and  if  a  purgative  can  be  dispensed  with,  injections  may  be 
used  with  great  benefit.  I  recommend  the  administration  of 
electuaries,  which,  in  the  first  stage  of  the  disease,  should  con- 
tain salines  and  sedatives,  and  afterwards  astringents.  The 
astringent  electuaries  are  in  many  cases  useful  throughout 
the  attack.  I  commonly  prescribe  the  following  electuary : — 
.  :^  Ammoniee  hydrochlor.  .        •    ^y 

Camphorse     .         .  ■     5j- 

Theriacse       ....     ^xz. 
Mil.     A  table-spoonful  occarionally  to  horses  with  CMOgb. 
As  an  astringent,  either  of  the  following: — 

^  Acid,  tannic.  ■    3j- 

Sp.  vini  gallica  -    Su- 

Mellis ^T. 

Mix.    A  dessert-spoonfril  twice  daily. 
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R  Camphone  .  ■     .^i- 

Pnlv,  aluminis  .     5ij. 

Theriacse       ....     ^xx. 
Mix.     A  teble-spoonfol  every  three  or  four  hours  to  horse 
or  ox. 

In  the  dog,  larjmgitis  is  best  treated  by  the  internal  ad- 
ministration of  potassio-tartrate  of  antimony,  in  very  small 
doses,  frequently  repeated.     I  often  prescribe  as  follows: — 
K  Antim.  pot  tart.    .  .     I  gr. 

Pot.  nitr.  .     3j. 

Sacchari  albi  pnlv.  5j. 

Mix.  Divide  into  twelve  powders.  One  to  be  given 
thrice  daily. 

An  ample  mustanl  poultice,  applied  to  the  throat  in  any 
aitintal,  is  of  great  use.  Stimulating  Hnimeats  or  blisters  are 
frequently  used 

Malignant  Sobb  Tbboat — (Edema  Glottidis. 

This  disease  affects  horses  and  cattla     It  is  characterised 

by  rapid  exudation  around  the  laryngeal  opening,  attended 

by  great  difficulty  of  breathing,  and  death,  unless  early  relief 

ia  afforded  by  tracheotomy.     Mr  Percivall  says: — 

"  My  attention  waa  flint  drawn  to  this  nod  and  fatal  ditiesM,  through 
the  Viierinarian,  hj  Mr  Thotnaa  Proctor,  V.S.,  Solihul,  who  kindly,  in 
October  1860,  sent  me  an  extremely  isteTesting  account  of  it,  from 
which  I  am  about  to  take  the  remarks  h«Te  offered  to  the  notice  of  my 

"  Cattle  SB  well  aa  horses  are  subject  to  it,  and  in  Mr  Proctor's  piac- 
tice,  although  '  scores  of  caaes'  hare  presentod  themselves,  they  bavt 
all  of  them  proved  fatal 

"TheBjmptomsdifferfrom  those  of  ordinary  or  catarrhal  sore  throat, 
in  the  disease  being  audden  in  its  attack,  and  n^dly  running  its 
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ooorae,  the  patient  rarely  surviving  the  third  d&j,  the  entire  BTstem 
from  the  first  aympathlBing,  aa  is  Bhown  bj  the  rapidity  (100  per 
minute)  of  the  pulse,  and  the  general  strength  of  the  body  biliug.  Ab 
finit  the  salivary  glands  take  to  awell,  and  are  extremely  punful  to  the 
touch.  Then  the  throat  geneially  commences  swelling,  and  become* 
sore,  so  much  bo,  aa  the  tumefaction  increases,  as  to  make  it  so  painful 
to  swallow  that  food  uid  liquids  too  are  refosed  by  the  animal.  At 
lengtb  the  throat  becomes  prodigiously  swollen,  and  difficulty  of  reafs- 
ration,  with  Bouorous  and  distreeaing  breathing,  ensaee,  accompanied 
with  fetor,  which,  as  the  complaint  advances,  turns  in  stMne  caves  so 
obnoxious,  that  before  death  it  is  stinking  in  the  extreme.  The  mem' 
brane  of  the  nose  is  of  a  dark  crimson  colour.  The  conntenance  tnnia 
doleAil  and  sharp,  and  even  haggard,  and,  with  increase  of  all  his 
anxiety  and  distress,  the  poor  uiimal  dies  a  victim  to  a  disease  which 
we  appear  to  have  no  power  even  to  arrest,  much  less  to  cnre. 

"  The  appearances  after  death  are — huynx  and  pharynx  in  a  state  of 
inflammation,  ulcerated  perhaps  as  well,  and  covered  with  pntrid  dis- 
chaq^  root  of  the  tongue  ulcerated,  considerable  enlargemaii  of  the 
salivary  glands,  and  of  the  surrounding  tissues  also.  Sometimee  in- 
flammation and  effusion  are  likewise  discoverable  at  the  base  of  the 

"The  disease  is  contagious:  at  least  the  following  facta  which  Mr 
Proctor  received  from  '  good  authority,'  would  lead  us  to  believe  so;— 
'  Two  sturks  were  found  dead  in  a  field,  or  nexrly  so,  with  affections 
of  their  throats.  The  butcher  was  sent  for  to  dresa  their  carcases.  His 
01V  horse  partook  of  some  gi^na  mixed  with  some  of  the  blood  taken 
from  the  beaate,  and  in  leas  than  twenty-four  hours  afterwards  he  died 
from  swelling  of  the  throat,  producing  sufTocatioiL  A  sow  and  nine 
pigs  ate  of  the  blood  and  grains,  and  were  soon  afterwards  seised  with 
throat  affection,  with  sonorous  breathing,  of  which  some  d  them  died. 
The  others,  after  much  trouble,  evento^y  recovered.' " 

My  own  experience  of  this  disease  is  limited  to  three  cases, 
one  of  wbicli  I  saw  in  London,  and  the  other  two  in  Scot- 
land. The  symptoms  were  the  same  as  those  mentioned  by 
Mr  Proctor,  but  the  apnoea  was  so  urgent  as  to  demand  the 
immediate  perfonnance  of  tracheotomy. 

Tracheotomy  is  an  operation  which  may  be  leqnired  in  all 
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obstractions  of  the  air-passages  above  the  trachea,  and  it  is 
important,  therefore,  to  describe  it 

The  instruments  needed  are  scissors,  scalpel,  and  forceps, 
needle  and  thread,  and  a  tracheotomy  tube. 

The  selection  of  the  tracheotomy  tube  is  of  great  import- 
ance. Those  hitherto  used  in  Scotland  have  had  the  great 
defect  of  being  very  clumsy,  difficult  to  hold  in  position, 
unless  by  tying  on  the  neck,  small  in  bore,  and  long.  The 
length  of  these  tin  tubes  has  led,  to  my  knowledge,  to  seri- 
ous injury  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  trachea,  so  that, 
after  having  removed  the  tube  several  times  in  order  to  clean 
it,  it  vas  found  almost  impossible  to  return  it  again. 

In  operating,  the  horse  or  oi  is  kept  standing,  and  the 
hair  clipped  over  the  seat  of  the  operation ;  an  incision  is 
made  in  the  middle  line  of  the  neck  about  two  inches  in 
length,  fairly  exposing  two  rings  of  the  trachea.  The  needle 
is  then  forced  through  the  ligament  connecting  the  two 
rings,  and  with  the  scalpel  a  semicircular  piece  is  excised 
from  each  of  these.  A  self-fixing  tracheotomy  tube  is  intro- 
daced,  and  the  lip  screwed  in  so  as  to  prevent  displacement. 
Two  or  three  spare  lips  are  adapted  to  one  instrument,  inas- 
much as  Uie  tissues  are  swollen  immediately  after  the  opera- 
tion, and  afterwards  r^ain  their  normal  size.  The  trache- 
otomy tube  requires  to  be  removed  as  often  as  necessary  to 
clean  the  parts.  It  is  found  that,  in  some  cases,  the  laryn- 
geal disease  is  so  extensive  as  to  prevent  the  permanent 
removal  of  the  tube,  but  an  animal  can  live  in  perfect  comfort 
with  the  tube  permanently  in,  and  prove  useful  for  various 
kinds  of  work. 

Whenever  suffocation  is  threatened,  the  pntctitiooer  must 
not  hesitate  in  performing  tracheotomy. 
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Malignamt  Sohk  Thboat  of  Pig— QoiMST  of  Pio — 
Ctnanche  Maligna  a.  CABBuncuLAfiis. 

Two  diseases  may  be  included  under  the  bead  of  malig- 
nant angina  of  the  pig.  The  one  b  a  local  affection,  and 
the  other  is  rather  a  local  maoifestattoD  of  anthrsx,  and 
has  received  the  name  of  eoie  or  pique  in  France.  Both 
these  diseases  have  been  described  very  carefully  by  many 
authors,  and  I  have  witnessed  the  first  mysel£  For  con- 
venience tiiey  may  be  distiDguished  as  quin^  of  the  pig  and 
malignant  sore  throat 

I.  Mal^nant  Sore  Throat. — This  disease  of  the  pig  is 
characterised  by  feverish  symptoms,  dolness,  stiff  gait,  aod 
loss  of  appetite,  followed  by  difficult  breathing,  gasping  for 
breath,  congh,  heat  of  expired  aii,  great  heat  of  back,  bloish 
colour  of  the  buccal  membrane,  swelling  of  the  tongue,  diffi- 
cult deglutition,  and  symptoms  of  suffocation.  Externally 
a>id  along  the  course  of  the  trachea  a  hard  infiammatory 
swelling  extends,  which  may  pass  down  to  the  fore  extremi- 
tiea  Desquamation  of  the  epithelium  occurs  from  within 
ttie  mouth,  and  there  is  a  great  tendency  to  gangrene.  Tbi 
disease  may  terminate  &taUy  in  from  one  to  three  days. 

After  death  the  local  lesions  of  inflammation,  with  exten- 
sive exudation  of  blood  and  lymph,  are  noticed.  In  addititm 
to  this,  the  oi^ns  of  the  body  generally  are  dark-coloured 
from  the  accumulation  of  dark  blood  in  the  blood-vessels. 

Treatment. — An  active  emetic  such  as  the  following;: — 

^  Potassio-tartrate  of  antimony  4  grains. 

Ipecacuanha 6     ,. 

White  hellebore     ....         6     „ 

Mix.  To  be  given  in  food,  or  thrown  into  the  month. 
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If  the  aniroal  wiU  drink  onythiiig,  or  eat  a  little,  a  po^^- 
tive  powder,  consiatiDg  of  two  or  three  dnuthms  of  castor  oil 
seeds,  should  be  girea  When  the  difficulty  of  breathing  is 
great,  tracfaeotoni;^  mnst  be  performed,  an  active  blister  ap- 
plied over  the  throat,  and  injections  given  frequently.  If 
the  animal  can  swallow,  and  will  drink  water,  some  hydro- 
chlorate  of  ammonia  and  nitre  shoHld  be  dissolved  in  it  It 
has  been  recommended  to  apply  the  actual  canteiy  on  either 
aide  of  the  neck,  or,  perhaps  better,  mgs  wmng  out  of  boil- 
ing water. 

Caebuhculae  Quihst — Cynahchb  Tonsillaris. 

This  is  the  eoie,  pique,  piquet,  maladie  piquante,  or  soies- 
piqtt4e$  of  the  French,  and  the  kropfbrandbeule  of  the  Ger- 
maaa  It  is  a  disease  chiefly  manifesting  itself  on  one  side 
of  t^e  neck,  and  implicating  the  tonsil  on  diat  aide. 

Symptoms. — The  bristles  on  the  affected  side  are  erected. 
Thei«  are  twelve  or  fifteen  of  them  sticking  out  and  firm. 
If  they  are  pulled  or  even  touched,  the  animal  screams  with 
pain,  and  the  surface  over  which  they  are  implanted  is  de- 
pressed or  cup-shaped,  of  a  dark  bluish  colour.  The  wtimal 
becomes  exceedingly  dull,  listless,  deaf,  and  is  always  lying. 
There  is  no  desire  to  take  anythmg,  and  if  made  to  rise  and 
vaove,  it  is  evident  that  the  body  cannot  be  supported  on  the 
eztremitiea  The  breathing  becomes  laboured,  the  expired  air 
hot  and  fetid,  the  mouth  hot  and  foaming,  and  the  lower  jaw 
is  constantly  moved  from  right  to  left,  or  left  to  right  The  . 
eyes  are  bloodshot;  there  is  either  constipation  or  diarrhcea, 
and  the  evacuation  of  Eeeces  seems  to  afibrd  some  momentary 
relieC  The  animal  becomes  comatose,  and  dies  asphyxiated 
in  from  24  to  48  hours,  or  lingers  on  and  dies  in  convulsive 
lite,  on  the  seventh,  eighth,  or  ninth  day. 
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Post-mortem  appearances. — Evidence  of  acute  inflanuna- 
tion  of  the  larynx  and  ph&ryns,  and  especially  of  the  toadl 
on  one  sid&  The  other  ledons  are  similar  to  those  occurring 
in  any  animal  that  dies  of  anthrax,  or  from  an  acate  inflam- 
matory affection. 

The  quinsy  of  the  pig  is  often  enzootic  or  epizootic,  and 
Chabert  says  that  it  is  always  contagious.  The  disotiler  is 
much  favoured  by  foul  sties,  bad  food,  &c. 

Treatment. — The  affected  animals  most  be  instantly  sepa- 
rated from  healthy  ones,  and  in  the  first,  the  affected  tiasues 
must  be  either  extirpated  freely  with  the  knife,  or  very 
deeply  canterized.  Cold  water  may  be  allowed  to  the  ani- 
mals, with  vinegar  and  nitre  in  it  Washing  the  throat  fre- 
quently with  chlorine  water,  administering  an  emetic  or 
purgative  as  in  malignant  sore  throat,  persisting  in  the  Jise 
of  injections,  and  giving  stimulants  to  support  the  aninial 
through  the  attack,  constitute*  the  chief  means  that  can  be 
employed  by  us.  A  drachm  of  aloes  has  been  prescribed  by 
Leroy,  besides  the  use  of  potassio-tartrate  of  antimony  fre- 
quently, in  moderate  dose& 


Inflammation  of  the  trachea  is  rarely  seen  unless  as  an 
extension  of  laryngitis  and  bronchitis.  Under  this  head  the 
afl'ection  that  needs  most  attention  is 

Ceoup. 

The  name  croup  is  essentially  Scotch,  being  familiarly 
used  in  the  Lowlands  of  Scotland  to  signify — to  croak. 
Scotchmen  may  be  further  interested  in  the  fstct  that  the 
term  has  been  generally  adopted  ov^  the  continent  of  Euiopt^ 
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and  in  America  as  velL  The  disease  consists  essentially  in 
acute  inflammation  of  tlie  larynx,  associated  with  more  or 
leas  severe  spasms  of  its  muscles,  and  veiy  frequently, 
though  not  invariably,  vith  a  fibrinous  exudation  on  the 
mucous  membrane. 

Symptoms. — Croup  is  characterised  by  a  sudden  manifes- 
tation, intense  fever,  full  hard  pulse,  np  to  80,  100,  or  more 
per  minute,  with  crowing  noise  in  breathing,  londer  in 
inspiration  than  expiration ;  violent  conghing,  easily  excited 
by  pressure  on  the  throat,  and  paroxysms  are  observed  at 
irregular  intervals ;  in  the  second  stages,  the  expectoration 
of  false  membranes  may  be  looked  for.  The  disease  may, 
however,  be  complicated  with  pleuro-pnenmonia  or  other 
chest  afTections,  and  on  snch  occasions  the  attending  dyspnc^a 
will  be  more  urgent  The  symptoms  may  differ  according 
to  the  type  of  the  attending  fever.  This  may  be  sthenic; 
and  in  such  cases,  if  promptly  and  eneigetically  treated,  a 
favourable  termination  may  be  looked  for.  The  fever  has, 
however,  a  marked  tendency  to  assume  a  typhous  form,  the 
violent  dyspncea  prevents  a  sufBcient  aeration  of  the  blood. 
And  it  will  be  found  that,  when  an  active  attack  of  the 
malady  has  continued  for  several  days,  the  fever  acquires  a 
low  form,  though,  at  the  outset,  it  bore  a  sthenic  character. 
When  this  is  the  case,  the  chances  of  a  favourable  termina- 
tion are  much  reduced.  If  the  disease  occurs,  as  it  some- 
times does,  in  an  epizootic  form,  all  cases  show  a  remarkable 
tendency  to  assume  the  typhous  type  at  the  very  outset  of 
the  disease,  and  on  such  occasions  the  mortality  is  very 
largely  increased. 

Mr  James  Law  wrote  an  interesting  paper  on  this  subject, 
in  the  Edinburgh  Veterinary  Review,  vol.  iii  p.  216,  and 
from  his  article  I  extract  the  following : — 

"  The  prognosis  will  always  depend  on  the  stage  of  the 
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disease,  on  the  strength  of  the  patient,  on  the  type  of  ibe 
fever,  and  on  the  existence  or  non-existence  of  complicatMHs. 
At  all  times  many  cases  will  terminate  fatal);,  and  for  this 
it  is  well  to  be  prepared. 

"The  causes  of  the  malady  are  not  well  understood.  Ijow, 
damp  sitnatiom  would  seem  moat  liable,  more  especiiilly  if 
the  animals  are  much  exposed  The  general  causes,  indeed, 
correspond  in  great  measure  to  those  of  laryngitis  occaning 
in  its  ordinary  form.  Sudden  excitement  and  violent 
emotion  are  recorded  S3  among  the  immediately  exciting 
causes.  Age  seems  to  have  a  great  influence  in  detennining 
the  disorder,  since  the  great  majority  of  cases  occur  in 
animals  varying  &om  six  months,  to  a  year  old.  Why  the 
laryngeal  inflammation  should  in  this  case  take  od  the 
process  of  throwing  ont  fibrinous  exudataons  has  never  been 
demonstrated,  nor  can  its  greater  liability  to  attack  young 
animals  be  accounted  for.  The  exndatioD  is  in  this  case 
associated  with  a  very  elevated  type  of  inflammation,  but 
this  cannot  be  accepted  as  s  satisfactory  explanation  of  its 
productions.  We  meet  with  inflammations  in  older  animals 
of  so  severe  a  nature  that  all  secretion  is  for  a  time  suspended, 
and  we  meet  with  all  Intermediate  degrees,  &om  the  mildest 
hyperemia  up  to  the  most  intense  vascular  irritation;  why 
then  do  we  not  more  frequently  meet  with  fibrinous  exoda- 
tion  ?  Moreover,  the  affection  is  almost  confined  to  young 
animals:  how  can  this  be  accounted  for  on  tiie  supposition, 
that  it  is  only  an  elevated  type  of  inflammation?  Some 
specific  cause  must  be  acknowledged;  but  as  regards  the 
origin  and  nature  of  this  catise,  it  is  ImperatiTe  that  we  ac- 
knowledge the  most  profound  ignorance  The  hypothesis 
may  be  hazarded,  that  the  morbific  agent  of  agency,  what- 
ever that  may  be,  is  capable  of  inducing  such  a  change  in 
the  impressible  cells  of  young  animals,  as  leads  to  a  perverted 


secretion,   and  the  conseqaent  formstioQ  of   iaJse    mem- 
brane. ^ 

"The  cadaveric  laaiona  will  vaxy  acconUnj;;  to  the  mode 
of  death ;  when  the  animal  dies  asphyxiated  during  a  par- 
o^sm,  there  will  be  the  congested  lungs  and  the  general 
appearance  characteristic  of  death  beginning  at  the  lungs ; 
when  the  patient,  on  the  other  hand,  dies,  in  a  comatose 
condition,  from  the  venous  character  of  the  blood,  the  en- 
gorged venous  system  and  other  accompanying  effects  will 
be  manifest  To  pass  over  all  these,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
truly  characteristic  lesions  are  those  of  the  mucous  membrane 
of  Uie  respiratory  passagea  This  expression  in  reference  to 
the  respiratory  passages  is  employed  advisedly,  inasmuch  as 
genuine  croup  is  understood  to  be  confined  to  these  passages; 
it  may  extend  to  the  Eauces,  but  never,  like  thrush  and 
diphtberitis,  spreads  to  the  mouth,  the  pharynx,  or  the 
cesophagus.  These  morbid  conditions  consist  in  the  presence 
of  Mae  membranes  of  a  greyish  white  colour,  though  some- 
times yellowish  or  brownish,  &om  a  certain  amount  of  colour- 
ing matter  of  the  blood.  These  productions  are  most  frequent 
in  the  larynx,  though  they  are  by  no  means  con6ned  to  that 
structure ;  tJiey  extend,  in  many  cases,  into  the  trachea,  less 
frequently  they  are  found  on  the  fauces,  while,  iu  a  certain 
number  of  cases,  the  broncQiial  mucous  membrane  itself  is 
affected.  They  bear  some  analogy  to  the  false  membranes 
found  in  inflammation  of  the  pleorfe  and  of  other  serous 
membranes,  but  are  nevertheless  essentially  different.  Pleu- 
ritic exudations  have  a  plastic  or  formative  power,  by  virtue 
of  which  they  become  organized,  and  may  remfun  as  fibrous 
bands  or  layers  permanently  attaching  the  costal  to  the 
pulmonic  plenrta  The  false  membrane  in  croup,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  never  been  known  to  become  organized; 
though  it  adheres  firmly  to  the  mucous  membrane,  the  en- 
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tmnce  of  blood-vessels  into  its  substance  has  never  been 
demonstrated,  llie  false  membrane  in  pleuritic  caaes  is 
essentially  coagulated  lymph,  having  the  tonjirh  quality,  the 
fibrous  structure,  and,  when  treated  with  acids,  the  charac- 
teristic reactions  of  fibrine.  The  croupous  exndation,  on  the 
contrary,  seems  more  allied  to  albumen;  it  is  very  brittle,  is 
destitute  of  the  fibrous  network,  and  shrivels  up  when  treated 
with  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  If  complicated  with  pneumonia 
or  bronchitis,  the  lesions  resulting  from  these  maladies  will 
be  superadded  to  those  proper  to  the  croupous  aSection. 

"The  treaiment  of  croup  most  be  energetic,  and  should 
be  adopted  without  loss  of  time.  The  great  tendency  to  low 
fever  entirely  precludes  bleeding,  except  in  the  very  early 
stages.  The  animal  should  be  kept  in  as  equable  a  tem- 
perature as  possible,  somewhat  elevated,  and  with  a  some- 
what moist  atmosphere,  but  without  any  impurity,  Such 
a  measure  is  much  more  beneficial  tban  heavy  clothing, 
which  interferes  with  the  motion  of  the  chest,  and  f^gra- 
vates  the  embarrassed  respiration.  Light  clothing  should, 
however,  be  adopted,  and  especially  should  the  limbs  be 
kept  warm.  The  action  of  the  bowels  may  be  solicited; 
in  the  case  of  the  camivora,  however,  this  may  be  ad- 
vantageously preceded  by  emesia  This  latt«r  measure  has 
been  found  highly  beneficial  in  loosening  and  favouring 
the  expectoration  of  false  membrsues.  A  warm  bath  often 
proves  eminently  serviceable  in  relaxing  spasm,  and  in 
alleviating  the  general  morbid  condition.  These  measures 
may  be  followed  up  by  febrifuge  medicines,  as  potassio- 
tartrate  of  antimony,  with  the  qitrate  or  acetate  of  potass, 
or  the  liquor  of  the  acetat«  of  ammonia,  given  in  water,  or, 
better,  in  linseed  decoction.  When  the  fever  is  of  a  typhous 
character,  and  the  powers  of  the  system  reduced,  stimuhuats 
ace  urgently  called  for.      Wine  whey,  sulphuric  ether,   or 
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ciirbonate  of  ammonia,  may  be  employed,  along  with  mild 
aromatics  and  toaics,  such  aa  ginger  or  gentian. 

"Blisters  may  be  applied  early  in  the  disease;  they  should 
be  confined  to  the  throat,  unless  there  is  attendant  pneumonia. 
It  is  advisable  to  avoid  the  application  of  such  agents  to  the 
trachea,  as  it  may  be  requisite  at  a  later  stage  to  have  re- 
course to  tracheotomy,  and  the  vascularity  of  the  dermis 
which  a  blister  induces,  is  calculated  to  interfere  with  this 
operation. 

"  The  employment  of  tracheotomy  in  this  disease  has 
been  condemned  as  being  liable  to  hasten  a  fatal  result; 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  much  of  the  preju- 
dice against  it  has  been  owing  to  the  cases  in  which  it 
has  hitherto  been  resorted  to.  It  has  been  ehieSy  per- 
formed in  extreme  and  advanced  cases,  to  obviate,  "pro  tem- 
pore, a  fatal  result,  when  that  seemed  imminent  Can  we 
wonder,  then,  at  the  greater  relative  number  of  fatal  cases 
i^ter  tracheotomy  I 

"Local  applications  to  the  mucous  membrane  have  likewise 
been  employed.  Delafond  blew  calomel  through  an  artificid 
opening  into  the  trachea.  The  same  ^ent  might  be  intro- 
duced by  insufflation,  and  a  traumatic  lesion  avoided  in  cases 
in  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  resort  to  tracheotomy.  Powder 
of  burnt  alum  may  be  employed  in  a  similar  manner. 
Perhaps  the  best  application,  hojrever,  is  the  nitrate  of  silver, 
employed  in  the  form  of  solution,  and  introduced  into  the 
larynx  by  means  of  a  sponge  attached  to  a  whalebone  pro- 
hang,  which  may  be  actually  introduced  into  the  glottis. 
The  solution  in  common  use  consists  of  30  grains  of  the 
crystallized  salt  dissolved  in  an  ounce  of  distilled  water. 
These  local  applications  at  first  produce  a  great  amount  of 
irritation,  and  paroxysms  of  spasmodic  coughing  of  extreme 
violence;  they  nevertheless  prove  highly  useful  in  many  cases, 


by  altering  the  ocHiditioa  of  the  maeoos  membrute.  sod 
bringing  about  a  condition  incapaUe  of  Bostuniiig  the 
peculiar  exudAtioa." 

FaACTDKE  OP  THE  WINDPIPE. 

Accidents  to  the  tnchea  are  rare,  ooDsideriiifr  its  exposed 
positicm.  This  is  acconnted  for  hy  its  elastidty  ind  die 
readiness  with  which  the  windpipe  mores  from  one  side  of 
the  neck  to  the  other.  Nererthelees,  blows  and  wounds  ve 
occasionally  oaoaes  o(  injury  to  the  cartilaginous  rings  of  the 
trachea,  and  the  principal  inconvenience  resalting  consists  id 
a  very  general  emphysema  of  the  neck  and  body.  Air  pAsaea 
into  the  sorronnding  areolar  tissne,  and  gives  the  animal  a 
rery  peculiar  and  ahuming  appearanea 

Little  more  can  be  done  in  such  eases  than  ke^ng  ibe 
animal  qnieL  Shonld  any  symptoms  of  suffocation  appear, 
tracheotomy  must  be  performed.  A  dose  of  ptugatife  medi- 
dne  may  be  administered. 


diseases  of  the  lungs. 
Congestion — Polmokabt  Apoplexy. 

The  lauge  are  extremely  vascular,  and  are  not  un&eqnently 
subject  to  irregularities  in  the  flow  of  blood  throogh  th«n. 
In  horses  which  are  often  exhausted  by  reckless  and  pro* 
longed  driving  or  riding,  nothing  is  more  commcm  than 
a  sadden  and  fatal  eugMgement  of  the  lungs.  This  may  in 
some  cases  be  the  precursor  of  a  well-developed  bionebiya 
or  pneamonia,  but  not  nn&equently  terminates  htaUy  before 
the  development  a£  a  true  inflamraatoiy  disease.  I  cannot 
refer  to  this  subject  without  noticing  the  practical  obaerra- 
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tions  nude  by  Dr  Watson,  in  hia  "  Lectures  on  the  Principles 
and  Practice  of  Physic."  These  observations  are  strictly 
applicable  to  what  we  observe  in  the  lower  anitnalB,  and 
especially  in  the  horse  and  dog.  Keferring  to  e^orgemmt, 
he  says, — "All  modern  obaerrers  agree,  I  believe,  both  aa  to 
the  nature  and  the  name  of  this  condition.  The  substance 
of  the  lung  is  gorged  with  blood,  or  bloody  serum.  It  is  of 
a  duk  red  colour  externally,  and  crepitates  less  under  pres- 
sure than  sound  lung  does.  We  feel  that  there  is  more 
liquid  than  air  in  its  cells.  It  is  heavier,  also,  than  natural, 
inelastic,  and  retains,  in  some  degree,  the  impression  of  the 
finger.  When  the  engoi)^  portion  is  cut,  we  find  it  red, 
and  we  see  a  great  quantity  of  a  reddish  and  frothy  serum 
flow  from  it  Its  cohesion  is  at  the  same  time  dimioisbed; 
it  is  more  easily  torn;  more,  in  that  respect,  like  the  spleen; 
and,  sooordingly,  the  temi  splenieation  of  the  lung  has 
been  given  to  this  stage  of  its  inflammation,  as  hepatiaatjoo 
has  to  that  which  succeeds  it  In  this  stage  of  engorgement 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  smaller  bronchial  nuuifications 
is  of  a  deep  red  colour.  The  portions  most  engorged, 
although  their  specific  gravity  is  increased,  will  nevertheless 
almost  always  float  in  water." 

Congestion  of  the  lungs  has,  perhaps,  been  mcve  freqnently 
seen  as  the  resnlt  of  a  bard  run  in  the  bunting-field,  than 
Crom  any  other  cause.  A  case  is  recorded  by  Mr  John  Field, 
which  appears  to  have  been  due  to  violent  coughing  and 
bleeding. 

SymptomB. — The  animal  is  in  a  state  of  great  disturbance, 
standing  with  outstretched  legs,  the  head  is  sunlien,  nostrils 
expanded,  eyes  prominent  and  bloodshot,  the  animal  pants, 
and  its  flanks  are  heaving  at  the  rate  of  from  80  to  100  per 
minute;  The  pulse  is  indistinct  at  the  jaw,  but  felt  at  the 
brachial  artery,  to  be  at  from  80  to  100  per  minute,  small. 
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thready,  and  compressible;  heart's  action  tnmaltnoiia. 
There  is  eometimes  a  slight  discharge  of  blood  from  the 
nose,  resUessness,  gmntiiig,  partial  sweats,  cold  limbs  and 
ears,  month  hot  and  dry.  If  bleeding  is  attempted,  the 
blood  often  trickles  like  tar,  and  will  not  flow  freely. 

AusovUation. — I  have  on  several  occasions  noticed  the 
minute  crackling  or  crepitating  noise  described  by  human  phy- 
sicians. It  is  heard  over  the  whole  chest  in  severe  attacks  of 
congestion.  Dr  Watson  says, — "  You  hear  a  peculiar  crack- 
ling sound;  the  smallest  and  finest  possible  kind  of  crepita- 
tion; which  has  been  happily  illustrated  by  saying  that  it 
resembles  the  multitudinous  little  crackling  explosions  made 
by  salt  when  it  is  scattered  on  red-hot  coals.  A&dral  has 
another  resemblance  for  it,  and  not  a  bad  one;  he  says,  the 
noise  is  often  like  that  which  is  produced  by  rnnipliug  a 
very  fine  piece  of  parchment  Dr  Williams  observes,  that  a 
pretty  correct  idea  of  this  sound  may  be  obt^ed  in  a  ready 
way,  by  mbbing  between  the  finger  and  thumb  a  lock  of 
one's  own  hair  close  to  the  ear.  Lsenaec  calls  this  crepitant 
rkonchus;  I  would  speak  of  it  as  minnte  crepitation." 

When  a  horse,  after  a  severe  gallop  and  exposure,  mani- 
fests much  oppression,  with  an  active  congestion,  resulting 
in  haemoptysis  and  sadden  death,  the  case  is  properly  termed 
pulmonary  apoplexy. 

Treatment. — In  the  earliest  et^e  a  stimulant  may  greatly 
relieve  the  animal  A  full  dnse  of  chloroform,  sulphuric  or 
nitric  ether,  from  one  to  two  ounces  of  either,  in  cold  water, 
will  be  attended  with  the  best  results.  Hot  whisky  or 
brandy  and  water  may  activate  and  regularise  the  flow  of 
blood,  so  as  to  cut  short  a  very  dangerous  attack.  Some 
strongly  recommend  a  free  abstractioQ  of  blood 

If  the  first  symptom  has  passed,  or  if  the  stimulant  has 
been  given,  warm  cloths  must  be  placed  on  the  aoioial't 
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body,  the  legs  hand-rubbed  and  bandi^ed,  wami  water 
clysters  given,  and  a  large  mustard  potiltice  applied  to  the 
chest.  The  application  of  mustard  should  not  be  made 
according  to  the  frequent  practice  of  tormenting  the  animal, 
with  a  little  rubbing  on  the  sides  of  the  chest  The  plan  to 
follow  is,  to  take  a  pound,  or  even  two,  of  good  mustard  and 
place  it  on  a  sheet  The  latter  should  be  folded  so  as  not  to  be 
broader  than  the  chest,  but  to  wrap  round  the  body  once  or 
twice.  Having  placed  the  mustard  so  as  to  form  a  good 
thick  poultice  with  boiling  water,  it  is  applied  against  the 
lower  part  of  the  chest,  being  spread  out  a  little  on  either 
side.  The  sheet  ia  then  fixed  by  ropes,  rollers,  or  sewing,  as 
most  cotivenient,  and  care  is  taken  that  the  mustard  is  fairly 
applied  to  the  skin.  This  is  left  on  for 'three  or  four  hours 
at  least,  until  a  considerable  tedema  has  occurred  beneath 
the  skin.  The  animal  is  greatly  relieved,  and  never  blemished 
by  this  method  of  treatment 

Doses  of  nitre,  liquor  ammoniee  acetatis,  and,  if  necessary, 
a  purgative,  may  be  needed  to  follow  up  the  treatment;  but 
unless  death  occurs  at  an  early  stage,  I  find  the  simple 
remedies  above  described  amply  sufficient. 

Bbonchttis. 

Inflammation  of  the  bronchial  tubes  is  a  frequent  disorder 
of  our  domestic  animals.  I  have  especially  studied  it  in  the 
horse,  ox,  and  dog,  and  though  sheep,  pigs,  and  other  ani- 
mals suffer  severely  &om  this  disease,  individual  cases  have 
been  less  watched  in  them. 

Catues. — An  attack  of  bronchitis  may  supervene  on  a 
severe  sore  throat,  or  the  pulmonary  congestion  just  described 
often  results  in  a  severe  infiammation  of  the  air-passages.  I 
have  seen  far  more  bronchitis  in  the  three  animals  above 
mentioned,  siuce  I  have  been  practising  in  Edinbui^b,  than 
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I  did  in  Yorkshire,  the  south  of  England,  or  the  continent  of 
Europft  The  prevalence  of  east  wind  and  a  dry  state  of  the 
atmosphere  along  the  east  coast  of  Scotland,  no  doubt  ac- 
counts for  this  ciicnmstance.  The  disease  ptevails  mote  in 
winter  and  spring  than  at  any  other  time.  I  have  seen  it 
veiy  severe  in  bullocks  on  exposed  pastures,  and  so  general 
has  the  disease  been  in  a  herd,  as  to  lead  to  its  being  mis- 
taken for  cont^ouB  pleuro-pneumonia.  Animal  a  ue  not 
seized  with  this  affection  tiiat  are  permoDently  housed,  like 
the  cows  on  many  farms.  Alternations  of  temperatnre,  and 
ft  drenching  rain  after  the  system  has  been  subjected  to  the 
enervating  influence  of  heat  and  foul  air,  must  be  included 
amongst  the  most  frequent  caase&  I><^  suffer  reiy  severdy 
from  bronchitis,  and  especially  if  left  in  damp  slables,  and 
without  dne  attention  being  paid  to  their  cleanliness  and 
exercise. 

Symptoms. — ^Bronchitis  has  been  usually  confounded  by 
British  veterinarians  and  authors  wiUi  pneumonia,  and  al- 
though the  symptoms  are  most  unmistakeable,  we  do  not 
find  them  well  described.  Peverish  symptoms  and  a  short, 
frequent,  painful  cough,  direct  our  attention  to  the  state  oi 
the  respiratory  organs.  The  breathing  is  found  accelerated, 
and  the  pulse  frequent  and  full  The  animal  is  dull,  Ust- 
les3,  thirsty,  but  refuses  food.  A  certain  amount  of  huyn- 
gitis  may  lead  to  difBculty  of  swallowing;  the  visible  mucous 
membranes  are  red,  the  ears  and  limbs  usually  cold,  and  the 
back  rigid. 

When  the  state  of  the  respiratory  organs  is  careAilly  ex- 
amined, we  find  that  the  breathing  is  accelerated  to  25,  30, 
or  even  50  per  minute.  It  is  the  inapirstory  act  that  is  ac- 
complished with  greatest  difBculty,  and  the  expulsion  of  air 
is  comparatively  easy.  The  respiration  is  audible,  and  this 
is  not  so  much  due  to  the  want  of  secretion  within  the 
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tubes,  which  is  limited  to  the  first  staj^e  of  the  disorder,  but 
depends  on  the  rigidity  of  the  tubes  from  con^stion  of  their 
walls,  and  especially  of  their  mucouB  lining.  A  TeterinariaD 
rec<^isea  the  same  noise  on  applying  his  ear  to  the  trachea 
that  he  detects  on  galloping  a  roarer.  In  the  roarer  the 
'whistle'  or  roar  is  produced  by  a  dimination  in  the  calibre 
or  rigidity  of  the  larynx  or  trachea,  and  in  bronchitis  there 
is  a  harsh  sound  called  '  rkonchut.'  This  roar  (in  veterinary 
language)  is  cluefly  confined  to  the  larger  bronchi,  and  is  beat 
heard  on  applying  the  ear  at  the  root  of  the  neck,  just  where 
the  trachea  passes  into  the  chest  The  difficulty  with  which 
air  is  drawn  into  the  lunga,  coupled  with  the  roar,  would 
indicate  an  obstmction  in  the  passage  of  air  through  the 
tubes,  which  Dr  Watson  has  said  is  mostly  occasioned  by 
portions  of  viscid,  half-solid  mucus,  which  adhere  to  the 
membrane,  cause  a  virtual  coostriction  of  the  air-tabes,  and 
act  as  vibrating  tongues  while  the  air  passes  by  them.  "  It 
seldom  happens,"  says  Dr  Watson,  "  that  the  rhonchns  can- 
not be  temporarily  got  rid  of  by  a  vigorous  cough." 

As  bronchitis  fairly  sets  in,  a  secretion,  at  first  watery  and 
frothy,  is  expelled  in  coughing.  The  mucns  becomes  thicker 
and  more  purulent,  containing  solid  masses  which  may  ob- 
Btmct  some  bronchial  tubes.  This  leads  to  symptoms  of 
dyspncea,  which  I  have  seen  very  severe  in  iiie  horse  and 
d(^.  The  muco-pomlent  discharge  is  sometimes  very 
abundant,  and  relieves  the  animal  much,  being  expelled 
readily  by  a  vigorous  cough,  which  is  less  afrequent  and 
much  less  troublesome  than  the  cough  of  the  first  stage  of 
bronchitis. 

I  have  observed  total  loss  of  respiratory  murmur  over  cer- 
tain portions  of  long  from  obstructions  within  the  bronchi, 
and  I  have  also  seen  abscesses  form  as  the  result  of  severe 
acute  bronchitis. 

^ >g\^ 
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Dr  G&irdcer  has  shown,  in  the  haman  subject,  that  from 
obstroctioD  of  the  bronchi  by  macas  of  a  certain  d^ree  of 
tenacity,  the  air-cells  of  portions  of  lung  coUapse  ao  as  to 
canse  them  to  sink  in  water  and  assume  the  appearance  of 
fcetal  lung.     Dr  Gairdner*  says: — 

"  Bronchitic  coUtipse  of  the  lung  occurs  under  two  distinct  aspects — 
the  diffused  form,  and  the  limited  or  lobular  form.  Of  these,  the 
latter  variety  is  the  more  striking  and  characteristic,  and  had  been, 
espe<?iaUj  in  the  lungs  of  children,  the  subject  of  more  discus^on  than 
the  former;  but  the  diffused  fonn  is  bj  far  the  wore  common,  and  is 
in  fiict  of  very  frequent  occurrence,  at  least  in  its  slighter  degrees. 
BotJi  forms  present  the  same  fundamental  changes  of  the  pulmonvj 
tissue,  which  is  usnalljr  of  a  dark  violet  colour  extenmllf ,  as  seem  be- 
neath the  pleura,  and  intemaU;  of  a  more  or  less  deep  brownisb-red, 
or  mahogany  tint.  The  colour,  however,  is  by  no  means  an  invariable 
criterion,  depending  almost  entirely  on  the  amount  of  blood  in  the  col. 
lapsed  tbsuc.  The  sffected  parts  ate  always  more  or  leas  condensed; 
this  condensation  may  amount  to  a  mere  diminutjon  of  the  crepitation, 
or  to  a  total  absence  of  it,  in  which  case  portions  are  usually  found  to 
sink  readily  in  water.  These  latter  portions  are  both  more  flaccid  and 
much  less  friable  than  the  pulmonary  tissue  when  in  a  state  of  red  he- 
patizBtion,  and  they  differ  greatly  from  this  leaion  in  the  aspect  of  their 
section  and  the  nature  of  the  fluid  it  yields  to  'the  knife.  In  every 
variety  of  true  pneumonic  consolidation  in  which  the  lung  is  completely 
void  of  air,  the  air-tells  are  occupied  by  a  deposit,  presenting  to  the 
naked  eye  (and  still  more  distinctly  to  a  power  of  20  or  30  diametere) 
the  well-known  granular  aspect  of  the  hepatized  lung,  If  the  depodt 
ia  fluid,  or  semi-fluid,  it  is  capable  of  being  pressed  out,  or  scraped  off, 
in  the  form  of  a  thick  opaque  emulsion-like  matter,  of  yellowish,  orange, 
or  grey  colour,  and  in  all  cases  it  shows  nnder  the  microscope  abundjtnt 
granidar  elements  and  cell-structurea  of  the  kinds  usually  found  in  in- 
flammatory exudations  in  parenchymatous  organs.  In  the  collapsed 
lung,  on  the  contrary,  the  section  is  comparatively  smooth,  having  tbe 
appearance,  as  described  by  Lsenncc,  of  muscular  flesh;  it  presents  no 
trace  of  granulations,  and  yields,  on  pressure,  or  to  the  knife,  only  a 
Hemi-transparent  bloody  serosity,  which,  under  the  microscope,  is  seen 

*  On  tit  PaihologiaU  A  natomg  qf  Bntnehitii,  Ac     1860. 
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to  contain  little  or  nothing  besides  blood  ceipuades,  epitheliuni,  and 
other  portions  of  normal  tissue,  and  possibly  a  small  amount  of  pus 
■  from  the  interior  of  the  bronolu." 

I  have  not  had  aD  opportunity  of  stadying  this  subject  in 
the  lower  animab,  but  it  merits  the  attention  of  every  intel- 
ligent practitioner.  I  have  not  the  slightest  hesitation  in 
saying,  that  though  the  collapse  may  be  more  rare  than  in 
man,  still  auscultation  in  cases  of  bronchitis  in  animals  de- 
monstrates its  not  unfrequent  occurrence.  That  this  collapse 
is  due  to  obstruction  in  bronchi,  is  proved  by  the  experiments 
of  Mendelsohn  and  Traube.  The  former  inserted  a  leaden 
shot  into  the  trachea  of  a  dog,  pushing  it  down  as  &r  as 
possible  into  the  bronchus  with  a  probe.  In  another  in- 
stance be  inserted  a  ball  of  paper.  In  both  cases,  the  parts 
to  which  the  obstructed  bronchi  led  were  red  and  void  of  air. 
In  the  former  there  were  emphysematous  portions  in  the 
other  parts,  and  in  the  opposite  lung.  Traube's  experiments 
■were  similar,  but  more  numerous.  The  general  result  was, 
that  the  artificial  obstruction  of  a  bronchus  always  produced 
expulsion  of  the  air  from  the  corresponding  part  of  the  lung, 
which  had  a  dark-red  colour,  and  presented  the  characters  of 
collapse.  Mendelsohn  also  threw  a  solution  of  gum  into  the 
air^passages  of  an  animal,  with  the  result  of  a  collapse  of 
some  portions  of  the  lung.  In  one  instance  Dr  Gaii'dner 
tried  the  experiment  upon  a  rabbit  with  a  similar  result; 
but  the  difficulty  of  limiting  the  fluid  to  particular  parts  of 
the  lung  makes  these  experiments  less  valuable.* 

The  pulmonary  collapse  is  curable,  though  amongst  the 
immediate  causes  of  death  from  bronchitis.  It  may  persist 
on  portions  of  lung,  and  be  associated  with  extensive  pul- 
monary emphysema.    Horsemen  will  easily  understand  from 

*  Dr  Oairdner,  he.  cit. 
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this,  bow  an  animal  that  has  suffered  from  a  severe  bronchitis 
may  remain '  thick-winded.' 

The  duration  of  acute  bronchitis  varies  &om  ihiee  or  fbnr 
days  to  as  many  weeks.  Chronic  cases  are  very  rare.  He 
usual  result,  under  proper  management,  is  recoveiy. 

TraOment. — In  a  well-marked  case  of  bronchitis,  and  in 
the  early  stage,  venesection  is  to  be  advised.  I  do  not  re- 
commend this  in  the  dog,  but  certainly  in  the  horae  and  ox. 
A  mustard  poaltice  must  be  applied,  and  salines  administered 
at  regular  intei-vals.  Liquor  ammoniie  acetatis,  nitnte  of 
soda  and  potash,  are  amongst  the  best  r^nedies.  If  the 
cough  is  very  troublesome,  a  stimulant  expectorant  may  be 
given.  Antimony  is  moat  nsefiil,  in  the  dog,  with  synip  <^ 
squills.  In  the  horse,  half-ounce  doses  of  ether  or  chloro- 
form, occasionally,  in  col3  water.  Opium  is  invaluable  in 
the  dog  if  the  cough  is  troublesome  I  frequently  prescribe 
as  follows: — 

IJ  Antim.  pot  tart.  gr.  ij. 

Pulv.  opii gr.  ij. 

Pot  nitr. 5). 

Saccbari  aibi  pulv.    .        .        ,        .        3j. 

Mil.  Divide  into  twelve  powders.  One  to  be  thrown  on 
the  tongue  thrice  daily. 

Steaming  the  nose,  as  recommended  in  laryngitis,  is  very 
useful.  Clysters  are  valuable,  and  purgatives  must  not  be 
neglected.  Should  the  case  prove  obstinate,  an  active  blister 
to  the  neck  and  sides  often  affords  great  relie£ 
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CHAPTER  X. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  BESPIBATOBT  OBGIAMa 

Pneumonia,  or  mflammaMoD  of  the  subatance  of  the  lungs. — Abaoeas  of  the 
lungs. — Pleuris]!. — Mr  John  Field  on  odianced  pleurisjr — Poat-EooTtem 
ttppeanaerK—Qattitiij  of  fluid  efiiiBed. — Stunt-CTT  on  pUuritdo  Iseiona.— 

Treatment Hydrothonu,  or  water  in  the  chest Tapping. — Air  Per- 

oival  on  treatment  of  hjdrothorai. — Sporadio  pleuio-pneumonia :  in  the 
hone,  01,  and  ebeep.— Cont^om  pburo-pneumonia  of  cattle.— C«»ib«b. 
— The  histoiy  of  the  ateppe  dieease  and  pleuro-pDenmoQia  interwoven. — 
The  epizootic  pleuro-pneumonia  of  cattle  enzootic  in  Central  Europe. — 
Spreads  elsewhere  eicloaivelj  bj  contagion. — Experimenta  of  the  French 
Commimion.— Conditions  which  increase  or  mitigate  the  soTeritj  of  the 
disetwe, — Symptoms. — Poat-mortem  ajfieanuiceH. — Tteatment-^Preren- 
lion  amoDgvt  feediug  stock — Amongst  dairy  stocL — The  abaurditiee  of 
inoculation. — Curative  treatment  of  the  disease. — Possibility  of  banish- 
ing the  disease  from  British  soiL — Chronic  diaeasea  of  the  respiratory 
organs. — A  chronic  cough. — Soaring — Brolien  wind. — Thick  wind. — 
Partaitic  diseases, — The  nose  hot. — CEatms  oris, — Attacks  of  atrongyli 
in  calves,  sheep,  and  pigs. 

Pneumonia — Inflammatioh  of  the  Substance 
OF  THE  Lungs. 
Thk  disease  is  freqaent  io  certain  climates  in  all  onr  domes-  - 
tic  animals.  Its  cansea  are  similar  to  those  already  referred 
to  under  the  beads  '  Laryngitis,' '  Pulmonary  Congestion,'  and 
'  Bronchitis.'  Contrasted  with  the  latter  disease,  it  will  pro- 
bably be  found  that  pneumonia  occurs  more  frequently  in 
young  and  Tigorons  animals,  than  bronchitis,  especially  of  a 
relapsing  form. 
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Symptoms. — The  leading  premonitory  sign  of  pnenmonia  is 
a.  shivenng  fit,  more  or  less  violent  according  to  the  intensity 
of  the  attack.  The  symptonia  mentioned  under  the  head 
'  Congestion  of  the  Lnngs,'  apply  very  much  to  the  early  stage 
of  pneumonia.  The  cold  stage  of  a  symptomatic  fever  passes 
on  to  heat,  which  pervades  the  body  more  or  less  generally. 
The  mouth  ia  hot,  the  mncona .  membranes  red  and  dry, 
and  there  is  an  anxious  expression  of  countenance.  In  tlte 
horse,  we  find  a  characteristic  position.  The  animal  stands 
obstinately,  with  its  limbs  outstretched,  and  its  head  pro- 
tmded.  This  is  to  bring  into  play  the  auxiliary  muscles  of 
respiration.  The  breathing  is  short,  frequent,  and  abdomin^; 
it  is  often  as  much  as  30  or  40  per  minute.  There  is  cough. 
The  pulse  rises  to  60  or  70,  is  full  and  oppressed.  The 
back  is  rigid,  bowels  costive,  urine  high  coloured,  and  skin 
dry  and  tight. 

Auscultation  enables  us  to  make  an  exact  diagnosis.  One 
or  both  lungs  may  be  affected  If  both  are  seized,  the 
inflammation  is  chiefly  towards  the  posterior  part;  bat  if  one 
lung  alone  is  afiected,  it  may  be  inflamed  throughout  its  whole 
substance.  There  is  usually  some  degree  of  bronchitis,  and 
over  all  the  free  portion  of  lung  the  murmur  is  more  audible 
than  usual.  The  aflected  part  is  consolidated;  over  it  the 
ribs  are  fixed,  and  no  respiratory  murmur  can  be  heard. 
I  have  seen  cases  of  pneumonia  in  which  a  lung  was  inflamed 
in  its  centre,  and  free  both  at  its  mterior  and  posterior  part. 
In  such  cases  several  hirge  and  rigid  bronchial  tubes  permit 
the  passage  of  air  through  the  partially  consolidated  lung, 
and  the  londest  rhonchns  is  then  detected  It  is  this  that 
human  physiciuis  have  called  bronchial  respiration. 

The  expired  air  in  pneumonia  is  hotter  than  usual,  and 
breathing  becomes  more  and  more  laboured  as  the  disease 
advances.    There  is  a  great  tendency  to  coldness  of  the  extre- 
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mities,  and  the  body  may  be  bedewed  in  patches  with  perspi- 
ration. The  animal  occasionally  attempts  to  congh,  and  may 
discharge  a  little  reddish-coloored  mucus. 

The  consolidation  of  lung  may  extend,  and  this  is  deter- 
mined by  auscultation  and  percussion.  There  are  also  the 
visible  signs  of  dyspnoea,  which  may  be  very  severe,  and  lead 
to  the  horse  standing,  as  before  stated,  with  outstretched 
limbs,  dilated  nostrils,  and  protruding  head. 

Pneumonia  terminates  in  resolution,  abscess,  gangrene, 
and  death.  When  it  terminates  in  resolution,  the  animal 
is  nsually  convalescent  during  the  second  week.  Death 
occurs  in  nnfiiTourable  cases  about  the  twelfth  or  fourteenth 
day. 

Post-mortem  appearances. — In  animals  that  have  died  of 
pneumonia,  the  afTected  lung  is  consolidated.  It  is  the  sent 
of  an  extensive  interstitial  exudation  of  lymph,  which  solidi- 
fies, and,  from  its  dark  red  or  brown  colour,  gives  to  the 
lung  a  solid  appearance  of  liver;  hence  the  lung,  in  pneu- 
monia^  is  termed  hepatized.  This  hepatization  is  nsuaUy 
circumscribed,  and  there  is  a  transition  from  the  harder  por- 
tions to  the  unaltered  tissua  In  the  ox  species,  from  the 
abundance  of  interlobular  tissue,  the  hepatized  lung  has 
yellow  streaks,  which  cross  each  other,  and  produce  a  singu- 
lar mosaic-like  appearance.  This  is  sometimes  regarded, 
but  wrongly,  as  a  characteristic  of  the  Qontagious  pleuro- 
pneumonia. Pneumonia  sometimes  depends,  and  especially 
in  cattle,  on  irritant  matters  passing  down  the  windpipe. 
If  medicine  administered  contains  solid  and  insoluble  matters, 
these  are  found  adherent  to  the  lining  of  the  bronchial  tubes, 
and  there  are  the  lesions  of  bronchitis,  consolidation  and 
abscess  in  the  most  dependent  parts  of  the  lung.  Veiy 
active  absorption  occnrs  from  the  respiratory  mucous  mem- 
bran^  md  when  saline  solutions  are  passed  accidentally  into 
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the  windpipe,  they  may  be  taken  np  into  the  system  unless 
very  concentrated. 

Treatment — ^Venesection;  a  mild  dose  of  aloes  to  the 
horse,  a  s&liiie  pm^  to  the  ox,  and  a  dose  of  castor  oil  to 
^6  dog.  Injections  of  warm  water  should  be  used  eveiy 
two  or  three  honrs.  The  limbs  mnst  be  band-mbbed  and 
bandaged.  At  one  time,  animala  with  inflammation  of  the 
Inngs  were  shut  up  in  very  warm  stables.  Some  practi- 
tioners follow  Mr  Coleman's  plan  of  exposure  in  the  open 
air,  and  allowing  pure  air  to  breathe  is  certainly  a  great 
desideratum;  there  is  no  advantage,  howerer,  in  exposing 
«a  animal  to  an  intense  cold.  Counter-irritants,  and  especi- 
ally  the  mostard-poultice  applied  early,  are  rery  tisefuL 
A  Teiy  prompt  blister,  which  is  used  much  by  Danish  vete- 
rinanans  for  these  diseases,  consists  of 

Croton  oil 1  part. 

Sulphuric  ether  ....       10  parts. 

Spirit  of  wine  .  .  .  .10  parts. 
This  forms  a  uniform  liquid,  which  is  rubbed  actively 
over  the  chest,  and  washed  ofT  after  an  effect  is  produced.  I 
disapprove  of  setons  and  rowels.  Netttral  salts  must  be 
given  frequently,  and  the  animal  allowed  water  with  nitre  in 
it  If  the  pulse  is  very  active  and  fever  high,  ten  drops  of 
tincture  of  aconite  may  be  given,  with  six  ounces  of  liquor 
ammoniEe  aeetatis,  and  a  quart  of  water.  Two  or  three  such 
doses,  at  intervals  of  six  hours,  may  be  very  useful.  As  the 
inflammation  subsides,  stimulants  may  be  of  service,  and  an 
occasional  dose  of  spirit  of  nitric  ether  has  a  beneficial  effect 
as  a  diuretia  In  the  convalescent  stage,  judicious  diet  uid 
vegetable  tonics  are  to  be  recommended. 

Abscess  of  the  \xmo. 
Both  as  the  result  of  bronchitis  and  pneumonia,  I  have 
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seen  abscesses  in  the  longs  of  horses  and  cattle.  The  lung 
aroimd  the  seat  of  the  sappnratioii  nsnally  becomes  clear 
and  healthy.  A  bronchial  tube  may  commiuiicate  with  the  ' 
cavity  of  as  abscess  that  has  bnrst,  and  the  fetid  contents  of 
which  are  thrown  np  in  cooghing.  There  is  a  very  charac- 
teristJc  cavemoas  r&le  orer  the  seat  of  the  abscess.  The 
animal  thus  affected  does  not  thrive,  lingers  on  with  a  small, 
frequent  pulse,  capricious  appetite,  fetid  breath,  and  may  die 
&om  hectic. 

Treatment. — Fresh  iur,  qioderate  exercise,  mineral  and 
vegetable  tonics,  stimulants,  linseed  cake,  whether  to  horse 
or  oz,  cod-liver  oil  to  smaller  animals,  and,  in  severe  cases, 
the  application  of  one  or  two  active  blisters  to  the  sidea 

Pleuekt — Imflammation  of  thb  PleurAj- 
This  very  common  disease  is,  in  the  horse,  often  mistaken 
for  influenza.  It  is  very  prevalent  in  exposed  countries,  and 
wherever  rheumatic  disorders  are  frequently  observed.  Its 
causes  are  very  simOar  to  those  mentioned  for  other  acute 
affections  of  the  respiratory  organs,  but  it  is  especially 
noticed,  at  different  periods,  to  prevail  in  an  enzootic  or 
epizootic  form,  attacking  animaU  of  all  ages  and  under  all 
ciicumstances.  Pleurisy  is  noticed  when  injuries  are  inflicted 
on  the  chest  Mr  John  Field  says  he  has  seen  it,  after  clip- 
ping, as  the  result  of  exposure  to  cold  Duvieusart  saw  300 
cases  of  pleurisy  in  a  flock  of  sheep,  shorn  in  February,  30 
of  which  died.  It  occurs  chiefly  in  horses  of  spare  but  vigor- 
ous habit,  and  may  affect  one  or  both  sides  of  the  chest 
It  is  most  frequently  seen  implicating  both  pleural  sacs  in 
the  horse. 

Symptoms. — Feverish  c^mptoniB  usher  in  the  disorder, 
but  they  are  at  first  slight.  There  is  a  firm,  wiry  pulse,  Ax>iu 
45  to  60  per  minute.     Bespiration  abdominal;  inspiration 
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short  and  interrupted;  expiration  prolonf^  The  animal 
stands  with  sunken  and  outstretched  head.  Waldinger  has 
noticed  that,  if  the  pleurisy  is  on  one  side,  the  animal  extends 
the  fore-limb  on  that  side.  On  pressing  over  the  intercostal 
muscles,  the  animal  evinces  p^n,  and  gmnts;  there  is  a 
twitching  of  the  mu&les,  cough,  sneezing,  and  peculiar 
tucked-up  appearance  of  the  flanks.  On  percussion,  &ie 
chest  sounds  clear  and  resonant,  but  on  applying  the  ear  to 
the  side,  a  distinct  friction  sound  is  heard.  When  any 
serum  is  efiiised,  the  friction  sound  may  diminish,  and  on 
percussion,  dulness  is  observed  at  the  dependent  parts  of  the 
chest.  The  expired  air  is  not  so  hot  as  in  pneumonia,  the 
visible  mucous  membranes  are  not  so  red,  there  is  less  dis- 
charge from  the  nose,  and  often  none  at  all ;  there  is  more 
piun,  and  oft^  complications  in  the  form  of  rheumatic  fever. 
The  hacking  cough  contrasts,  also,  with  the  rare  cough  of 
pneumonia.  Pleurisy  usually  terminates  either  in  efibsion 
or  resoInUon.  Suppuration  is  rarely  witnessed  in  the  domes- 
tic animals. 

Mr  John  Field,  as  long  back  as  1828,  very  ^thfiilly 
pourtrayed  the  symptoms  of  pleurisy  in  the  second  stag^ 
both  when  effusion  and  resolution  resulta     He  says: — 

"The  tipi  contractions  of  tbe  ftbdominol  muscles  diminish,  the 
pleuritic  grunt  is  less  fiequent,  Uie  bell;  drops,  a  fuller  inspiTatiwi 
produces  less  pain,  the  convulsive  twitehings  occasionaUj  lecur,  tfa« 
horse  essumee  a  livelier  appeoiance,  tbere  is  an  inclinetion  to  take 
food,  the  pulse  becomes  distinct  and  soft,  bat  renuuiw  veiy  ft»- 
queut,  aometimeg  reducing  considerably  in  frequenc^r,  and  iucreuiDg 
again;  and  now  the  respiration  is  rendered  more  laborious,  percnauon 
l^vcB  no  sound  in  the  inferior  costal  regions,  the  dorsal  and  upper  coo- 
tal  regions  having  alone  the  resonance  and  respiratory  mnnnnr:  gme- 
rally  at  this  time,  bnt  not  invariably,  anasarcons  swellings  affect  the 
legs,  and  there  ie  cedeina  beneath  the  integunoent  of  the  chest  and 
abdomen;  (be  inspiration  is  suddm  or  prolonged,  the  e^itstioD  diffi- 


cult,  or  perfonned  vith  double  effort;  the  legs  are  extended  and  sepa- 
rated, the  auxiliary  respiratory  miucles  aie  called  into  action;  the 
diluted  DDstrlk,  staring  eyea,  anxious  counteDtmce,  iwd  laborious  heav- 
ing, ethkinely  indicate  the  threatened  suffocatioa  A  mucous  mttle  is 
h«ard  in  the  windpipe,  the  extremities  become  cold,  the  pulse  flutter- 
ing, or  scarcely  to  be  felt,  the  hone  stands  tottering,  and,  life  just 
extinct,  falls  dead. 

"Should  the  result  prove  more  fortunate,  a  marked  but  gradual 
abatement  of  tlie  symptoms  in  the  most  sevete  cases  Is  perceived  after 
Cbe  fourth  day.  The  abdominal  spasm  ceases,  there  is  more  freedom 
in  res[Hrotion,  the  pleuritic  twitchings  do  not  recur,  the  grunt  is  no 
more  heard,  the  pulse  becomes  distinct,  soft,  and  less  frequent,  the 
body  regains  its  flexibility,  the  horse  moves  with  more  liberty,  the 
appetite  returns,  he  liw  down,  and,  gradually  recorering,  is  generally 
within  Uiree  weeks  to  be  considered  well,  though  unfit  for  work." 

Post-mortem  appearances. — When  an  aniiDal  dies  of 
pleurisy,  fluid  is  usually  fonDd  in  considerable  quantities  in 
the  chest.  A  large  quantity  of  serum  may  be  effnsed  in  a 
day  or  twa  Dupuy  found  as  much  as  40  lbs.  in  a  case  of 
50  hours'  standing.  Usnally  the  pericardium  is  involved  in 
the  inflammation,  and  the  Inngs  may  be  the  seat  of  congestion 
and  even  consolidation.  M.  8l  Cyr  is  the  most  recent  ob- 
serret  on  the  subject  of  pleuritic  lesions,  and  he  furnishes  us 
with  much  information  on  the  subject: — 

"  Palholoffital  Anatomy.— The  rapidity  with  which  the  early  changes 
of  inflammation  occur  in  the  pleura,  is,  according  to  our  author, 
truly  snrprisbg;  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours  a  very  marked  enlarge- 
ment of  the  vascular  network  is  observed.  With  reference  to  the  in- 
flammatoiy  exudation  and  false  membranes  formed,  Saint-Cyi  alluda 
to  the  different  degree  of  development  of  the  latter,  Whatever  may 
be  (he  form  of  the  false  membranes,  they  are  soft,  pulpy,  easily  crushed 
mad  t«m,  completely  amorphons,  finely  granular,  or  more  or  less  im- 
pr^^ted  with  different  elements,  such  as  cells,  nuclei,  &c,  which  can 
only  be  discovered  by  the  microscope.  They  adhere  feebly  to  the  pleura, 
ftnd  may  accumulate  with  prodigious  rapidity,  so  as  to  cover  in  three 
or  four  days  almost  the  whole  pleural  surfaoe  on  one  or  both  sides. 
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^le;  ue  fruble,  pufl^,  extremely  iiregular,  Mwked  in  semm,  whidi  u 
more  or  leu  tnrbid  or  lacteacent.  On  remoTing  tlie  &)se  membmie, 
the  pleura  beneAh  has  a  rou^  appearaDce,  and  is  atudded  with  small 
red  conical  prolongations,  which  aro  tci?  email  and  very  fragile.  Tixj 
are  highlj  vascvdai,  and  attain  considerable  development  within  three 
dajB  from  the  commencement  of  the  disease;  Sometimee  the  aabeeroaa 
cellular  tissue  is  the  seat  of  exudation. 

"  Sometimw  about  the  sixth,  ukd  geneiallj  hiter,  about  the  ei^th  or 
ninth  day,  the  false  membrane  begins  to  be  vascular,  and  the  foimation 
of  blood-Teasels  goes  on  rapidly.  At  this  time  the  adherence  betveoi 
the  membranes  and  the  pleura  becomes  very  firm;  the  Mae  membnuies 
are  more  firm,  resistant,  and  less  easy  to  tear.  From  the  blood-vesadi 
of  the  latter  there  is  a  farther  exudation,  and  the  result  is  their  develop- 
ment into  stratified  layers.  Such  aie  the  changes  which  may  be  fol- 
lowed closely  in  the  course  of  ten  or  twelve  days  from  the  OMnmence- 
ment  of  a  pleuritic  attack.  Ulterior  changee  are  not  observed  so  closely 
with  relation  to  the  time  required  for  their  occurrence. 

"From  the  tenth  to  the  foiuieenlh  day,  another  stage  in  the  meta- 
morphoses of  the  &lse  membranes  commences.  The  orgsDization 
becomes  completed,  and  the  pleuritic  patient  may  for  some  days  remain 
without  much  change  in  its  condition.  An  inflammatory  relapse  may 
lead  to  further  effusions,  fibrous  deposits,  and  even  to  the  formation  of 
abscesses  within  the  false  membranes.  This  second  period  may  extuid 
over  ,the  thirtieth  day,  and  even  beyond  the  sixtieth;  but  SainUCyr 
cannot  speak  with  precision  in  this  respect. 

"  Qiadually  the  irritation  subsides,  exudation  is  checked,  absorpticn 
occurs,  and  there  is  an  active  effort  of  repair.  This  ia  more  or  less  com- 
pletely effected;  hut  with  the  complete  disappearance  of  functional 
disturbance,  there  is  not  always  as  complete  a  disappearance  of  signs  of 
the  organic  lesions,  and  remnants  of  fibrous  tissue  are  developed;  the 
false  membranes  persist  for  ever.  This  tissue  may  afterwards  influence 
the  character  and  severity  of  another  infiammation  of  the  pleura,  being 
vascular,  and  susceptible  of  being  inSamed,  and  offering  a  great  extent 
of  surface  for  the  inflammatory  process.  These  pathological  products 
may  became  the  seat  of  tranBformations  or  deposits,  whether  cartilAgi- 
nous,  tubercular,  cancerous,  or  melanotic. 

"FUurilic  Effvtion. — The  pleuritic  effosion  is  a  direct  conseqnence 
of  the  iitflammation,  and  ia  as  constant  an  anatomical  character  of 
pleoritis  as  are  the  iabe  membranes.    As  such,  it  deaerves  the  utmost 


connderation  from  the  practitioner,  and  must  be  rtodied  in  its  Aemital 
and  jAyneal  coinpcwition  as  well  as  in  the  qnantities  in  which  it 
occurs. 

"  1.  Ghemkai  Composiiion. — As  a  direct  product  of  the  pleuritic 
exudation,  it  consistB  of  tlie  same  elements  aa  the  blood — vii.,  fibrin, 
albumen,  salte,  extractive  matter,  and  blood;  but  these  prindplee  are 
not  alwajra  to  be  found  in  the  same  proportiona,  and  some  of  them 
appear  with  peculiar  characters,  and  under  Tarious  forme,  interesting  in 
a  pathological  point  of  view.  The  exti^tive  matter  and  aalta  are  of 
lees  IntereBt;  water  is  in  a  propc^on  TaiTing  from  611  to  {>24  in  1000. 

"JfkiTitfn  is  eonst«ntlj  preeent;  it  is  detected  by  troating  the  flnid 
bj  ether,  alcohol,  or  an  acid,  and  more  eapeciallj  bj  nitric  acid.  In 
four  analfsee,  M.  St  Cyr  and  M.  Botteuz  found  it  from  73-64— 8S-60— 
6333— 81  parts  in  1000. 

"The  liquid  at  this  period,  left  at  rest  ina^^assatalowtempentnre, 
separates  into  clot  and  eerom,  in  the  aame  manner  ae  the  blood. 

"The  quantitj  of  fibrin  thus  obtained  has  been  found  in  four  analyses 
to  vary  from  2-16— 12-BO— 6-00— 7.34  in  1000  parte. 

"The  fibrin,  however,  in  this  atate,  is  not  chemically  pure,  but  ehowe, 
notwithstanding,  the  conaiderable  oadllations  which  may  occur  in 

"Fibrin,  which  constitutes  the  basis  of  the  peeudo-membranons 
productions,  is  found  in  variable  proportions,  and  in  two  different 

"  1st,  As  long  as  the  febrile  state  is  persisting  to  a  great  extent,  the 
fibrin  coagulates,  and  is  found  as  molecular  granulations,  amorphous 
particles,  parts  of  false  membranes,  either  resting  against  the  pleural 
surface  or  in  suapenaion  in  the  liquid — in  one  word,  in  a  state,  more  or 
less  advanced,  of  disaggregation,  but  not  forming  a  distinct  clot. 

"  Snd,  As  soon  as  the  inflammation  subsides,  and  passes  to  a  sub- 
acute or  chronic  state,  the  fibrin  coagulates  more  slowly,  and  ia  even 
for  a  long  time  in  a  state  of  solution,  and  in  considerable  proportion  in 
the  liquid  contained  in  the  serous  cavity. 

"  2.  Fkygieal  Aspect. — At  the  beginning  of  the  infiammatoiy  state,  a 
plastic  lymph,  containing  a  large  proportion  of  coagnlable  fibrin, 
escapes  from  the  modified  capillaries.  Part  of  it  adheres  to  the  pleura, 
another  part  gravitates  at  the  bottom  of  the  thoiacic  cavity.  The 
rapture  of  some  capillaries  allows  the  blood  to  escape,  and  the  globules 
impart  to  the  fluid  a  port-wine  colour,  sometimes  abnoat  black.    Some- 
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ttmea  the  exudation  oonauts  of  aJmoet  pure  blood,  which  sepantcs  into 
clots  and  serum.  This  fonn  conBlitutee  the  Hecmorrhagie  pUarits. 
The  fluid  thiu  exuded  loees  its  colour,  the  heavier  pHits  fall  at  the  noet 
declining  part  of  the  pleuritic  sac  ;  the  exudation,  which  continues, 
coagulftt«s  more  slowly,  and  forms  fret  and  floating  false  membiBnea. 
The  exudation  aaaumes  a  greyish  dirty  appearance,  sometimes  resem- 
bling pus.  This  form  constitutes  what  the  author  calls  pl«urwy  with 
emj/yana.  This  state  laate  for  some  time ;  generally  between  the  7th 
and  IGth  day  exudation  becoiuea  more  slow;  it  ia  more  serous  and  lea 
fibrinous.  Then  the  exudation  increases,  but  tends  to  cle«r  np  by 
precipitation  and  absorption  of  the  constituent  partidee,  and  tbe  liquid 
is  tiien  clear,  serous,  limpid,  yellowish,  sli^tly  greenish.  This  cco- 
stitntes  the  pleurisy  with  hydrothonx,  and  lasta  for  a  more  or  less  time, 
until  death  ensues,  or  the  animal  cecovers. 

"Such  is  the  typical  course  of  the  aeuU  pUurity,  but  it  may  vary 
according  to  circumstancee,  so  that  the  exudation  from  reddish  may 
clear  up  at  once  without  passing  through  the  intermediate  or  greyish 
state.  In  some  other  cases  the  liquid  will  ever  petsist,  more  or  less, 
thick  and  muddy. 

"From  the  preceding  observations  the  author  conclodes  that,  in 
the  regular  ooune  of  pleurisy,  the  exudation  passes  through  at  least 
three  different  forms  corresponding  to  three  distinct  periods;  bat  these 
periods  vary  in  length,  they  may  be  more  or  less  long,  according  w 
drcumstonces.  The  43  cases  observed  are  classified  in  the  following 
table;— 
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"M.  Sunt-Cyr  draws  these  conclusions: — 
lit.  There  ia  not  a  distinct  limit  between  the  first  two  periods. 
SiuE.  These  two  periods  have  together  a  duration  avera^ng  tnm 
8  to  lli  days. 

, Ac 


3rd.  Tomrds  the  end  of  the  secoDd  week  the  «rpuided  liquid 

begins  to  clear  up.    This  is  the  indication  of  the  beginning 

of  the  third  period. 
4th.  The  liquid  is  almoat  ajwaya  clear  after  the  S&th  or  30th  day, 

and  thin  is  the  epoch  of  transition  in  the  hoise  from  the 

actit«  to  the  chronic  state  of  pleurisy. 
"The  change  vhich  the  pulmonarj  tisane  nnde^^oei  as  a  result  of 
plMixisy  is  speciaUy  considered  hy  M.  Saint-Cyr.  In  a  c«ae  of  con- 
finned  ple'uriBy,  the  lung  is  of  dull  colour,  diminished  in  size,  collapBed, 
and  flabby,  scarcely  crepitant  under  pressure,  specifically  heavier  than 
water.  Under  pressure,  it  is  tongh,  not  friable  like  lung  ht^aiixed  as 
the  result  of  inflammation.  The  cut  aurface  of  such  pleuritic  lung  is  dry, 
smooth,  and  presents  the  interlobular  septa  unusually  well  marked. 
NererthelesB  the  long  tissue  is  free  from  adrentitdons  deposit,  and  the 
air-cells,  though  flattened,  are  not  deatroyed ;  they  admit  of  being 
expanded,  as  in  the  healAy  condition,  by  artificial  reapication.  Only 
in  one  case,  a  dog  affected  with  pleurisy  for  more  than  two  months,  has 
the  author  been  nnable  to  re-expand  the  collapsed  lung.  The  causation 
of  this  collapsed  state  ia  complex :  pressure  of  the  effused  liquid,  insuf- 
ficient expansion  of  the  chest,  deposition  of  false  membranes,  and  onr 
Author  even  supposes  sympathetic  contraction  of  the  viscenl  mnsaalar 
fibres." 

Treatment. — I  have  no  great  faith  in  blood-letting  in 
cases  of  pleurisy,  and  rely  more  on  porgatives,  injectiouE^ 
and  mnstard  poultices,  or  more  active  blisters.  This  is  to 
be  foUowed  up  by  tbe  adniinistratioD  of  diuretics,  such  as  the 
draught  here  prescribed : — 

B  Pot.  nitr. Jsa. 

Camphorte .      '  .         .         .        .         3ij. 

Sp  eth.  nitr.        ....         ^ij. 

Aquie  .....         Jkx. 

Mix.  Draught  to  be  repeated  every  six  hours. 

Z  have  used  digitalis  in  considerable  doses  when  the  first 
^mptoms  of  bydrothorax  have  appeared,  giving  a  half-drachm 

, i\c 


with  half  an  ounce  of  nitre,  and  made  into  a  ball  with  soft 
eoapv  One  of  these  balla  to  be  given  ever;  four  hours  until 
four  had  been  given;  and  as  the  result  of  this,  there  haabeen 
a  copious  discharge  of  urine,  and  marked  relief  A  mild 
dose  of  aloes  then  proves  of  great  service.  The  animal  must 
be  kept  warm,  and  its  limbs  hand-rubbed.  Since  the  New 
Veterinary  College  has  been  established,  though  I  have  had 
eight  and  t«n  cases  of  severe  pleurisy  onder  treatment  at  a 
tiine,  I  have  never  lost  one.  I  attribute  this  to  the  active 
evacuant  treatment,  and  avoiding  the  use  of  the  fleam. 

HyDEOTHORAX — DhOPSY  OF  THE  CHEST, 

In  describing  the  disease  pleurisy,  I  have  mentioned  that 
efiusion  occurs  in  the  chest  This  complication  is  so  im- 
portant that  it  merits  separate  consideration. 

Dropsy  of  the  chest  occasionally  occurs  from  debility, 
when  there  is  a  tendency  to  efltision  in  the  serous  sacs  gene- 
rally, and  also  beneath  the  skin.  It  ie  then  only  a  sign  of 
a  general  weakness,  which  is  usually  overcome  by  aetringenta 
and  tonics.  The  exudation  of  pleurisy  may,  however,  vaiy 
in  character  from  the  gmmous  and  highly  albuminous  to  a 
diluted  serum ;  and  in  the  oue  case  the  pleura  is  so  covered 
with  false  membranes  and  modified  by  disease,  ss  to  interfere 
with  that  active  absorption  which  may  be  induced  in  ai^ 
purely  dropsical  state. 

Whenever  or  wherever  attacks  ■  of  pleurisy  are  frequent, 
cases  of  hydrothorax  are  to  be  expected.  The  eSiision  is 
very  rapid  in  animals  that  have  been  much  depressed  l^ 
blood-letting,  or  when  other  injudicious  treatment  has  bees 
adopted.  The  last  two  fatal  cases  of  bydrothoraz  I  hare 
witnessed  followed  after  treatment  by  blood-letting,  in  one 
case,  and  in  the  other  from  the  disease  assnmisg  a  very 
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severe  forio  in  conGeqnence  of  the  foul  and  close  place  in 
which  the  animal  was  condemned  to  stand. 

Symptoms. — The  acute  symptoms  of  pleurisy  subside ;  the 
friction  sounds  are  to  a  great  extent  lost;  the  animal  sp- 
pears  lively,  aud  Biay  manifest  appetite ;  and  thus,  on  aus- 
cultation, there  is  a  clear  respiratory  mnimor  above  a 
certain  line,  and  below  this  perfect  dolnesa  As  fluid  accu- 
mulates, the  line  limiting  the  dulness  ascends,  and  the  animal 
becomes  extremely  depressed,  weak,  with  rigid  back,  tucked- 
up  flanks,  anxious  expression  of  countenance,  and  the  hair  ia 
readily  pulled  oat  of  mane  and  tail  The  pulse  is  rapid  and 
small,  and,  as  the  disease  advances,  is  imperceptible  at  the 
Jaw.  The  breathing  is  short  and  laboured,  and  nostrils 
dilated.  CEdematous  swellings  occur  in  the  limbs,  sheath,  and 
over  the  chest  and  belly. 

Treatment. — In  the  majority  of  cases  the  active  employ- 
ment of  purgatives  and  diuretics — the  latter  being  preferable 
— suffices  for  the  treatment  of  hydrothorax. 

I  believe  that  a  large  majority  of  cases  treated  judiciously, 
without  the  evacuation  of  the  effused  fluid,  will  recover, 
whereas  veterinary  surgeons  have  been,  on  the  whole,  unsuc- 
cessful when  they  have  resorted  to  tapping.  Digitalis,  cao- 
tharides,  spirits  of  nitric  ether,  and  nitre,  administered  in 
active  doses,  and  repeated  several  times  during  18  or  24 
hours,  will  excite  the  renal  secretion,  and  change  the  aspect 
of  a  case.  Having  thus  produced  a  free  evacuant  effect, 
sulphate  of  iron  and  alum  may  be  administered  daily  in  con- 
junction with  vegetable  bitters  or  aromatics. 

Ur  Fercivall  haa  said  that  the  treatment  of  bydrothorax 
ia  an  affair  of  desperation.  He  adds,  however : — "  Hydro- 
thorax  is  not  necessarily  incurable.  The  cases  I  have  related 
prove  this.  Under  what  circumstances  have  we  much  chance 
of  curing?    Let  us  consnlt  our  cases  again.    We  find  that 
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in  all  of  them  the  water  was  confined  to  one,  and  that  the 
r^kt  aide ;  the  quantity  in  the  left  was  too  inconsiderable  to 
notice.  Thia,  then — as  appears  in  theory  so  imperatlTe — 
constitates  a  fitvonrsble  indication.  We  find  again — with 
the  exception  of  Mayot's  case,  in  which  tha  quantity  of  water 
was  inconsiderable,  and  which,  after  all,  looks  like  a  relapse 
— that  two  of  them  were  tapped  in  the  second,  the  other  in 
the  fourth  week  after  the  attack;  none,  therefore,  could  be 
called  old  or  chronic  casea  The  secreting  membrane  could 
in  neither  case  be  stud  to  hare  acquired  any  habit  of  secre- 
tioa  or  any  materially  altered  oi^anism.  Age  may  hare 
aome  influenceL  Mr  Sewell's  patient  was  five  years  old,  ICr 
Tiapp's  eight  Stamina,  healthiness  of  constitution,  and  in 
other  respects,  must  have  great  influence^  All  these  circnm- 
stances,  and  there  are  others,  ought,  I  repeat,  to  be  taken  into 
consideration  in  dealing  with  a  case  of  hydrothorax." 

Tapping  the  chest — ^xiracenteng  thoracis — b  a  simple 
operation.  It  is  performed  at  a  dependent  point  in  the  8th 
or  9th  intercostal  space.  The  anterior  margin  of  a  rib  is 
felt,  and  a  slight  incision  into  the  skin  and  snlicutaneoas  lis* 
sues  made  with  a  lancet  or  bistouri  A  small  trochar  is  then 
pt^ssed  inwards  with  great  ease,  poshing  the  caunia  orer 
the  stilet  the  instant  it  has  penetrated.  On  removing  the 
sdlet,  the  fluid  escapes  freely.  A  probe  mast  be  at  hand 
to  remove  any  object  which  may  plug  the  cannla,  and  ensure 
the  free  flow. 

After  being  tapped,  animals  must  be  supported  by  atima- 
lants,  tonics,  and  jndicions  diet. 

Spoeadic  Plepbo-Pneumonia. 

The  serous  covering  of  the  lung,  and  the  substance  of  this 

oigan,  may  be  simultaneonely  inflamed,  and  the  combined 

sjrmptoms  of  pleurisy  and  pneomonia  are  observed,  as  the 
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name  of  the  disease  indicates.  In  a  nnmber  of  the  best  veteri- 
nary works  no  special  allusion  is  made  to  pleuro-pneiunonia 
in  the  horse  and  other  animals,  with  the  exception  of  the 
epizootic  lung  disease  of  cattle.  A  very  imperfect  sketch  of 
the  malady  is  given  by  Mr  John  Field,  and  Mr  FercivaU 
only  says  that  pneumonia  admits  of  division  into  simple  and 
cotr^iecUed.  The  complicated  pneiunonia  is  either  associ- 
ated with  bronchitis,  broncho-pneamonia,  or  pleurisy,  plenro- 
pnenmonia. 

Symptoms  in  the  Horse. — The  early  symptoms  of  an 
attack  of  pneumonia  or  pleurisy  are  followed  by  active  fever, 
rhonchus,  pain  on  pressing  in  the  intercostal  spaces,  with 
quick,  painful,  subdued  cough,  tendency  to  oedema  beneath 
the  chest,  in  the  sheath  and  limbs,  with  effusion  also  in  the 
pleural  cavities.  The  consolidation  of  a  considerable  portion 
of  one  or  both  lungs  is  ascertained  both  by  auscultation  and 
percussion.  As  the  disease  advances  the  respiratory  marmiir 
is  absent  at  the  most  dependent  part  of  the  chest,  and  with 
the  accumulation  of  fluid  there  is  more  and  more  dulness 
from  below  upwards. 

Symptoms  in  CatAe  and  Sheep. — Sporadic  pleuro-pneu- 
tQonia  observed  on  a  few  members  of  a  herd  of  cattle  or  Sock 
of  sheep,  is  not  an  nn&eqnent  disease.  So  far  as  cattle  are 
concerned,  I  rely  more  on  the  history  to  prove  that  I  have 
not  to  deal  with  the  contagious  lung  disease  than  on  the 
symptoms,  though  the  latter  are  far  from  unsatisfactory. 
■When  chest ,  affections  occur  in  home-bred  cattle  on  farms, 
and  in  counties  and  districts  where  animals  are  never  im- 
ported, and  no  chance  of  contamination  with  diseased  stock 
having  occurred,  I  find  that  they  are  easUy  cured,  and  soon 
stop  without  a  fotal  issu&  I  had  some  cases  last  winter,  and 
one,  particularly,  was  seen  by  some  practical  men,  who  be- 
lieved, on  opening  the  chest,  they  had  to  deal  with  a  case  of 
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the  coBtagione  pleuro-pneamonia,  though,  durlDg  the  animal's 
lifetime,  they  had  declared  that  it  had  not  the  symptoms  of 
the  disease.  I  must  refer  the  reader  to  what  I  say  <xa- 
ceming  the  symptoms  of  the  epizootic  pleuro-pneuiuoiua, 
and  need  only  add  here,  that  in  any  sporadic  inflammation  of 
the  pleora  and  lungs  there  is  not  the  same  spasmodic  action 
of  the  nose  or  severe  bacheitis.  The  animal  is  seised  more 
promptly,  and  not  so  insidiously  as  in  the  epizootic  affection. 
A  shivering  fit,  loss  of  appetite,  suppression  of  milk,  are  fol- 
lowed by  acute  symptoms,  which  usually  terminate  bvooiably 
in  a  week  or  ten  days.  The  sporadic  pleuro-pneumonia  is 
not  so  fatal  a  disease  as  the  contagious  form. 

In  sheep  there  has  been  much  pleuro-pneumonia  on  hilly 
lands  and  in  damp  districts  during  the  last  few  years.  This 
disease  has  nothing  in  common  with  the  epizootic  lung  dis- 
order of  cattle,  and  is  characterized  by  the  general  sympttKus 
of  pleurisy  and  pueumouia. 

The  treatment  of  sporadic  pleuro-pneumonia  is  the  same 
as  for  any  other  inflammatory  afiection  of  the  lungs,  though 
sometimes  requiring  to  be  more  energetic,  in  consequence  of 
its  great  severity. 

Contagious  PLEuao-PNEUMONiA  of  Cattle. 

This  disease  is  popularly  known  now  in  this  country  as 
the  lung  disease  of  cattla  It  is  the  lungenseuehe  of  the 
Germans,  and  technically  termed  by  them  peri-pTieimionia 
exudoHva  contagiosa,  &c.,  &c  The  first  reports  in  Britain, 
about  twenty  years  ago,  were  written  under  the  nam^  "  the 
new  disease  of  cattle,"  though  a  century  since  it  had  visited 
our  island. 

When  Yonatt  wrote  his  treatise  on  cattle,  nothing  was 
known  of  pleuro-pneumonia  in  Britain.  What  has  indaoed 
it  since? 
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Cautes. — The  history  of  a  plagae,  as  it  spreads  from  a  centre 
of  oiigiD,  affords  us  the  most  certain  data  whereby  to  Judge  of 
the  inflaences  capable  of  inducing  the  disease.  Such  a  his- 
tory must  include  the  special  facts  brought  out  by  the  care- 
ful study  of  the  malady  in  special  localities;  but  a  truthful 
picture  of  the  source  and  extent  of  ravages  due  to  a  deci- 
mating epizootic,  may,  for  the  purpose  of  affording  a  ready 
and  satisfactory  glance,  bring  out  in  relief  the  greater  inci- 
dents faithfully  recorded,  without  burdening  the  narrative 
with  irksome  details. 

A  malignant  form  of  inflammation  of  th6  lungs,  of  an 
eminently  contagious  character,  and  peculiar  to  the  ox 
species,  has  been  recognised  as  having  existed  within  the 
memory  of  man  in  the  mountainous  regions  of  the  centre  of 
Europe.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  malady 
described  by  Valentin  in  1693,*  Jacob  Scheucbzer  in  1732, 
Bacard  Mauchard  in  17-^5,  and  Eauch  in  1778  and  1781, 
was  the  same  pleoro-pneumonia  which  has  caused  such 
terrible  ravages  over  Europe  during  the  present  century. 
The  cattle  of  the  Swiss  Alps,  of  Hesse,  Swabia,  and  Upper 
Silesia,  were  especially  affected  by  the  pestilence.  The  epi- 
zootics reported  by  the  ancients  cannot  be  readily  recognised 
at  the  present  day,  from  the  meagre  descriptions  handed 
down  to  OS.  Many  are  evidently  outbreaks  of  malignant 
anthrax,  affecting  man  and  beast  There  is  no  such  doubt, 
however,  hanging  over  the  histories  of  the  murrain  under 
consideration,  as  it  was  studied  in  Central  Europe  during  the 
early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Wirth,  one  of  the  best 
aothorities  on  cattle  plagues,  says,-f-  "  Certain  it  is  that  it 
(plenro-pnenmonia)  manifested  itself  in  the  years  1713  and 

*  Epium.  Jfohir  Cur.  d  SyAmAam,    Op.  et  Gen.  1,  p.  276. 
t  Ldirlmch  der  Seuchen  mid  AmUekenden  KranlJieiten  der  Hatut' 
kiert.    Von  J.  C.  Wirth.    Sod  edition.    Ziiriuh,  1846. 
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1714  in  Sw&bia,  aad  also  in  several  cantons  of  SwitzeriaoA" 
The  same  author  ajlndes  to  ite  attacks  in  the  same  countries 
in  1726,  1727,  1736,  and  1739.  Even  less  doubt,  if  My 
there  might  exist,  hangs  over  the  outbreak  in  1743,  and, 
indeed,  we  find  that  from  thla  period  onwards,  the  lung  dia* 
ease  never  ceased  to  commit  extensire  ravages.  The  im- 
mortal HaUer  writes  very  positively  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
disorder.*  He  says :  "  It  is  a  lung  disease,  beginning  in  an 
infiammation,  which  passes  into  gangrene,  or  at  other  times 
in  abscess,  and  ends  in  a  true  marasmus."  "  It  is  very  won- 
derful," he  adds,  "  that  amongst  the  many  modem  physicians 
who  have  written  on  this  plague,  which  has  been  observed  so 
generally  and  for  so  long,  that  they  have  not  noticed  the  seat 
of  the  disease  to  be  in  the  Inogs."  Such  an  observer  as 
Haller  conld  not  help  writing  a  faithfnl  description  of  the 
malady,  and  he  affords  us  incontestible  proof  that  the 
epizootic  which  spread  during  his  lifetime  over  Europe,  as 
generally,  perhaps,  as  it  has  extended  in  moderD  days,  was 
the  conti^ious  pleuro-pneumonia 

The  history  of  the  contagious  typhus,  or  steppe  disease,  is 
interwoven,  to  a  great  extent,  with  the  history  of  pleuro- 
pneiunonia,  during  the  middle  of  last  century.  The  ravages 
of  the  two,  spreading  each  from  the  countries  in  which  tiiey 
are  capable  of  spontaneous  development,  are  readUy  accounted 
for,  by  the  commotion  due  to  wars  and  rebellion,  and  by  the 
necessary  transport  of  cattle  in  the  rear  of  armies.  The  cattle 
trade  was  always  actfve  from  east  to  west,  and,  after  a  most 
anxious  study,  with  a  view  to  trace  separately  and  distincUy 
the  course  of  the  contagious  typhus  and  pleuro-pnettnionia. 
I  can  only  arrive  at  the  conclusion  which  Dr  Headlam  Green- 

*  Abhandinng  von  (Ur  Viehtenche.  Von  Herm  Alb,  Haller.  B«m. 
1773,  This  la  the  ablest  luemoiT  I  have  read  concemiiig  pleuro-imeu- 
mouut  during  the  ejghteentli  century. 
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how  felt  himself  driven  to,  as  stated  in  his  official  report  on 
murrain  in  homed  cattle  *  that  steppe  murrain  and  pulmo- 
nary murrain  existed,  side  by  aide,  daring  last  century.  Dr 
Qreenhow  referred  particularly  to  Britain — I  refer  to  Europe. 
There  are  certainly  some  pofaits  of  contrast  between  the  two 
diseases.  In  tracing  the  history  of  the  destruction  amongst 
cattle  by  plagues  from  1710  to  1800,  we  can  distinctly  indi- 
cate outbreaks  extending  from  Bussia  westward.  There  have 
always  been  specific  invasions  of  the  ateppe  disease,  and  it  ia 
easy  to  demonstrate  that  this  malady  penetrated  to  the  south 
of  Italy,  into  France  as  far  as  Franche  Comt^,  Dauphin^,  and  to 
Paris,  and  across  Prussia,  Holland,  and  into  England.  But 
the  aame  causes  which  led  to  an  active  transport  of  cattle 
from  east  to  west,  led  to  outbreaks  of  the  pleuro-pnenmonia, 
which,  in  times  of  peace,  might  be  regarded  as  enzootic  in 
the  Alps  of  Central  Europe.  Herds  infested  with  contagious 
typhus,  were  doubtless  mingled  with  cattle  that  were  affected 
with  pleuro-pneumonia :  the  combination  of  the  two  diseases 
may  account  for  the  terrible  devastation  amongst  cattle  which 
turned  the  attention  of  many  illustrious  physicians  to  the 
study  of  epizootics,  and  which  soon  led  to  the  institution  of 
veterinary  colleges.  Is  it  not  remarkable  that  the  prevalence 
especially  of  one  malady,  the  lung  disease,  which  gave  a  great 
impetus  to  the  study  of  veterinary  science,  has  since  been,  in 
the  eyes  of  the  world,  the  cause  of  much  dissatisfaction  as  to 
the  limited  powers  of  the  veterinary  profession  in  dealing 
with  epizootic  diseases — a  veritable  opprobrium  scientite  ? 

The  outbreak  of  pleuro-pneumonia  in  different  countries 
beyond  the  centres  of  spontaneous  origin  above  mentioned,  is 
wholly  due  to  contagion,  and  the  cont^ious  nature  of  this 
virulent  malady  is  incontestibly  proved  by  an  overwhelming 
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junonnt  of  evidence,  which  I  cannot  adduce  at  full  length 
here,  but  which  may  be  classified  under  the  following  heads: 

Firstly,  The  constant  spread  of  the  disease  bom  conntrieB 
in  which  it  rages  to  others  which,  previously  to  the  impoitati^m 
of  diseased  animals,  have  been  ^rfectly  free.  This  may  be 
proved  with'r^^ard  to  England,  where  it  Was  carried  in  181S 
by  affected  animals  from  Holland.  Twelve  months  after,  it 
spread  from  England  to  Scotland  by  some  cattle  sold  at  All- 
Hallow  Fair,  and  it  was  only  twelve  months  after,  that  cattle 
imported  as  far  north  as  Inverness  took  the  disease  there. 
Lately,  &  cow  taken  to  Australia  from  England  was  observed 
to  be  diseased  on  landing,  and  the  evil  results  were  Umit«d  to 
her  owner's  stock,  who  gave  the  alarm.and  ensured  the  effectual 
check  to  farther  spread.  Lastly,  the  recent  importation  of 
pleuro-pneumonia  into  the  United  States  from  Holland  seems 
to  have  awakened  members  of  the  agricultural  press  here,  and 
convinced  them  of  the  stubborn  fact  that  our  cattle  have  been 
decimated  by  a  fearfully  contagious  and  probably  preveotible 
plague.  In  a  letter  from  America  we  find  on  this  subject: — 
"  Its  contagious  character  seems  to  be  cottfinoed  beyond  a 
doubt,  though  some  of  the  V.  S,  practitioners  deny  it,  which 
is  ahnost  as  reasonable  as  it  would  be  to  deny  any  other  well- 
authenticated  historic  fact  Every  case  of  the  disease  is 
traceable  to  one  of  two  sources — either  to  Mr  Chenety's 
stock  in  Belmont,  into  which  the  disease  was  introduced  by 
his  importation  of  four  Dutch  cows  from  Holland,  which  ar- 
rived here  the  23d  of  last  May,  or  else  to  one  of  the  three 
calves  which  he  sold  to  a  farmer  in  North  SrookSeld  last  Jane." 

Secondly,  Apart  from  the  importation  into  countries,  we 
have  the  certain  proof,  to  which  I  drew  special  att«itiou 
several  years  back,  that  cattle-dealers'  farms,  and  pubUc 
markets,  constitute  the  busy  centres  of  infection.  Most 
anxious  and  caretui  inquiries  have  proved  to  me  tJial  in 
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breeding  districts  where  the  proprietors  of  extensive  dairies, 
as  in  some  parts  of  DamMes,  &c.,  abstain  from  buying,  ex- 
cept from  their  neighbours  who  have  never  had  the  lung 
disease  amongst  their  stock,  pleuro-pneamonia  has  not  been 
seea  There  is  a  wide  district  in  the  vicinity  of  Abington, 
and  in  the  parish  of  Crawford,  and  I  conld  mention  many 
others,  which  has  not  been  visited  by  this  plague,  with  the 
exception  of  two  farms  in  which  market  cattle  have  been 
imported  and  carried  the  disease. 

Thirdly,  In  ISSi  appeared  a  Report  of  the  researches  on 
Fleuro-pneumonia,  by  a  scientific  commission,  instituted  by 
the  Minister  of  Agriculture  in  France.  This  very  able 
pamphlet  was  edited  by  our  esteemed  friend  Professor 
Bonley  of  Alfort  The  members  of  the  commission  belong 
to  the  most  eminent  veterinarians  and  agriculturists  in 
Franca  Magendie  was  president ;  Eeynal,  secretary  \  be- 
sides Eayer,  the  renowned  comparative  pathologist ;  Yvart, 
the  Inspector-Oeneral  of  the  Imperial  Veterinary  Schools ; 
Benanlt,  Inspector  of  the  Imperial  Veterinary  Schools  ;  De- 
lafond.  Director  of  Alfort  College;  Bonley,  Lassaigne,  Bau- 
demont,  Doy^re,  Manny  de  Morny,  and  a  few  more  repre- 
senting the  public.  If  such  commissions  were  occasionally 
appointed  in  this  country  for  similar  purposes,  how  much 
li;^ht  would  they  not  throw  on  subjects  of  paramount  im- 
portance to  the  agricultural  community. 

The  conclasions  arrived  at  by  this  Commission  are  too  im- 
portant to  be  overlooked  here.  I  must  refer  the  reader  to 
the  Report  itself,  if  he  needs  to  satisfy  himself  as  to  the  care 
taken  in  condncttng  the  investigations ;  bnt  the  foregoing 
names  sufBciendy  attest  the  indisputable  nature  of  the  facts 
alluded  to. 

In  instituting  its  experiments,  the  Commission  had  in  view 
to  solve  the  following  questions : — 
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latlif,  Is  the  epizootic  plenro-puenmotita  of  cattle  scscep- 
tible  of  being  transmitted  &om  diseased  to  healthy  aniniaU 
by  cohabitation. 

2(^y,  In  the  event  of  snch  contagion  existing,  woaM  all 
the  animals  become  affected,  or  what  proportion  would  resist 
disease? 

Sdltf,  Amongst  the  animals  attacked  by  the  disease,  how 
many  recover,  and  imder  what  circumstances?  How  many 
succnmb  ? 

ithly.  Are  there  animals  of  the  ox  species  decidedly  free 
from  any  susceptibility  to  be  affected  from  the  contagion  of 
plenro-pnen  m  onia  ? 

'ythly.  Do  the  animals  which  have  been  once  affected  by  a 
mild  form  of  the  disease  enjoy  immnnity  from  subsequent 
attacks? 

Gtfdy,  Do  the  animals  which  have  been  once  affected  by 
the  disease  in  its  active  form  enjoy  such  immunity  ? 

To  determine  these  questions,  the  Commission  sabmitted 
at  different  times  to  the  influence  of  cohabitation  with 
diseased  animals  forty-six  perfectly  healthy  ones,  chosen  from 
districts  where  they  had  never  been  exposed  to  a  similar  in- 
fluence. 

Of  these  46  animals,  20  were  experimented  on  at  Pome- 
raye,  2  at  Charentonneau,  13  at  Alfort,  and  11  in  the  fourth 
experiment  at  Charentonneau. 

Of  this  number,  21  animals  resisted  the  disease  when  first 
submitted  to  the  influence  of  cohabitation,  10  suffered 
slightly,  and  15  took  the  disease.  Of  the  15  affected,  f<Mir 
died  and  1 1  recovered.  Consequently  the  animals  which  ap- 
parently escaped  the  disease  at  the  first  trial,  amounted  to 
45-65  per  cent,,  and  those  affected  to  2173  per  cent.  Of 
these  23'91  per  cent,  recovered,  and  8-69  per  cent,  died.  But 
the  external  appearances  in  some  instances  proved  deceptive, 
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and  6  of  the  11  animals  of  the  laat  experiment  which  were 
regarded  as  having  escaped  free,  were  found,  on  being  de- 
stroyed, to  bear  distinct  evidence  of  having  been  affected 
This,  therefore,  modifies  the  foregoing  c^culations,  and  the 
numbers  should  stand  thus : — 

15  enjoy  immunity,  or  3261  per  cent 
10  indisposed,  „  2172    „      „ 

17  animals  cured,      „  3683    „      „ 
4  dead,  „    8-8*    „      „ 

46  100  00 

Of  the  42  animala  which  were  exposed  in  the  first  experi- 
ments at  Fomeraye  and  Gbarentonneau,  and  which  escaped 
either  without  becoming  affected  or  recovering,  18  were  sub- 
mitted to  a  second  trial,  and  of  these  18,  4  were  subjected  to 
a  third 

Of  the  18  animals,  5  had  in  the  first  experiment  suffered 
from  the  disease  and  had  recovered,  5  had  never  become 
affected,  and  4  had  been  indisposed.  The  4  animals  sub- 
mitted to  the  influence  of  contagion  a  third  time  had  been 
affected  on  the  occasion  of  the  first  trial  Kone  of  the  18 
animals  contracted  the  disease  during  these  renewed  ex- 
posures to  the  influence  of  cont^on. 

Erom  the  results  of  these  experiments  the  Commission  has 
drawn  the  following  conclusions : — 

Firstly,  The  epizootic  pleuro-pnenmonia  is  susceptible  of 
being  transmitted  from  diseased  to  healthy  animals  by  co- 
habitation. 

Secondly,  All  the  animals  exposed  do  not  take  the  disease 
— some  Buffer  slightly,  and  others  not  at  all 

Thirdly,  Of  the  affected  animals  some  recover  and  oth»« 
die. 
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Fourthly,  The  animals,  whether  slightly  or  severely  «f- 
fected,  possess  an  immunity  from  subsequent  attacka 

These  are  the  general  conclusions  which  the  Commissioa 
has  deemed  itself  authorised  to  draw  from  their  experiments. 
The  absolute  proportion  of  animalx  which  become  affected  or 
escape  the  disease,  or  of  those  which  die  and  recover  as  a 
general  rule,  cannot  be  deduced  from  the  for^^ing  experi- 
ments, which,  for  such  a  purpose,  are  too  limited.  The 
Commission  simply  slates  the  numbers  resnlting  from  their 
experiments.  From  these  it  transpires  that  45  of  the  animals 
became  severely  affected  with  pleuro-pneumonla,  and  21  per 
cent  took  the  disease  slightly,  making  in  the  whole  66  per 
cent,  which  were  more  or  less  severely  attacked.  34  per  cent 
remained  free  from  any  malady.  The  proportion  of  animals 
which  re-acquired  their  wonted  appeu^nce  of  health  amounted 
to  83  per  cent,  whereas  17  per  cent  died. 

If,  therefore,  we  are  asked.  What  is  the  cause  of  this  disease? 
we  can  reply  in  one  word,  Contagion;  and  the  many  accessory 
causes  tend  simply  to  increase  or  to  mitigate  the  severity  rf 
the  plague,  not  to  induce  it     Thus — 

Firstly,  We  can  shew  the  most  sceptical  on  this  point 
filthy  town  dairies  which  have  been  perfectly  free  from  the 
disease  when  it  has  been  most  severe  in  Uie  lai^  towns,  and 
the  health  of  these  dairies  could  only  be  accounted  for  by  tbe 
judgment  exercised  in  making  the  purchasea 

Stoondiy,  Tbe  disease,  like  all  other  phigues  and  malignant 
fevers,  attacks  more  readUy  and  more  severely  animals  at  tbe 
period  of  parturition,  or  during  lactation.  This  is  one  reason 
which  accounts  for  the  greater  prevalence  of  the  disease 
amongst  dairy  stock. 

Thirdly,  Tbe  animal  introduced  into  a  healUiy  stock,  and 
which  carries  the  disease,  may  be  in  perfect  health  appa- 
rently, and  in  good  condition.     It  usually  has  a  cough;  but  a 
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professional  man  can  usnallj  detect  that  the  animal  is  re- 
covering, or  is  passing  through  a  mild  attack  of  the  disease. 

Fourthlj/,  In  proportion  as  the  animals  are  closely  packed 
in  a  confined  apartment  will  the  stock  most  readily  take  the 
disease.  In  a  lofty,  airy  byre,  the  cases  do  not  occnr  so 
rapidly,  and  at  the  onset  are  milder  than  in  inferior  places- 
We  find  that  the  animals  most  recently  introdnced  into  a 
byre,  and  whose  systems  are  prejudicially  affected  by  the 
overcrowding,  &c.,  are  the  first  to  be  seized.  It  is  usually 
easy  to  distinguish  which  animal  has  introduced  the  dis- 
order, inasmuch  as  this  one  will  show  symptoms  very  soon 
after  entering  its  new  abode ;  and  it  is  not  nnfrequent  that 
within  one  month,  and  often  much  earlier,  from  the  dat«  of 
purchase,  a  diseased  animal  has  either  been  carted  off  dead 
or  is  convalescent ;  whereas  healthy  stock,  placed  amongst ' 
diseased  animals,  only  manifests  signs  of  the  disorder  between 
a  month  and  six  weeks  from  the  date  of  its  first  impore 
contact 

FiJVUj/,  Stock  in  high  condition  suffers  as  severely  as 
stock  in  very  low  condition.  A  healthy,  moderately-fed  ox 
is  more  likely  to  be  attacked  mildly  than  a  full-fed  bollock, 
or  a  very  lean  rich-milking  cow. 

Attention  has  been  recently  turned  to  the  state  of  onr  live- 
stock markets.  It  is  well  known  that  since  the  publica- 
tion of  facts  demonstrating  that  cows  as  frequently  take  the 
disease  standing  in  the  live  market  as  in  a  polluted  byre, 
dairymen  have  adopted  various  means  to  keep  clear  of  the 
public  market  in  Edinburgh,  and  have  preferred  paying  a 
better  price  for  a  cow  at  the  station,  jost  as  she  entered  the 
town,  than  allowing  her  to  approach  the  stock  which  visits 
our  market  the  second  time  in  being  transferred  diseased 
from  the  cowkeeper's  shed  to  the  butcher's  hand  It  is  dis- 
graceful to  witness  the  nunber  of  diseased  cows  which  are 
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walked  through  our  streets,  fall  from  sheer  exhaustion,  and 
wait  for  hours  by  the  roadside  till  th^  are  carted  away.  If 
we  suffer  from  pleuro-pDeumonia  in  cattle,  we  cannot  say  that 
we  attempt  to  avert  any  means  by  which  it  may  spread. 

St/mptoma. — From  tiie  time  that  an  animal  is  exposed  to 
the  contagion  to  the  first  manifestation  of  symptoms,  a  cer- 
tain period  elapses ;  this  is  the  period  of  incubation.  It 
varies  from  a  fortnight  to  forty  days,  or  even  two  montlis. 
Some  credit  may  be  given  to  reports  of  even  longer  periods 
of  incubation:  During  this  period  cows  are  found  to  thrive 
fast,  and  often  to  yield  much  milk.  The  first  signs,  proviog 
that  the  animal  has  been  seized,  can  scarcely  be  detected  by 
any  but  a  professional  man  ;  though,  if  a  proprietor  of  cattle 
were  extremely  careful,  and  had  painstaking  individuals  abont 
'  his  stock,  be  would  invariably  notice  a  slight  shiver  usher  in 
the  disorder,  which  for  several  days,  even  after  the  shivering 
fit,  would  limit  itself  to  slight  interference  with  breathing, 
detected  readily  on  auscultation.  Perhaps  a  cough  might  be 
noticed,  and  the  appetite  and  mUk  secretion  also  diminish. 
Though  the  amount  of  milk  may  not  be  much  diminished  at 
first,  I  have  heard  milk-maids  say  that  a  clever  milker  can 
tell  in  drawing  that  the  cow  is  taken  ilL  The  animal  be- 
comes costive,  and  the  shivering  fits  recur.  The  congh  be- 
comes more  constant  and  oppresnive,  the  pulse  full  and 
frequent,  usually  numbering  about  80  per  minute  at  first, 
and  rising  to  upwards  of  100.  The  temperature  of  the  body 
rises,  and  all  the  symptoms  of  acute  fever  set  in.  A  moan 
or  grunt,  in  the  early  part  of  the  disease,  indicates  a  danger- 
ous attack,  and  the  alae  nasi,  or  nasal  cartilages,  rise  spae- 
modically  at  each  inspiration ;  the  air  rushes  through  the 
inflamed  windpipe  and  bronchial  tubes,  so  as  to  produce  a 
loud  coarse  respiratory  murmur ;  and  the  spasmodic  action 
of  the  abdominal  muscles  indicates  the  difficulty  the  animal 
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experiences  also  in  the  act  of  expiration.  Pressure  over  the 
intercostal  spaces,  and  pressing  on  the  spine,  induce  the  pain 
80  characteristic  of  pleurisy,  and  a  deep  moan  not  unfre- 
quentiy  follows  such  an  experiment.  The  eyes  are  bloodshot, 
mouth  clammy,  skin  dry  and  lightly  bound  to  the  subcu- 
taneous textures,  and  the  urine  is  scanty  and  hij^h-coloured. 

On  auscultation,  the  characteristic  dry,  sonorous  r&le  of 
ordiuary  bronchitis  may  be  detected  along  the  windpipe  and 
in  the  bronchial  tubea  A  loud  sound  of  this  description  is 
not  unfrequently  detected  at  the  anterior  part  of  either  side 
of  the  chest,  whilst  the  respiratory  murmur  is  entirely  lost 
posteriorly,  from  consolidation  of  the  lung.  A  decided 
leathery  friction  sound  is  detected  over  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  thoracic  surface  As  the  disease  advances,  and 
gangrene,  with  the  production  of  cavities  in  the  lungs,  ensues, 
loud  cavernous  r^es  are  heard,  which  are  more  or  less  cir- 
cumscribed, occasionally  attended  by  a  decided  metallic  noise. 
When  one  lung  alone  is  affected,  the  morbid  sounds  are  con- 
fined to  one  side,  and  on  the  healthy  side  the  respiratory 
murmur  is  uniformly  louder  all  over. 

By  carefiilly  auscultating  diseased  cows  from  day  to  day, 
interesting  changes  can  be  discovered  during  the  animal's 
lifetime.  Frequently  the  abnormal  soimds  indicate  progres- 
sive destruction  ;  but  at  other  times  portions  of  lung  that 
have  been  totally  impervious  to  air,  become  the  seat  of  sibi- 
lant r&les,  and  gradually  a  healthy  respiratory  murmur  proves 
that,  by  absorption  of  the  materials  that  have  been  pluf^ing 
the  lang-tissne,  resolution  is  fast  advancing.  I  have  seen 
some  very  remarkable  cases  of  this  description. 

Unfortunately,  we  often  find  a  rapid  destruction  of  lung- 
tissue,  and  speedy  dissolution.  In  other  cases,  the  general 
symptoms  of  hectic  or  consumption  attend  lingering  cases,  in 
which  the  temperature  of  the  body  becomes  low ;  the  animal 
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has  a  dainty  appetite,  ot  refuses  all  nourishment.  It  has  a 
discharge  from  the  eyes,  and  a  fcetid  sanious  dischai^  from 
the  nose.  Not  unfreqaently  it  coughs  up  disorganized  lang- 
tisaae  and  putrid  pas.  Great  prostration,  and  Indeed  ty- 
phous symptoms  set  in.  There  is  a  fcetid  diarrhoea,  and  the 
animal  sinks  in  the  most  emaciated  state,  often  dying  from 
suSbcation,  in  consequence  of  the  complete  destruction  of  the 
respiratory  structures. 

Post-mortem  appearances. — In  acute  cases  the  cadaveric 
lesions  chiefly  consist  in  abundant  false  membranes  in  the 
trachea,  and  closnre  of  the  bronchial  tubes  by  plastic  lymph. 
The  air-vesicles  are  completely  plugged  by  this  material,  and 
very  interesting  specimens  may  be  obtained  by  careful  dis- 
section, in  the  shape  of  casts  of  the  bronchial  tubes  and  atr- 
vesicles,  clustered  tojrether  iiite  bunches  of  grapes.  On  slic- 
ing the  lungs  in  these  cases,  hepatization  is  observed,  pre- 
senting a  very  peculiar  appearance,  which  is  in  a  great 
measure  due  to  the  arrangement  of  the  lung-tissue  in  cattle. 
The  pulmonary  lobules  are  a  deep  red  or  brown  colour,  per- 
fectly consolidated,  and  intersected  or  separated  one  from  the 
other  by  lighter  streaks  of  reddish-yellow  lymph,  occupying 
the  interlobular  areolar  tissue.  In  the  more  chronic  cases 
the  diseased  lobes  and  lobules  are  found  partly  separated 
from  the  more  healthy  structures.  This  occurs  from  gangrene 
and  putrefactive  changes,  or  in  some  instances  from  the  ul- 
cerative process  so  constantly  observed  in  the  segr^^tjon  of 
dead  from  hving  tissues.  .Abscesses  are  not  unfrequently 
found  in  different  parts  of  the  lungs,  sometimes  circumscribed, 
at  others  connected  with  bronchial  tubes,  and  not  unfre- 
quently communicating  with  the  pleural  cavity.  True  em- 
pyema is  not  often  seen,  hut  at  all  tames  the  adhesions 
between  the  costal  and  visceral  pleura  are  extensive,  and 
there  is  much  effusion  in  the  chesL     In  dressed  carcases  of 
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COWS  thai  hftve  been  slaaghtered  for  plearo-pneumonia,  even 
though  the  disease  has  not  been  far  advaDced,  it  will  be 
found  that  the  butcher  has  carefully  scraped  the  serous  mem- 
brane off  the  inner  surface  of  the  ribs,  as  it  would  be  impos- 
sible for  him  to  give  the  pleura  its  healthy,  smooth  aspect, 
from  the  firm  manner  in  which  the  abundant  false  membranes 
adhere  to  it.  The  diseased  lungs  sometimes  attain  inordinate 
weights.     We  have  known  them  as  high  as  60  pounds. 

Treatment. — The  great  essential  in  attempting  to  apply 
oar  knowledge  of  this  disease  to  the  mitigation  of  losses 
amongst  stockowners  is  to  study  the  means  of  prevention. 
On  this  point  we  have  been  very  deficient  in  Great  Britain, 
not  only  as  regards  the  epizootic  lung  disease,  but  other 
forms  of  cattle  murrain. 

These  imported  plagues  in  poorer  countries  than  ours,  lead 
governments  to  establish  oordovs  militairea,  to  slaughter 
and  bury  diseased  animals,  and  to  compensate  individuals 
for  their  loss.  The  whole  country  is  under  careful  inspec- 
tion, and  persona  are  bound  to  report  the  appearance  of  a 
contagious  disease,  or  submit  to  the  infliction  of  a  severe 
penalty.  Such  measures  would  not  find  favour  here;  but 
are  we  to  fly  to  the  other  extreme,  to  continue  from  one 
year's  end  to  the  other  without  perceptible  abatement  in  the 
mortality  amongst  our  cattle,  and  not  only  to  manifest  the 
greatest  carelessness  regarding  the  presence  of  contagious 
disorders,  but  to  fevour  their  spread  by  permitting  frauds  of 
the  vilest  description  ? 

A  farmer  goes  to  the  market  and  buys  a  lot  of  lean  cattle ; 
shortly  after  purchase  pleuro-pnenmonia  breaks  out,  and  as 
the  condition  of  the  animals  prevents  a  good  price  being  ob- 
tidned  from  the  butcher,  he  sends  the  whole  to  the  market 
again,  knowing  them  to  be  unsound,  and  either  the  lot  is 
transferred  to  another  farm,  or  sold  to  a  number  of  purchasers. 
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I  have  been  asked,  when  the  diaease  haa  broken  out  amongst 
a  lot  of  yearlings,  whether  they  should  be  sdd  at  once  (h- 
chanced.  The  law  takes  do  ot^izance  of  sach  a  case,  the 
practice  ia  advocated  and  carried  oat  by  those  who,  in  ordi- 
nary transactions,  are  scrupolously  honest,  and  yet  if  yon 
probe  the  matter  you  cannot  but  admit  that  the  person  sell- 
ing a  lot  of  lean  cattle  affected  with  a  spreading;  malady, 
though  perhaps  only  in  the  stage  of  incubation,  is  defraud- 
ing the  purchaser  and  the  nation.  Some  may  find  relief 
under  the  absurd  supposition  that  diseases  are  not  catching; 
but  if  any  such  individual  is  cross-questioned  it  will  be  found 
^at  he  would  not  have  sold  the  cattle  had  he  not  believed 
that  the  whole  were  in  imminent  danger,  uid  that  the  ma- 
jority must  die. 

It  is  evident  that  such  a  practice  is  totally  opposed  to  the 
nation's  best  interests ;  but  in  reality  the  public  interest  is 
made  up  by  the  sum  of  private  interests  involved ;  and 
although  at  first  sight  the  individual  threatened  with  losa 
thinks  he  had  better  clear  out  his  bad  stock,  he  may,  at  his 
next  purchase,  be  not  a  whit  better  off,  from  the  very  prac- 
tice he  has  encouraged  and  followed  out  I  have  satisfac- 
torily found,  in  numerous  oases,  that  it  is  uuadvisable  to  clear 
out  a  farm  stock,  and  local  means  can  be  adopted  to  check 
mortality  with  the  greatest  success. 

But  there  is  another  way  in  which  the  owner  of  diseased 
animals  is  permitted  to  spread  contagion.  He  is  allowed  to 
send  them  by  railway,  to  entrust  them  to  a  salesman,  and  to 
expose  them  amongst  healthy  cattle  that  are  to  be  transferred 
to  different  parts  of  the  country  for  grazing  purposes.  Fat 
or  not  fat,  they  are  exposed  without  restriction,  and  any 
amount  of  good  stock  may  be  cimtaminated.  A  dairyman 
in  town  has  a  cow  taken  seriously  ilL  A  numbo'  of  hungry 
fleshers  are  ready  for  her  at  a  good  sum,  bat  in  order  to 
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cause  keen  competition,  the  poor  animal  is  milked  into  the 
public  market,  and  standavith  a  nnmber  like  herself  amoDf^st 
store  animals.  Such  a  practice  is  as  reckless  and  horrible,  as 
if  a  patient  with  small-pox  were  placed  amongst  a  lot  of  non- 
Taccinated  people  for  hours  t<^ether;  and  the  healthy  cows 
just  fiesh  from  the  country  are  especially  prone  to  imbibe  a 
deadly  virus. 

I  am  conversant  with  another  evil  demandiog  instant  sup- 
pression. A  cow-dealer  may  buy  a  fine  lot  of  healthy  cows 
for  the  town.  They  are  trucked,  and  somewhere  near  their 
destination  a  truck,  containing  diseased  animals,  is  attached 
to  the  train.  I  knew  an  instance  of  a  dealer,  who,  with  three 
Luge  trucks  full  of  fine  English  cows,  had,  on  reaching  Car- 
stairs,  to  submit  to  their  being  placed  behind  a  lot  of  three 
sufTering  from  the  lung  disease.  Imagine  how  favourable 
the  breene  and  the  proximity  of  those  animals  to  spread 
contagion !  It  should  be  a  standing  rule  that  every  cattle- 
truck  should  be  washed  thoroughly,  and  sprinkled  with  an 
antiseptic  substance,  before  other  cattle  are  exposed  in  it 
There  are  animal  poisons,  such  as  that  of  epizootic  aphtha, 
which  may  be  found  to  adhere  to  places,  and  spread  disease 
with  the  greatest  certainty. 

The  home  trade  in  diseased  cattle  is  sufficient  to  keep  up 
for  an  indefinite  period  of  time  pleuro-pneumonia  in  a 
country  like  our  own,  but  I  have  specially  alluded,  in  the 
Edinburgh  Veterinary  Review,  to  the  necessity  for  legisla- 
tion to  prevent  the  constant  importation  of  di.?eased  cattle 
from  foreign  lands.  In  the  June  number  for  the  current 
year,  I  state : — Free  trade  may  have  its  disadvantages.  The 
impettts  it  gave  -twenty-five  years  ago  to  the  cattle  trade 
led  to  the  introduction  of  much  disease  on  British  soil,  and 
unless  some  influential  men  will  take  an  interest  in  this 
subject  and  exert  themselves  for  the  common  good,  we  shall 
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contiuue  to  import  disease,  and  lose  millions  by  such  impor- 
tationa  In  an  article  on  pletuo-pneumonia  in  Hollasd, 
which  appeared  in  our  last  nnmber,  and  the  facts  of  which 
were  gleaned  irom  a  blue-book,  it  is  shown  how  extensively 
that  country  is  swept  by  cattle-plagues,  whence  we  chiefly 
obtain  foreign  store  cattle  for  our  dairies  or  for  feeding  pur- 
posea  If  our  imports  of  live  cattle  vary  from  30,000  to 
60,000  per  annum,  it  is  evident  that  there  is  a  wide  field  for 
the  contamination  of  our  home  stock,  and  this  is  facilitated, 
Istly,  By  the  wants  of  the  country  throughout  its  whole 
length  and  breadth;  2ndly,  By  the  totally  tmchecked  trade 
in  diseased  animals;  Srdly,  By  the  absence  ^f  all  proper 
means  to  detect  and  counteract  disease.  If  thousands  of  men 
were  landed  from  countries  infected  by  yellow  fever  or  otiier 
pestilence,  and  systematically  communicated  these  amongst 
us,  vigorous  effort  would  soon  be  made,  and  even  qnarantine 
enforced  for  our  own  protection;  but  we  observe  precisely 
such  an  occurrence  as  affecting  our  cattle,  and  as  the 
coontry  is  wealthy  enough  not  to  be  destroyed  by  it,  the  loss 
is  tolerated,  and  no  attention  paid  to  the  consequences  of  a 
most  pernicious  traffic. 

Free  trade  is  surely  not  incompatible  with  an  enlight- 
ened inquiry  as  to  the  countries  which  are  clear  of  cattle- 
plagues,  and  those  that  are  suffering  from  them.  We  need 
not  court  a  trade  with  that  part  above  all  others  in  Europe, 
which  b  overrun  with  pleuro- pneumonia,  and  as  fa,t  cattle 
ready  to  slaughter  are  needed  by  us  more  than  lean  cattle 
and  cows,  which  we  can  breed  in  such  enormous  numbers, 
and  better  than  our  neighbours,  we  do  not  see  why  some 
restrictions  on  the  importation  of  cattl^  to  be  exposed 
amongst  healthy  stock  here,  should  not  be  enforced. 

Can  a  Member  not  be  found  in  Parliament  to  move  In 
this  matter?     The  subject  is  worthy  the  most  anxious  and 
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carefiil  stndy.  It  has  been  irell  proved  that  epizootics,  Uke 
epidemics,  disappear  if  permitted  to  do  so,  and  if  they  are 
not  encouraged  by  facilitatijig  contagion,  &.C.  It  ia  also 
easily  demonstrated  that  the  United  Eangdom  is  naturally 
the  most  healthy  pcwtlon  of  Europe,  and  in  which  cattle 
plagues  are  only  seen  as  the  result  of  importation.  The 
very  diseases  which  prove  so  destructive  now  visited  us  last 
century,  but  trade  was  not  so  active,  importations  were  few, 
and  the  disorders  disappeared. 

The  veterinary  profession  in  this  country  has  not 
hitherto  turned  its  attention  to  the  great  questions  which 
afiect  our  national  prosperity,  and  which  are  purely  veterin- 
ary in  their  nature.  We  must  do  more  than  learn  how  to 
physic,  blister,  and  operate:  we  must  study  prevention. 
This  is  the  great  field  for  future  workers  and  for  men  of 
science,  trained  to  the  investigation  of  laws  governing  health 
and  disease.  Let  us  not  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  statements  of 
the  London  dealers  and  cowfeeders,  who  say  that  all  the 
disease  is  imported,  that  it  all  spreads  through  markets;  let 
us  not  shut  our  eyes  to  the  evident  &ct,  that  the  great 
centres  of  disease  in  this  country  axe  those  in  direct  com- 
fflunicatioD  with  the  centres  of  importation,  and  where  dis- 
eased cattle  are  &eely  bought  and  sold.  We  are  armed  witih 
knowledge,  and  we  are  armed  with  means  to  prevent  even 
such  a  disease  as  plenro-pneumonia.  The  requirement  of 
the  age  is  enlightened  action,  but  the  curse  of  the  past  has 
been  an  apathy  and  resignation  to  £ate,  only  pardonable 
because  the  result  of  ignoranca 

When  a  veterinary  surgeon  is  called  upon  to  prevent 
plenro-pneumonia  on  an  estate  or  farm,  he  finds  that  he  has 
to  deal  with  cows,  bulls,  oxen,  and  calves.  These  animals 
are  more  or  less  freely  Lntermixed;  but  where  cows  are  con- 
stantly tied  up  in  a  separate  compartment,  and  a  number  of 
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oxen  arfi  in  stalls  away  from  other  etock,  it  is  not  nnnsnal  to 
observe  one  lot  of  ftnimalii  escape  the  disease  entirely.  Calves 
most  frequently  escape  from  the  &ct  that  they  are  by  them- 
selves, and  are  often  not  brought  in  contact  with  the  in- 
fected stock. 

The  practittoDer's  dn^  may  be  stated  in  the  foim  of  a 
series  of  tales,  all  of  which  mnst  be  careftdly  obeerred : — 

Firstly,  The  whole  stock  must  be  inspected  and  anscnl- 
tated  carefolly,  and  the  sonrce  of  the  disease  made  ont,  when 
it  will  either  be  fonnd,  that  bought-iu  animals  hare  been  first 
affb:ted,  or  Uiose  that  have  been  near  diseased  stock  on  a 
AAd.  or  high  road.  I  have  fr«qnentiy  found  difficulty  in 
talcing  tlie  cases  to  contagion,  bnt  simply  because  pe(^e 
are  foigetfal  or  ignore  important  circnmstances.  Thne  I 
have  fbnnd  fiirmeis  state  that  they  coold  not  have  imported 
the  disease,  because  they  never  bon^t,  bat  their  next-door 
neighbour  had  it,  or  diseased  cattle  were  passing  throng 
their  fiirms  constantly. 

Seoondiy,  Stop  all  commnuicatiou  with  the  asc^tained 
source  of  the  disease.  It  is  difficult  to  do  this  in  town 
dairies,  because  cows  die  off  and  fresh  ones  most  come  in. 
If  possible,  no'  healthy  stock,  much  less  diseased,  should  be 
brought  amongst  the  animals  you  are  called  upon  to  treat 

Thirdly,  Having  discovered  the  diseased  uiimals  amongst 
the  herd,  have  them  all  removed  where  they  can  be  at  a  dis- 
tance from  other  catUe.  The  only  treatment  they  want  is  to 
allow  them  water,  very  little  if  any  food,  and  the  smallest 
amount  of  medicine. 

Fourthly,  Keep  the  healthy  stock  as  much  as  possible  in 
separate  lots.  Do  not  disturb  the  cows  from  their  byres,  or 
the  oxen  from  their  stalls,  I  disapprove  of  removing  ani- 
mals frxmi  their  old  quarters;  it  t^ds  to  spread  disease  and 
does  no  good  to  the  cattl& 
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Fifthly,  All  tiie  animals,  with  the  exceptioD  of  milk  cows, 
8honld  be  fed  judiciously,  and  receive  in  their  food  from  two 
dischma  to  half  an  ounce  of  sulphate  of  iron  daily.  Suppose 
there  are  ten  oxen  feeding  in  stalls,  a  dozen  calves  in  the 
strawyard,  a  dozen  two-year-olds  in  a  field,  I  should  pre- 
Bcribe  as  followa    For  the  tea  oxen, — 

!ft  Ferri  sulph.  .  .  Jiv, 

Pulv.  sem.  coriand.       .  j"- 

Mix.  Make  four  dozen  such  powdeie.  Mix  a  powder 
thorooghly  with  two  pecks  and  a  half  of  bran  and  bruised 
oats  or  other  feeding  material  This  is  sufficient  for  one  day 
for  the  ten  oxen,  giving  each  animal  the  fourth  of  a  peck  of 
the  mixture.  The  treatment  must  be  continued  till  the 
forty-eight  powders  are  used,  that  is  to  say,  forty-eight  daya 

For  the  twelve  two-year-olds,  if  not  stall-fed,  I  would  mix 
a  similar  powder  daUy  in  any  food  they  woold  take,  or  if 
being  fed  on  turnips,  would  cause  the  latter  to  be  vetted 
daily,  and  sprinkled  over  with  the  powder.  For  the  calves,  I 
should  halve  the  above  powders. 

SixUdy,  The  milk  cows  most  be  simply  watched,  and  the 
attendants  on  the  animals  most  be  made  to  announce  when- 
ever the  slightest  symptoms  of  ill  health  appear  in  any  case, 
and  the  affected  one  must  be  instantly  removed. 

Concerning  dairy  stock  I  have  now  to  say,  the  iron  treat- 
ment cannot  be  adopted,  s^;regation  is  alone  at  onr  disposal 
Farmers  and  dairymen  should  be  most  careful  with  their 
pnrchasee,  and  it  is  usually  found  that  the  early  removal  of 
any  animal  showing  signs  of  disease  has  a  marked  effect  in 
diminishing  the  number  of  cases.  Cows  that  are  nearly  off 
thdr  milk  should  be  dried  and  receive  tonics  like  other 
cattle,  and  in  some  instances  it  is  desirable  to  dry  the  whole, 
feed  them  up,  and  sell  to  the  batcher.     Clearing  out  a 
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diseased  stock  is  more  to  be  recommended  in  dairy  £armB 
than  elsewhere. 

Every  attack  of  ^lia  disease  mnst  be  specially  studied.  I 
find  that  I  hare  to  vary  my  practice  according  to  circum- 
stances, but  have  no  fear  whatever  as  to  stopping  the  disease 
speedily,  and  with  the  smallest  loss  which  the  &nner  can 
sustain  after  having  the  disease  in  his  stock.  This  I  accomr 
plish  without  recommending  that  our  markets  should  be  pol- 
luted by  diseased  animals. 

About  the  beginning  of  the  year  I  am  usually  consulted  as 
to  what  shall  be  done  with  feeding  stock  on  a  &rm  where 
disease  has  appeared,  in  order  to  consume  an  abundance  of 
food.  I  never  recommend  the  diseased  to  be  sold,  and 
half-fed  cattle  to  be  bovight  in.  Loss  is  apt  to  be  in- 
curred two  ways  in  doing  this,  and  I  do  not  find  above  one^ 
or  at  most  two  animals,  seized  with  pleuro-pneumooia  after 
the  preventative  treatment  I  have  suf^^ted. 

The  practice  of  inoculation  is  one  which  I  have  to  condemn 
from  experience.  It  does  some  good,  but  a  great  deal  more 
harm.  The  good  is  only  snch  as  may  follow  the  use  <^ 
setons,  and  is  obtained  at  the  cost  of  a. certain  per-ceat^;e 
of  deaths,  and  cases  of  gangrene  of  the  tail.  It  is  not  an 
infallible  preservative,  but  very  far  from  this,  and  it  dmply 
tends  to  keep  up  disease  in  the  country  by  tnming  the 
attention  of  people  from  the  true  means  of  prevention.  A 
wealthy  Glasgow  cowkeeper  buys  in  cows  to  which  he  com- 
municates disease  by  placing  a  diseased  cow  amongst  them. 
He  has  a  large  per-centage  of  recoveries,  and  all  the  animals 
that  have  thus  had  the  disease,  or  resisted  it,  are  kept  on  as 
regular  stock.  A  capitalist  may  attempt  such  a  procedure, 
but  it  is  an  expensive  way  of  keeping  clear  of  pleoro- 
pneumonia. 

DrWillems  of  Hasselt  suggested  and  carried  out,  in  1851, 
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the  inocolntion  of  the  virus  of  plenro-pneumouia,  in  order  to 
induce  a  mild  form  of  the  disease  on  healthy  animals,  and 
preveDt  their  decimation  by  severe  attacks  due  to  contagion. 
Dr  Willems  met  with  much  encouragement,  and  perhaps 
more  opposition.  Didot,  Corvini,  Ehvolani,  and  many  more, 
accepted  Dr  Willems'  facts  as  incontestable,  and  wrote  advo- 
cating hia  method  of  checking  the  spread  of  so  destructive  a 
plague.  The  first  able  memoir  which  contested  all  that  had 
been  said  in  favour  of  inoculation  appewed  in  Turin,  and  was 
written  by  Dr  Keviglio,  a  Piedmontese  veterinary  surgeon. 
This  was  supported  by  the  views  of  many  more.  Professor 
Simonds  wrote  against  the  plan;  and  in  1854  the  French 
Commission,  whose  Seport  we  have  before  mentioned,  con- 
firmed in  part  Beviglio's  views,  though  &om  the  incomplete- 
ness of  the  experiments  further  trials  were  recommended. 

Inoculation  is  performed  as  follows : — A  portion  of  diseased 
lung  is  chosen,  and  a  bistonri  or  needle  made  to  pierce  it  so 
as  to  become  charged  with  the  material  consolidating  the  lung, 
and  this  is  afterwards  plunged  into  any  part,  bat  more  parti- 
cularly towards  the  point  of  the  ttul.  If  operated  severely  and 
higher  up,  great  exudation  occurs,  which  spreads  upwards, 
invades  the  areolar  tissue  round  the  rectum  and  other  pelvic 
organs,  and  death  aoon  puts  an  end  to  the  animal's  excruciat- 
ing auflfering.  If  the  operation  be  properly  performed  with 
lymph  that  is  not  putrid,  and  the  incisions  are  not  made  too 
deep,  the  results  of  the  operation  are  limited  to  local  exuda- 
tion and  swelling,  general  symptoms  of  fever,  and  gradual 
recovery.  The  most  common  occurrence  is  sloughing  of  the 
tail ;  and  in  London,  at  the  present  time,  dairies  are  to  he  seen 
in  which  all  the  cows  have  short  tail  stumps. 

Dr  Willems  and  others  have  gone  too  far  in  attempting  to 
describe  a  particular  corpuscle  as  existing  in  the  lymph  of 
pleuro-pneumonia.    All  animal  poisons  can  be  alone  disco- 
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rered  from  their  effects.  In  stractore  and  chemical  constitn- 
tion  there  is  no  difference,  and  often  the  most  potent  poLaons 
are  simple  fluids.  The  Belgian  Commission  appointed  to 
inrestigate  the  nature  and  inflnence  of  inoculation  for  pleoro- 
pneumonia  very  jostly  ezpreeaed  an  opinion  that  Dr  Willona 
had  not  proved  that  a  specific  product,  distangoisfaed  by 
anatomical  characters,  and  appreciable  by  the  microscope, 
existed  in  this  disease. 

The  all-important  question — "la  inoculation  cf  sernce?" 
— has,  in  my  opinion,  been  solred.  I  cannot  deal,  in  the 
pages  of  this  little  work,  with  the  large  amount  of  conflicting 
evidence  on  the  subject.  The  Belgian  and  French  comnus- 
sions,  Reviglio's,  Simotids',  Uering's,  my  own  observations, 
and  those  of  many  more,  prove  that  a  certiun  d^ree  of  pre- 
servative inflnence  is  derived  by  the  process  of  inocalation. 
It  does  not  arrest  the  progress  of  the  disease.  It  certiunly 
diminishes  to  some  extent,  though  often  very  slightly  so,  the 
number  of  cases,  and  particalarly  that  of  the  severe  cmea 
This  efi'ect  has  been  ascribed  to  a  derivative  action,  inde- 
pendently of  any  specific  influence,  and  indeed  similar  to  that 
of  introducing  setons  in  the  dewlap.  I  cannot  speak  very 
favourably  of  the  latter  process,  as  indeed  I  cannot  recommend 
the  inoculation  of  cattle.  In  London  some  dairymed  have 
considerable  fiuth  in  this  operation,  though  its  ef^t  is  un- 
certain, and  its  modus  operandi  a  mystery.  I  should  counsel 
the  keeper  of  dairy  stock  to  select  his  own  animals  &om 
healthy  herds,  and  strictly  avoid  public  markets.  In  many 
instances,  to  my  knowledge,  this  has  been  sufficient  to  prevent 
the  invasion  of  this  terrible  disease. 

There  is  a  vital  question,  the  solution  of  which  has  rarely 
been  attempted,  and  which  I  desire  particularly  to  refer  ta 
"  Is  it  possible  to  rid  her  Most  Gracious  Majesty's  dominicHis 
of  pleuro-pnettmoniat"      During  last  century  t|ie  disease 
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disappeared  shortly  after  we  imported  it.  Meat  waa  less 
consumed,  the  population  was  not  so  great,  the  cattle  trade 
not  so  brisk,  and  importation  from  foreign  countries  very 
small  Obserrers  last  century  noticed  that  "  this  disease, 
like  most  infectious  diseases  affecting  mankind,  and  imported 
from  distant  countries,  grows  milder  the  longer  it  stays  with 
us."*  Why  shall  we  not  learn  from  what  onr  fore&thers 
tecommendedl  Dr  Layard  said  in  1767,  "The  means  to 
prevent  this  dreadful  calamity  are  twofold:  first,  to  pre- 
vent the  admission  of  this  disease  into  these  kingdoms; 
secondly,  when  unfortunately  the  contagions  distemper  is 
once  received,  to  prevent  the  spreading  and  check  the  pro- 
gress of  it" 

Government  should  adopt  means  whereby  information 
may  be  had,  at  all  times,  of  the  exteit  and  exact  whereabouts 
of  the  disease.  A  fiill  and  satis&ctory  inquiry  should  be 
instituted  into  the  trade  in  cattle  with  foreign  countries,  or 
within  the  United  Kingdom.  The  foul  trade  in  diseased 
meat  should  be  suppressed,  the  sale  of  diseased  live  cattle 
in  public  markets  prohibited,  and  sound  knowledge  difl^ised, 
wherever  the  disease  exists,  as  to  the  best  methods  of  check- 
ing it  All  this  implies  no  coercion.  Flenro-pnenmonia 
and  every  other  imported  disease  may  be  permanently 
banished  &om  this  country,  and  the  day  must  come  in  which 
such  a  glorious  result  will  be  attained,  but  not  so  long  as  we 
submit  to  eating  diseased  meat,  and  to  an  unchecked  traffic, 
home  and  foreign,  in  infected  cattle. 

When  you  have  clearly  established  the  nature  of  a  cause 
of  any  disease,  its  influence  caa  be  counteracted  by  intelli- 
gently-directed measures.      The    period   of   incubation   of 

*  Tkt  CompUtt  Cow  DodcT.  By  Joshua  Kowlik.  Thiid  Edition. 
1804. 
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plenTO-pnenmonia  is  long.  It  is  rare  that  during  that  period 
infected  aniinals  communicate  the  disease.  It  is  most  com- 
municable when  fully  developed.  The  poisoQ  is  weak,  and 
often  ineffectoal  until  the  advanced  stages  of  the  malady. 
Early  separation  of  diseased  stock  ensures  the  check,  or  total 
arrest  of  the  disease ;  and  the  great  question  is  how  to  ac- 
complish this. 

A  country  invaded  like  ours,  or  like  Australia,  by  plenro- 
pneumonia,  should  enforce  the  infliction  of  severe  penalties 
on  those  knowingly  selling  diseased  animals  from  thdr  own 
stock  or  that  of  otliers.  The  channels  of  importation  should 
be  under  most  ligid  inspection,  and  probably  in  some  cases, 
such  as  in  oar  own  countiy,  quarantine  would  be  iodispens- 
sble  Stocks  should  be  mixed  as  little  as  possible ;  all  past 
purchases  kept  apart ;  and  where  large  droves  of  cattle,  as  in 
Australia,  have  to  be  protected,  a  system  of  separating  them 
in  lots  as  small  as  possible  should  be  adopted.  The  moment 
an  animal  might  be  observed  unwell — and  inspection  should 
be  very  careful — that  animal  should  be  slaughtered;  and  any 
lot  in  which  this  may  be  noticed  should  be  most  rigidly  ex- 
amined, and  separated  into  smaller  lots,  to  be  kept  clear  from 
each  other  for  a  space  of  at  least  two  months.  Placing  land 
on  which  animals  have  been  fed  in  quarantine  for  a  twelve- 
month, is  a  ridiculous  and  useless  restriction;  but  this,  we 
understand,  has  been  largely  practised  in  Victoria. 

In  this  country,  in  many  establishments  we  have  consulted 
for  some  time  past,  the  disease  has  been  cleared  out  at  oace 
without  selling  out  or  kilH»g  an  entire  stock.  If  a  farmer 
suflTers  from  pleuro-pneumonia  long,  it  is  owing  to  negligence 
or  ignorance  of  the  fact  that  the  disease  is  eminently  con-  ■ 
tagious.  He  should  breed  his  own  stock  entirely  if  possible; 
buy,  if  necessary,  from  indubitable  sources,  and  watch  against 
the  pasturing  of  animals  near  infected  ones,  or  near  high 
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roads  throngb  which  diseased  cattle  are  likely  to  be  driTeu.  If, 
nnfortnnately,  the  disease  does  appear,  kill  the  first  afiected, 
separate  the  animals  as  efiectuatly  as  possible,  and  support 
all  those  in  health  by  liberal  diet  and  femiginons  tonics.  It 
depends  entirely  on  the  InteUigence  with  which  these  injunc- 
tions are  carried  out  whether  they  are  snccessfnl  or  not 

Cheonic  Diseases  op  the  Respieatoey  Oimjams. — 
Chvokic  Couoh. 
What  is  a  chronic  coagh  ?  is  a  question  of  some  importance 
to  horsemen,  and  one  which  is  not  very  easily  answered. 
Wheu  a  man  coughs  beyond  the  limited  period  usually 
assigned  to  a  common  cold,  he  is  in  fear  that  it  has  "  settled 
on  his  chest,"  and,  perhaps,  that  he  may  be  consumptive,  or 
attacked  with  the  chronic  bronchitis  so  common  on  our  east 
coast,  and  so  deadly  amongst  old  people.  But  the  horse  is 
not  subject  to  consumption,  and  the,  instances  of  bond  fide 
chronic  bronchitis  ore  rare.  There  are  several  kinds  of 
chronic  coughs  in  horses.  One  is  called  a  hollow  cough,  due 
to  lung  derangement,  and  another  is  characteristic  of  broken 
wind ;  a  third  is  a  short  cough  whilst  feeding  on  dry  osts  or 
after  drinking  cold  water.  This  is  often  the  roarer's  cough, 
due  to  derangement  of  the  nerves  of  the  throat.  The  chronic 
cough  is  not  nsoally  characterised  by  any  special  feature 
which  will  enable  an  experienced  man  to  say  that  it  is  chronic. 
I  do  not,  of  coarse,  allude  to  the  cough  of  a  broken-winded 
horse,  but  to  a  short  sharp  bark  which  may  be  heard  occa- 
sionally in  the  stable,  always  wheo  the  horse  is  first  brought 
out  into  the  cold  air,  and  usually  when  any  dry  and  solid  object 
is  BwaUowed.  The  only  sure  test  of  the  existence  of  such  a 
cough  ia  time,  and  it  is  of  considerable  moment  that  pur- 
chasers of  horses  should  know  this,  as  they  are  very  frequently 
offered  horses  with  colds,  throats  blistered,  "  a  little  out  of 
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sorts  &om  the  sea  passage  across  Uie  Irish  Channel,"  and  widi 
the  assuiance  that  the  symptoms  vill  all  disappear  ia  s  day 
or  two.  I  havQ  kQowii  such  horses  bought,  taken  home, 
treated,  and  dead  wiifaia  a  short  time,  proving  the  disease  to 
be  acnte  and  severe  enough,  and  quite  suffident  to  impress 
upon  the  mind  of  the  purcliaseF  a  lesson  of  caadcoL  InoUiet 
instances,  the  congh  does  not  disappear,  and  tliere  is  then  sn 
endless  dispute,  where  all  chances  of  difference  of  opinion 
should  hare  b«en  avoided  long  befora 

Were  I  to  attempt  a  definition  of  a  chronic  congh,  I  could 
not  sa;  more  than  that  a  congh  is  ohroiuc  when  the  period  has 
elapsed  daring  which  a  chance  of  its  cure  exists,  This  is 
vague  enough ;  but  there  are  cases  of  relapsing  sore  tbioat, 
of  slight  irritation  of  the  larynx,  which  persist,  and  are,  atta 
a  time,  cured,  or  which  disappear  when  the  animal  is  got,  by 
good  management,  into  robust  condition.  The  disappear- 
ance of  the  cough  is  an.  indication  that  it  cannot  constatote  a 
permanent  cause  of  unsoundness.  On  the  other  hand,  if  all 
means  have  been  adopted  to  control  the  congh  and  to  cure  it, 
and  a  newly-bought  horse  continues  to  cough  for  two  or 
three  months,  it  is  not  expedient  for  a  purchaser  to  dak  && 
issne ;  and  if  the  oonditions  ot  the  purchase  admit  of  i^  the 
animal  should  be  returned. 

The  treatment  of  a  newly-bought  horse  with  such  a  derange- 
ment should  be  carefully  conducted  In  the  first  place,  the 
animal  cannot  be  worked  Qentle  exercise  is  altme  admissible, 
and  this  is  not  desirable  should  any  degree  of  fever  ezisL 
An  aii7  stable  or  spacious  loose  box  is  the  most  certain  to 
benefit  the  animal,  With  moderate  diet — a  doable  handful  of 
oats  tbrice  duly,  and  8  lb.  .or  10  lb.  of  hay.  Keeping  the 
animal  warm  by  closing  every  inlet  for  air,  and  giving  mashes 
frequently,  if  not  daily,  are  means  often  adopted,  but  with 
injurions  infinence. 
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I  wish  to  denounce  the  administration  of  "  constitntion 
balls"  and  "congh  balla."  An  animal  that  has  a  coogh  should 
not  be  tormented  vith  balls  day  after  day,  and  we  advise 
people  to  give  nothing  as  to  the  nature  of  which  they  are 
not  quite  certun,  or  which  is  not  prescribed  hy  a  competent 
peisoD.  A  dose  of  physic  has  frequently  a  most  desirable 
effect,  and  two  or  three  days  after  its  operation  has  ceased,  if 
the  animal  is  costive,  a  milder  dose  may  be  given,  but  that  is 
all  tfae  animal  needa  Again,  it  is  not  desirable  to  mix  large 
quantities  of  nitre  with  every  feed.  Nitre  has  a  very  debili- 
tating efiect  if  given  repeatedly.  There  are  some  astringent 
electoaries,  &c,  which  a  veterinaiy  surgeon  may  prescribe, 
but  our  advice  to  the  purchaser  of  a  young  horse  with  a 
congh,  is  to  quack  as  littie  as  possible,  use  the  animal  very 
gently,  and  attend  carefully  to  diet,  &ee  ventilation,  and 
moderate  exercise.  With  horses  conghing,  it  is  a  very  whole- 
some rule  not  to  do  any  mischief  with  drugs,  as  any  ordinary 
cough  has  a  tendency  to  cease,  and  will  frequently  be  ciued 
by  nature's  spontaneous  eflbrta 

Blistering  the  throat  is  very  constantiy  adopted  by  horse- 
dealers,  and  should  they  have  an  animal  witJi  a  chronic 
cough,  the  raw  blister  is  an  admirable  disguise,  as  it  indicates 
the  treatment  the  animal  is  undergoing  for  "a  cold."  A 
mustard  poultice  applied  over  the  throat  is  of  great  service 
in  acute  cases,  but  active  blistering,  which  may,  perhaps, 
blemish  a  horse  for  life,  should  be  carefully  avoided. 

I  can  say  with  regard  to  a  chronic  congh  what  holds  good 
with  many  forms  of  unsoundness,  that  a  well-made  animal  is 
not  veiy  subject  to  permanent  disease.  A  horse  with  a  neat 
head — well  put  on,  a  good  neck,  deep  chest,  well  out  behind 
the  elbows,  weU  ribbed  home,  and  with  a  short  back,  ia  likely 
to  be  sound  in  wind,  as  in  most  instances  he  will  be  sound 
in  limb,  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  symmetry. 
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A  roarer,  or  whisUer,  is  a  horse  affected  with  difficult;  of 
breathing  from  contraction  of  the  air-passages.  There  are 
several  lesions,  which  are  characterised  by  the  symptoms  of 
harsh,  Bonoroos  breathing,  and  which  constitute  permanent 
unsoundness.  The  deformity  in  the  air-passages  may  exist 
in  the  nose,  pharynx,  larynx,  and  trachea. 

Cases  of  Roaring  due  to  Diseases  of  the  N'ose. — L  I  was 
recently  driven  home  from  the  railway  station  in  a  cab,  and 
on  alighting,  remonstrated  with  the  driver  for  oMng  the  worst 
roarer  I  think  I  ever  heard.  It  turned  out  that  the  horse, 
only  now  six  years  old,  fell  on  his  head  when  a  colt,  and 
smashed  his  nasal  bones,  so  as  to  constrict  the  nasal  pa&sages. 
I  have  witnessed  other  cases  of  depresaon  of  the  nasal  bones 
attended  with  a  similar  result 

II.  Tumonrs  frequently  plug  the  one  nostril,  and  as  air  can 
only  pass  through  the  opposite  one,  the  noise  in  breathing  is 
extremely  lond.  The  tomours  of  the  nose  may  be  classed 
under  two  heads:  Ist,  The  fibrous,  or  soft  polypi;  and,  2nd, 
The  osseous. 

With  regard  to  the  soft  nasal  polypi,  they  may  be  single  or 
multiple,  and  either  occupy  the  nasal  chamber  or  the  ad- 
joining sinuses.  They  occnr  usuaUy  in  adult  or  aged  horses, 
and  their  presence  is  at  first  only  indicated  by  the  larger 
ciirrent  of  air  through  one  nostril  than  through  the  other. 
Breathing  may  be  totally  stopped  through  one  chamber,  and 
by  this  time  deformity  of  tbe  facifd  bone  is  observed.  On 
examining  the  nose  carefully,  the  polypus  may  be  seen  or 
felt  On  percussion,  the  part  occupied  by  the  solid  mass  is 
found  dull,  especially  when  contrasted  with  the  healthy  side ; 
there  is  frequently  some  discbat^e,  and  occasionally  some 
hiemorrhage  from  the  chamber  occupied  by  the  polypus. 
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Boaring,  due  to  such  an  obstniction,  can  be  cured  by 
removal  of  the  polypus,  which  must  be  effected  by  cutting, 
ligature,  or  torsion. 


Fig,  1*4.— Nm»1  Poljpiu. 

Of  the  three  operations,  torsion,  or  Uceratiou  of  the  poly- 
pus, is  most  practicable.  It  is  attended  vitii  very  consider- 
able hemorrhage  and  injuiy  to  the  turbinated  bones  and 
schneiderian  membrane,  but  it  is  safe  and  effectnaL 

The  osseooa  tumours  of  the  nose  are  not  common,  but 
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disease  such  as  that  represented  by  Fig.  143  in  this  volnme, 
may  come  under  this  head.  I  have,  howerer,  had  a  m'ngiilar 
case  since  coming  to  Edinbui^h. 

Mr  A.  M.  Edwards,  the  distinguished  yonng  su^eon  of 
this  city,  was,  whilst  on  a  professional  visit  in  Fifeshire,  drivoi 
£ix)ia  Kilconqubar  station  in  an  omnibus  drawn  by  two 
horses,  of  which  one,  to  all  appearance  the  best,  a[^)eared  to 
suffer  intolerabfy  from  difficult  breathing.  Mr  Edwards 
found  that  the  violent  roaring  was  due  to  an  osseous  tnmour  in 
the  near  nostril ;  and  as  the  animal  was  yonng — edz  years  di 
— and  well-bred,  he  suggested  that  my  advice  should  be  ob- 
tained. The  horse  was  sent  in  to  the  Sew  Veterinary  College 
Infirmary,  and  t  then  learned  that  several  veterinaiy  surgeons 
declared  that  death  mnst  necessarily  follow  so  formidable  as 
operation. 

I  had  the  horse  cast,  the  false  nostril  slit  up,  a  narrow  saw 
passed  op,  and  the  tumour  cut  through  to  its  base;  a  second  cut 
with  the  saw  enabled  me  to  remove  a  large  slice,  and  with  the 
aid  of  bone  forceps,  the  mass,  about  the  size  of  a  man's  fist, 
was  effectually  removed.  I  fixed  the  horse  so  as  not  to  lace- 
rate the  wound,  which  I  carefuUy  stitched,  and  in  a  month  the 
animal  was  discharged  cured. 

IIL  AsingularcaseofroaringiareoordedbyHering.  Inthe 
month  of  September,  1842,  a  filly,  2^  years  of  age,  was  taken 
to  Professor  Hering,  in  consequence  of  severe  roaring,  which 
had  been  observed  since  the  animal  was  a  year  and  half  old. 
The  breathing  was  laboured  and  audible,  though  bat  slightly 
heard  when  the  animal  was  quiet,  and  very  manifest  on  exer^ 
tion.  There  was  a  dense  muooos  discharge  from  both  nos- 
trils, but  especially  the  left ;  and  in  every  other  lespect  the 
filly  appeared  heathy.  There  was  no  enUrgement  of  glands, 
and  percussion  of  the  sinuses  indicated  tiiat  they  were  clear. 
On  further  examination,  to  ascertain  if  uiy  morbid  matter 
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escaped  from  the  f^ttural  poaches,  Hering  noticed  tliat  there 
was  no  air  passed  throngh  the  right  nasal  chamber.  A  flex- 
ible tnbe  passed  freel;  into  the  pharynx  through  the  left 
nostril,  but  not  through  the  ri^ht ;  and  an  obstmction  was 
diagnosed,  bnt  of  what  natnre,  there  was  not  sufficient  evi- 
dence to  indicate.  The  animal  was  slangbtered,  at  the  teqoest 
of  the  owner ;  and  the  posterior  opening  of  the  right  nasal 
chamber  was  found  closed  by  a  fold  of  mucous  membrane. 
I  have  striven  to  shew  this  in  the  accompanying  sketch,  which 
I  made  in  Stuttgart  from  the  dried  head,  in  1 86i>. 
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Hering  aaya  that,  without  doubt,  the  deformity  was  conge- 
nital, and  the  occurrence  of  such  a  case  should  put  practi- 
tioners on  their  gtiard  in  foture,  so  as  to  resort  to  the  poncture 
of  the  occluding  membrane,  and  cure  the  roaring. 

IV.  Tumours  in  connection  with  the  phsr^nx  are  not  nn- 
frequestly  the  causes  of  roaring.  Simple  pharyngeal  polypi 
may  partially  obatmct  the  laiynx,  and  sometimes  may  move 
in  position,  and  choke  the  animal.  Fibrous  and  fibro-cystic 
tumours,  growing  &om  the  epiglottis,  or  &om  the  arytenoid 
cartilagea,  have  been  met  with  on  dissection  in  animals  known 
during  life  to  have  been  bad  roarers. 

I  have  seen  bad  cases  of  roaring  from  melanotic  disease  in 
the  group  of  lymphatic  glands  situated  behind  the  pharynx 
and  below  the  atlas;  also,  from  similar  disease  in  tiie  lym- 
phatic gUnds  on  the  inner  ade  of  the  parotids.  Distension 
of  the  guttural  pouches  by  thickened  pus  will  have  Uie  same 
efiecL 

y.  When  the  larjmx  and  pharynx  are  inflamed,  roaring  is 
a  symptom.  We  cannot  satisfactorily  examine  horses  when 
affected  with  sore  throat,  and  must  wait  for  the  acute  disorder 
to  have  passed  o£  A  permanent  thickening  of  the  mucous 
membrane  may  result,  and  in  some  rare  cases  false  mem- 
branes are  thrown  out,  become  organised,  and  may  fonn 
septa  in  the  passage,  so  as  to  interfere  permanenUy  wiUt  the 
respiration.  Cline,  the  celebrated  London  surgeon,  who  lived 
in  the  first  quarter  of  the  present  century,  said  that  the  dis- 
order in  a  horse  which  constituted  a  roarer,  was  caused  by  a 
membranous  projection  in  a  part  of  the  windpipe,  and  was  a 
consequence  of  that  part  having  bee%  inflamed  from  a  cold, 
and  iiyudiciously  treated.  Such  cases  are,  however,  quite 
exceptional 

VL  Youatt  demonstrated  in  1833  that  roarers  are  usually 
affected  with  atrophy  of  the  muscles  of  the  laiynx  on  the 
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left  aie.  Mandl  has  Bince  described  the  process  of  &t(y 
d^;eQeratioD  vhicb  occors  in  these  muscles  as  the  result  of 
paralyda.  The  origin  of  the  paralysis  is  nsually  an  inflam- 
matoiy  attack,  and  the  cironmstance  that  the  muscles  on  the 
left  side  &re  nsoally  affected  has  been  explained  by  stating 
that  as  these  muscles  are  supplied  with  the  recurrent  nerve, 
which,  OD  the  left  side,  passes  off  from  the  pueumoj^tric 
further  back  than  on  the  right;  any  inflammatory  disease  of 
the  chest  ia  more  likely  to  affect  the  left  reenrrent  nerve,  and 
indirectly  induce  disease  of  the  muscles  to  which  it  is  dis- 
tributed. 

VIL  The  deformities  of  the  wind- 
pipe, attended  with  roaring,  are  nume- 
rous. The  trachea  may  be  distorted  in 
horses  that  have  been  used  wiUi  a  tight- 
bearing  rein,  and  an  instance  of  this  is 
here  figured. 

Constriction  of  the  windpipe  has  fre- 
quently been  witnessed,  and  amongst 
the  most  curious  forms  of  this  disease 
we  have  cases  in  which  the  ends  of  the 
cartilagea  curl  in  and  divide  the  pas- 
sage into  two  narrow  tubes,  through 
which  an  insufficient  amount  of  air 
at  last  passes,  and  the  animal  dies  of 
suffocation.  Tumonrs  &om  the  verte- 
bne,  and  deposits  such  as  those  re- 
Fig.  u7.  presented  below,  sometimes   occasion 

roaring. 
The  diagnosis  of  roaring  demands  a  careful  examinaticm 
of  a  horse  through  various  paces,  and  chiefly  in  a  gallop.    An 
enclosed  space  such  as  a  riding-school  is  fiironrable  for  the 
trial,  and  the  precise  seat  of  roaring  may  be  made  out  by 
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direct  examination  of  the  air  passages,  and  especiaUy  by  aQS- 
cidtation. 

The  treatment  of  roaring  is  either  palliative  or  curative. 
A  bad  roarer  inay  be  rendered  nsefol  bj  being  made  to  wear 


carefully  adapted  pads  over  the  false  nostrils,  or  by  having 
a  tube  inserted  in  the  trachea.  The  latter  ifl  an  opera- 
tion chiefly  performed  in  acute  cases  when  suffocation  is 
threatened. 

Various  cures  for  roarers  have  been  from  time  to  time  sug- 
gested. It  is  evident  that  nasal  tumours,  depressions  of  bone, 
exudations,  &c.,  must  be  very  differently  treated.     When- 
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ever  paralysis  of  the  laiyngeal  moscles  occurs,  the  diaeaae 
most  be  mcorable,  bnt  GUnther  of  Hanover  has  suggested, 
and  I  understand  successfolly  carried  out,  for  Uiia  form  of 
disease,  the  ezcisioQ  of  the  lip  of  the  arytenoid  cartilage  on 
the  affected  dde. 

The  details  concerning  the  causes  which  are  attended  with 
roaring,  suggest  to  practitionerB  a  variety  of  ways  to  over- 
come the  troublesome  symptonis  in  special  cases. 

Beoken  Wind. 

This  is  a  form  of  dyspnoea  or  difficult  breathing  in  tlie 
horse,  due  to  organic  lesion  of  the  thoracic  organs.  It  is 
usually  observed  as  a  chronic  and  incurable  disease,  inteifer* 
ing  with  the  animal's  usefulness,  and  constituting  one  of  the 
worst  forms  of  unsoimdness  Concerning  it  there  has  been 
much  discussion,  and  many  differences  of  opinion;  and  it 
would  be  well  to  have  a  large  number  of  weU-obserred 
cases  in  different  countries,  grouped  so  as  to  deduce  more 
accurate  information  than  we  possess  at  present 

Causes. — Broken  wind  is  a  disease  of  the  low-bred  horse, 
w^  a  defective  form  and  bad  constitution.  It  is  asserted 
that  the  Arabian,  Persian,  Barb,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese 
horses  are  quite  free  &om  the  malady.  This  has  beeo 
ascribed  to  the  good  management,  as  well  as  to  the  constitu- 
tional vigour  of  these  animals;  and  in  Spain  it  is  said  that 
the  cultivation  of  artificial  pastures  has  led  of  late  years  to 
the  development  of  broken  wind.  Rodriguez,  a  Spanish 
veterinarian,  asserts  that  in  the  vicinity  of  Aranjnez  many 
horses  became  broken-winded  on  being  fed  with  the  artificial 
grasses,  and  the  disease  ceased  when  the  natural  grasses 
were  employed. 

Demussy  says  that  the  long  experience  of  the  people  of 
various  countries  would  indicate  that  broken  wind  depoids 
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on  the  use  of  hay  and  drj  forage,  inasnrach  as  the  malad; 
never  developes  itself  in  horses  chiefly  fed  on  the  straws  of 
cereals  and  barley.  Gf^en  food  does  not  produce  broken 
wind. 

We  are  inclined  to  think  that  broken  wind  depends  more 
on  the  feeding  of  horses  than  on  any  other  canse.  In  some 
countries,  the  hay  is  bad,  rushy,  coarse,  and  often  musty. 
A  large  quantity  of  such  food,  with  a  very  moderate  supply 
of  com,  tends  to  produce  a  pod-belly,  and  interferes  with 
the  organs  of  respiration.  In  this  country,  it  is  more  the 
cart-horses  and  bad-bred  coach-horses  that  sufier  &om  the 
disease,  and  frequently  &om  their  injudicions  management  as 
regards  feeding. 

Professor  Coleman  attributes  broken  wind  to  the  fact  that 
horses  are  compelled  to  perform  exertion  on  a  fiill  stomach, 
and  that  one  of  the  most  common  causes  is  riding  or  driving 
a  horse  hard  which  has  previously  drunk  a  large  quantity  of 
water.  The  experience  of  coaching  days  is  brought  to  bear 
by  Professor  Coleman,  who  mentions  in  his  lectures  that 
post  or  coach  horses  never  become  broken-winded  when  used 
on  the  road,  and  no  animals  with  this  disorder  were  seen  in 
the  coaches,  except  such  as  were  bought  affected  with  it. 
He  attributed  this  to  the  manner  in  which  they  were  fed, 
each  horse  having  probably  20  lbs.  of  oats  daily,  but  not  more 
than  5  lb.  of  hay,  and  no  water  before  work.  They  were 
driven  fast  and  long,  but  were  not  subject  to  broken  wind  on 
such  treatment  Coleman  went  on  to  say  that  farmers'  and 
millers'  horses  are  most  disposed  to  this  disease,  because 
they  feed  them  largely  with  hay  and  chaff  and  mealy  food, 
which  blows  them  out  enormously,  and  then  they  are  worked 
without  discretion.  'Nimrod'  confirms  Coleman's  state- 
ment He  says  that,  in  the  stables  of  the  fast  coaches, 
horses  were  only  allowed  half  rations  of  hay  (28  lbs.)  each  for 
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aeren  days;  bat  that  they  got  a  bushel  and  a  half  of  com 
(about  60  lbs.)  each,  besides;  and  that  a  broken-winded 
horse  vas  scarcely  heard  of  among  them.  "  I  have  takoi 
some  pains,"  said  '  Nimrod,'  "  to  ascertain  this  fact  by  my 
own  personal  inquiries.  One  proprietor,  who  has  aearly 
fifty  horses  at  work — many  of  which  are  in  as  &at  coaches 
as  any  that  travel  on  the  road — assured  me  lately  that  he 
had  not  a  broken-winded  horse  in  his  yard;  whereas,  before 
he  stinted  them  in  their  hay,  he  generally  had  one  in  five  in 
tliat  state."  Percivall  said,  in  1853: — "  I  believe  that  broken 
wind  is  a  much  less  frequently  met  with  disease  than  for- 
merly.  I  can  avouch  that  it  prevails  little  among  militai; 
horses;  its  occurrence  La  not  anything  comparable  to  that  of 
roaring,  and  it  seems  to  be  less  prevalent  among  high  than  low 
bred  horses.  .  .  .  For  the  most  part,  broken  wind  affects  aged 
horses ;  rarely  do  we  see  it  in  yonng  ones.  D'Arbome  says,  he 
never  met  with  a  case  prior  to  the  sixth  year  of  age,  and 
believes  that  mares  are  more  disposed  to  it  than  horses." 

We  have  seen  a  case  of  broken  wind  at  five  years  of  age, 
and  the  subject  of  it  was  a  bay  gelding,  abont  fifteen  bands, 
narrow  and  l^gy,  in  which  the  disorder  appeared  very  sud- 
denly and  became  vei7  severe. 

Symptoms. — In  the  earliest  stage,  a  horse  is  observed  not 
to  thrive  as  well  as  he  should;  has  a  short,  continaous 
cough.  The  broken-winded  cough  is  spasmodic,  occurring  by 
paroxysms,  and  very  troablesome  on  the  first  appearance  of 
the  disorder ;  it  becomes  feeble,  short,  and  single  as  ihe 
malady  developes  itself  In  examining  horses  for  soundness, 
the  cough  prodoped  by  pressure  on  the  larynx  is  often  qoite 
sufficient  to  indicate  that  the  animal  is  broken-winded.  The 
animal  cannot  relieve  itself  by  an  active  action  of  the  chest 
and  lungs,  and  the  suppressed  cough  induced  is  extremdy 
characteristic. 
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On  lookiDg  at  the  flanks  of  a  broken-Trinded  horse,  it  is 
found  that  at  every  expiration  the  solid  walls  of  the  chest 
drop,  &nd  then  the  abdominal  muscles  succeed  in  action,  so 
that  there  is  a  double  movement  to  effect  the  expulsion  of  air 
from  the  lungs.  Mr  Percivall  proposes  to  call  this  jerkit^ 
reepiratiofk  In  bad  cases  of  broken  frind,  if  the  anus  is 
watched,  a  singular  protrusion  and  recession  may  be  noticed 
as  the  animal  breathes,  and  sjmchronons  with  the  respiration. 
The  double  action  of  the  expiratory  muscles  is  best  seen  in 
the  broken-winded  horse  after  exertion,  but  even  whoi  not 
exerted,  the  breathing  is  frequent  and  laboured, 

AascQ]tation  has  been  resorted  to  for  the  diagnosis  of 
broken  wind,  and  Mr  Fercivall  qnotes  Delafond,  who  says : — 
"The  pathognomonic  signs  of  pulmonary  emphysema" — a 
condition  of  lung  often  witnessed  in  broken  wind — "are — Ist 
The  interrupted  respiration ;  weak  respiratory  murmur ;  loud 
resonance  of  the  thoracic  parietes;  rubbing  sound;  sibilous 
and  crepitant  r&les.  2dly,  The  simoltaneoas  existence  of  all 
these  symptoms  in  many  parts  of  the  long  indicates  general 
vesicular  dilatation  and  interlobular  emphysema.  Srdly, 
Weak  respiratory  murmur  during  expiration,  rubbing  sonnd 
doring  int^iration,  abnormal  resonance  of  both  sides  of  the 
chest,  are  more  especially  the  signs  of  simple  vesicular 
dilatation  confined  to  the  anterior  lobes,  or  of  dilata- 
tion throughont  the  pulmonary  tissue.  4thly,  The  dry 
crepitons  and  dry  sibilous  i&les,  deeply  idterrupted  respira- 
tion,  very  loud  resonance,  and  extreme  dyspnoea  during  exer- 
cise, are  the  special  indications  of  interlobular  emphysema. 
5thly,  and  lastly,  The  presence  of  dry  crepitous  r&le  and  lond 
resonance,  located  in  one  or  more  parts  of  the  Inngs,  announce 
local  vesicular  dilatation  in  those  places." 

The  digestive  oi^ans  are  fimctionally  disturbed  in  broken 
wind,  and  the  flatolence  which  so  often  constitutes  a  promi- 
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nent  symptom,  doubtless  suggested  to  the  older  farriers  the 
name  by  which  the  malady  is  generally  known  in  Sritain.  A 
barbaroos  operation  used  to  be  performed,  and  we  have 
heard  of  its  having  been  practised  within  the  last  ten  or 
fifteen  years,  to  relieve  the  flatulence,  and  core  the  broken 
wind.  It  consisted  in  making  an  artificial  anus,  by  passing 
a  red-hot  iron  into  the  rectum  below  the  anus. 

Broken-winded  horses  become  unfit  for  hard,  quick,  and 
constant  work.  They  wear  out  rapidly,  and  sometimes  die 
suddenly  dunng  exertion,  from  active  congestion  of  tlie  lungs 
and  haemoptysis. 

Post-mortem  appearances. — Delafond  tells  us  that  out  of 
fifty-four  broken-winded  horses  which  he  examined,  he  found 
forty-five  with  emphysema,  including  dilatation  of  the  ur- 
cells  of  the  lungs.  One-fourth  of  the  total  number  of  cases 
of  broken  wind  are  attended  with  oAer  lesions.  Bncy 
Clark  observed  emphysema  in  a  broken-winded  mare  as  &r 
back  as  1795.  Coleman  declared  that  broken  wind  was  due 
to  a  rupture  of  the  air-cells,  and  that  "  in  examining  broken- 
winded  lungs  we  find  the  surface  externally  assuming  all  the 
appearances  of  health;  though,  if  compared  with  Inngs  in  a 
normal  state,  we  %hall  find  them  specific^y  lighter,  arising 
from  their  containing  a  quantity  of  air,  whtdi  the  last  expira- 
tion of  the  animal  was  unable  to  get  rid  oC"  M.  Percivall 
observed  in  two  cases  thickening  of  the  mucous  membrane 
in  the  trachea  and  bronchial  tubes,  coupled  with  emphysema, 
and  in  one  case  thickening  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
larynit,  especially  over  the  arytenoid  cartilages.  Several 
observers  have  failed  to  discover  any  trace  of  emphysema  in 
some  well-marked  cases  of  broken  wind,  and  it  is  now  un- 
doubted that  the  symptoms  of  the  disease  may  occasionally 
be  due  to  the  lesions  of  chronic  bronchitis  (Bodet,  Percivall), 
atrophy  of  the  heart  (Bartlet,  Oibson,  and  several  others). 
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hypertrophy  of  the  heart  and  tumour  pressing  on  the  longs 
(Ercolani),  lesions  of  t}ie  diaphragm  (Glrard),  and  in  some 
cases  to  some  hidden  lesions  of  the  nerves,  manifested  only 
by  the  symptoms  of  broken  wind. 

In  stating  our  opinion  on  the  nature  of  broken  wind,  we 
unhesitatingly  affirm  that  it  is  at  first  a.  purely  nervous  dis- 
order, dependent  on  the  condition  of  the  digestive  organs, 
and  in  which  the  pneumogastric  nerve  is  especially  involved 
As  the  result  of  a  cause  which  thus  operates  through  the 
nervous  system,  dyspnoea  ensues,  and  organic  lesions  soon 
follow,  and  most  frequently  in  the  shape  of  pulmonary  em- 
physema. We  do  not  attribute  the  early  symptoms  of 
broken  wind  to  the  latter  lesion,  and  consider  the  structural 
changes  as  mere  effects  of  the  disease  rather  than  the  disease 
itself  If  pulmonary  emphysema  constituted  broken  wind, 
how  could  we  explain  the  remarkable  influence  exerted  by 
arsenic  in  the  treatment  of  this  disease,  of  the  sudden  dis- 
appearance of  all  symptoms  when  shot  or  tallow  has  been 
introduced  within  a  horse's  stomach  by  a  fraudulent  coper,  or 
the  very  remarkable  improvement  on  a  judicious  system  of 
diet.  The  latter  might  palliate  in  the  case  of  emphysema, 
but  the  first  has  an  effect  which  we  consider  to  be  induced 
chiefly  through  the  nervous  system. 

The  symptoms  of  broken  wind  may  be  very  greatly  relieved 
by  feeding  on  the  principle  already  noticed,  and  by  adminis- 
tering daily  arsenic  in  three-grain  doses,  with  a  drachm  of 
carbonate  of  potash,  and  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  bruised 
coriander  seeds.  The  latter  ia  chiefly  used  as  a  palatable 
encipient.  Powd^s  thus  made  up  may  be  given  in  food, 
and  tlie  operation  of  the  medicine  must  be  watched,  so  as  to 
check  its  administration  when  the  appetite  is  disturbed,  or 
the  eyes  appear  red  and  inflamed. 


Thick  Wind. 

This  is  a  horseman's  expression  for  tbat  short,  quick 
breathing  observed  in  animals  that  have  once  been  subject 
to  acute  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  or  that,  &om  some  other 
cause,  have  only  a  veiy  limited  portion  of  long  to  breathe 
with. 

Thick  wiod  is  a  permanent  unsoundness,  and  can  only  be 
partially  relieved  by  attention  to  the  animal's  diet,  &c 

Parasitic  AFFEcnoNS  of  the  Nose — The  Sheep  Bot. 

The  most  accurate  information  on  the  subject  is  furnished 
us  by  Bracy  Clatk,  and  I  do  not  therefore  hesitate  to  trans- 
cribe his  renmrks  from  his  celebrated  Memoir  on  the  Bots : — 

"  The  eggs  of  this  species  I  have  not  jet  seen,  the  sheep  being  ve>y 
shy  under  their  attaoks,  which  rendera  it  diffionlt  to  &pi«oach  them  near 
enon^  to  see  the  actual  operation ;  the  obscure  colour  of  the  fly  also 
addfl  to  l^e  difBcolty.  The  sheep  are  eioeedingly  annoyed  with  tbem, 
aod  to  defend  themselvea  get  into  the  roads  in  dry  hot  weather,  and 
lie  down  along  the  dusty  ruts,  holding  their  heads  close  to  the  grooud, 
which  mokes  it  difficult  for  the  fly  to  get  at  them ;  at  other  times  one 
finds  them  standing  up,  with  their  heads  held  low,  almost  hi  the  earth, 
and  the  nose  turned  between  the  fore-1^,  their  nose  being  nearly  in 
contact  with  the  ground.  This  mode  of  defence  must  render  the  attack 
of  the  fly  exceedingly  dif&cult ;  at  other  times,  when  in  the  open  field, 
they  congregate  together,  forming  a  dense  compacted  maaa  <a  phalanx, 
which,  except  to  the  exterior  ones,  is  scarcely  acceesihle  lo  the  fly,  the 
noeee  of  the  greater  port  of  them  pushed  gainst  each  other,  or  bdd 
nearly  oloee  to  the  ground ;  in  this  way  those  placed  in  the  c^ktre 
must  be  very  secure. 

"The  manner  in  which  this  species  deposits  its  ova,  has  not,  I 
believe,  been  described ;  nor  is  it  easy  to  see,  though  cloee  to  the 
animal  at  the  time,  exactly  in  what  way  this  is  accomplished,  owing  to 
the  rapid  motion  and  obscure  colour  of  the  fly,  and  the  extreme  agita- 
tion of  the  sheep ;  but  from  the  actions  of  the  sheep  afterwards,  and 


the  mode  of  defence  it  takes  to  avoid  it,  tlwre  is  litUe  doabt  that  the 
egg  a  depoeited  on  the  margiii  of  the  noetriL  The  moBteut  the  Qj 
touches  this  pert  of  the  aheep,  they  shake  their  heads,  and  strike  the 
ground  violent];  with  their  forts-feet,  at  the  tame  time  roniuDg  away, 
and  holding  their  noeee  dose  t«  the  groimd,  and  looking  about  them 
on  every  side  to  see  if  the  fly  pnisnes,  and  as  th^  go  along  they  often 
smell  also  to  the  grass,  and  look  anzionsly  into  it,  leit  one  should  be 
lyiDg  in  wait  for  them ;  if  they  observe  one,  ^ej  gallop  back  again,  ox 
take  some  other  direction.  As  they  caimot,  like  the  horses,  take 
refbge  in  the  water,  they  have  recourse  to  a  mt,  dry  dusty  load,  or 
gravel-pit,  as  a  defence,  as  we  have  before  remarked. 

"  Obeerrations  on  these  flies  ai«  best  made  in  dry  weather,  and  dur- 
ing the  beat  of  the  day,  when  by  dnving  the  sheep  from  the  retreats, 
the  attack  of  the  fly  and  the  emotions  of  the  sheep  are  easily  observed. 

"  I  imagine  the  nostril  becomes  highly  inflamed  and  sore,  bom  their 
repeated  attacks,  and  the  ooniequent  rubbing  of  the  nose  sgainit  the 
gnnnd,  which,  together  with  ceittun  instinctive  appiehenaions  of  these 
flies,  occasion  their  touch  to  be  so  much  dreaded. 

"  From  the  difficult  and  precarious  modes  these  (Estri  pursue  in 
depouting  their  eggs,  they  cannot  succeed  in  depositing  hut  a  few  in 
each  sheep ;  whereas,  if,  on  the  contrary,  they  actually  entered  those 
cavities  of  the  face  to  effect  it,  they  must  deposit  them  all,  and  in  one 
subject,  the  improbabihty  of  which  in  respect  to  the  other  species  is 
already  stated. 

"Qflh*  Larva. — From  one  to  seven  or  eight  are  generally  found  in 
the  cavities  of  the  &ice,  what  are  called  by  anatomists  of  the  human, 
the  maxillary  and  frontal  sinuses,  but  which  in  quadrupeds  are  cavities 
of  considerable  extent  and  magnitude,  and  the  thin  flexible  bones 
which  oonatitute  them  are  coveied  with  a  dense  white  membrane,  upon 
the  secretions  of  which  they  feed,  and  these  membruies  are  found  more 
or  lees  inflamed  by  their  presence. 

"  Vallisneri  has  remar)ted,  that  Alexander  Tiallien,  a  famous  Greek 
physician  of  the  sixth  centuiy,  relates  the  following  anecdote,  which 
has  an  undoulited  reference  to  these  larvce,  that  'Democritea,  an 
Athenian,  bebg  subject  to  fits  of  epilepsy,  determined  to  consult  the 
oracle  at  Delphos  for  a  remedy,  and  received  for  answer, 

■  Qnos  madidis  cerebri  latebiis  prDcreare  capeUa 
Diddir  himiorca,  vermem  da  vertioe  longum.' 

.,    ....,C,ooi5lc 
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"  An  old  mtm  of  eight;  jeua  explained  to  Iiim  the  tact  of  the  exi»- 
t«iice  of  such  wormB,  &&d  pointed  out  the  metuia  of  obtaining  them  bj 
a  tuck  tied  about  the  noee  of  tiie  sheep,  into  which  they  were  received 
on  falling  from  the  sinuses,  uid  this  wa;  also  was  empli^mi  by  Vnl- 
lisneri  and  Reaumur 

"  When  young,  these  lame  Kre  peifectlj  white  and  transparent,  ex- 
cept the  two  homy  plateis,  which  are  black.  As  they  increase  in  size, 
the  upper  side  becomes  marked  with  two  transverse  brown  lines  on 
each  segment,  the  anterior  one  shorter  and  narrow  than  the  posterior; 
and  some  spots  are  also  seen  on  the  sides.    The  body  consists  of  elerra 


"  I  procured,  about  the  middle  of  June,  some  full-grown  larrte  of  the 
(E.  Ovis  from  the  inside  of  the  cavities  of  the  bone  which  supports  the 
homs  of  the  sheep.  They  are  nearly  as  large  as  those  of  the  CE.  Eqni, 
cf  a  delicate  whit«  colour,  flat  on  the  under  side,  and  convex  on  the 
upper ;  having  no  spines  at  the  divisions  of  (he  segments  as  the  Oastri- 
coUe,  bat  are  provided  with  tentacula  at  the  small  end.  The  other  end 
b  truncated,  with  a  prominent  ring  or  margin,  which  serves  the  same 
purpose,  in  an  inferior  degree,  as  the  lips  of  the  (E.  Equi  and  htnnor- 
ihoidalis,  by  occasionally  closing  over,  and  denniiig  the  homy  plate  tnm 
the  mucus  and  pus  of  the  membranes,  with  which  it  is  subject  to  be 
smeared  aud'prevented  from  performing  its  office.  When  this  margin 
opens  after  closing  over  the  plate,  it  occasions  frequently  a  slight  snap 
from  the  sudden  admission  of  the  air. 

"  They  move  with  considerable  quickness,  holding  with  the  tenta- 
cula as  a  fixed  point,  and  drawing  np  the  body  towards  them.  On  the 
nnder  side  of  the  larva  is  placed  a  broad  line  of  dots,  whioh,  on  exami- 
nation with  glasses,  appear  to  be  rongh  points,  serving,  perhaps,  the 
double  purpose  of  assisting  their  passage  over  the  smooth  and  Inbri- 
crated  surfaces  of  these  membranoa,  and  of  exciting  a  degree  of  inflam- 
mation in  them  where  they  rest,  so  sa  to  cause  a  secretion  of  lymph  or 
pus  for  their  food. 

"  I  have  mostly  found  theee  animals  in  the  homs  and  frontal  sinusea, 
though  I  have  remarked  that  the  membranes  lining  these  cavities  were 
hardly  at  all  inflamed,  while  those  of  the  maxillary  sinnses  were  hi^ily 
sa  From  this  I  am  led  to  suspect  they  inhabit  the  maxillary  unusee, 
and  crawl,  on  the  death  of  the  animal,  into  these  situatJons  in  the  homs 
and  frontal  sinuses, 

"  The  breeds  of  these,  like  the  <K  Bovis,  do  not  appear  confined  to 
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"  When  fuU-ftrowD,  thej  fall  through  the  noBtrils,  and  change  to  the 
pupa  Btale,  lying  on  the  earth,  or  adhering  bf  the  side  to  a  blade  of 
grass. 

"  The  flj  bunts  tbe  shell  of  the  pnpa  in  about  tvo  months,  and  the 
veina  of  the  wing." 


PAEAsmo  Disease  of  the  Lungs  ik  Calves  ahd  Sheep. 

Thla  inakdy  is  known  by  many  names,  snch  as  bronchitis, 
boose,  &C.  It  is  very  prevalent  in  some  counties  of  England, 
usually  confined  to  low  and  damp  lands,  and  affecting  young 
animals  immediately  after  ibey  be^n  to  eat  grass.  la  Scot- 
land we  have  generally  seen  the  disorder  in  English,  calves. 
It  prevails  extensively  over  the  continent  of  Europe.  The 
Germans  call  it  Ivngemourmsauche  and  lungemmirmkuaten, 
or  in  Latin,  Phthisis  pulmonalis  verminalis. 

Symptoms. — The  early  signs  are  fits  of  coughing,  followed 
by  very  manifest  dyspnoea,  gaping  and  rubbing  the  nose  and 
chin  on  the  ground.  The  animals  get  weak,  often  retain 
their  appetite,  but  are  very  anoemic,  tbin,  and  with  peculiarly 
blanched  mucous  membrafies.  The  disease  ia  chronic  in  its 
nature,  and  death  is  due  to  exhaustion,  and  is  sometimes 
preceded  by  a  dropsical  state  of  the  body. 

It  is  rare  to  see  the  disease  in  an  old  animal,  and  when- 
ever such  a  case  occurs,  it  is  in  an  animal  reduced  much  by 
previous  illness.  It  has  been  seen  in  cows  as  old  as  six  and 
ten  years.  In  Jamaica  cattle  of  all  ages  are  affected,  and 
in  Switzerland  the  disease  is  common  in  pigs. 

In  fowls  the  malady  is  known  by  the  name  of  gapes,  and 
Dr  Wiesenthal,  Professor  of  Anatomy  at  Baltimore,  U.S., 
writing  in  1797,  says: — "There  is  a  disease  prevalent  among 
the  gallinaceous  poultry  in  this  country  called  the  gapes. 
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which  destroys  eif^ht-tenths  of  oar  fowls  in  msaj  parts,  sad 
takes  place  in  the  greatest  d^ree  among  young  turkeys  and 
chickens  bred  upon  established  fiirms.  Chicks  and  ponlts, 
in  a  few  days  after  they  are  hatched,  are  found  frequently  to 
open  their  months  wide  and  gasp  for  breath,  at  Uie  same 
time  sneezing,  and  attempting  to  swallow.  At  first  the 
affection  is  alight,  but  gradually  becomes  more  and  more  op- 
pressive, aud  ultimately  destroya  Very  few  recover;  they 
languish,  grow  dispirited,  droop,  and  die.  It  is  generally 
known  that  these  symptoms  are  occasioned  by  worms  in  the 
trachea.  I  have  seen  the  whole  windpipe  completely  filled 
with  these  worms,  and  have  been  astonished  at  the  fowls 
being  capable  of  respiration  under  such  circumstancea" 

What  Dr  Wiesenthal  wrote  last  century  applies  well  to 
gapes  as  prevailing  in  different  parts  of  this  country  at  the 
present  time  Pheasants  and  partridges  are  also  liable  to 
the  diseasa     Dr  Spencer  Cobbold  says : — 

"  This  parasite  lias  been  foand  Mid  recorded  as  oocmriiift  in  the 
trachea  of  the  following  birds,  namely,  the  turkey,  domeetic  cock, 
phaaaabt,  partridge,  common  dnck,  lapwiiig,  bbwk  stork,  magpie, 
hooded  crow,  green  woodpecker,  starling,  and  Bwift  I  do  not  donbt 
that  this  list  might  be  very  much  extended  if  our  British  ornithologists 
would  favour  ns  with  their  experience  in  the  matter.  Hitherto  I  have 
been  surprised  to  find  how  few  of  those  to  whom  I  have  mentioned  the 
subject  appear  to  be  acquunted  either  with  the  nature  ti  the  parasite, 
or  with  liie  rarioua  methods  to  be  adopted  in  curing  the  diseoae  to 
which  its  preaenoe  in  the  windpipe  gives  rise." 

In  the  calf,  the  parasites  are  found  in  large  numbers  in 
the  trachea,  or  partially  developed  in  the  substance  of  the 
lungs.  It  is  the  strongylua  miemrua  which  is  found  in  the 
calf,  and  occasionally  in  the  horse  and  asa  In  lambs  and 
kids,  the  parasite  is  termed  atrongylus  JUaria;  and  in  the 
pig  it  is  strongykts  oontortas.  In  gapes,  (be  parasite  is 
sderoatoma  syngamuB. 
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We  find,  on  examining  the  lungs  of  sheep  at  the  sUngbter- 
house,  that  almost  all  in  the  first  year  of  their  lives  have 
indications  of  deposit  in  the  Inngs — at  one  time  supposed  to 
be  tubercular,  but  which  we  now  know  is  due  to  parasitic 
productiona 

Strongyli  are  not  easily  killed.  Ercolani  has  found  them 
living  thirty  days  after  exposure  to  air.  They  were  dried 
np,  but  on  being  moistened  with  water,  moved  and  gave 
other  signs  of  life. 

Treatment. — The  same  prindplee  must  guide  ua  in  treat- 
ing this  disease  in  animi^  and  Dr  Spencer  Cobbold  has 
stated  the  methods  to  be  adopted  in  the  gapes  of  birds  as 
follows: — 

"  FiiBt,  When  the  wonn  has  taken  up  its  abode  in  the  trachea  of 
fowls  and  other  domesticated  birds,  the  eimpleat  plan  consist^  eis  Dr 
Wiesenthal  long  ago  pointed  out,  in  gtripping  a  feather  from  the  tube 
to  near  the  narrow  end  of  the  shaft,  leaving  only  a  few  uninjured  webs 
at  the  tip.  The  bird  being  secured,  the  webbed  extremitj  of  the 
feather  is  introduced  into  the  windpipe.  It  is  tlien  twisted  round  a 
few  timea  and  withdrawn,  when  it  will  usuallj  happen  that  sereral  of 
the  worms  are  fonnd  attached.  In  some  instances  this  plan  entirely 
succeeds.  But  it  is  not  altogether  satisfsctor;,  as  it  occalionall;  &ils 
to  dislodge  all  the  occupants. 

"  Secondly,  The  above  method  is  rendeied  more  effectual  when  the 
feather  is  previoosly  steeped  in  some  medicated  Mlution  which  will 
destroj  the  worms.  Mr  Bartlett,  soperintendent  of  the  Zoological 
Society's  Gardens,  employs  for  this  purpose  salt,  or  a  weak  infusion  of 
tobacco ;  and  he  informs  me  that  the  simple  application  of  turpentine 
to  the  throat  externally  is  sufficient  to  kill  the  worms.  To  this  plan, 
however,  there  is  the  objection  that,  unless  much  care  be  taken,  the 
bird  itself  may  be  injuriously  affected  by  the  drugs  employed. 

"Thirdly,  The  mode  of  treatment  recommended  by  Mr  Montagu 
appears  worthyof  mention,as  it  proved  succeeaful  in  his  hands,  although 
the  infested  biids  were  old  partridges.  One  of  his  birds  had  died  from 
suffocation ;  but  he  tells  us  that '  change  of  food  and  change  of  place, 
together  with  the  infusion  of  nie  and  garlic  instead  of  plain  water  to 
drink,  and  chiefly  hempaeed,  independent  of  the  green  vegetables  wihiLdi 
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the  grass-plot  of  the  meoagerie  affoided,  ncorered  the  others  in  a  vei^ 
short  time.' 

"  Fourthlji,  The  plan  I  hare  here  adopted,  by  waj  of  experiment,  of 
opening  the  trachea  and  removing  the  worms  at  once.  This  method  is 
erideotlf  «nlj  necvsaiy  what  the  disease  has  advanced  so  far  that  im- 
mediate Buffocation  becomes  inentable;  or  it  may  be  resorted  to  when 
other  methods  have  fuled.  In  the  most  faisgone  cases,  instant  relief 
-wiU  foUov  this  openition,  since  the  trachea  ma;  with  certuntj  be 
cleared  of  all  obsCmctions. 

"  Lastly,  The  most  essential  thing  to  be  observed,  in  view  of  potting 
a  iSieck.  upon  the  future'  prevalence  (^  the  disease,  ia  the  total  dedrtution 
of  the  paraiiitt  a^Ur  Oieir  rtitwval — a  precaution,  however,  which  can- 
not be  adopted  if  Mr  Montagu's  mode  of  treatment  is  followed.  If  the 
worms  be  merely  killed  and  thrown  away  (say,  upon  the  ground),  it  is 
scarcely  likely  that  the  mature  eggs  will  have  sustained  any  i^juij- 
Decomposition  having  set  in,  the  young  embryos  will  sooner  or  later 
escape  from  their  shells,  migrate  in  the  soii  or  elsewhere,  and  ultimately 
find  their  way  mto  tile  air-passages  of  certain  birds  iathe  same  manner 
as  their  parents  did  before  them." 

So  far  as  calves  and  sheep  are  concerned,  we  find  that  they 
shonld  be  supported  with  tonics,  and  be  made  to  inbaJe  the 
fumes  of  iodine,  chlorine,  or  tobacco.  Mr  Stephen,  of  Cart- 
rather,  mentioned,  at  a  meeting  at  Liskeard,  in  Cornwall, 
held  on  the  14th  of  September,  1860,  that  the  plan  he 
adopted  was  as  follows :  "  The  lambs  were  pat  into  a  house 
as  air-tight  as  possible,  in  lots  of  about  fbrty.  The  ingre- 
dients— viz.,  tar,  sulphur,  and  spirits  of  turpentine — were 
put  into  a  pot  of  burning  coals,  whereby  a  gas  was  evolved 
which  completely  filled  the  house.  The  pot  was  suspended 
by  a  chain  from  the  ceiling,  and  waa  brought  as  near  to  the 
heads  of  the  lambs  as-  convenient^  An  addition  of  the  in- 
gredients was  made  when  necessary,  to  maintain  a  regular 
supply  of  gas.  They  were  kept  in  this  situation  about 
twenty-five  minutes  each  tima  This  treatment  was  repeated 
thrice,  and  no  further  loss  sustained." 
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